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PREFACE 


This book calls, perhaps, for some explanation of its scope and plan, if 
not also df its length. It is not easy to appreciate cither the magnitude 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Ecpublics (nearly one-sixth of the entire 
land-surface of the globe, with a population rapidly approaching 200 
millions) ; or the variety, ranging from barbarism to a high degree of 
culture, of its hundred or more different races and languages. Its organisa- 
tional structure is surely the most complicated known to political science. 
We ask the reader to gaze at the map (frontispiece), and at the two 
diagrams (pp. 350 and 553 of the Appendices of Part I.) giving precisely 
the main administrative areas and the principal organs of government 
of the USSR, which Mr. J. F. Horrabin has specially drawn, upon Mr. S. P. 
Turin's information, and generously contributed to this work. These 
diagrams, notwithstanding their wealth of symbols, can do no more than 
start the requisite impression of complication of federation within federa- 
tion, and of tier upon tier of local governing bodies and central adminis- 
trative organs. But in addition to all that is indicated by the map and 
those diagrams of the organisation of the citizens, the reader has to 
visualise the wholly dificrent and not less complicated organisation of 
these same men and women in wealth production, whether as independent 
producers, or as wage or salary earners in their trade unions, or as groups 
of co-partners in agriculture, in hunting and fishing, or in manufacture. 
There is yet a third universal organisation of these 40 million families in 
their capacity of consumers, in which they become members of a hierarchy 
of some 45,000 local societies for the distribution among themselves of 
the foodstuffs and other commodities of their domestic housekeeping. 
And we have still to name a f6urth pyramidal and equally ubiquitous 
organisation, the most unique and original, and some would say the most 
significant of all, made up of the extensive membership of what we have 
termed the Vocation of Leadership. 

Even this is not the whole story. The degree of complication of the 
administrative, industrijil and political structure of the USSR does but 
correspond with the magiytude and variety of th(‘. functions for which 
the structure is elaborated : functions which transcend in scope and range 
those consciously and deliberately undertaken by any other coninunity. 
And, in each department, structure and function are intertwined with 
each other and with a wealth of voluntary associations and/ spontaneous 
individual activities to constitute a highly integrated society whict 
definitely forms a synthesis. In al?social history — that “ endless adven- 
ture of governing men ” — thefe has been no such a colossal and so 
exciting* an experiment. It, takes us over 760 pages, constituting the 
six chapters and appendic^js of Part I. and the first four chapters of 
Part II., to set forth till tlje weltor of structure and function making up 
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what is, merely in magnitude, the biggest integrated social organisation 
in the world. 

This widely comprehensive and, as it seems to-day, solidly united 
mass organisation, is brand new, not yet twenty years ^Id, and is still 
rapidly developing. We suggest that, if it endures, its eventual impact 
on the rest of the world must be considerable. Its aims are grartcfioso and 
far-reaehing. With what purpose arc its leaders and directors animated ? 
What is the philosophy on which their lives are based ? Upon what 
motives and instruments do they rely for the attainment of their onds ? 
What originaJ conceptions of economics and jxditical science, and what 
new inventions in systems of wealth production and of social relations, 
are being worked out in the Soviet Union, where, by the w!ly, they claim, 
by their novel adjustment of a planned supply a universally effective 
demand, to have definitely got rid of involuntary unemployment ? Can 
it be true tliat there is evolving, out of the incessant public discussions 
of the millions of adolescents b(‘.twecn the Baltic and tlie Pacific, a new 
ethical system, with a code of conduct (merging from thf*ir actual ex- 
perience of a transformed social life ? These issues are discussed in 
Chapters XI. and XIl. Finally, we add a short epilogue raising the 
r|u(‘stion wlu^ther what the world is witnessing to-day in the USSE does 
not amount to a n(*w civilisation, difTering from any thai- has hitherto 
exislt'd ; a, ml whetiier it is lilody to spn'ad beyond its [)resent borders. 

But why undertake so gi ‘:it , task as a comprehensive description 
of the (Mdire social ordm* of tin* USSR i The answer is that it has hc^en 
borne in oji us by ('xperi(Mic(‘ that th<‘ first step to any competent under- 
standing of what is hap[>^‘ning in the USSR is that the ])i('ture should 
b(* vi(‘wed as a whole. At the outset it may seem easi(U’ for (‘ach student 
to (‘ontiiK' liis investigation into his owii ])articular speciality, aii^l to write 
a. (h'tailed Tnonograjih u])on what the USSR has doin' in that liii^ited field. 
But, mih'ss and until the organisation of the Soviet Union has been studied 
as a wliol(‘, and some intellig(‘nt couipndn'nsion has Ixh'b gained of its 
coinphca t(*(l structure and manifold activities ; of its aim and purpose ; 
()/ tlie (lirt'clion in which it is travelling; of its instruments and its 
TiK'thods ; and of its {ihilosophy no satisfying judgment can be passed 
upon any ])art of its work. No survey eitlier qf its achievements or of 
its sliortc.oruiiigs in wealth production or in artistic development, in 
education or in medi('ine, in changing the standard of living or revising 
tlie bounds of fret'doin, can be competently made without a grasp of the 
])rinciples of multiformity and univorsalism that run through the warp 
and weft of every })art of its texture. It is not tlu^ failure or the fulfil- 
ment of any one function that is significant, but the life of the wdiole ; 
and, be it added, not so much wliat^he ever-movdng mass is to-day, as 
whence it»lias ' jinc? and whither it is teifdiiig. It is for this reason that 
we have, greatly daring, attempted to map^tlu' wdiole of what .we may 
picture MS the Eurasian Plain, in the belief ^hat, however imperfect our 
survey, it will help other travellers t% find their €way in more detailed 
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studies of their own specialities, by which our necessarily superficial 
sketches may be cofrected, supplemented or superseded. 

Contrary to common expectation, we have found the material for our 
work abundant and accessible. Of the vast outpouring of books in many 
languages since 1917, giving tourists’ impressions of the land of the soviets, 
together ;with the better authenticated narratives of the resident news- 
paper correspondents, we need not speak. Among the more scientific 
studies of which we have been able to make substantial use in enlargement 
and correction of our own researches, we have to acknowledge that by 
far tlie greatest proportioA stand to the credit of the United States — an 
outcome, we think, not onl}^ of the wider interest taken by that country 
than by Great Britain in a new social order, which is now attracting 
thousands of immigrants from the United States, but also of the large 
number of scholarsiiipsf and fellowships enabling scientific researchers to 
spend a year or more in the USSR for the production of valuable mono- 
graphs. There are far too few such opportunities yet provided for the 
British studq^it. 

In addition to tlie stream of books affording descriptions by eye- 
witnesses of wdiat th(‘y have seen in the USSR, there is available to the 
serious stud('ni. an unusual output of printed documents by the Soviet 
Government through many of its dc])artmeuts ; by the ancient Aciademy 
of Sciences, and the thousand and one scientilic researcli institutes, and 
the ex})loring exj)editions that, they send out. ; by tlie Wde unions ; by 
the Industrial (kiopcu’at ive. So(*h‘.ties ; by the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement ; and, last Init not least, by the (’onirnunist Party. These 
masses of reports and statistics are not all in Russian, nor yet in the 
langua-ges of the various national minorities. Probably no other govern- 
ment in the world issu(‘s so large a mass of documents in languages other 
than its own (hugely in Knglish, French or German), whether as the 
proceedings of conferences or (^ongresses, or the dcciees and codes, or 
the speeches of its leading statesnnui, or the re])orts of the discoveries of 
the scientilic exploring part ies, or the instructions to subordinates dep.art- 
ments. In addition to th(‘se documents there is the large and alw^ays 
increasing soviet ])ri‘ss, from such leading journals as Pravda and izreslia, 
and their scores of local imitators, down to the iimumeralh* news-sJiects 
and wall newspapers the factories and miin^s, of the collective farms, 
and of the state, municipal and coo])(n’at.ive plant, s and otiices ; whilst, 
for those who are interested in the personal life of tlie soviet citizen there 
are novels and plays, comic ]ieriodicals and all vari(dics of c‘xhibition of the 
self-criticism in which the Russians delight. Nor are foreigners neglected. 
The Moscow press turns out daily and weekly organs, widely distributed 
throughout the U88R, in English, |jrcrman and Fnmch. These journals, 
like all newspapers in the USSR^are almost entirely filled with information 
about the doings of the Sovnarkom, and thti Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, or with detailed descrijitioiis of the workings of mines, 
oilfields, factories antistate or collective farms, statistics of tlje i‘xkjnt of 
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fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan, and other instructional material. 
Meanwhile, the powerful wireless stations in Moscow broadcast the same 
kind of thin^T nif^litly to the world in no fewer than fourteen European 
languages, together with Esperanto. 

Alt.lK)Ugli we have, aimed at precision in our references, we do not 
indiilgfi in a comprehensive bibliography. We have thought ft more 
likely to be helpful to students wishing to explore further any of the 
topics witli wliieii we deal to give in each chapter a list of the principal 
sources of information accessible to British or American students (usually 
omitting t-herefore books existing only in Russian or Ukrainian, even 
where we hav(‘. lind ride van t; extracts from them translated for our own 
use). • 

Throughout our work we have had the valuable assistance of Mr. S. P. 
Turin, lecturin' at the Sidiool of Slavonic and East European Studies and 
the London School of EcoiiotiCcs and Political Science in the University 
of London, who has not only kept us continuously up to date about what 
is being published in the USSR, but has also freely placed at our disposal 
much additional information derived from his long study of his native 
land both prior and subsequent to the Revolution, llis recent book 
From Pclcr I he Great to Lemn supplies a valuable historii^al introduction 
to the present labour movement. Mr. Turin has enabled us to avoid 
many mistakes witbout necessarily sharing eitlier our viewpoint or our 
opinions ; and he is in no wa\ ri r ponsible for our generalisations or our 
judgmenls. 

We must mention also Ihe assistance we have derived from Dr. Julius 
F. Uecker. alike' through liis books, Retigion a ad (\))nmamsn}, Moscow 
Dialogues. Russian So'uohff/g and others, and through our illuminating 
disc-ussions with him m Moscow and London. Indeed, we must j^ratefully 
acknowledge 1 hi- conlinuous help w(' havi' received during the past four 
years from friends too numerous to meidion, scientifii; aricf literary, 
Hussi.iii and noii-l\ussian. residents in thi' [.T8SR, and also exiles of more 
than one gi'iieration, and of all shades of opinion. At all times, and 
notabl\ dui ing our visits (o the U8SK. the soviet authorities have willingly 
answei’i'd our iummiera hk' questions, ami giNcn us every facility for going 
auvwlu'n' that we wanted to go ; for seeing works, fac-torie\s and farms, 
sehools and luspilals, and otiier institutions, as Veil as for admission 
to mi'elmg^ that W(* wished to attenib We'hav^e gathered much, not 
only h'oiii t)ili(*u]ls but also trom trade unionists, teachers, engineers, 
doetois, piMsanfs and lishernieii, not omitting to take due note of what 
we lun i' been toM by discontented intelligentsia and disgruntled revolu- 
fiouaries hiuli iiisidi* the USSR and elsewhere. 

What we liave sought to preseiit^is an objective view of the wdiole 
social ord^r ol the USSR as it exists to-^lay, with no more past history 
than is nei'cssarv for explanation, and with an intelligent impression of 
the (Im'ction in which it is travelling. We have not hesitated to criticise 
any til mg that seemed to us to call for (y:iticism. do not pretend to be 
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without bias (who ij ?), but we have tried to be aware of our bias, an<f 
have striven for objectivity. 

The question will arise in some quarters : Why did two aged mortals, 
both uaaring their ninth decade, undertake a work of such magnitude ? 
We fear our presumption must be ascribed to the recklessness of old age. 
In our retirement, with daily bread secured, wc had nothing to lose by 
the venture — not even our reputation, which will naturally stand or fall 
upon our entire output of the past half-century, to tlio load of which one 
morckbook makes no appreciable difF(‘rence. On the other hand, we had 
a world to gain —a new subject to investigate ; a fresli circle of stimulating 
acquaintances with whom to discuss entirely new topics, and above all a 
daily joint- occ^lipation, in intimate companionship, to interest, amuse and 
even excite us in tlie last stage of life’s journey. This world we have 
gained and enjoyed, to use a theological term, this book is therefore 
to be received as a work of supenuogation, which, as we understand it, 
means something not requir'd, but spontaneously ofiored, which may be 
ignored or cfiticised, but wliich does not warrant blame, even if it be 
deemed (to use tlie words of Steel(‘) “ an act of so great supererogation as 
singing without a voice ’’ ! Or, to take a liumbler analogy, it may be 
taken as tlie etceteiu, often tJirown in as a gift by the salesman with a 
package of goods already ])aid for. As siicli we may present it unabashed 
to our British and American readers. 

The reader will find at the end of Part I. (pp. 410-431) an exeep- 
tionally accurate translation of the complete text of the N(‘w Constitution 
of 1930, by Mrs. Anna Louise Strong, to whom we an* indebted for per- 
mission to reprint it. We give also a summary in the form of a new 
Declaration of the Kights of Man. At the end of Part IT., after the 
Epilogue, wc add a huigthy Postscri])t (pp. 918-973), dealing with t he 
principal^dianges in the Soviet Union since 1934-1935. 

SIDNEY AND T5EATRICE WEBB 


October 1937 . 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since the signing of the German-Soviet Pact in 1939 I have been fre- 
quentfy ’asked by bewildered friends : Is there any distinction between 
the status and activities of Stalin on the one hand and Hitler and Musso- 
lini on the other : are these three men all alike dictators ? And secondly, 
ha'^ these three sovereign states similar constitutions by law established : 
or is the Soviet Union, unlike Germany and Italy, a political democracy 
similar in essence, if not in detail, to the political democracies of the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain ? And assuming that the Soviet Union is a 
political democracy, h^js democratic control of the instruments of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange been added so that the government 
should be, not merely a government of the people by the people, but also 
a government for the good of the people ? Finally, is it right to suggest 
that Soviet iDommunism is a new civilisation which will, in spite of the 
crudities and cruelties inherent in violent revolution and fear of foreign 
aggression, result in maximising the wealth of the nation and distributing 
it among all the inhabitants on the principle of from each man according 
to his faculty and to each man according to his need ? 

Is Stalin a Dictator ? 

To answer the first question— Is Stalin a dictator ?— wo must agree 
on what meaning is to be attached to the term dictator : otherwise argu- 
ment is waste of time. Assuming that we accept the primary meaning 
of the te/m dictaiory as it is defined in the New English Dict/ionary—'' a 
ruler or governor whose word is law ; an absolute ruler of the state — 
and who autlioritatively prescribes a course of action or dictates what 
is to be done,” (the example given being tlie Dictators of ancient Rome) 
— Stalin is not a dictator. So far as Stalin is related to the constitution 
of the USSH, as amended in 1936, he is the duly (ilected representative 
of one of the Moscow constituencies to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
By this assembly he has been selected as one of the thirty members of 
the Presidium of the' Supreme Soviet of the USSR, accountable to the 
representative assembly for all its activities. It is this Presidium which 
selects the Council of Commissars (Sovnarkom) and, during the intervals 
between the meetings of the Supreme Soviet, controls the policy of the 
Sovnarkom, of which Molotov has been for many years the Prime Minister, 
and, since 1939, also the Foreign Secretary. In May 1941, StaliA, 
hitherto content to be a member oftthe Presidium, alarmed at the menace 
of a victorious German army invading the Ukraine, took ovey, with the 
consent of the Presidium, the office of Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence, leaving Molotov as*Foreign Secretary ; in exactly the same way, 
and for a similar reason — the wcyld war— that Winston Churchifl, with 
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the consent of the House of Commons, became Prime Mjnister and Mimster 
of Defence with Chamberlain, the outgoing Prime Minister, as a prominent 
member of the Britifjh Cabinet. As Prime Minister 1 doubt wBether 
Stalin would have olT(‘r(j(l, as Cliuroliill did, to anialgamate^the on 

terms of ecjuality with another Great Power without consulting the 
Presidium of wliich Jui was a member. Neither the Prime Minister of 
the British (Jnbinet nor tin; presiding numiber of tlu‘ Sovnarkom has any- 
thing like th(^ .‘lutocjatie. power of tin* Presidcuit of the LT.S.A., who not 
only selects the mem})ers of his Cabinet subject to the formal con^Tol 
of the S(Miate, but is alscj Commander-in-(Jhief of the American armed 
forces and, under the Leaser- Lend Act, is empowered to safeguard, in one 
way or anotluir, the arrival of munitions and food at the British ports. 
By declaring, in May this year, a stade of urdimited national emergency, 
President Roosevelt legally assumes a virtual difjtatorshij) of tlie Uhited 
States. He has power to take v)ver trans])ort, to commandeer the radio 
for the purj)0S(5S of propaganda, to (‘-ontrol im])orts and all exchange 
transactions, to re(|uisitioii ships and to suspend laws goverifing working 
hours, a-nd, most imf)ortant of all, to decide on industrial priorities and, if 
necessary, to take over industrial plants. 

In wha.t mann(*r, then, does Stalin exened in authority over his 
country s destiny the British Prime* Minister or tin* American President ? 
The ollic.e by which Sl-alin earns his lividihood and owes his predominant 
influenc(* is that of g(*n(na.l s(‘v*ieta.^y of the Communist Party, a unique 
organisation tin* characteristics of which, whethei good or (*vil, T shall 
descriiie later on in tins \olnme. Here 1 will not i* that th(* Communist 


Party, unlik(‘ tin* Ibnnan Catholic and Anglican Church, is not an oli- 
garchy ; it IS deiuocnitic in its internal st-ructun*, having a n'presentative 
congri'ss electing a, c(‘iitral committee wliicdi in its turn selects t,he Polit- 
bunani and other (‘xecntivc organs of the (Communist Party. ^ Nor has 
St.alin (*ver cl.inned the jiositiou ot a. (lictatoi or fiiclircr. Par otherwise j 
In* has jiersistent ly asserted m his writings and s])(*(*ch(‘s tha| a.s a member 
of tin* Pn‘sidnini of tin* Snpn‘nie Sovn‘t f>f tin* USSR, in* is merely a 
cidleagiK* of thirty otln-r members, and that so far as tin* Communist 
J^irly js c-*ne(*rn(*(l in* a,cts as general sccrctiiiT under the orders of the 
exec'iitivt*. Il(* ]ja,s, in fact, frequently ])ointed oijt that he does no more 
than v.ivvy out. the decisions of the (Vutral C^ommitfee of the Communist 
l«irty, Lhus, in (h'senhing Ids monnuitous artiele known as “ Dizzy with 
Success , lu* expressly stales that tliis was wnttrn on “ the well-known 
decisions of tin* (N'lit ia,l Committ(*e regarding the fight ‘against Distor- 
tions ol the Raity Line in the collective farm movement. ... In this 
connection In* continues, “ I recently recreived a number of letters from 
comradi's coll(*cti\e laruiers, calling ipon me to repfy to the questions 
contaiiUA . iM ii*m. li was my duty tot reply to the letters in private 
correspondenec ; hut I hat, juoved to be imjiossible, since more than half 
tlio letters ivceivt*d did not lane tiio addressej^ of the writers (they forgot 
0 Silk t u 11 «uldIesse^). Ni'vertheless tlie questions*raised in these letters 
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are of tremendouB political interest to our comrades. ... In view of tl^is 
I found myself faced with the necessity of replying to the comrades in 
an op8n letter, i.e. in the press. ... I did this all the more willingly since 
I hSd a direct decision of the Central Committee to this purpose.'’ 

Is the USSR a Political Democracy ? 

In answer to the second question — Is the US8II a political democracy ? 
—it is clear that, tested by the Constitution of the Soviet Union as 
revised and enacted in 1936,^ the USSR is the most inclusive and equalised 
democracy in the world. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR consists of 
two chambeil5 — the Soviet of tlie Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 
The Soviet of the Union is directly elected by the citizens in electoral 
districts of one deputy for three hundred thousan^ inhabitants, the 
number of deputies to-day being over twelve hundred. The Soviet of 
Nationalities, with over six hundred deputies, also directly elected, aims 
at giving additional re])rcsentation to ethnical groups whether manifested 
in colour or figure, language or literature, religion or manners, inhabiting 
large areas of the USSR. These separate Constituent Republics (now 
sixteen, formerly eleven) are supplemented by smaller local areas also 
distinguished by racial characteristics, termed Autonomous Republics or 
Autonomous Regions, to all of whom are allotted a small number of 
deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities. The two chambers which make 
up the Supreme Soviet of the USSR liave equal rights, and their sessions 
begin and terminate simultaneously. Joint sessions of })oth chambers 
are needed to ratify legislation and meet twice a, year, and are convened 
by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet at its direction, or on demand 
of one qf the constituent republics. All these assemblies, whether the 
Soviet o:^thc Union or the Soviet of Nationalities, together with a network 
of subordinate provincial, municipal and village soviets, are directly 
elected by segret ballot, by all the inhabitants over eighteen years of age, 
without distinction of sex, race or religion, or political or social opinion. 
For instance, the “ deprived class ” of the earlier constitutions, former 
landlords and capitalist prqfit-makers, relations of the late Tsar, or mem- 
bers of a religious order, are now included on the register of voters. I 
may add that nearly fifty thousand practising priests of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, together with several hundreds of Roman Catholics, 
Evangelicals, Mohammedans and Buddhist officiants, wore enfranchised 
by the constitution of 1936. 

The insistevee on Racial Equality 

t 

How does this constitution of the Soviet Union compare with that 

of Great Britain which assumes to be a political democracy ? Passing 

» 

^ The first mooting of tho frcyly eloolod Supremo Soviol of the USSR took place in 
January 1938 (5oe page 4^1). ^ * 
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over the doubtful characteristics in the constitution of Great Britain 
itself with its forty-seven million inhabitants — for instance, the hereditary 
House of Lords and th(i prcTOgativc of the King to refuse sanction to 
statutes ])assed by the House of Commons and rejected tby theJH6use 
of Lords -let us admit tliat the Home Country (after the enfranchisement 
of w^omen in 1 919) is a political democracy. What about the constitution 
of the, British Common wealtli of Nations with its five liimdred million 
inhabitants Within this vast area only seventy millions arc governed 
by a political democracy. Even among the self-governing Dominions 
which are assumcid to be political democracies, one— the South African 
Union refnst^s any participation in its government by the coloured races 
who are tJie majority of the inhabitants ; wliilst Canada And Australia 
ignored the native tribes (when they did not extmininate tliem) as pos- 
sible citizens of tlm newly formed state. New Zealand is tlie one honour- 
able exception ; the Britisli ♦ migrants, once they liad conquered the 
island, accepted the Maoris as fully-fledged citizens, iu)t only as electors, 
but as memb(‘rs of the legislatim; and in many cases members of the 
Cabinet-. Leaving out ol consideration the fifty or so small protectorates 
or mandated territories, we note that India with its four hundred million 
inhabitants is mainly governed by a British (uvil service, and though we 
may heli(‘ve in the good int<‘ntions of our Government to make it into a 
self-go v(U‘ning Dominion, we imprisoned without trial some seven thousand 
natives wlu) spend their lives iu pro])aga.ii(la for Indian independence-, 
and coudomued th(‘ir remarlcabl(‘. and higlily gifted hauler, Nehru, to five 
years’ rigorous imprisonmeni 


. ,, Tke Brit.isli (’omnioii wealth of Nations is not alone anion-; the napitaJist 
detobcracies in the r.-fiisal to aee.e,,t ra.-ia.l eipiality witlii,, its own territory 
as a nec-'ssary . liarai'tenstie. of political (lenioeraey. In tla; U,,S.A. the 
negroes, thoiiKh assumed l.y the i'ed.'ral constitution to he entitled to 
vot.e and to r<-piesent voters, are by the el.-< toraj lau' a, ml administrative 
praet-,e.> ol particular stat..s ex.hide.l from la-inj; fully-flydf-ed citizens 
wi h the ii-iit, (,„ voi,e iind to heeoim- repr-'sentatives. The Dutch and 
Bcittian empires have a Jilte disenmination apiinst the native inhabitants. 

. me It <|ii;d ri.i; Its to ;dl races within a suvercign state is a necessary 


is r-iriii . f l‘< oiitstiuidiiifr features of Soviet political democracy 
a dis, ilil!"" ■ regard racial characteristics as 

as m I r ' i‘" kgisl^itive 

Ifim lie r". '/■ •‘^PPoirPted salaried officials. 

Eiscist h il Aiiti-Commtern Axis, uniting Nazi Germany, 

lldsiusisfmV''e I I‘p in.ho.stility to the Sovmt Union, was 

i he nsSR *7^1 ' ^^overnment on racial equality throughout 

V A, f . "'T ‘‘like intent on extending, 

! n A ttieir own race over new territories 

)v so ( a ed inferior races, wLo have no right to sclf-determina- 
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tion and were to accept the social order imposed by the conqueror, or to 
risk extermination. 


The One-Parly System 

Theffc^is, however, one characteristic of the political democracy of the 
USSR as formulated in the Constitution of 1936 which needs explanation 
of how and why it exists, if only because it has led to a denial by some 
fervent political democrats that the Soviet Union is a political democracy. 
This seemingly objectionable feature is the Oiie*Party System of govern- 
ment. 

I admit that as an original member of the British Labour Party and 
the wife of a leading member of His Majesty’s Opposition and, for two 
sliorh intervals, of a minority labour govermnent, I had a stop in the mind 
when I read the following article in the hlew Constitution of the USSR, 
1936 : 

“In acc*c»*(lanoe with the interests of the working people and for the 
purpose of developing the organised self-expression and political activity 
of the masses of the people, citizens of the USSR are ensured the right to 
unite in public organisations — ^trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth organisations, sport and defence organisations, cultural, technical 
and scientific^ societies ; and the most active and politically-conscious 
citizens from the ranks of the working class and other strata of the working 
people unite in the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), which is 
the vanguard of tlici working people in their struggle to strengthen and 
develop the socialist system and which represents the leading nucleus of 
all organisations of the working people, both social and state.’’ This 
means, in fact, though it is not explicitly stated, that no other purely 
political organisation is permitted to function in the USSR. 

A study of tlic facts suggests that when a revolutioiiray government 
is confronted with the task of educating a mass of illiterate and oppressed 
peoples, of diverse races and religions, among them primitive tribes, not 
only to higher levels of health and culture but also in the art of self- 
government, there is no alternative to the One-Party System with its 
refusal to permit organised political opposition to the new political and 
economic order. The recent history of the democratic Republic of Turkey 
established by that great {Statesman Kemal Pasha in 1920 is instructive. 
Faced with a far less difficult task, Kemal Ataturk copied the One-Party 
System of Turkey's friendly neighbour, the USSR. But after studying 
the democratic constitution of Great Britain he decided in 1930 — ^to quote 
from a recent history of Modern Turkey — “ that Turkey needed aH 
opposition ; contrary to the advice^ of the Party, he authorised an experi- 
enced politician named Fethi J5ey to form an opposition gr^up in the 
Assembly, and had arrangements made to see that this group — the 
Independent Republican Pdrty — secured some seats in the Assembly at 
the General Election.” The expejiment, we are told, “ was not a shccess. 
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described and applauded, especially by Conservative poUtioians and 
journalists ; but if free thought and free speech are the test of a political 
democracy it is one of the most backward of the western democracies, 
judged by its written constitution, and its present law, nO citizen oi the 
Swiss Republic may be a member of the Jesuit Order or of the Coi^unist 
Party. If he belongs to either of these somewhat discordant partners in 
the sin of heterodoxy he may not reside in liis native land. So fer as 
Great Britain is conc.erned, we have already experienced this primitive 
democratic strucJaire in the Open Vestry, an assembly of all the male 
parishioners for the relief of the poor, the maintenance of roads, the 
policing of the parish and the levying of the necessary rat(‘.s to pay for 
these expensive services. The results were so calamitous that it was 
superseded by the Closed Vestry, that is, government by an oligarchy 
renewing itself by cooption ; which, in the early (decade of the nineteenth 
century, gave place, in thickly populated districts, to the Select Vestries 
under the Sturges Bourne Act of 1818, a representative committee elected 
by the rate-payers, thus excluding the very poor. The referendum of 
particular proposals to local electors was continued, however, for some 
time, with calamitous results for those who believe in the extension of 
social services. I r(‘call tliat in my husband’s L.C.C. constituency the 
proposal made by the local authority for the establishment of a public 
library was negatived by a largo majority, the library being afterwards 
established under statutory authoiity and being much appreciated by the 
populatiim. More recent and spectacular experiments in the referendum, 
the initiative* and the recall have been tried in soim* of the States of the 
U.S.A. Ho far as 1 know, the results have not been encouraging. 


Free l) 'iiu‘((Ssion prior to Legidative Evarfmeot in the Unibn 

And hen*, 1 think, the political scientist might consider quite another 
use ol tin* r(‘f<*ren(lmn, introdueed by Sovn*t statesmen, which seems to 

Itrfcn ^utum in Siriizi lUniu, Uy Siinun I )<‘])loijTc, advocate, lianslated into EngliHh by 0. P. 
1Vevel^all, edited Avith notes, introdncl ion aiid appendices by Ldian Tom, 1898 : 

{.») I be ))Tohil)it ion of (lie Jesuits, Avliieh was pait of tin? programme of 1872, * may 
be ('xtendi'd nlso by federid ordiimnee to otJier religioiifc orders Avhose action is considered 
dangeions to ibe state or disturbs the peace belAAoon sects ' (Art. 51). 

(d) 1 b<‘ toundation of new convents or religious orders and the ro-establishmont of 
those wimb le.ve tx'en siip]>r('ssed are forbidden (Art. ” (p. 115). 

S('e also (u)rt rnmt nl in Sicilzeitfuid, by M.* Vincent : “ The order of the Jesuits”, 
it IS stati'd, and soendies assoeiatc^d Avith it, are forbidiien to locate anywhere in the 
countrA, and their actuity m I'bureb or school is entirely probihitc'd. The establishment 
of lU'AA nionnsl<‘Mes. or tlie reopening of siippressi'd cloisters, is also forbidden. The down- 
fall of (he Jesuits iii Switzerland was caused by their ineossant interference in affairs of 
state, and tb(‘ nitensi' ultra-inontano eharaetcr of their policy. It was chiefly their 
Agutalion (bat brought about the conflict of religions which resulted in the secession of 
the Sonddhiind, and \’ei y nearly the downfall of (,he republic. It was determined that in 
utiire this juartieulMr activity should be excluded, ^sinee without the agitators the people 
would soon Icf. ^ lo accommodate themselves to each other’s religious vitWB. . . . The 
mtioduction of the federal ( Vinstitution, the last edition being 1874, introduced pro- 
portional represiuitation and destroyed the party system by the referendum, the initiative 
and the recall " (p. 275). j j ^ 
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me to combine tbe political and economic education of the ordinary man 
with a unique opportunity for the government to ascertain what the 
peopleware thinking and feeling on certain issues, before they proceed to 
subifiit., the proposed projects of social reconstruction to the supreme 
representative assembly for acceptance or rejection. This device is to 
urge all available organisations, whether governmental or voluntary, to 
hold a series of meetings to discuss freely and openly the particular policy 
proposed by the government. This was markedly the case with the all- 
important New Constitution of 1936, after it had been drafted by the 
Communist Party and the Presidium of the Soviet Union. 

“ There forthwith ensued the most spectacularly widespread discussion 
that has ever'taken place in connection with any governmental action in 
history. Under pressure of pubbc demand copies of the draft constitution 
were issued in editions of ten and fifteen millions, until the grand total 
of sixty million copies was reached, a greater number than has ever been 
published of any document in such a brief period. In addition to this 
publication ih pamphlet form, the Constitution was printed in full in more 
than ten thousand newspapers, with a total circulation of thirty-seven 
millions. Discussions were held in every farm, factory, school, workers^ 
club. Classes met in repeated sessions to study it. In all there were 
held 527,000 meetings, with an attendance of thirty-six and a half million 
people, all of whom felt themselves entitled to send in comments and 
amendments. The number of suggested amendments which reached the 
Constitutional Commission, sometimes from individuals and sometimes 
from organised meetings, totalled 134,000. These were sifted and con- 
sidered, and the more important suggestions discussed in full session. 
Some were adopted. Such a plebiscite is without precedent. A people 
that use^Jts opportunities of debate so thoroughly has the main require- 
ment for working democracy. 

This referendum prior to enactment of the New Constitution does not 
stand alone. ^In all the factories and plants and in every trade union, 
consumers’ cooperative movement, and the meetings of local soviets, 
there is an interminable discussion by the people concerned of what should 
or should not be done, whet, her in national legislation or local administra- 
tion. It is by these ^spontaneous and intimate discussions of what 
actually happens or should happen in the worksliop or mine, on the rail- 
ways or in the collective 'forms, in the school or university, and even 
within the Communist Party, tliat the ordinary man and woman becomes 
an active citizen. This self-criticism — to use the Soviet term — is in fact 
part of the process of educating the people in the art of self-government. 
It also enables the national executive to ascertain what exactly are the 
reactions of all the people concerned to the proposed legislation. A 
notable instance was the refer^ce, for public discussion thro]^^ghout the 
country, of the proposed penalisation of the practice of abortion, unless it 
were needed for tbe survival of the mother ; a discussion which revealed 
the opposition of mariy women, intent on living the life they likid, and 
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tlic support of 1I16I1, unxious to sgcujcc tli6 liBultli of tli6ir wonid^iikiiid And 
the increase of the birth-rate deemed necessary for the Soviet Union. 
Tliere are, of course, some objections to this freedom to criticise ; ‘it may 
result in hampering tlie initiative of the director of the plant or the com- 
missar of a public authority. Moreover, when these criticisms are pub- 
Jis}i(‘d in tlie press, they ])rovide the hostile foreigner with evidence of the 
apf)ar(uit failure of Soviet Communism. Indeed it is amusing to discover 
that nearly all the books that are now written proving that there is cor- 
ruption, favouritism ajid gross inefficiency in the management of indiistry 
and agricadture, are taken from reports of tliese discussions in the Soviet 
press, in Pravda, the organ of the Communist Party ; in Isvestia, the 
organ of the government ; in Trud, the organ of the trad5 union move- 
ment, and in many other local and specialist newspapers. Imagine the 
thousands of bardvruptcies, occurring every year in capitalist countries, 
being investigated not oidy by the workers concerned, but also by the 
inhabitants of the “ distr(;ssed areas ” ; and their proceedings not only 
reported in the local press, but notified in the government department 
conc(^rned in maximising production for community consumption. In 
Great Britain wJiat material they would furnish to the critics of profit- 
making ent(‘rprise.* But to those who value free thought and free speech 
as the most important factor in a democratic world, thest risks should 
seem worth running, as they do appareiitly in the Soviet Union. 


Th(' Two-Partjf and Many-ParUj SystriHS 

And now for tin' j'ast. a.nd present alternatives to the One-Party 
System : the jissutiumI Two Party System of (b’cat Britain and the U.S.A. 
or th(‘ Many-PiU't V System as disjdayid in the Cerman Second Reich 
matiguraied at \V (*inia,r in 1919, or in that miu'li-honoured Third -Republic 
of hraTiec*, (‘si.ablished 1871. Pirst, we note that in Great Britain since 
the H( form Act. of 18;52, right down to tli(‘ presiuit day, tlit^i’e has always 
(‘xist(‘d a, third ])art}^ : during the nineteenth century the Irish Party, 
after 190(; th(* La-bour l*arty, and since 1924 the Liberal Parly. This has 
result'd in minority governments on more than one occasion, wddeh arc 
upindd or lit down by a> ])arty representing a snuJl minority — in the case 
of tin- Irish l^n tv , a minority who were hostile to the Government of 
Great Britain wliatever its palicy might be. Even in the case of the 
Liberal Party and tlie Labour Party this support of an existing Goverii- 
iiuuit IS given er n-fusod according to whether or not the policy of the 


‘ tli(* Ainmeaii Injr Inisinuris clnefa call “ the English lovely law 

of libel i c. Ihe use by big Untisli eajnlabfts of aetjon for slander or libel to ensure the 
suppression of all eiit leism “ ot the iiialpraelieosfof capitalist enterprise This “ accepted 
tocbnupie . io quote the Uisbop of ibrminghani’s protest in the House of Eords, Juno 17, 
1941, inaki's d(*f ki* m the law courts so costly, sometimes running into “ thousands or 
even Jens of tluniMinds ot pounds, whu'h are mere nolhifig to a mnlti-millionaire capitalist 
ring " ])^t are so luinous to private individuals that no one who is not himself a millionaire 
dares to risk it. - 
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minority is implemented by the Front Bench, quite irrespective of whether 
this policy happened to be desired by the majority of the inliabitants. 
The T^o-Party System of the U.S.A., represented in the federal Govern- 
ment by the Bepublican and Democratic parties, with their bosses and 
their ‘ ‘ spoils system ’ ’ , and leading in the individual states or municipalities 
to perpetual changes in the constitution, sometimes concentrating dic- 
tatorial powers in a Governor or a Mayor, sometimes evolving one or two 
representative bodies checked by the referendum, the initiative and the 
recall, is not considered a satisfactory example of political democracy. 
One of the ablest and most recent students of the American political 
system states : The present parties have had their life drained out of 
them and ar^ now mere shells ; collections of professional politicians 
trading the irrational loyalties of the mass of the voters. It is difficult 
to see any way of improving the existing parties. The Republicans have 
all the faults bred by long success and the illusion that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible parties. The fidelity and success with which 
the G.O.P. s^ved the dominant interest of tlie American economic system 
in the past two generations makes the party, to-day, less able than ever 
before to meet the altered demands of th(‘ new society. The party of 
business, by its tariff policy, its farm policy, its lack of any rational foreign 
policy, is now an enemy of many forms of big business. The relationship 
between the party and lousiness may have been symbiotic in the past, 
but it is now parasitic. The le.eblest industries, the least hopeful activities 
of the American capitalist system, are those which the Repuldican party 
is determined to foster. Nor is the Democratic party any better. Much 
against its will, it has been imable to identify itself with the economically 
dominant forces of modem America and is therefore less committed to 
an obsol(|te politico-economic technique ; it has given fewer hostages to 
old fortunes. But what it gains in this direction, it loses by its internal 
incoherence. The victory of 1932 is probably meaningless in relation to 
party fortune^. The nation has given the ship of state a new master 
and a new crew and given them sealed orders. If by a miracle of political 
boldness and sagacity, a new orientation could b(i given to national policy 
and that were accompanitjd by a revival of business, tlie Democrats 
might dig themsedves iq, but such a new course would require a degree 
of boldness and coherence which the Democrats no more than their rivals 
have had any chance of * developing. If they remain content to be 
‘ maintained by the business interests as a combined lightning rod and 
lifeboat ’ (Paul H. Douglas, The Coming of a New Parig, p. 104) they will 
give way to the Republicans as soon as the major party has got its breath 
back. If they start on a really new tack, they will split or cease to be 
the old Democratic party.” ^ • 

Finally, we have the suppression of the Two-Party System which 
has taken place to-day His Majesty’s Government is no longer checked 
by His Majesty’s Opposition, which has ceased to exist. The Front 
^ The American Pohiical Syftlemk, by D. W. Brogan, 1933, pp. 383-384. 
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Opposition Bencli is occupied by a few Tory and Liberal dissentients 
together with Labour men who support the Government. The official 
leader of the Front Opposition Bench is the Right Honourable Arthur 
Greenwood, a whole-hearted supporter of tlie National Government. 
Hence, to-day, we have in Great Britain a Onc-Party System which is 
(so the Prime Minister suggests) to continue for some years- after the 
ending of tlie war. Meanwhile the three official parties, Conservative, 
Liberal and J^abour, have agreed not to contest any bye-election, so as 
to leave the political l^arty represented by the retiring or dead M.P. in 
undisputed possession of the seat. 1 remember a British Prime Minister 
who was also a distinguished philosopher observing that the Two-Party 
System, within a political democracy, is all right “ so long as there is no 
fundamental difTerence of opinion between the two ihirties Is the 
transformation of Great Britain from a capitalist democracy to a socialist 
democracy with its planned p»*oduction for community consumption, and 
its elimination of tlu^ profit-making motive, the fundamental difference 
of opinion which will mak(‘- the Two-Party System impracticable ? ^ 

Even iiion^ sensational has been the fate of the Many-Party System, 
bavS(^d on proportional representation and a second ballot, characteristic 
of the political democraiaes of continental Europe, whet her old-established 
or create, d by the VcTsaillcs Treaty. Why have the majority of these 
})olitical democracies collapsed during the last twenty years, to be super- 
sed(‘d by a constitutional dictatorship of oiu^ sort or another? First 
Italy, then in (piick siu'cession Portugal, Spain, Poland, Greece, Austria, 
some if not all of t-lie Baltic and Balkan states, and finally the two great 


^ FurlluM, iifiiially ^ovorn <hc Circal Britain of to-day ? In it the rapid suoccHsion 
of ('ahinct Mini.MU'rs and Ihoir uiidcr-.so(*rc‘ari(*s who conu' and ^o, or tlin permanent 
oivil .srrvMnls 7 Tho pi'm-iicc nl chaiifriii^ the j)rnici])al olheors of a ^^oAernn^nt dopart- 
niiMit willi a rlMr.fTc of tl»c T'aity in jiowor, ai< is nsual in the Ihiitrd States of America, 
IS nniv<'is,dlv condemned l»y political scientists as Jca<hng to favouiitisin and even to 
linariciMl corruption, in deciding \i’ho these civil scivants should he. In Great Britain 
the saliiiu'd otViciah appointed hy tiu' national pov-rnment or local ^oviu-ji incut authorities 
arc life a]>poin< incuts, in llic hij^hcr positions recruited mainly hv coni])ctitivc examination. 
In the case* of In^dilN spi'cudiscd occupations, such as inctlical men, lawyers and chartered 
uccourilnnts and siuiitar> inspci'tors, tins oxamuiatioii is coiidiictcd liy the professional 
or^ianisatioM and therefore consists, lihe ihi' Soviet (J^mimniiist Party, of a self-elected 
////i’ ^\llo ahaic can practise llie proftwion, whether lliey are appointed hy the state or 
einp!o\ed hy privati' individuals For these reasons the ^ivil service as a whole may 
he t‘oll,^idere I as u sidf-detei mined dt/c with a specialised knowledge and an obligatory 
code of personal eondm f, and to some extent a s.ociui outlook approved of by the existing 
goM'vninenl. lar^i'ly inllueneed hy' that of the superior civil servants who belong, by 
origin, and always by social ties, to the landed and capitalist class. It is noteworthy 
that sonio of tlu' ablest of the superior civil servants are attracted out of government 
8ervi(‘e )>\ tlu' oHei- from great capitalist enterprises of salaries four or five times greater 
«iaiv thom^ of the head d.'fiaitinents. During the present war the reverse process has 
taken place, and sinne of the most impo rtant, salaried posts have been transferred to 
profit-making capitalists, thus stivngthening Wie capitalist system as against the socialist 
movement y n pivs^ nUal hy the Labour Party. Jfo-day the headship of most of the new 
functions of g..^ .nment, rendered ne»‘essary during the war, sucli as the rationing of 
food the conlro of slopping, ami other types of war.production and distribution, have 
been taken over hy business men who have l»een and are still connected with the particular 
type of capitalist enter})ns(' conctTned. . ^ 
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tragedies of the Weimar Republic of Germany established in 1919, an^ 
the honoured Third Republic of France ; whilst the democratic govem- 
ments*of Czechoslovakia, Norway,^ Holland and Belgium are exiled from 
thei» own countries and have their headquarters in Great Britain. It is 
a strange fact that the only constitutional political democracies established 
in Eur«pj after the Great War, to survive to the present day, are, in fact, 
the USSR and the Republic of Turkey, both of which have recognised in 
their constitution the One-Party System of government.^ 

1 cite these failures of the traditional Two-Party System of the U.K. 
andibhc U.S.A. and of the Many-Party System of other European capitalist 
democracies, not in order to pave tJie way for the adoption of the One-Party 
System of the USSR and the Republic of Turkey, but to raise the question 
whether sociologists have yet solved the problem of how to organise the 
government of the people by the people, and be it added, for the good of 
the people ? Is the problem which we have to solve the ascertainment 
of the personal or public opinion of the inhabitants — if they have any — 
as to what shpuld be the exact policy of the government in the complicated 
issues of home and foreign allairs ; or is it the understanding and con- 
sequent consent of the inhabitants to policies originating in the advice 
of specialists, with an agreed scale of values of what is right or what is 
wrong, and with sufficient scientific knowledge of what has happened and 
is happening, to be able to forecast what will happen if certain steps are 
taken to make it happen ? 

^ “ Norway has no two-party systom, but proportional representation. The whole 
country is not one? constituency but is divided into eighteen provinces and eleven groups 
of towns with proportional representation within each separate constituency. Since the 
last Groat War no parl y has (jorainanded an absolute majority in the national jiarliaraent, 
called the Storthing, and no government has been a majority government. Thi.s means 
that generally tiie administration has not been very strong. . . . There was a fooling 
that political institutions and procedures had not been readjusted to meet modern con- 
ditions ; in many quarters there was a craving for ‘ more iiusiness m politics and less 
politics in business Certain sections in the press were constantly trying to ridicule 
the Storthing and the whole political system as not efficient enough. And the complex 
party situation called for a thorough discussion of the very principles of our parliamentary 
system. . . . 

“ But anybiidy taking this as an evidence of budding sympathy for a totalitarian 
system of government would have been entirely mistaken. It was rather evidence of a 
growing realisation of the waste of energy in Party strife, of a groping toward new moans 
of minimising the costs of fretion in public life, of a realisation of the fact that national 
politics does not mean merely fighting — fighting other Parties and platforms and their 
political ideas and eon(;eptions, "but that it means also (and in daily routine more than 
anything else) cooperation and coordination.” See / Saw it Happen in Norway, by Carl 
J. Hambro, pp. 66, 70-71. 

2 One of the cardinal defects of the Two-Party or Many-Party System, as contrasted 
with government by a permanent civil service, or the equivalent, a One^Party Hite, is 
that the immediate jiurpose of a general election, contested by rival Parties, ls to brir/fe 
into office a group of men many of whom have no technical qualihcation, whether as 
administrators, or for dealing with such ^l^)ocialiHed services as national finance, or the 
supervision of courts of law, foreign ^r military affairs, special services (jf education, 
health insurance and unemployment. 
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Will Political Parties survive ? 

It is obvious that when there is civil war within a country, or inter- 
national war between sovereign states, the One-Party System witli its 
suppression of incipient revolt or Fifth Column treachery, will and must 
prevail. Once class conflict between “ a nation of the rich and a nation 
of the poor witiiin a community or war between sovereign states has 
ceased to trouble humanity, 1 see no reason for the survival of political 
Parties, One, Two or Many, seeking to dominate the whole life of the 
country on all issues, home and foreign. I foresee a rise of infinite 
vari(»tie.s in the grouping of men and women for different but not incon- 
sistent j)urposes. These associations will include as a matter of course 
the trade unions and consumers’ c.ooperativc movements, collective farms 
and industrial (;ooperaf.ives, professional associations with definitely 
ascertained qualifications for ilie s(^rvice of the community such as lawyers, 
medical men, archib^ds and accountants, and civil servants. There may 
even be associations of individual producers, preferring a lonely but 
unregulated life, producing and selling stray articles sufficient for meeting 
their own personal needs. But besides all these organisations concerned 
with the production of commodities and servic^es needed for tlie material 
progress of a community, there wdll be organisations for scientific research, 
for music and aiding, for s])orts and games and heaven knows what else, 
even for participation in religion-, rites and ceremonies, in order to live a 
holy life with the hope of personal immortality or of absorption in the 
spirit of love at work in the universe. All the.se bodies will seek to be 
represent ( h 1 on local councJIs and the national representative assembly, 
electi'd by all tiie iidult inhabitants witliin a particular area ; not in 
order io light, each other for suprmuacy in all issues of the natioti’s home 
and foreign alTairs, but sii as t.o secure the opportunity of contributing 
their yieculiar kiiowledgi', skill, artistic, gifts ov etiiical (‘odes of conduct 
to th“ lilc of tiie iiatinn. So-called *’ free thought ami fape expression 
by word and by writ, mocks liumaii ynogicss, unless t lie common people 
are taught to think and insyiired to us(^ this knowledge in the interests of 
tlunr eommouwea.lt li. i’liis will he dom* by leotuies and discus.sions among 
their fellcov citizens up and down the country;. by seeking election to 
representaii\'(! .issiuiiblies or serving on administrative executives. It is 
this wul(‘spread knowledge of and devotion to* the public welfare that is 
th(‘ key no U' of Sov iet Democrai'y. 

The Denioernhc Control of the Instruments of Production , 
Distribution aifd Exchange 

At t his ; o.nt 1 roacli tlu' most distinctive and unique characteristic 
of Soviet (V.nniiunism : the demoeratie cotitrol of laud and capital. 
This ehtails a brief summary of the Marx-EngeLs jnterpretation of the 
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structure and the working of capitalist profit-making — the dominating* 
feature of what is termed “ Western Civilisation 

Kad Marx in his long study of the capitalist profit-making system in 
Great* Britain— the land of its birth — admitted that in its earliest stages 
it had *two outstanding achievements. Through the use of power, 
mechanieation and mass production carried out by multitudes of weekly 
wage-earners, the wealth of the nation had been enormously increased. 
'But it had done more than this. By sweeping away the network of 
feudal obligations between king and barons, the lord and his tenant, and 
the craftsman and his guild, and by substituting for these outworn ties 
the individualist creed of free competition with the minimum of state 
interference, Western Civilisation had secured for the fortunate few who 
have inherited, or gained, a secure and sufiicient livelihood, an absence 
of restraint in thought, word and act unknown to the mediaeval world. 
Unfortunately this same capitalist profit-making led to mass destitution, 
to low wages, long hours, bad housing and insufiicient food. In the 
famous words, of Disraeli, it divided Great Britain into “ a nation of the 
rich and a nation of the poor The all-powerful governing class of land- 
lords and capitalists h«ad, in fact, refused to multitudes of men, women 
and children that other and all-important ingredient of personal freedom 
— the 'presence of opportunity to live a healthy, happy and cultured life. 
Even more disastrous to the welfare of the comniuiiity is the constantly 
recurring unemployment of millions of men, gradually producing a hard 
kernel of workless people, mostly young persons, who become, as years 
pass by, veritable parasites. One evil Marx did not foresee. There would 
be not only urKunployment on a vast scale, but a sinister dc'cline of the 
birth-rate threatening the survival of our race as a significant factor in 
human progress. What British socialists failed to realise was the truth 
of Karl Marx’s prophecy, that with the advent of mono2)oly capitalism, 
with its restricted production, and when profits failed, periods of bad 
trade would not diminish, but would increase in intensity and dural ion. 
Thus the landlords and capitalists in the European sovereign states would, 
in order to use profitably their surplus capital, seek new lands to conqu(‘r 
in Africa and Asia, inhabited by helpless natives, easy to cheat and 
enslave. This would lead to aggressive imperialism on the part of the 
Great European Powers. * The (dimax would be world war, whicli, if not 
prevented by an internatioiml uprising of the })roletariat, might destroy 
Western Civilisation by mutual mass murder and the wholesale destruc- 
tion of property and lead to a return of brutal barbarism — a forecast 
which has been dramatically fulfilled. Henc.e the slogan : Workers of 
the world, unite ; you have nothing to lose but your chains, and a new ' 
world to win”. ^ 

But what should be the new ^orld order when the workers^ were in 
the scat of power ? Karl Marx had suggested a “ dictatorship of the 
.proletariat”, to be followed,* in some undefined way, by a “classless 
society ”. When fanatical followers argued among themselves frhat 
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exactly these phrases meant, and appealed to their leader, Karl Marx is 
reported to have observed, “ I am not a Marxist ’’ — which implied that 
the future socialist order would have to be determined by the scientific 
study of future events which could not be foreseen. Lgnin discovered, 
when tlj(‘ Bolsheviks achieved power, that a classless society had to be 
slowly built up by tlu^ deliberate but gradual evolution of a multiform 
deino(Uiicy : the organisation of man as a citizen, man as a producer and 
rnun as a consumer. Thus the Bolshevik Party, led by Lenin, proceeded'^ 
to d(^v(‘iop a powerful trade union movement, now numbering more than 
twenty million members, including all the workers, by hand and by brain, 
em[)loyed iu state or municipal and consumers’ cooperative enterprises ; 
also of the consumers’ cooperative movement, to-day numbering over 
thirty-s(‘.von million m(unl)ers, tlie largest and most active in the world. 
Th(u*e remained ovv.i the agriculi-ural populatioti, the largest element in 
Tsarist Itussia ; consisting of a. few great landlords and a minority of 
v/ell-to-df) Kulaks owning agricultural land and employing labour at 
misiTubly low wages, in order to make profit by the prodiiction and sale 
of agricultural products, whilst the vast majority were poor peasants, 
always on tli(‘ point of famine whetlier as agricultural labourers or as the 
owners of tiny plots of land. Lenin did not undertake to solve this 
problem. He thoiiglif that it was impracticable at that stage of develop- 
ment t.o sw(‘e]) away the profit-making motive in agriculture. After his 
d(‘.ath, ntidm and liis associates persuaded the All-Union Congress of the 
Coimniinist, Party to adopt, ami the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to 
a])[)Iy, tl)(v ])riuei])le of the collectivisation of agriculture embodied in 
associations of s(‘lf-gov(' ruing worker-producers. After 1929 thousands 
of eolleetive farms ojxmed u]) throughout the Soviet territory, to-day 
nuinluMing well over two hundred thousand. Those collective farms had 


what has i)e^Mi termed a mixed economy. Unlike the a*gricultural 
cooperat iva* so(;ieties of Seaiidmavia and the U.S.A., the members of the 
colh'ctive farms are not, prr) tit-making employers of labour, whether in 
th('ir own farms or m joint- fac^tories for the preparation of food products 
and the sidling to tli(‘ retailers. They are associations of agricultural 
workc'rs c‘ngag(‘d in a common task of cultivating the land for the supply 
of food, wliid-lier vegetable or animal. Nor is personal property excluded 
from this mixed eixmomy : it is usual for eachVorker and his family to 
be allotted a pi(‘ce of land which they caif cultivate for the supply of 
t \(Mr own food, the surplus being sold in the neighbouring free market, 
whe.iv tli(‘y can buy commodities produced in the neighbourhood. These 
^ col eetiv(‘ farms liold tin* land on a permanent lease from the government 
^utiiout payuuuit of rent so long as they fulfil their collective obligation 
.0 t K f o.nmuilit} . In ndairn tor {^lie use of the land they are required 
o tq t le goveinmeiit a detiiied amojmt of the product, for which they 
are paid .v.-d prices, selling tlie surplus in the local market ; they also 
V goAcinment for tlit» supply* of tractors and often for the 
s u ed meehanies provided by the .government^ local tractor stations. 
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Any inequality in the fertility of the land held by a particular collective 
farm, or its access to nearby markets, is remedied by an income tax on 
the members as a whole, and on the individuals who are selling com- 
modilies in the free markets. Thus the government exercises a monetary 
control over the collective farms.^ 

It must be added that for the cultivation of plants and the breeding 
of animals involving specialised knowledge and scientific research, there 
are state farms, either belonging to the national or local governments, 
and administered with the active cooperation of the trade union move- 
ment, as is the case in all completely socialised institutions. 

Is the USSR a Multiform Bemocracy ? 

Now it is important 1?o note that, throughout the development of this 
multiform democracy, Lenin and Stalin both realised that it was man 
as a citizen through the political state that had to be the predominant 
partner, if only because, unlike the organisation of the producers in trade 
unions or collective farms, or of the consumers in the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement, political democracy represents all the inhabitants of a 
given territory. It is necessary to emphasise this plain and indisputable 
fact, because the supremacy of the political democracy over industrial 
democracy not only angers the anarchists, who want to be free of all 
control, by whomsoever exercised, but upsets those who bfdieve in 
“workers’ control” or the “dictatorship of the proletariat”. What is 
still more surprising is that some avowed believers in political democracy 
suspect the duly elected deputies of becoming, somehow or other, 

“ dictators ” of a peculiarly sinister type. But it is clear that it is only 
an assembly, represemting all the inhabitants on its executive, that is 
entitled, according to democratic principles, to preserve public order by 
law courts and police, and to defend the country from the aggression of 
foreign powers, and therefore to maintain an army, navy and air force. 
Moreover, there is the supply of electricity and pure water, transport by 
land and water, reclamation of deserts and waterloggt^d low-lying land 
turned into mud by slow winding rivers, enterprises which, in sparsely 
inhabited territories, may not yield profits to the capitalist and will there- 
fore not be undertaken. *Even more outstanding are the social services 
designed to provide for the liealth and education of all the inhabitants, 
for scientific research, music, art, even games and sport ; in a word, the 

> This type of organisation — associations of self-governing owncr-produwrs — is also , 
that of specialised workers, such as fishermen and the hunters of fur-producing animals, » 
as well as the handicrafts for the production of specialised articles, and in a few cases of 
factory and mine workers. These industrial cooperatives or self-governing workshops 
to-day include over two million workers |.nd show every sign of increasing. Within the 
capitalist profit-making system they have heen a failure in spite of the devoted ]nopa- 
ganda of the Christian Socialists in J840-186() or the more revolutionary fervour of the 
Guild Socialists in 1910-1922. The few that have survived are closely connected with 
and dependent on the consuipers’ cooperative movement. 
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culture for a progressive people. All these activities require an income 

which can only he raised in one of three different ways . (1) taxation of 
individuals or groups ; (2) the surplus value over cost of prcrduction 
yielded by state and municipal enterprises for liomo consump^ioi? ; or 
(3) by fondgn trade, exchanging goods which the nation does not require 
{i.e. gold in the USSR) or can make more cheaply for commodities which 
they do not possess but require for the consumption of their own citizens. 
Henc(* the n(i(*d for the establishment of a planning department (Gosplan), 
perhaps the most important of all the ministries included in the Council 
of People’s Commissars for the successive Five-Year Plans from 1928 to 
1942. 

The ConstitufioH of 7936 based on the Rights a^\d Obligations of Man 

This elaborates structiiT(', including a declaration of tlie rights and 
oldigations of th(‘ individual citizen, is described and laid down as the 
law of the, land in tin* Articles of the New Constitutioji <^f 19110. This 
remarkahh* document ought to be studied by all sociological students. 
WIku’c it- (linVrs from the two historic Dechirations of the Rights of Man 
— the Ani(',ri(*ari and the French - at the end of the eighteenth century, 
is that it- insists on the fundamental fact, that without this obligation on 
t-h(^ })a.rt of all tlie inhabitants, all the time, to provid(‘ security and pro- 
duc(‘ j)lent-y, the right to lih', liberty and the pursuit of happiness will 
b(i an i(lh‘, dream for th(‘ vast majority of the inhabitants of a given 
country. 

ll(‘r(‘ ai‘e a few of its bl4 Articles, in its chaj^ters, which I pick out 
as (hdining th(‘ structure and a,ctivities that 1 liave attempted to sum- 
marise. A flicle 1 lavs down that “ The economic foundation of the USkSR 
consists o[‘ th(‘ socialist, economic system and the socialist ownership of 
tlu' tools and m(‘a,ns of production, lirmly establish(‘,d as a result of the 
lupiidation of the capitalist- e(Hmomic system, the abolition of private 
owuershij) of the tools and means of production, and the abolition of the 
ex])h)i1at ion of man by man This does not m(\an that the state should 
take ovi*r all tin* means of production, distribution and exchange. 
Arfuie h insists tliat- Socialist projierty in the USSR has either the 
form of sia.lf* })ro])('rt y (t he wealth of the who*le people) or the form of 
coojierative colh'ctive jiroperty (property (If se[)arate collective farms, 
propi'i'ty of coopiTative associations)”. Article 6, that “ The land, its 
deposits, w.itiM's, forests, mills, factories, mines, railways, wat(‘r and air 
t-ransjxnt, banks, means of communication, large state-organised enter- 
' pri.scs (state farms, machine-tractor stations, et(i.), and also the basic 
housing facilities in ciiu's and imlusVial loc-alit-ies, are state proj)crty, that 
is the wi^altli oJ the whole ])(mple ”. /t is inten'sting to note that this 
eeonomu ..emoeracy does not iiiterfm’e with private prop(^rty for personal 
use,^so long as this property is not made the opportunity for exploiting 
land or labour by profit-making laiidjords or capitalists. Thus Article 9 
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provides that Alongside the socialist system of economy, which is the 
dominant form of economy in the USSR, the law allows small-scale private 
ente^rise of individual peasants and handicraftsmen based on their 
personai labour, provided there is no exploitation of the labour of others 
’Finally ^Irlicle 10, The right of personal property of citizens in their 
income from work and in their savings, in their dwelling-house and 
auxiliary husbandry, in household articles and utensils, and in articles for 
personal use and comfort, as well as the right of inheritance of personal 
propiRrty of citizens, is protected by law 

There are otlier rights which are protected by the New Constitution. 
For it ensures to every citizen not only protection against aggression and 
arbitrary arrest, but also the right to have remunerative work ; for the 
women the right to a sjiecially elaborate provision for motherhood ; for 
both sexes the riglit to sj)ecified hours of rest and paid weeks of holiday ; 
the right of edu(;ation of every kind and grade and at any age ; and, most 
far-reaching of all, the right to full economic provision, according to need, 
in all the vicissitudes of life — this formal enactment of such enormously 
extended “rights of man’' is but the explicit consecration in the Con- 
stitution of what was throughout the USSR already very largely in opera- 
tion. Over and above all this elaborate organisation Article II insists 
that “ the economic life of the USSR is determined and directed by a 
state plan of national economy in the interests of increasing the public 
wealth, of st(jadily raising the material and cultural standard of the work- 
ing people, and of strengthening the independence of the USSR and its 
capacity for defence ”. 

Finally, all these rights are complemented by obligations on the ])art 
of the individual cdtizen. Ariirle 12 enacts that “ Work in the USSR is 
a duty aiTd fi ' matt(‘r of honour ’ for every ablebodied citizen, on the 
principle ‘ He who does not work shall not eat ' Thus “ in the USSR 
the principle of socialism is realised : ‘ From each according to his al)ility, 
to each accordhig tn his work ’ ”. Once this principle has ])een aetted on 
the human race can progress to the higher level of communism : “ From 
each accordirig to his faculty and to each according to his need ”. 

This fundamental transformation of the social order — the substitution 
of planned production •for community consumption, instead of the 
capitalist profit-making of .so-called “ Western Civilisation ” — seems to 
me so vital n (-liange for the better, so conducive to the progress of humanity 
to higher levels of health and happiness, virtue and wisdom, as to con- 
stitute a new civilisation. This is not to say that in twenty years the 
Soviet Union has achieved a condition of plenty as statistically opulent, 
as the richest capitalist nations have reached in the course of several 
centuries. In spite of a material progress during these twenty years 
which has probably never been * equalled in any other country at any 
period of its history, the onct hundred and eighty million Soviet citizens 
(excluding the territorj?” regained in 1939-1940) have still an insufficient 
supply of what seem necessaries bf civilisation — to name only two, of 
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bedrooms and baths ! What is really significant in this connection is the 
economic discovery that this substitution, for profit-making ^ manu- 
facturing, of planned production for community consumption, fre^ the 
nation not only from the alternation of booms and slumps, but *also, by 
ensuring a ul)iquitous effective demand in the growing population, from 
tli(; liitlierto incessant social malady of involuntary mass uneirfployment. 
As to increasing plenty, Soviet Communism has the guarantee not only 
of a continiious advance of technical science, but also of the psychological 
discovery by th(‘. workers that the j)lanning system eliminates the eliemy 
party in the production, distribution and exchange of commodities and 
services. The entire net product of the community is, in fact, shared 
among those who cooperate in its production, in whatever way they them- 
selves decide, without tribute to an hereditably parasitic class. This 
produces an emotional passion for production among the millions of 
workers by hand and by brair. such as heretofore has only been manifested 
in other countries by the individual peasant proprietor or the profit- 
making entrepreneur. In the USSR it is the trade unions that most 
strongly insist on the utmost use of the labour-saving machinery, and 
who have develop(‘d the famous Stakhanov movement and socialist 
emulation bitwecui the workers of one factory and those of another 
factory, so as to produce, more at a less cost and thus increase the wealth 
of the. nation. 


The Communist Party : its Origin 

To what grouj) of men can this remarkable transformation in so short 
a tiiiK* l)(‘ at.t;ributed ? For it must be recalled that a bare twenty years 
ago the vast t(*TTitorv of Soviet Russia was a scene of indescribable misery 
and (•orifusion ; a defeat(*(l army with millions killed and wounded ; 
workei’s and peasants everyw]ier(‘ in revolt : famine ajid epidemics raging 
through the land. Five Great Pow’^ers had invaded, or were invading the 
country; lirst victorious Germany, to grasp more land; then Great 
Britain, France and even the U.S.A. to help the White Army to restore 
the hhu])('ror to his throne ; whilst Japan was in occupation of some of 
Sib(’ria. No one outside Russia, except a fe.jv fanatical communists, 
belu‘V(‘d in the early twenties that Bolshevik Russia could or would sur- 
vive. To-day, desj)ite violent prejudices against the new scoial order 
on the part of capitalist^ govtunments and their supporters, all the govern- 
ments of tlu^ world, whether dictatorships or political democracies, are 
^compelh'd to recognise that the USSR is a Great Power, with a stabilised 
po})ulation of two hundred millions ; a decline of the death-rate and rise 
of tin* birth-rate ; no unemploymeflt, and, so many competent investi- 
gators tlfiiik. a steadily rising standard of health, comfort and culture, 
for the vase population of one-sixth of the (,\arth’s surface. 

one denies, whether he admires or abhors the daily fife and destiny 
of the two hundred million inhabitants of the USSR, that it is to the 
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CommuniBt Party, as created by Lenin and developed by Stalin and his 
associates, that the credit or discredit of the entire organisation of the 
Soviet Union belongs. What is the origin and constitution of the Bolshevik 
Party ^ What is its living philosophy and what are its activities ? And 
finally, ^what are its defects, or “ infantile diseases ”, to use Lenin’s term, 
which many or may not be permanent ? 

The All-Union Party {of Bolsheviks), which to-day is its official title, 
first appeared in 1898 at Minsk, as the result of a cleavage in the Social 
Denfocratic Party of Russia, two separate parties emerging — the Bolshevik, 
the Majority Party, and the Menshevik, the Minority Party. 1 need not, 
in this summary, describe in detail the tangled history of the Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party of the USSR. The Bolshevik Party led by Plekhanov 
and afterwards dominated by Lenin, was inspired by the Marxian vision 
of a world revolution, whilst the Menshevik adhered to the liberal policy 
of the German Social Democratic Party and the British Labour Party 
during the first two decades of the twentieth century. Unlike his Russian 
predecessor, unlike any other party organiser, Lenin had no use, within 
the Bolshevik Party, for mere sympathisers, for partly converted disciples 
who were ready to vote for his Party. The Bolshevik Party was not a 
Party of electors prepared to give their vote for candidates selected by 
the Party ; popular election did not exist in Tsarist Russia. The Party 
that Lenin forged for his revolutionary activities became, after the seizure 
of power, the organisation by which alone tlie revolution, so Lenin believed, 
would be maintained and directed. To-day it exists, as the student of 
political science will realise, chiefly as tln^ means by which the people of 
the USSR, in all their multiform participation in public affairs that we 
have described, have been supplied with a political, intellectual and legis- 
lative eliit enjoying the confidence of the people by its disinterestedness, 
its superior training and its practical insight into the needs of th(i immediate 
situation, able to guide the people’s uncertain state during the first period 
of its new freedom. Otherwise there would have been no continuous 
guidance, no persuasion, ubiquitous and consistent, of the hundred and 
sixty million inhabitants belonging to different races, mostly illiterate, 
scattered over one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 


• Its Organisation 

The elaborate constitution of the Communist Party described in the 
sixty-paged chapter of Soviet Conmiunism is a complicated type of demo- 
cratic self-government of which I can here give only a mere outline.^ 
From first to last there is no mention of an autocratic leader whose will 
is law. The Communist cell, the ba!^ic organisation to be found in every 
type of association, industrial a^d agricultural, scientific and* cultural, 
even associations for games apd sport, elects deputies to local conferences 
of the Party, and from these conferences deputies are appointed the 
congress of the Party df each constituent republic or autonomous region. 
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and from thence to the supreme authority of the Party— the All-Union 
Congress of the Communist Party meeting at Moscow. So far as its 
interna] constitution is concerned, it is a democratic organisation, similar 
to t he. recognised professions in Great Britain of medical men and surgeons, 
of barristers and solicitors, and it admits new members after examination 
to t(‘st tladr capacity to practise the vocation concerned. Where it differs 
from tliesc ])rofessional organisations is in the rigour and all-inclusiveness 
of the conditions imposed on the memb(;rs, and in the variety and import- 
ance of its activities. *> 


“ Puritan ” Ethics 

WJiat, foi‘ instance, is the code of conduct for the individual member ? 
ller(‘ J may note that there is a stop in the mind of former Boliemian 
admirers of tlie Bolsliovik revolution of 1917-1922 regarding what seems 
to tliem a terrifying resurrection of what they call “ puiitan ethics”. 
Within tlie Communist, Party and among the five million Comsomols (the 
organisation of yoiitli) sexual promiscuity, like ail forms of self-indulgence, 
has come to be (hdinitely thought contrary to commimist ethicvs, on the 
grounds enumerated l)y Ijenin : “ it is a frequent cause of disease ; it 
impairs the j)rodu(;tivity of labour ; it is disturbing to accurate judgment 
and inimical to iutelhutual acquisition and scientific, discovery, besides 
frequently involving cruelty to individual sullerers Tliis insistence on 
self-r(‘straint, in all cases where the health and haj)j)iness not only of the 
individual person but also of the community are at risk, accounts for the 
])enalisa,tion of homosexuality and for the limitation of abortion to oases 
in which the lile, of the ebild-bearing mother is threatened — ri^forms which 
are violently denounc(*d by some of the more ananbie of Soviet critics. 
Most, r('act ionarv of all, from the standpoint of the libertarian, ts the out- 
s])()k<'n a,])})roval of the lifelong attachment of husband a,nd wife as the 
most a])pro[)riate setting under communism for family life. 

Tims t,ii(‘ t(\st of memlxTship of the Gommunist Party is'fundamentally 
that of ac.ceptance ol' an ideology relating to man in liis relation to man, 
and man's relation to the universe, from which is evolv(‘(l an exceptionally 
str ict (H)(h' of conduct,, not imposed on the ordinary (•itizen, a code which 
all members must, cany out, the sanction being reprimand, or, if obdurate, 
(‘X])ulsion fiMun iiKunbcTshij). It has even added, in its new category of 
“ sym])athis('rs ", sometliing analogous to the “ lay brothers ” of the 
religious orders. In fact,, in the nature of its mentality, as in the code of 
])ersonal conduct, tlie (Vmimuiiist Party resembles more a religious order 
•than the oi’ganisation of the learned professions of Western Europe, such 
as thosi^ of lawyer's arid doctors, engineers and public accountants. 

< 

The Education of the People 

Cftii 1 sum u]) the purpose — the vocation of the Communist Party of 
two million five hundred thousand ntembers, reififorced by five million 
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Comsomols, who are at work in the USSR to-day ? They constitute, it 
is said, the vanguard of the proletariat, or, varying the metaphor, the 
sprearhead of its activity, in the maintenance of the Bolshevik revolution 
andlih^ building-up of the state. But what does this mean in practice ? 
At all times more than half the Party membership continues at its manual 
labour in "the factory or the mine, in the oilfields or at- the hydro-electric 
plants, on the farms or in the railway or postal services, they serve in the 
armed forces on land, sea and in the air, with the mercantile marine or 
the fiver- transport vessels. The specific Party duty is so to lead their 
working lives as to be perpetually influencing the conduct of all their 
fellow citizens among whom they work. They must set themselves to be 
the most zealdus, the most assiduous, the most efficient workers of their 
several establishments. They must neglect no opportunity of raising 
their own qualifications and increasing their technical skill. They must 
make themselves the leaders among the wage-earners, employing every 
means of educating the non-Party mass in communist doctrines and soviet 
policy. In the meetings of the trade union and the consumers’ cooperative 
society, as in the manufacturing artel and the collective farm, they must, 
in concert witla their comrades in the concern, constantly take an active 
part, using tli(‘ir influence to guide the whole membership towards the 
most complete^, fulfilment of the function of the organisation in the socialist 
state, along tlie lines from time to time authoritatively proscribed by the 
All-Union Congress held at Moscow find addressed by the Party leaders, 
of whom, as I have before stated, Stalin exercises the greatest influence. 


The Linng Philosophy of Soviet Conimu'nisyn 

But tl^ere is another factor in Soviet Communism, sett ing it in c‘-ontrast 
with the civilisation of the western world. It is based on an intellectual 
unity throughout ail its activities ; it definitely rejects every remnant of 
the superstitiqn and magic which the twentieth-century man in the 
capitalist democracies retains in his conce}>tion of the universe and of 
man’s place in it. That is to say, Soviet Communism has a new ideology 
as well as a new economics. Soviet Communism puts no limit to the 
growth of man’s knowhnjge. It counts, in fact, on a vast and unfathom- 
able advance of science in every field, but it refuses to accept as know- 
ledge, or as the basis of its code of conduct, any of the merely traditional 
beliefs and postulates about man and the univt‘.rse for wliich no rational 
foundation can be found, or ajiy of the purely subjective imaginings of the 
metaphysician or the theologian. It excludes, and dogmatically excludes,^ 
the supernatural, whether this takes the form of the primitive belief in 
good and evil spirits, or the more ewilised reliance on a one omnipotent 
God (whether or not opposed by* Devil) involving the immortality of all 
human beings, each individual being destined for Heaven, Purgatory or 
Hell. This new living philosophy, termed scientific humanism, is wqrking 
out the ethics of a new civilisation arising from its own experience of social 

^ • b2 
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life . And in that pragmatic evolution of a code of conduct based essentially 
upon the hygiene of the individual and of the social organism of which h« 
forms part, Soviet Communism is assisted by the essential unity ih prin- 
ciple of its ecjonomics and its ethics. Under Soviet Communism, jvifh its 
planned production for community consumption, the pecuniary gain to 
the profit-making entrepreneur, nicknamed the Economic Galbulus 
the free working of which is the be-all and end-all of capitalist civilisation, 
is deemed an undesirable guide to action, whether public or private. 


Scientific Hunuinism 

To quote tlie last words of the last book of the Webb partnership, in 
the postseri[)t^ to the second edition : “ The dominant motive in everyone’s 
life must b(‘ not pecuniary gain to anyone but ttie welfare of the human 
race;, now and for all tiim*. For it is clear that everyone starting adult 
life is in debt^ to tlie community in wliieb he has been born and bred, cared 
for, f(Hl and elotljed, educated and entertained. Anyone who, to the 
exttaii. of his ability, does less than his share of work, and takes a full 
share of the wealth f)rodu(‘ed in the community, is a thief, and should be 
dealt witli as such. That is to say, he should be compulsorily reformed 
in body and mind so tluit he may become a useful and happy citizen. 
On the other hand, those who do more than their share of the work that 
is us(‘ful 10 the community, who invent or explore, who excel in the arts 
or crafts, who aj*e able and devoted lead(‘L*s in production or administration, 
ar(‘, ]iot only provided with every pt'cimiary or other facility for pursuing 
their chosem ca,reers, but are also honoured as heroes and publicly pro- 
claimed a.s j)a,tt('rns and benefactors. The ancient axiom of ‘ Love your 
neiglibour as voursi'lt’ ’ is embodied, not in the eccmomic bjit in the 
utilitarian cahadus, namely, the valuation of what conduces to the per- 
maiu’iit w(‘ll-being of the human race. Thus in the USSR there is no 
distinction between t he codii professed on Sundays and ^that practised 
on wrek-days. Tlie citizen aids in his factory or farm according to the 
sanK' scale of moral and ethical values as hc' does to his family, in his 
sports, or in his voting at elections. The secular and the religious arc 
on(\ The only good life at which he aims is a life that is good for all his 
fellow men, irrespi'ctive of age or sex, religion or race.” 

The Infantile Diseases of Soviet Comnuinism 

At last 1 come to the question : What liave been the disreputable 
features, tlie infantile disi'ases, to use the Leninist term, of the new social 
order during the twenty years of its^existence ? Or. to put the question 
more bluntly : What exactly is the indictment of Soviet Communism on 
the part of i liose who insist that it is a step backward in human progress 
and thendore sliould be opjiosed by the capitalist democracies ? 

There is, of course, the complete ^lacifist wh(ti objects to the use of 
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physical force, whether to upset a cruel tyrant at home or to repel a foreign 
power bent on new lands to conquer — a> living philosophy and code of 
conduct which neither I nor the vast majority of the critics of Soviet 
Conwnunism regard either as practicable or desirable as the way of pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind. I will therefore pass it by as irrelevant 
to the purpose of this introduction.^ 

The TTeason Trials 

Eet us take the first objection. During the three or four years from 
the autumn of 1917 to 1922, the Bolshevik Government had established 
itself in Moscow and had succeeded in repelling the German, British, 
French, American and Japanese invasion, of that part of the territory of 
Tsarist Russia which J^he Bolsheviks thought themselves capable of 
defending. For some time after they had made a formal peace with their 
recent enemies they wore confronted not only by local rebellions but by 
continuous and extensive underground sabotage in the newly established 
plants and factories, mines and means of communication, workers’ flats 
and hospitals, by the remnant of the upholders of the old tsarist regime, 
all of which had to be summarily suppressed. But this obviously neces- 
sary use of force was not the only task awaiting the revolutionary govern- 
ment. History proves that in all violent revolutions, those who combine 
to destroy an old social order seldom agree as to what exactly should be 
the political and economic pattern of the new social organisation to be 
built up to replace it. Even our own limited revolution of lf)89 in Great 
Britain, whereby a Protestant king by Parliamentary statul^e was sub- 
stituted for a Catholic king l)y Divine Right, was followed, for nearly a 
hundred years, by generation after generation of conspirators to whom 
treason and rebellion, spying and deceit, with or without the (‘onnivance 
of a foreign power, were only part of what they deemed to be a rightful 
effort to overturn an even worse state of home and foreign affairs than 
they had joined as rebels to destroy. Thus, when we published the 
second edition of Soviet Communism in 1937, the outstanding scandal, so 
hostile critics of the Soviet Union declared, were the Treason Trials ^ 
which took place in the thirties, not only of old Bolshevik comrades of 
Lenin and opponents of»Stalin’s subsequent policy, but also of the best 
known commanding ofFiccrf^ of the Red Army, many of whom had been 
tsarist generals, transferring their allegiance to the Bolshevik Government 

^ Those readers who are complete pacifists may bo in t,e rested in an article by me in 
I Believe (a volume of (\ssays by tw(*nty-throc eminent men and women published by 
George Allen and Unwin, ])p. 837-338), where J givv my reasons for rejecting the assertion* 
“ that all wars are wrong 

* In the American Ambassador Davies’ remarkable book My Mission to Moscow he 
declares that these Treason Trials were justified by the police in the US8R, and not only 
of Quisling’s intriguing with the enemies of Moscow, like Yagoda or the G1*U of the 
generals, but also in respect of hon^^urable men who were bent on seemring, by underhand 
means, the defeat of Stalin’s policy of the collectivism of agriculture and other social 
reforms started in 1933-19^7. See pp. 129-138. * 
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in order to defend their native land from invasion by German, British, 
American, French and Japanese armies ; but who, it was alleged and I 
think proved, had l)egun to intrigue with the German Army against the 
new social order of the Soviet Union. The most important of these 
cons])iracies was the Trotsky movement against the policy of building up 
socialism in one country as impracticable and insisting that the Bolshevik 
Party should abide l)y what was lield to be the Marx-Lenin policy of pro- 
moting proletarian revolutions throughout the world. The success of 
the Sovi{‘t Government in instituting not only a political but an industrial 
democracy, and ibereby enormously increasing the health, wealth and 
culturci of i.he inhabitants, and the consequent recognition of the USSK as 
a Gre.iit Power, discredited the Trotsky movement, which 1 think was 
finally liquidated by the murder of Trotsky in Meixco by one of his own 
followers. To-day, and for some time, there hS-s been no sign of con- 
spiracies or faked conspiracies within the Soviet Union. The fear of 
German invasion and the consequent dominance of the Nazi system of 
racial o])pression has made clear to all the hmm fide eitizen,S4of the USSR 
the overwhelming desirability of keeping out of world war as long as 
possi))le, meanwhih' devoting their energies to increasing their means of 
liv(*liho()d and their defimsive power ; whilst the capitalist democracies 
and Axis powers were engaged in mutual m.ass murder and the destruction 
of projxu’ty. Wlnui the German attack plunged llussia into war it was 
iTiiinediately appanmt that the inhabitants of tlie USSR, whether soldiers 
or civih'uis, iikmi, women and young peoph‘, were so convinced of the 
IxMU'fits yielded to the Socialist. Fatherland that they resisted not only 
witli HH'kless courage,but with considerable skill and ingenuity, the power- 
ful onslauglit of t lu' highl) mechanised German army hitherto victorious 
c.oiKjiKM’ors of one country after another. ^ 

Tiien' are, ]iowev('r, featur(‘s in Soviet (bmmunism which are either 
wliolly absent in (lr*\it Britain, the self-governing Dominions and the 
U.S.A., or a, re fa,r less virulent and ])ermanent than the}'’ seem to be in 
the Sovit‘1 Union of to-day. 


The Ido1isath(»t of the header 

The lirsi ol jhes(‘ is the idolisation of one iAdividual as an infallible 
leader who must, be rev('ren<*,ed and obeyefi and not cTiticised. This 
idolisation was seen in the popular elevation of Lenin, notably after his 
death, to tlie st<\t.us of saint; or prophet, virtually canonised in tlie sleeping 
figure in lh<‘ mausoleum in Moscow's Red Square, where he was, to all 
‘intents and purpos(‘s, worsliipped by the adoring multitude of workers 
and jieasants \\lio daily [lass befor^; him. After Lenin’s death it was 
agn*ed t li^it Ids ])lac(‘ couhl never be lillqd. Some new personality had to 
be jiroduced the hundrcxl and sixty million inhabitants of the USSR, 
most^of whom were illiterate, d(‘plorably superstitious and incapable of 
grasping the new ])ldlosophy of the Conamunist Par^y. Among the leaders 
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of the Communist Party there ensued a tacit understanding that Stalin 
shoul(^ be “ boosted ” as the supreme leader of the proletariat, the Party 
and^the state. His portrait and his bust were accordingly distributed by 
tens o:? thousands. But this idolisation of Stalin has largely ceased to 
exist iy the Soviet Union of to-day. In the village, municipal and union 
soviets, 16 cal heroes are held up for the admiration of and imitation by 
the people ; heroes of the workshop and of the field, heroes of research 
and exploration, ordinary people whose heroism consists not in an isolated 
couftigeous act under the stress of emotion, but in outstanding continuous 
application of courage and intelligence, initiative and self-discipline. The 
portraits of these heroes and heroines are to be seen everywhere. More- 
over, Stalin’s reccjit step down from the pedestal of the Holy Father of 
the Communist Party the prosaic position of Prime Minister, elected 
strictly according to the constitutional procedure of a political democracy, 
has, so to speak, secularised his status and made it that of any other Prime 
Minister ultimately dependent on the votes of the people. When Stalin 
disappears from the scene will he have a successor as an idolised figure ? 
I doubt it. The very concejdion of an infallible or a mysteriously inspired 
leader is wholly inconsistent with the Marx -Lenin materialist interpreta- 
tion of history. Lenin would have mocked at his idolised figure in the 
mausoleum in the lied Square of Moscow. Stalin has never claimed to 
be more tlian the duly appointed oflicial of the Communist Party and the 
democratically elected member of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Hence, J believe this infantile disease will die out with the spread of educa- 
tion among the multitude and the practice of the scientific method in all 
branches of human activities. With a more enlightenc'd electorate and 
the emergence of men with specialised talents I foresee that the influence 
now exer<!ised by Stalin will be inherited by a group of prominent members 
of the Communist, l^urty, of its All-Union Congress, qualified to stand for 
the central committee and its subordinate councils. This group who 
happen to became the recognised leaders of the party will grow larger and 
more diversified with the development of new scientific technique in all 
departments of government, alike in Moscow and in its constituent 
republics. 

• 

The Disease of Orthodoxy 

• 

Far more repugnant to our western political habits is the absolute 
prohibition within the USSR of any propaganda advocating the return 
to capitalist profit-making or even to any independent thinki/ig on the 
fundamental social issues about possible new ways of organising men ii> 
society, new forms of social activity, and new development of the socially 
established code of conduct. It is upon this power to think new thoughts, 
and to formulate even the most* unexpected fresh ideas, that fhe future 
progress of mankind depends. This disease of orthodoxy in a milder 
form is not wholly absent in the capitalist political democracies. No one 
suggests that Switzerland is not a political democracy, and yet, as I have 
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serve the national interests, not of their own country, but of the USSR. 
In the first stages of the Allies’ war with Germany, during the period of 
the German Soviet Pact of 1939, they denounced the war as an “ imperialist 
war, wholly in tlie interest of the ruling capitalist and landlord classes of 
Great Britain, intent on safeguarding and extending the British Empire 
with if-s dominion over the coloured races of Africa and Asia. But 
directly Hitler’s German army marched, without warning, into the USSR, 
they suddenly turned round and started a campaign for an all-out war 
against Hitler's barbarous Na,zi armed forces. How far Premier Stalin 
and his collefigues in the Sovnarkom and the Presidium approve of the 
continued existence of the Third International is unknown. In the two 
years after Lenin’s death, Stalin successfully advocated *1110 policy of 
building up a. multiform democracy which would eliminate the capitalist 
and the landlord within the vast territory of the U§SR ; and he denounced 
Trotsky’s alternative of organising, in other countries, violent revolutions 
against the capitalist system. Hence the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Government has been, throughout the leadership of Stalin,' in favour of 
peace, if possil)]e enforc(Ml by tin* Ijcagiie of Nations, and if that broke 
down, secured by treaties of non-aggression between the Soviet Union and 
all otlier sovereign st-ate.s, wittiout attempting to interfere with the internal 
organisation of each other’s countries. Persistent rumour suggests that 
he would like to s(‘(' the Comintern disappear, but, owing to its foundation 
by Lenin during th(‘, first glorioi:s days of the revolution of 1917, he is 
not prejaired to suppress it 

There is howi^vtT another exphanation for the cont inued existence of 
a British branch of the Comintern or Third International, and the con- 


(locnmonitMi ^(‘riuTifiaj ion of lliis sudtlen twisl. -round tlio (V)mmijnist J\‘irt^\ June 22, 
19-41, IS \')ct,or cJoll'iTKz's able Imok, Rnsfita and It is notable that, noitber one 

nor the tillier iiientions tla* fact, that the Conimunist Party is liy its constitulion ileporident 
for its ]ioliey on tlie (\iniiiib'in at- Mosooav ; if that ceased to exist-, tlie little {^roup of 
able men presided over hy the dislniguisbed seientisl JVofessor J. B. S. ^Haldane and the 
hoiM'st and able lalunir leader Harry l\>llitf, as j^eiieral seerotar>, could Ix'eome members 
of the local Jjahoiir l’a[tics or of the Fahian Society, and take an active jiarl m the orpauisa- 
lion of a iiniteil Lalionr and Soeia,li^l. Paily. 

’ AVe an' told in tln' most- an l-horit alive history ol the (^miuiunist Parly — Outline 
of the (\nnn)(tmst l*ath/ oj the Soricl (^niov, 2 vols , hy N. Popov-- that (pp. (H- 
fi2) The I'hrsl, (^nislitiK'nl. Pon^^ress of tlie (^nnmunist Thti'niat lonal was held at the 
hogninin^ ol Marcli 1919. It was attended hy delegfites from Kussia, the Likraine, 
Voland. Latvia, (h'rinanv, the Ihiiled States, ^iorw^ay, Hungary, Switzerland, Finland, 
Brilain and other eouiitiK's. 'liie eential rpiestioii at the was that of bourgeois 

domoeracy and ])roletarian di<’tatorshtp, the report on this question being made by Lenin. 
In Ills introductory spet'idi at the o]U‘ning of the Congress, Lenin said : ‘ It is only neces- 
sary to find that practical form which will enable the proh'tariat to realise its domination, 
^iich a form is the Soviet system with the iiroletarian dictatorship. . . ” In Lenin’s 

hook Stntr and JU roluhnn wc arc told tin- jnirpose of the Pomintern — ^ This victory of 
the wiirld ]»r‘olctanan revolution calls for tllh givatest- conlideiice, tlie closest fraternal 
union and the greatest ]K)ssible unity of revolut i« lar v action on the part of the working 
('lass in progr* ,ive countries These conditions cannot be aehiev'^ed unless a determined 
rupture is made on matters of principle, and a rutliiess struggh' is waged against the 
l)Ourg(^%'is distortion of socialism which has gained the upper hand among the leaders of 
the ofhi'ial Social Democratic and Socialist part 4 'es ' " (p. 63). % 
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tinued clash of this organisation with the Labour and Socialist Parties 
within the capitalist democracies in which the blame is on the other side. 
From^he very outset of the Bolshevik revolution in the autumn of 1917, 
the International Federation of Labour and Socialist Parties (known in 
former years as the Second International) has actually accepted, as 
representing the Russian people, three hardened counter-revolutionaries, 
who opposed Lenin and the revolution of 1917, and since then have con- 
tinued to intrigue against the Soviet Government. It is also a regrettable 
facUtliat the International Federation of Trade Unions, representing the 
Trade Union movement of the capitalist democracies, has refused to 
accept, as members, representatives of the All-Union Central Committee 
of Trade Unidns (AUCCTU) with its twenty-three million members. It is 
an odd fact that it is only the International Cooperative Alliance which 
has from the first to last accepted representatives of the Central Board of 
the Centrosoyus with its thirty-seven million members.^ Let us hope 
that Sir Walter Citrine by his wise recognition, on terms of equality and 
warm frieiuhship, of the All-Union Central (Committee of the Trade 
Unions of the USSR, will remedy this disastrous situation within the 
trade union world and that henceforth the Red trade unions will be repre- 
sented by Russian trade unionists in the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. If so, we may hope that the International Federation of 
Labour and Socialist Parties will follow suit and that the TJiird Inter- 
national and Second Internat ional wall be thus merge.d in one organisation 
aiming at a new social order within their own countries as well as per- 
manent peace among all the nations of the world. 

Britain and Russia : Social Reconstruction at Home 

One more question. Why have I exhausted the dwindling strength 
of an Over-Eighty in arguing that Stalin is not a dictator, whose? word is 
law, like Hitler is, and Mussolini tried to be ; tiiat the USSR is not only a 
fully fledged political democracy, but also an industrial dfunocrfic}', with 
a powerful trade union and consumers’ cooperative movement, with a 
newly invented type of associations of owner-producers in the collective 
farms and industrial cooperatives, all alike under the cont rol of the central 
and local government of a representative democracy, without distinction 
of sex, class or race '( And finally, that through planned production for 
community consumption, and the elimination of the profit-making motive, 
the Soviet Union has, in the short space of twenty years, increased the 

' This “ odd fact ” is explained by the similarity in constitution and activities of th^ 
Consumers’ (’oopcrative Movement in the Soviet Union and in capitalist countries; 
whereas there is a striking difference (as will he understood hy readers of the foregoing 
pages) between the eonstitution and activities of the Trade Union Movement within 
Capitalist Uernoeracies, eomparod loathe multiform demoeraey of the Soviet Union. 
This disparity of aim is even more true in the case of the Labour and Socialist Parties 
in capitalist countries, comjiared w^th the activities of the Communist Party in the USSR, 
with its planned production for community consumption as the accepted etonomio 
structure. • • 
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opportunity for life^ liberty and the pursuit of happiness for the vast 
majority of its near two hundred million inhabitants, scattered over one- 
sixth of tlie earth’s surface ? 

I started this task with tlie approval and help of my life partner \also 
an Over-Eif^hty) because we thought it desirable that all those who are 
sincen^ in tluiir avowed intention of creating a new social or(fcr within 
thfdr own country, designed to eliminate the poverty in the midst of plenty, 
characteristic of the wcaltliiest and the most powerful of the capitalist 
democTaci(‘s — th(^ United Kingdom and tlie United States of Ameriija — 
should study the internal organisation of the USSR so as to avoid its 
mistake’s and learn from its successful experiments. Owing to Great 
Britain's nnihc’d and stabilised population and unwritterl constitution 
whi(‘h permits every possible alteration, the establishment of this new 
social order need not involve a violent upheaval against a despotic and 
corrupt government, as it did in tsarist Russia. Thus the T3ritish people 
will be able to avoid the crudities and cruelties inherent in a sudden and 
violent, revolution, rendered more ruthless by the intcTventi'on of foreign 
powc’rs in favour of tin’ old tsarist regime. On the other hand, in order 
to carry out this social roconstruedion, without undue, delay, it will be 
desiral)l(‘ to study the bolder (experiments practicable in the USSR owing 
to th(‘ fa(d that tlu’ rc’volutionary government swept away the remnants 
of the old social ord(’r and therefore had a clear field for experiments, 
delibcratv'ly devis^’d, to carry ou^ their new living philosophy of scientific 
huma,iiism. W(‘ may disco v(‘r that many of the newly formed institutions 
are not contrary to tlu’ living jihilosophy of tlie Christian religion which 
tlu’ ])()liticai lea.d(‘rs of tlu’ ca])it.alist deimuTaeies assure us is the foundation- 
stoiH' of our own civilisation, hut are actually more in accordance with 
tlu’ ])r(‘C(‘])t of “ hne thy neighbour a,^ thyself” than the root impulse of 
profit-making enterprise, each man for himself and (h'vil take the hind- 
most 

(UfOprnifioH for a Nrw World Order 

But this peaceful (‘stahlishmeiit of an ecjuitahle humane social order 
has eeas(‘d to be the nia.in ])ur})ose of this essay. The vital issiu^s con- 
fronting the British jx’ople a, re, first to win the^war and then to win a 
permaiKMit peace. It is olivious that the heroic resistance, over a battle- 
front ()1 lb(M) miles, put u]) not only by the "Red Army and Air Force, 
follovv(‘d 1)}' a successful offensive, but also liy (uvilians, men, women and 
(diildren, is he]])ing us to win the war in a. shorter time than was practicable 
befon’ ( 1 reat Britain’s all-out alliance with the USSR. What seems crystal 
clear, (‘veii if we heat Germany to her knees and occupy her territory and 
emancipate the coiiquerc’d ])(’oples, w% shall not secure a permanent peace 
without the wh()le-heart(’d cons('nt of tlK^ USSR. In order to obtain this 
coopf’ratiou a sotting up a new L('agiie of Nations for the prevention of 
aggression, we must treat the government and people of Soviet Russia 
as equals, without any reserve arising Jfrom the da^p-seated antagonism 
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of our ruling class to the internal organisation of the socialist fatherland. 
For i^ is difficult to deny that during the period between the two world 
wars the ruling class of Great Britain was hostile to the continuance of 
Soviet •Communism even within the land of its birth. In the remarkable 
book ^fnbassador Dodds^ Diary — published after his death — there is 
documentary evidence that the governments of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. were, through their diplomatic representatives, official and 
unofficial, trying to turn Hitler’s aggressive intuitions ” away from their 
sea4)ound frontiers towards the common enemy of Hitler’s Germany and 
the capitalist democracies of the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations — the Soviet Union. This would mean tliat Germany would 
have secured the enormous resources of oil, minerals and foodstuffs in the 
Ukraine and the Caucavins, and might have been able to defeat the superior 
man-power of the USSR with its one hundred and eighty million 
inhabitants. 

To-day the scene has changed. Our great Prime Minister Churchill 
has secured national unity by the reorganisation of his Cabinet on the 
basis of close collaboration with the Soviet Union in decisively beating 
Hitler’s army in the west, recapturing the Baltic Provinces, with a possible 
joint oc(‘-upation of Berlin l)y the Allied armies. When this has been 
accomplished tin', four Great Powers — ^the United States of America, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the heroic Chinese represented by 
Kai-shek — can render Japan powerless by bombing her cities and munition 
factories from the Siberian airffelds and invading with armed forces 
Manchuria, and thus (Collaborating in tlirowing Japanese armies out of 
China. 

This new outlook entails abandoning the hostile attitude of some 
sections ftf our ruling class towards the internal structure of the now social 
order established in the USSR. For if we fail to treat her on terms of 
ecjuality as a democratic and freedom-loving people, how can we win the 
war against. Hitler's barbaric, hordes intent on world domination, and 
reconstruct on a democratic basis the devastated states of Denmark and 
Norway, of the Netlunlands and Belgium, of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, and above all, of the downcast and humiliated inhabitants of 
the great historic Republic of France. The recent treacherous assault 
of Japan on the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
the preliminary victories of the Japanese air force in Malaya, the Philip- 
pines and the Dutch East Indies, is another instance of the urgent need 
of an all-out coopi'-ration with the US8R, with our other ally Cliina, against 
the barbarous Axis Powers. Whether we like it or not, it seems thati^ 
owing to the closeness of her lengthy frontiers, in the west and in the 
east, to Germany and Japan, the Soviet Union will become the paramount 
military Pow(‘r in winning com}?lctc victory for the Allies. “ The whole 
civilised world ”, said the lat(j British Ambassador to Moscow- — vSir Stafford 
Cripps — in his farewell message to the Soviet people, “ proclaim* your 
victories, and we, yoifr allies, are^roud to count ourselves as sucli. But 
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the ei)d is not yet. The power of the Nazis is shaken but not broken. . . . 
When victory comes, of which we are so confident;, our two nations will 
have the privilcffc of leadiiif; the peoples of Europe towards a civilisation 
of satiity and cooperation. Together we must march forward to thkt 
vi(!to]'y. Tog(itlter wc must work and plan to bring about the happier 
life whicli tlieir .sufferings and their patience have earned for ttte masses 
of Jiumanity. . . 

B. W.. 

tVb. 1!42 • 
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thp: constitution 

“ By constitution we inoau, whenever we 8])eak with propriety and 
♦exactness, that assemblage of laws, institutions and customs, derived 
from certain fixed prmciplos of reason . . . that compose the general 
system according to which the community has agreed to be governed.” 

Henky St. John, finst Viscount Bolingbroke, 

Dissertalifm on Varluis, 1733, p. 108 


CHAPTER I 

TUK CONSTITUTION AS A WHOLE 

The constitittion of the Soviet Union differs, we think, from any adopted 
elsewhere during the ])ast (T)iiple of centuries, in not having been the 
outcome of deliberate and usually prolonged study by political philo- 
sophers and jurists. At no time was there anything in the nature of 
deliberation liy a coiistil uent assembly. There was no formulated outline 
or plan either of tlie constitution as a 'whole, or of the relation between 
its several parts. Even its most prominent feature — tin* broad base of 
innumerable local electt'd councils universally known as soviets — was 
adopted, as we shall describe in the follownig chapter, without this having 
been thought of as the piumanent base of a stable government eighteen 
months before. Tt is, in fact, one of the dilliculties of intelligibly describing 
this continuously evolving constitution that, whilst it is nowhere given 
as a whole, in any statute or olhcial docajment, no part of it can bo properly 
understood without having in mind all tlie rest. Thus, in tlie Soviet 
Union, what the western jurist is tempted to regard as the constitutiona.1 
structure, namely, the pyramid of soviets, is plainly only a fragment of 
it, and, as some may say, not tlie most important fragment. Whether 
by statutory enactment or by accepted practice, the constitution of the 
USSR provides for the active participation of the people in the work of 
government in more tlian one way. It is therefore; not only man as a 
citizen who is re})resent(*d/ He acts and votes separately in his capacity 
as a producer. Yet again, as a consumer, he also acts and votes sepa- 
rately. And, so far as coiunnis the millions who are members of the 
exclusive and highly disciplined Order of Companionship / styled the 
Communist Party, wliich undertakes the vocation of public leadershijf, 
we find these citizens acting and voting also in a fourth cajiacity, which 
may be thought io be the most^ influential of all. Thus, in dealing with 
the structure of the USSR, we must cast off, wholly and permaniuitiy, 
the obsolete idea that the Constitution of a nation is to be looked for 
exclusively in some legislative enactment, or other authoritativi? docu- 
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ment. We know now that in no nation, not even in the United States, 
is the whole constitution to be found in any document ; just as in no 
nation, not oven in the United Kingdom, is the constitution Wholly 
unwiitten. Whether or not we choose to say, with Ferdinand I^ssdlle, 
that “ th(‘ nial constitution ” of any country is nothing more than the 
actual reliitionships of power ”, we must, at any rate, always include, as 
part of the working constitution, everything that operates as such. More- 
over, in the U881I, we must accept, once for all, the fact that no distinc- 
tion is rna(](^ bet ween the exercise of power that elsewhere would be cjilled 
legislation, and tliat whicli would be deemed executive action cr adminis- 
tration. h]v(uy organ of cad ministration in the USSR is capable of 
legislative, and of executive action. Every one of them is free to act, 
within its own area and for all who find themselves within that area, very 
much as tliinks fit, so long as it does not actually contraveiK' any action 
or decision hy a superior authority. But, equally, every one of them can 
be ])(n‘em])k)rily restrained, and may liave its action vetoed and caneelled, 
by any organ oeeupying a superior place in the hierarchy. 

Can we venture on a l)ri(‘f summary of this elusive constitution before 
embarking on th<* (h'scriplJon of its various parts ? Such a sketch, whilst 
possibly suggesting more (juestions than it answers, may help tln^ reader 
to understaiul tie* necessarily detailed pages that are to follow. As we 
see it, tlie govenmnuii- centred in the Moscow Kremlin is the apex of 
half a. dv//AMi ])yramidal striietures covering the whole of the USSR, each 
of tlnun based, according i.o a cx>mm<ni ])attern, upon a vast number of 
relatively sma,ll iru'ct.iiigs of associaknl citiz:(uis for almost continuous 
discussion, and for the ])(*rio(iical direct election of primary rejireseiitative 
councils. Ea.(di of these structures rises tier after tier, through suc(a\ssive 
stages of (’.ouneils, g()V(‘rning evor-vridening areas and constituted by 
indirect e{i‘v’tion, up to a. groiif) whicli is supreme for each particular mass. 
These halfadi »Z(‘n (ill Iniina ting groups, in diflVrent (iombi nations, and by 
more or less formal joint consultations, constitute the soni'Cie of all govern- 
mental authority, wludlier legislative or exe<iutive. 

What. ar(* th(‘S(‘ half a dozen pyramidal structures 'i There is first the 
hi(uarc]iy ^ of soviets, from thos(' of the village and the city, through the 
distrait (rayon) and ])rovince (oblast) and constituent republic congresses 
or conf(T(Mic(‘^ np to t he All-Union (hngress of Soviets of the USSR, with 

^ ll\ii \iMO of tilt' tonii “ Int'ranby ” muat not b(‘ misiindcratood. No doubt th(i 
earliest iwa^e, inan\ et'iit lines ap;o, was to employ this word with a tlievdogical implication, 
ndatitij.*: to tilt' “ betivenlv host ” ; or to this or that form of church estahlishmont or 
pnestlv ordi'r. In Kn^lisli usage the term long ago came to he applied to non-thoological 
drganisat ions, hut often w ith an imjihention of formation and control from the top. The 
use of th(' term in modein logu, or in eontomporary science, mm implies no necessary 
asct'tidnnev or pn'-eininenee, an\ more than^ny theological nferenee, hut merely “a 
body of persons or things ranlii'il jn grades, ordeipi or classes, on(‘ above another ’’ ; or 
a system oe ^..les of lernis of sneeessive rank (as classes, orders, genera, species, etc.) 

(A Mr hfujlu^h IHciumary). It is in this purely neutral sense of 
clasaifieation, implying m'lther dictatorship nor popular eloefion, that w^c use the term 
in this book. 
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its Central Executive Committee (TSIK) and its Council of People’s 
Commissars (Sovnarkom). In this hierarchy of soviets it is the citizen as 
such Who is represented. But all citizens are assumed to be also pro- 
dueftrs^by hand or by brain, or the non-able-bodied dependants thereof. 
A large and rapidly increasing proportion of them are actually wage or 
salary ’earners and members of their trade unions. All the j^roducers 
thus paid are represented in the trade union hierarchy, equally based on 
innumerable small local workshop or ofiice meetings of the members of 
eac|j of the trade unions — now 154 in number — electing representative 
councils which rise, tier upon tier, up to separate central bodies for each 
of the several unions, and, yet further, to a supreme common assembly, 
the All-Unioil Congress of Trade Unions, acting for the whole aggregate 
of wage or salary recipients engaged in production or distribution of goods 
or services, by hand or%y brain. 

There are, however, other producers who are not remunerated by wages 
or salaries but are themselves owners, wholly or in part, individually or 
jointly, of tife instruments with which they work, and of the product of 
their labour. Of tliese owner-producers, as such excludc'd from the trade 
unions, there are now several classes, among whicJi two stand out as the 
principal. These two classes, numbering i-ogetlier mon^ than half the 
active product‘rs in th(i USSR, may be thought to be developing con- 
stitutionally into massive pyramidal structures parallel with those of the 
trade unions and the soviets, and formed on a similar pattern. Thus, 
there ar(‘ th(‘ millions of kustar workers, joined in arfris, now constituted 
as industrial cooperative societies of owner-prod iiccus (ineops) which elect 
their own tiers of councils for districts and provinces, culminating in a 
central dedegate body at Moscow. There are equally millions of 
member.^ of collective farms (kolkhosi, as distinguished from state farms 
or sovkhosi), the federal constitution of which is still only in germ, 
although it is already more developed in oth(‘r instances, notably in the 
corresponding organisation of profesvsional fishermen. 

All these producers, whether they work for wag(‘,s or salary, or as 
partners sharing a joint product, have, however, in common, not only 
their (utizenship, acting through the hierarchy of soviets, together with 
their function of production, organised partly in the hierarch}^ of trade 
unions, and partly in the several hierarchies of associations of owner- 
producers, but also a separate and (|uite distinct interest as consumers. 
Accordingly practically the whole of them — in fifty millions of adults 

— are united in the 45,000 country consumers’ cooperative societies in 
each of which the membership elects its owji l)oard of manageinent, whilst 
the societies are all united in district and provincial and i*epublic associa- 
tions, formed on substantially the^common pattern of indirect election, 
and culminating in the Central»Board of Centrosoyus, specificjally repre- 
senting the whole body of consumers throughout the USSR. 

Finally, there is the remarkable Companionship or Order, tern\ed the 
Communist Party, Wiose three million adult members and candidates. 
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supported by its atill larger junior organisations of Little Octobrists, 
Pioneers and Comsomols, arc not abstracted from the several masses of 
citizen produc( 3 rs and consumers, but, on the contrary, whilst remaining 
citizens, assuni(3 the function and the duty, not merely, in so far as they 
arc (‘leetc.d or appointed to ollice, of serving the community as its principal 
administrators, but also, in working at the bench or in the ^mine, of 
conlinuously educating, insjuring, guiding and loading the whole people 
among whom they live and work. It is interesting to find the internal 
organisation of this Companionship or Order following the common 
patt(‘ru running through all the rest of the constitution, with its base in 
the members’ in(‘(*tings of the 130,000 primary organs, and its tier upon 
tier of district and provincial and republic councils formed by indirect 
election, up to tlie supreme All-Union Congress of the Party, electing its 
Central Committee, which acts through its Politbureau, and its Org- 
bureau, and tlu* extensive secretariat that it appoints. 

Wliiit are not publicly formulated are the arrangements for the con- 
stantly shifting consultations and conferences which arc* perpetually 
taking place', not onl}', at each tier, between the intermediate councils 
and otlifuals, but also l)etween the several supreme bodies centred in 
Moscow and among their prominent leaders.^ It is from these consulta- 
tions ji nd (*.ouf(‘renc(‘S that emanate the streams of orders and “ directives ” 
re(|uircd for the gov(‘rument of so vast a country. The power needed for 
administration may be gene^MtcMl in tlie innumerable meetings of electors, 
producers, c-oiisuuK'rs and members of the Communist Party, which every- 
where form tli(3 bas(* of the constitutional structure. It is transmitted 
through the t.i(‘rs of councils as by a mighty conducting cable, working, 
as it- passes, the maclunery of government in village and city, district 
(rayon) a-nd jirovinia' (oblast) and republic. Jt is this conception of an 
upward strcaiu of eont inuously generated jiower, through multiform mass 
organisation, to l>e traustormed at the apex into a downward stream of 
authoritative la.ws and (lecr«*es and "‘directives”, that is^ indicated by 
its inventors l>y th(3 term “ democratic centralism 

It liad ti) na-iiit' tlit' jirineijial distinguishing feature in this com- 
plicated (‘oust itution, niilika' any other known to political science, we 
should say its all -pervading multirormity, Tlii^ was more than once 
elaimi'd hy Leiun as one of the priiicij)al merits of Soviet Communism. 
Tlie very multifoniiit y ol tlu' soviet- administration, he said, “ is a guarantee 
of vitality ; it is a pledge that- tlu* common and single aim will be success- 
lully lullilh'd. Idu* mon* varied, the better and the richer be the common 

^ Does not u hiimljir " bliiul s]>ot ” exist in the visions of other eonatitutions given 
by the pohtieal selentl^ls i It is Tie\er e asy to evaluate, in one generation after another, 
the transii’iit numhiings of the const itiif ioiuft structure represented by the constantly 
shifting priv'ite eonsultatious between dilTerentr ministers, different departments and 
different adn.uiistrative officials . not only with each other, but also with the Bank of 
Biigland anti the powerful as'<ocialions of capitalist ^employe^.s, representing, as they 
claim, j(U imlustry and commeree , and, even if only formally, with the leaders of the 
Trade ITiioii and (Cooperative Movements. i 
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experience, the truer and swifter will be the achievements of socialism, 
the easier will be the practical work, and only practical work will be able 
to evolve the best methods and means of struggle.” ^ 

• tV'lmt is the cause or the explanation of this multiformity ? The 
answer is that the working constitution of the USSR has necessarily to 
cover a riluch greater proportion of human life than that of any capitalist 
state, where so much is left to competitive profit-making. This all- 
inclusiveness was indicated in the “ Declaration of the Rights of the 
Labouring and Exploited Peoples ”, drafted by Lenin himself, ^ with which 
the Fundamental Law of July 10, 1918, opened. This declaration 
announced that — 

“ 1. Russia is declared a republic of soviets of workers, soldiers and 
peasants’ deputies. aA central and local authority is vested in these 
soviets. 

‘‘2. The Russian Soviet Republic is established on the basis of a free 
union of frec*nations, as a federation of national soviet republics. 

“3. Within the fundamental aim of suppressing all exploitation of 
man by man, of abolishing for ever the division of society into classes, of 
ruthlessly suppressing all exploiters, of bringing about the socialist 
organisation of society and the triumph of socialism in all countries, the 
Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants’ 
deputies further decrees : 

“ (a) In order to establish the socialisation of land, private ownership 
of land is abolished ; all land is declared national property and is handed 
over to the labouring masses, without compensation, on the basis of an 
equitable division giving the right of use only. 

“ (6) All forests, underground mineral wealth, and waters of national 
importance, all live-stock and appurtenances, together with all model 
farms and agricultural enterprises, are proclaimed national pro})erty. 

“ (c) As th*e first step towards the complet e transfer of factories, works, 
shops, mines, railways and other means of production and of transport 
to the ownership of the workers’ and peasants’ Soviet Republic, and in 
order to ensure the supremacy of the labouring masses over the e,xploiters, 
the Congress ratifies thc^ soviet law on workers’ control of industry, and 
that on the Supreme Economic Council ” ^ 

' Quoted in 8hveniik’s speecli in The Ninth Trade Union Uonfjress, Moscow, 1933, 

j). 3. 

^ Lonin doubtless had in mind, in emphasising collcH-tivism, the “ Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the (htizen ” adopted by the French National Assembly in 1789, 
with its emphasis on individualism. 

® Soviet Rule in Rusbia^ by W. R. Ratsgll, Now York, 1929, p. 81. It was given in 
Molotov’s speech to the Central Executive Comnutteo (TSIK) on January 23, 1933, as 
reported in Moscow iJaih/ Nev^s, tJIlnufiry 29, 1933. Molotov expressly safd that this 
Declaration of 1918 was “ written by the hand of Lenin ”. A French translation of this 
“ Declaration of the Rights of th^ Toiling and Exjiloited I*cople, ratilied by the Third 
National Congress of Soviets ”, will be found in Une Legislation communis' e, b^* Raoul 
Labry, Paris, 1920. • “• 
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tive, consisting as it did of the factories from only the Nevsky district. A 
proclamation was issued in its name wliich said : We propose that^ every 
factory and every trade should elect a delegate for every hundred workers. 
The delegates of eacli factory sliall form the factory committed. The 
delegates of all the factories sliall form the General Workers’ Conjmittee 
of (St. J*et(U‘sbiirg.” ' In the course of the next two months similar soviets 
sprang into being in a sc.ore of other Iliissian cities, from Ueval to Baku, 
Init their prompt suppression allowed no opportunity for any national 
c‘/Ongress of soviets to be convened. • 

The summary suppression of the soviets of 1905 did not prevent their 
remainbig in tlu‘. minds of tlui Russian workers. When,^ in February 
1917, tlu' tsarist regime fell, almost of its own rottenness, the vrorkers in 
the Pctrograd factories at oiu'.e spontaneously formed a soviet, which 
did not (ioncern itself sjiecially with any strike, but discussed and voted 
on all matt(‘rs of public inteiest. This example was quickly followed by 
the worker’s of Mosc.o w and those of many other industrial cities. Presently 
the Pi'trograd sovic't inviti'd all the other city soviets to send delegates 
to c,onstitut(*- a. congress of sovi(‘ts, whicdi appointed a standing com- 
nlitte(^ to sii- and a,ct Ixdwecm one (congress meeting and another. Here, 
it would s(*em, might b(‘ the basis for a workers’ government of the wdiole 
state. But it does not ajipear that this was immediately recognisc'd as a 
povssilde d(iV(dopnu‘nt of what liad been originally mere strike committees. 
Th(* lh)lsli(*vik Pa-rty was nomiiudly still working for the Party programme 
of 19(Kh wliicli had never been r(*vis(‘d, and which, whilst emphasising the 
full (X)lh‘,ctivism of its economii*. sid(% contemplabnl, on the political side, 
the substit ut-ion, for the tsarist autocracy, of nothing more novel than an 
(‘xtremcly democratic ])a,rliameutary assembly.^ Lenin, it is true, at once 
recognised tin' im])ortance of tlie novel form of “ soviets of** workers’ 
de])uti\‘S ” of 1905, in which lie saw “ ik‘W organs of jieople’s power”. 
At. the Fourth Congress of the Ruvssian Social Democratic Party, in April 
I90t), a. resol u1 ion was adopted explaining that the soviets, “in the process 
of striiggl(‘, be(%‘imt‘ tra.nsformed from “pure strike organisations into 
organisations of (jcnenil rvvoluiionaru struggle ”, and represented the 
“ embryc of ri‘ volutionary power”, dependent for “ their strength and 
signilicance (‘iitirely upon tlu‘. strength and silocess of the uprismg^' 

^ livn j iTfilortf of vol. ii. p. 1()6. Details will he found in the Russian work On 

thf thf^lon/ tf Soruls (f U orkris' Deputies in 1905, by V. Gorin, second odn., Moscow, 1930. 
for furllicr Fioin Pete? the (heat to Lenin, by S. P. Turin, 193t). 

- Tins prognnumo asserted that “ the first and immediate task put before itself by 
the Uushian Sueuil Demoeralie Party is to overthrow tlic tsarist monarchy, and to create 
n demoeralie repuldie, whose eonstitntion would guarantee the following : 

“ 1. TIh‘ sovereignly of the jjeople, Le. the concentration of all supreme state power 
ill tile hands t>l a legislative assemldy, eonl>isting of the peojdo’s representatives, and 
forming one*.('hamber. ^ 

2 I'liiv'*'* .„i, eijual and direet sufirago for all male and female citizens, twenty 
years old or over, at all elections to the legislative jisscmbly and to the various local 
organs #if seli-gov ernment ; the secret ballot at eleelions : the right of every voter to be 
elected to any representative institution: bieijnial parliameiits : salaries to be paid to 
the i>eople’s representatives/’ 
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They were, in fact, at first regarded, as Lenin expressed it as late as 
November 20, 1915, merely as ‘‘ organs of rebellion ” (Works, vol. xviii. 
p. 312). There seems, accordingly, some warrant for the'flifciggestion of an 
acute Qlerman historian, that, whilst Lonin had long foreseen the necessity 
of transforming the bourgeois liberal revolution into a socialist revolution, 
and h^d«at once recognised the soviets as t-lie weapon for effecting this 
transformation, it was only in March 1917, on receiving in Switzerland 
the first authentic news of the revolution in Russia, “that lie (Lenin) ’ 
macJjB a fateful discovery. He became convinced that the system of 
Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils — ^soviets — was the modern expression of 
the inevitable socialist-democratic revolution. ... In the soviet Lenin 
recognised thfc existence, in a weak and elementary form, of an entirely 
new type of working-class government which could only be compared 
historically with the Paris Commune of 1871. His study of the soviet 
convinced Lenin that everything which Marx had said in liis famous essay 
on the constitutional and political aspects of the Paris Commune applied 
with equal twitli to the Russian soviet in 1917.” ^ 

This is why, from the moment of his arrival in Ped-rograd, Lenin came 
more and more to speak of the soviets, as not only a mi^ans of checjking 
and controlling the Provisional (Toverninent, and not mendy as the instru- 
ment for the approaching overthrow of that Government, but even, 
occasionally, as th(‘ necessary basis of the new polit.i(‘.al constit ution. It 
seems, however, that, right dowm to the actual seizure of power in October 
1917, Lenin apparentl}' thought it better that the Bolshevik Party should 
not commit itself definitely against a (hunoc-ratic ])aT‘liam(uita, ry sysf^em 
as the political instrimiont for the administration of the socialist stat-(^ 
that he intended. This, however, did not pn^vent the launching of tlie 
slogan “ ^11 Power to the Sovic‘ts ”. 

By October 1917 Lenin had become enthusiastic*- about the* soviets not 

^ (Je-sch'iclite ^/r.s* Bolshrri'S'mits, bv Arthur Ko.smbor^, 1932, trau.slfiiod aw liislory of 
Bolshenivn, 19.34,# p. S7. 

In the tbird of Tjonin’s “ Loiters from Afar ”, dated March 11/21, 1917, he disoiissed 
the role of soviets as organs, not merely of rebellion, l)iit of pjoletarian deinoorac-y, as 
“ the government of the soviets of workers’ deputies ” (IFor/'-s, vol. ii. of English edition, 
p. So). In t he “ I’lfth Letter ” he summed up that the lU'xt stage* of tlu^ revolution 
must bo the transfer of the state power to a new government which must be organised 
on tho model of the Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies ” {tbid. p. f)2, and see 
also pp. 99, 123, 128, dated April 1917). 

2 It is interesting to notice that, in May 1917, when Lenin was instructed to prepare 
for printing “ all the material at tlu* disposal of the (entral (^ommittee relating to a revision 
of the Party Programme ” — this material consisting mainly of Lenin’s own draft of the 
projiosed new programme — he left unaltered the demand for a single su})r(’)pie legislative 
assemldy, elected by universal direct sutlrago and secret ballot, merely adding proper-^ 
tional representation and recall by a majority of electors. Tlis changing opinion is 
indicated only by the projiosal to prefix a declaration asserting that “ all representative 
parliament ar}^ institutions would gradually give place to soviets of the peojile’s ropresonta- 
tives (from various classes and professii^h.s, or from various localities). funetioJjing both as 
legislative and executive bodies ”. 

(Tho old programme of 1903, And Lenin’s proposed amendments, “ written in May 
1917 ”, will be found in vol. xx. bk. i. of the English edition of Lenin’s W^rks,’^. 353. 
The revision was not proceeded with until 1919.) 
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merely as an “ organ of rebellion ’’ or an instrument of revolution but also 
as a step forward in the development of democracy ; though the 
terms in which he describes them indicate that he had at that time a very 
inadequate vision of t)ie gigantic edifice of government that was dfstin^d 
to be erected on this basis.^ Finally, when the uprising had practically 
achi(*.ved success, and the Second All-Russian Congress of Soyiets was 
deliberating, actually within sound of the guns, it was decided, at his 
instance, by a large majority, that the supreme power should be vested, 
not in any parliamentary assembly, but in the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets itself. In the course of its continuous session of twenty hours the 
same congress appointed a provisional “ workers’ and peasants' govern- 
ment ”, to be known as the Soviet of People’s Commissars *(Sovnarkom), 
to act under th(3 control of the congress and its central executive com- 
mitt(ie (TSIK) ; adopted Lenin’s thundering Seclarations as to the 
imm(uliate conclusion of peace ; the transfer of the nationalised land to 
the j)easani;ry in usufruct ; and the election of workers’ committees in all 
industriiil establishments ; and incidentally dec/ided that title of the 
new state should l)e the Russian Soviet Republic.^ 

Duririg tlie next few montiis the Sovnarkom of J^eople’s Commissars, 
under the pr(‘sid(‘nc‘y of Lenin, govcu'ued the (*.ountry with a high hand, 
strugghug with a mass of executive business and issuing innumerable 
decT(^es on small matters and on grea.t. Meanwhile some' of the People’s 
Commisoars and various small committees wt‘re discussing the diiferent 
items, -ind drafting the clauses, of a systematic- constitution. All these 

^ Loriin’.s worils nr(' \vf)rlh (jiioliiiijf. “Tin* aovjcas ", h(^ wrol.(‘, "an* the now state 
apparntiiM, winch in (lie first pljK'o l<•f>^l^sonts iho armed of flio work(‘iM and peasants, 
a. forc(‘ whicli is not div(»ie(‘d fr<tm Uio [loopli*, as was Iho fon*(‘ of tlio old standing army. 

. . . S<‘('oiidly, this apparatus roprosrnts a "onnootion \\itli tho massos, with Iho majority 
of t-ho p(*oph\ tlial IS so intiiiiati*, so indissoluMo. so rcadilv \ fu ifiahh* and nuie^vable, that 
nothing !ik(‘ it vas cviui afiproaclicd in tho fonmu’ sfato. Thirdl\. this apjiaratus, bocausc 
it IS (doctivo, and its pcrsonm'J is subject to naiall in actordami' with llio a\i 11 of the people 
uithout any bureaucratic formalities, is far inon* d^unocratic than were the former ones. 
Foiirtlilv, it rc])i(‘scnts a firm connection with Iht' most di\(U‘si' occnjiatKyis, thus facilitat- 
ing all sorts of radical I'ld'orms vitliout any luii(*ata-iac\ . khttldy, it- K'presonts a lorm 
of organisation of tlie vanguard, i.r. of tho most class-coTiscioiis, most, emu-gctie, more 
progrc'ssivc section of th(‘ oppr('>ssc<] clas.ses of the workers and jieasants. wliendiy the 
vanguard can cle\a1e, (‘dneate and lead in its tram the whole gigantic mass of these 
ela^^ses which until now' ha^(* stood ahsoliitelv outside all political life, outside history. 
Sixllily, il makes it possihh' to combine the advantages V)f [la rli amen tari. sin wntli the 
ad\antagt\s immediate and direct democraev, to unite, in jKTson.s of elected repre- 
sentatives of the [)eopl(‘, both legislative ;w)d (‘xecutive functions. (Vmipared wdth 
bourgeois parlianu'iilarism this is a stop forw'anl m the develojunent of de.noeraey which 
has an historu-al world signilicniiee " (“ Will the Bolsheviks retain >State Power ? ” written 
during tlcloher 1917 ami puhlisheil in the first and only inmiber of the new issue of 
^^rosveshihcuic, a monthly journal liiLliidedm Lenin's IforLy, vol. x\i. bk. ii. pp. 2(3-27, 
of the Engli.sli edition). 

“ Soritt liulc in linssut, b^ B, Baiscll, 1929, jip. 52-53 ; The Sorief Staic^ by B. W. 
Maxwell, 1934. ]) 18; ///.s/ory of the Jierohition. by T... Trotsky, vol. iii., 1933, 

pp. 297-337'; L/ ]{< volution nos.s’c, jiau Fernand (4 enard, Paris, 1933, ehaj). xii. ; ilisiory 
of fhv Russia .involution, 1in7-1921, h\ VV. H. (Miamberlin, 1935. 

® A summary of the proivediiig.s of this period, taken mainly from 1 storm sovetskoi 
Konst'iK^tsn, and Osnovy sovetskoi Aonstitutsii, l>oth by (1. 0. Gurvieh, is given in Soviet 
Rule in Russia, liy W. IL Batsell, 1929, pp. 57-f*5. 
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suggestions needed to be adjusted and combined, a task which the Central 
Executive Committee entrusted early in April 1918 to a drafting com- 
mission of fifteen, among whom were Sverdlov and StaliuJ but not Lenin 
himself. When the Fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets assembled in 
July 1918, the draft so prepared was, without prolonged debate or serious 
challenge^ immediately adopted as the ‘‘ constitution or fund|imental 
law ” of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (RS8FR). 
With many minor amendmeiits this fundamental law has remained to 
this day (1935) substantially unchanged ; and in 1923 its provisions were, 
in t£e main, adopted for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). 


The Base of the Pyramid 

The stability and permanence of a pyramid depend essentially upon 
the width and soundness of its base. In the USSR the electorate is at 
once more widely extended and more peculiarly restricted than in any 
other country ; with the net n^sult that it constitutes by far the largest 
voting body in the world, having at least as high a proportion of electors 
to the adult po[)iilati()n as the United Kingdom or the United States of 
America, whilst in the USSR a much higher percentage of that electorate 
are actual voters at elections than in either of those, countries. The right 
to vote, and with it the right of eligibility for ollice, is avowedly based on 
active participation in socially useful work of one or other kind, by hand 
or by brain ; although not excluding those who, by age or infirmity, have 
ceased to be cai)able of such work. Every man or woman in the USSR 
who is not includ(‘d in one or ot.her of the legally discpialified categories 
finds himself or herself, at th(‘ early age of eighteen,^ automatically entith'd 
to vote, and to be elected to any position. The student of other electoral 
systems will be st ruck by the inclusiveness of this franchise. Apart from 
sheer incapacity to gei. to tin*, meeting, there are practically none of the 
usual impiKliments to the actual exercise of the vote. Unlikes every other 
political system, Soviet Communism does not exclude from its electorate 
residents living within its ]>orders merely because they are of alien birth 
or nationality.- There is no disqualification by sex or marriage ; by 
illiteracy or inability to speak or read any particular language ; or by 
religious belief or lack of religious belief. Nor is there any reejuirement 
of independent oc.cupancy or period of residence, which elsewhere so often 
excludes the mass of actually serving soldiers and sailors, domestic 
servants, lodgers in other people’s houses and residents in hotels, boarding- 

^ The minimum apt; tnialifymg for the olocitiral franchise in diilerent countries ranges^ 
from 18 to 25. Thu only countries, besides the UiSSR, allowing people of 18 to vote 
(and then men only) arc Turkey, Argentina and (if married) Mexico. The minimum age 
for eligibility for elective ollice ranges froiA 18 (USHK only) to as much as 30. “ No 

country in the world has yet thought of.jlcnying the franchise on the grounds i)f old ago ” 
{Theory and Practice of Moderii Government^ by Herman Finer, 1932, vol. i. p. 415). 

2 Sec p. 18 for an instance of an American citizen being allowed to vote. Among 
the members elected in January 1935 to the Moscow City Soviet is an American -iiitizen 
(a negro). ^ , 
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houses and institutions ; together with the majority of the different kinds 
of transients There is no disfranchisement of persons actually serving 
ill any kind of public employment, such as sometimes disqualifies soldiers, 
revenue ollicxTS, policMunen, postmen or other recipients of government 
pay or pension. Nor is there any disqualification for pauperism or the 
receipt of publif; assistance of any kind ; nor for bankruptcy ; nqr (-except 
whore the deprivation of political rights for a stated term forms part of a 
judicial sentence) even for conviction of a criminal offence ; though 
persons in exile, nr actually detained in penal institutions, arc disqualified 
for the period of their exile or detention^ 


The Categories of the “ Deprived ” 

On tlie other hand, there is compiled and publicly posted, in each 
electoral area, a. list of local residents belonging to certain specified classes 
from whom both the right to vote and eligibility for elected office, and 
equally for trade union and consumers’ cooperative society »membership, 
are statutorily withheld. “ The following persons ”, enacts the Funda- 
mental Law ” of tfie 1ISF81L“ wdiich lias formed the moded for the laws of 

^ 'Phe “ Jnstruftions for tbo Kloctioii of Soviets and Delegates to the Coiigressos ”, 
clat(‘d Octolier 1, HKU (j)rinteci in izrestia, October 5, 1934), provide exyiressly, in the final 
paragrnph of Article 14, tliat foKMgn ‘‘ workers ” have the right to vote ; and tJiat foreign 
“ Kpt'ciahsts ” may be grantcMl tho right to vote if they arc loyal to the* soviet power. 

^ Fiuulamental Law of t.lu' bSLSU., ratifiod by the Fifth Oongress, July 10, 1918, 
fourth seel ion, chai). Ixiv. ; 'The Sifrirl by 13. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 31-34 ; Soviet 

Rule IV Rusmo, by W . IL Batsoll, 1929, p. 92. This article was slightly modified in 
wording in 192.") and 1929 (becoming chaj). Ixix.), as given in French in URSS • Tm 
F edhahon soriittfiue el .vc.s’ tepvbhquf.'i^ by Andre Pierre. Pans, 1932, p. 20, and in tho 
Annuaife diphnuatique foi 1933 (Moscow, 1933). 

IJic d(M'icicd cases show tlu‘ following as hold to be depriveil ” : ” Farmers, stock- 
raiH(‘r,s and iiicclianuis who ciiifiloy labour to an extent that enlarges their husircss beyond 
that of a todci ; agncidturrsts and stock-rais-rs who also have trade and industrial 
ostafilishments such as mills or sliofis w^ith motor equipment, or those who manage them 
with permanent, or s<^as()llal outside hrlp ; persons wdio rent out complicated farm 
machinery and mot.oi c(impiuent ; owners of large fishing-vessols wlu? rent them out; 
persons who loan money on si'ciiritv of stock, machiniTy, etc. ; persons w^ho charge a 
land r<*nt wlm h is consKh'ivd ht' rayon tax commissions as exorbitant ; persons who rent 
orchards or viiu'yaids for purpose's of (‘xploitation (exceptions may he made when tho 
tax (omiuission docs not consider the rents high eiiougli to impose the unified individual 
aiul agricultural tax) ; owners and renters of undertakings wdio distribute w-^ork to indi- 
viduals to he done at. home, or lease or sublease those undertakings to a second party; 
private tratlciivS, jobbers jiiid middlemen, renters and owmers of undertakings of faetory- 
j)lant (limcnsions ; foiiucr otliccrs and ofHcials*of the White Armies and leaders of coaiit/or- 
revolutionai V bands; all enqiloyees and ageUts of the tsarist police, especially of the 
corps of gciuiarnu's, and all ]>crst)ns who were directly or indirectly connected wdth tho 
former police ; unnislcrs and olhcials of thi* old regime ; members of tho imperial family ; 
<fornier iiK'Hihers of the jirison staffs ; leaders of the nobility ; momhers of tho prosecuting 
staffs and those who have held j’oramaiuling positions in diseiplinarv battalions ; former 
and pn^sent ('inployees of religious cub.-. ; persons who have hocu exiled in an adminis- 
trative muiinor for tlit‘ duration of their exifo and those w'ho have been deprived of the 
franchise by judicial [iroci'ss. mid jiersons m piVial institutions ” {The Soviet State, by 
B. W. Maxw . li. 1934, yip. 32-33). 

The latest statcnu'nt of the catcgoiics of tho ” dt'pnved ” is that contained in the 
“ Insti'tictions for the Election of Sovucis and Delegates to the Congresses ”, dated October 
1, 1934, and yuinted m Izceatia, October 5, 193^.. 
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all the constituent republics as well as for that of the federation (USSR), 

“ ha ve^ neither the right to vote nor the right to be elected, even if they 
are included within one of the above-mentioned categories [of persons 
entitled* to the franchise] : 

“ (a) Persons employing hired labour for the sake of profit. 

“ (6) Persons living on income not derivt^d from their own labour, 
such as interest on cjipital, income from industrial enterprise, landed 
property, etc. 

“ (c) Private business men and trade commercial agents. 

(r/) Monks and clergymen of all religious denominations. 

(c) Employees and agemts of the former police, or of the special 
gendarme corps and secret police, and members of the former ruling 
dynasty of Russia. ' 

‘‘ (/) Persons legally recognised as mentally deranged or imbecile, as 
well as those under guardianship. 

“ (g) Persons eonvictc'd of ‘ infamous or mercenary crimes ’ for a 
period fixed by judicial sentence, according to law.” 

The percentage of members of these ‘‘ deprived ” categories has varied 
greatly from time to tirne and from locality to locality. In ten districts 
(uezds) of Penseiisky gubernia, in J922, in which there were 892,244 
electors, it was found l)y a statistical encjuiry that tlie total number of the 
“ deprivc'd ” wa.s 9180, or just oven* J per ccuit of the cjlcictoratc. Among 
them were 2070 traders and middlemen, 1187 rentiers and 581 employers, 
making a total of 0838 (two-fifths of the total exclusions) “ deprived ” 
on grourids of economic class. There were 1814 clergy and 1420 former 
members of the Tsa,r\s police, making a total of 3234 (one-third of the 
exclusions'), discpialificid on account of professional occupation. Finally 
there were 1750 excluded by judicial sentience for crime, and 564 for 
unsoundness of mind.^ On the other hand, it is ahegtid that in Ltuiingrad, 
Kiev and Mosoow there usc^d to be, ten years ago, more than 10 per (;ent 
of the electorate in the deprived ” categories. 

Of the numbers formerly excluded from the sufirage, many have died 
and others have been enfranchised by successive acts of leniency. At 
first the distpialification applied equally to persons who had at any time 
belonged to these categori(\s but had cc^ised to do so, and also to the 
spouses and to the sons and daughters of such persons. But it has for 
some years been possibh'. for tin* local electoral commissions to remove 
from the list of the disqualified the sons and daughters who cpuld show 
that they are engaged in socially useful work, and have completed five^ 
years’ service in it. Rc^cent laws and election instructions liave now 
admitted to the franchise all persons otherwise qualified who have reached 
the age of eighteen since 1925. 'A similar opportunity of escape may be 
given to older persons who have been for five years occupied in productive 

^ i^ovieis, Goiu/rcsses of Soviels and LspolkouiJi, being Mate.nals for the Study of the 
Soviet Administration (Hiissian), Moscow, 1024, p. 7. 
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and socially necessary labour, and have proved their loyalty to the soviet 
power, at the discretion of the local commission responsible for the n^^nage- 
ment of the elections, by whom the list of disqualified local residents is 
annually prepared.^ This local discretion is said to be now efcerciSed 
with reasonable leniency, each person being dealt with according fo what 
are deemed his present merits in the way of socially useful occdpation. 

The result is that the numbers disqualified have been steadily declining, 
partly owing to statutory amendments, partly as a consequence of the 
trend of decisions on cases made the subject of appeal, and partly Owing 
to the increasing leniency of the local electoral commissions. The latest 
statistics as to the “ deprived ” that we have seen relate to the soviet 
elecitions of 1931 and were stated to cover between 80 and 90 per cent of 
the whole USSR. Of the total population over* eighteen an average of 
3-9 per cent were disqualified, as compared with 4-9 per cent at the elec- 
tions of 1929. In the cities ilie fall had been from 8*5 to 4*9 per cent, 
whilst; in the rural districts it was from 4*1 to 3*7 per cent.® No fewer 
than 28*4 per cent of those “ deprived ” in the cities, and 43*4 per cent 

^ 1}i(! “ Jnstri)(:tif)iix for the Elociion of Soviets and Delegates to the Congresses ”, 

dated Oidoher 1, (printed jn IzrefitiUj Oetobt^r 5, 1934) it is made clear that former 
kuhdvs w orking in tin* g(dd and jdatinum industry may be reinstated in their right to vote 
after three yt^ars of ])j >t(luctiv(; labour ; and iidarniki among them oven earlier. 

- A reeent e.indul enquuy into d(M5i(U?d cases ” show'^s that . . . the following classes 
have the franeluse . tishcrmeii and peasants who sell the product of their toil in the open 
market . <n. ners ot all kinds of urvlert.ikmgs such as dairies, etc., who do not employ 
outside labour or distubup! w'ork to iiidivuh^.il households : meehaiiics who do not 
cmph»y outside labour, or who (unploy only two apprentiecs am' one journeyman and 
sell tli(‘ jirodiu t. of thmr own toil onl^' on the ojien market : poisons who live on the 
winnings <if stale lotteries or inter<'st on state bonds or savings which are deqiositod in 
state savings hanks ; jK'rsons Avho receive aid from friends and ndatives abroad, or 
insurance lu nolits from abroail : invalids of toil and wai wdio are conducting small busi- 
nesses : janitors, btdlnngi^s and similar employees of churehes, and, strange as it may 
Hooni, nienihers of (church J couticds : niemhers of the free professions wdu) perform public 
useful labour, and children of those who have been disfranchised but who have come of 
age since who may ha\'o been as minors dopend(*nt on their parents but who are 

not. performing iiseiul work, although they still may be living witli thrir parents ” {The 
i^ovuf Stair, by 11. \\'. Maxwell, 1034, p. 32). 

® The following table shows liow each category coiitributos to the total : 


('.itcgi uy 

V'M cent;! K(! of Total Disqualifications j 

In Cities • 

In llural Areas 

1 EiViidoyers .... 

5-3 

22-2 

1 lUieamed incomes . 

' 8-3 

6-9 

' Traders ..... 

39-9 

101 

Oleigy 

4-9 

6-8 

1 Former police 

3-2 

4-7 

i Unsouiul mind 

12 

1-5 

! fludu inl sentence 

8-8 

5-4 

; Dt'pendants of above over 18 . 

1 28-4 

43-4 

1 « 

• 100 

100 

' ■ ■■ — ' 

— — 

- 


From Jleport of JTesidium of ( Vmtral Executive Committee (TSIK) of All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, 1031 ; see summary by Lazarc Tepr, in American Political Science Review 
October 1932. ' 
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of those deprived ” in the rural areas, were dependants over eighteen 
of “ derived ” husbands or parents. The decline is continuing. Count- 
ing hy families, it is doubtful whether the exclusions, apart from unsound 
mina ot judicial sentence, now average, in the rural areas, as many as 
1 per cent of the families ; or, in the cities, as many as 2 or 3 per cent 
of the families. “ In 1934 ”, declared Molotov to the Seventh All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, ‘‘ there were 2*5 per cent disfranchised persons from 
among the entire adult population, which amounts to a little over two 
millions. Compare that with the total number of voters to the Soviets, 
which amounted last year to 91 million persons.” Within another decade 
it is anticipated that practically all those “ deprived ” on grounds of 
present or former occupation, together with their sons and daughters, 
will, with one exceptiop, have disappeared from the lists. ^ The net 
result of the enfranchisements and disqualifications is now a colossal and 
ever-rising electorate, which in 1935 reached 91 millions of men and 
women, being 55 per cent of the census population : an electorate of 
which some per cent actually participates in the voting, and which 
increases at the rate of more than two millions per annum. ^ 


The Village Meeting 

Whilst the electoral franchise is the same in tlic village as in the city, 
the methods of election necessarily differ. We take the village meeting 
first, not only because it represents three-quarters of the whole population 
of the USSR, but also because it is typically Russian in its characteristics. 

The village meeting represents probably the oldest cx)nstitutional form 
in Russia ; and, as in various other countries, it antedates alike repre- 
sentative assemblies and statute law. Like the English parish vestry 
meeting of the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries,^ and its seventeenth- 
century offspring, the New England town meeting, the village meeting 
in Russia cannot be shown to have had any statutory origin. Whilst it 
has been legally regulated and restricted from time to time, and also has 
had additional functions assigned to it, there has never been any precise 

^ The exception is that of^tho priesthood. Whether or not tiie nurnher of iniinsters 
of religion (jontinucs to shrink, we cannot antieii^ate that they will entirely diaappoa.r 
from the USSR, nor can wo speculate as to the possibility of a change of soviet policy 
when all anxiety about the continuance of the soviet regime has jiassed away. 

® After each general election, the Central Kxecutivo Committee (TSIK) publishes a 
report (Ossnovnye itogi raboty Praviteistva). The latest totals (in round numbers) aro 
as under : 



Electorate 

Voters 

PercentiiKO of 
Electorate 

1927 

77,800,000 

39,000,000 

50-2 

1929 

81,300,000* 

51,600,000 

63-5 

1931 

85,900,000 

60,900,000 

70-9 

1934 

91,000*,000 

77,000,000 

85-0 


® See The Paiish and the County ^ by S. and B. Webb, 1907. 
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or complete delimitation of its powers. At the height of its authority, as 
the Mir, towards the close of the eighteenth century, it could app^jrently 
discuss any subject of local interest, apart from such as might be regarded 
as political questions It could declare the will of the village * direct 
any action to be taken within the village that the assembled v^lagers 
agreed upon ; redistribute the holdings of land ; alter the conditions of 
tenure ; extract ])ecuniary contributions from any or all of the villagers ; 
and even deedde that recalcitrant members should be exiled to Siberia, a 
decision carried out by the tsarist police. On the other hand, the Mir 
was always subject to arbitrary control whenever the Tsar’s Ministers 
chose to interfeni. In particular, its members ran the risk of punishment 
by local oflicaal or judge for (ioming to “ decisions not within the com- 
petency of the assembly Moreover, by a uka^e of December 24, 1905, 
any deeisioTi (;orne to after the drinking of vodka might be declared to be 
invalid ! ^ 

The village meeting in the IISSII, now including all residents or 
occupiers, male or f(*male, ova*r eighteen), not being among the “ deprived ” 
(categories, ha,s lost sonui of the powers of the Mir, but is still unfettered 
by any j)r(‘cise, limitation of wha.t it may do. It may, however, now dis- 
cuss any matbn-s ivlating to the government, central or local. We are 
here c-onc-criK'd only with its position as the bas(‘ of the jiyrarnid of sovic'.ts. 
Whilst. th(‘ meeting can st ill be held as often as is d(\sired, and may, in 
jiractice, discuss anything iii wJii'di its nunnlxu’s are interested, a new 
and im})(»rta.nt function (if it has not less than JlOO inhabitants) is the tri- 
ennial el(‘ction of tiie village soviet (sidosovK't). This is c.onducted by an 
ind(‘pend(‘nt (diudoral commission, the pnssidemt of which is appointed 
for each (‘h'ct.oral area, by the* jiresidium of the rayon. This jiresident is 
assisted ])y tcui meniliers nominated i>y th(‘ village soviet itself. The 
cmnmission fixes th<‘ date at which the eji'ction is to ta,k(‘ place ; appoints 
a chairman for (‘ach nuHthig ; ivvis(‘s the existing list oF ])(*rsous excluded 
from the franchise, and causes this to be piiblicty postesHn the village ; 
and sees to it that tin* (*lect-ors ar(‘, live days in advance', personally notified 
to attc'iid, as a cpiorum of 40 ])er cvnt of tJie (‘lectoratc' mu.st bc’ presc'nt to 
avoid a.n ad|ournm(‘iLt. The chairman oF the mc‘c*tiug, who is sup])c)rted 
by two assessors whom the mc'cthig itseJF clefts, announces the total 
numbt'r of v'lc'clors in the electoral area, and a, Iso (he numhc'r present at 
the nu'eting, so as to demonstrate that theuv is the recjiiisite quorum, 
and declares how many ]K*rsons the mec^ting is called upon to deed.. This 
is fixed by statute at oiu' for each liundred cjf the* popula,tion, with pre- 
♦siimably one for the excess fraction over even liimdrods — rouglily equiva- 
lent to oiic' foi' (‘vc'ry tifly eh'ctors — but with a minimum oFthn'e members. 
The provision iixiiig a, maximum of^fty members was omitted from the 
Elc'etion *Instni'*tions of 1931 and 193?. In addition, one-third of the 

« 

^ 'Jho Mir wna confiiu'd to lioads of lioii.'^oholda belonging to tho loral commiinily, 
and women wero usually not permitted to partiripato. It |onld not appoint to public 
any person neither owning pro]>erty within its area nor })erraanentlv resident there. 
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number are to be elected as “ candidates ”, meaning substitutes or alter- 
nates.t The electoral meeting has also to elect a revision or auditing 
corqjnittee distinct from the soviet itself. Men and women are then 
nominated (either by tliemselves or by their friends), sometimes without 
recommendation, but often in speeches of fluent if rude eloquence. Wher- 
ever there is an active cell or nucleus of the Communist Party, this will 
usually prepare a “ slate ” of recommended candidates, seldom confined 
to Party members ; usually putting those forward only for a certain 
proportion of the places to be filh'd, and often deliberately including ten 
or fifteen persons in excess of the places. At one stage it was officially 
ordered that„ except in the districts practically covered by collective 
farms, there should be held, prior to the election meeting, a meeting of 
poor peasants (bednyaki) in order that they might prepare their own 
nominations. The vote is talaui, as has been immemorially the custom, 
by show of hands, usually in a lengthy process of rejecting one by one 
those candichaf.es whom the meeting does not support. Finally, the 
candidates who have roccaved the votes of a majority of the meeting — 
the number having b(‘en thereby reduced down to the number of places 
to be filled — are put simultaneously to the vote, now usually unanimous, 
and declared by the chairman to be eh‘cfed. Apparently the Russian 
peasant lias n(‘ver known such devices as “ ])roportional representation ”, 
the second ballot ”, or even any system of “ exhaustive, voting ”. On 
the other hand, it s(‘,ems to have always been assumed, and is now 
invariably the rule, that the electoral m(*ef.ing, and indeed any electing 
or appointing body, is empowered at all times to “ recall ”, by its votes 
at a subsequent im^eting a(- whic.h 40 per vo,nt of the electors form a 
quorum, any person whom if. has elected, and to substitute for him, for 
the remamder of his term of office, as for anyone who dies or voluntarily 
resigns, any jierson from the list of those elected as “ candidates ” or 
substitutes. 

A JJifiCf/iisio/f For tan, 

At this point it is well to remember that these meetings of the village 
electors are summoned, not merely triennially f.o elect the selosoviets,^ 
but also frequently tlircujghout the three years, often six or eight times 
within twelve months. These meetings are habitually, though not 
invariably, held in the evening, and are reported to bc^ numerously 
attended, often by more than half the total electorate, and not infrequently 
by nearly as large a proportion of women as of men. The /liscussions 
range over the whole field of ])ublic interests, full expression being given 
to local desires. So many people, wish to speak that the meeting is 
occasionally adjourned to a substjquent date. Resolutions may^be passed 

for transmission to other authorities, but most of the speaking is directed 

• 

* The election of the soviets at first took place annually. A few years ago«it was 
directed to he held every 4iwo years. N^w' it js, in village, rayon, oblast and republic 
alike, triennial. The recall can he exercised at any time by the electing body. 
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towards impressing the audience, and especially those members who have 
been or who are likely to be elected to the soviet ; and who are expected 
to be present to supply information and to answer questions. The village 
meeting may pass resolutions in the nature of suggestions or instructions 
on any subject whatsoever, addressed either to the village soviet or to 
any higher authority. Thus the meeting may voice the popular desire 
for a public bath-house or a village hall, or for the establishment or closing 
of the government vodka shop.^ All this helps to make the discussion 
interesting. Whether or not the resolutions are carried out, they have 
always to be forwarded to the rayon soviet, and they may be sent to any 
other authorities concerned ; and their repetition in the same or in other 
localities becomes influential. 

Thus, it seems that the working constitutiois of the USSR — taking, 
for the moment, only that part of it which lives in the villages and is 
represented in the pyramid of .loviets — is rooted in an almost inconceivable 
amount of public discussion, in literally a million or two of small local 
meetings in the course of each year. Whether or not the vociferous 
debaters at these innumerable meetings get all the attention they desire, 
the political staident will note, not only the amount of political education, 
but also the sense of continuous participation in public administration 
that such discussions create. 

We have not ours(dves had the opportunity of attending any village 
election meetings ; and we have found hardly any detailed description 
by eye-witness(‘s. But the following, by a competent American observer, 
gives what we b(‘li(‘V(‘, to be a (‘characteristic sketch. 

“ I was ])resent ”, writ(‘S Karl Borders, “ at the election at Maslov 
Kut ^ in 1920, and even votiul (for all resident workers of the country 
above the age of eighteen are eligible to vote whether actually Russian 
citizens or not). ... As soon as the registration of those present was 
v(U’if)('d, i li(' meeting oj)eued witli a spee(;h by an (organiser from the county 
C(Uitr(’. The visitor urged the selection of good, honest workers to the 
soviet, and parthuilarly asked that some women be elected ... A 
caucus had pre\ iousl y prepared a complete list of candidates for the thirty- 
six ])laces on tlu' soviet, and this slate was first offered in toto to the 
assembly. With ver}'^ slight f)arley this overture‘was almost i^nanimously 
roje(‘t(‘d, and it was decided to make nominations from the floor. . . . 
One by one tin*- names were shouted up to the secretary, who entered 
them as candidates. Sometimes a few identifying remarks were made, 

Is ' Wo ha\o boon l.old ibat, in one ease in which a resolution to close the vodka shop 
was carried, the women eleetors rallied at the next meeting and got it reversed — ^not 
because they approved of llio men's drinking ^labits, but because they thought the closing 
would only lead to tlio men journeying, or sending their wives, to the nearest vodka 
shop 16 vei^ts away ! • 

* Village Lif^ i,dn- the Sonets, by Karl Borders, New York, 1927, pp. 111-115. The 
author is an American graduate, wlio spent over a yeat in the USSR, after long experience 
of RuAians in Chicago. 

Maslov Kut is a village in the rayon of Arc^iangelskoe in the North Caucasus, with a 
population of 3600 in 750 houses or courtyards. 
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but for the most part all of those suggested were well known and needed 
no such introduction. . . . The wish of the voter, as of old, is expressed 
by the raising of the hand. Nearly a hundred years ago the Tsar’s govem- 
meitt attempted to introduce the ballot-box in the village assemblies, 
but the peasants called it ‘ playing marbles ’, and would have nothing to 
do witli it. Again the soviets have simply used an ancient custom, and 
have not invented one for the occasion. It is true that this open method 
of voting makes clear the political persuasion of the voters. But in this 
instance it seemed to deter freedom of expression very little. The little 
bloc of richer peasants voted together as a man. The few women stood 
manfully by the members of their sex who were nominated. The whole 
yard turned against the candidates offered from the workers of the sovkhos, 
reflecting clearly the ejects of the land dispute between the village and 
the government farm which had been hanging in the courts for many 
months. Hour after hour the process moved on in the Russian way. 
As in the old village Mir, discussion ran free and high. ... At times a 
candidate wS-s asked to mount the verandah so that he might be seen 
by all. One was pronounced too young. Others were refused election 
on the basis of their indifferent records. The kulaks voted solidly against 
the women. My own political enthusiasm waned after two or three 
hours . . .but the villagers . . . used the rest of the mid- winter day to 
select the whole quota of candidates and the auditing commission, which 
by law must be chosen separately at the time of the general election. 
The final result showed that of the thirty-six members elected to the 
soviet three were women, five communists and remainder non-Party 
peasants of the village. . . . On the whole, one is impressed with the 
‘ essential democracy ’ of these . . . meetings, and is certainly not aware 
of any intimidation on the part of the authorities. There is an intimacy 
about the smaller unit of the village, with its old-entrenched families, 
that makes little political hoodwinking possible. . . . Certainly the great 
emphasis on getting out the vote does not argue for the widely believed 
fiction that the communists are afraid of the will of the peasant. The 
daily conduct of public business is the only form of politics in which the 
peasant is interested.” 

The total number <^f rural electoral areas electing selosoviets was 
officially stated in 1931 as 71,780 when the number of villages and hamlets 
was given as 599,890, so that, on an average, eight or nine of these were 
united in each selosoviet. The village in some parts of the USSR has 
usually only a few hundred inhabitants, whilst in other parts it runs up 
to as many as 10,000.^ But it may be doubted whether throughout this# 

^ “ The agricultural population of the ySSK is settled mostly in villages. Isolated 
farms are found only in the northern and north-western regions of the Union ; generally 
speaking, in the forest districts north ftnd north-west of the blacksoil zone! Here the 
population is settled on isolated farms or in small villages. I’ho average population of 
the rural villages in these regions is small, about 100 persons ; in some regions a little 
below (70 to 90) ; and in some regions a little above (120 to 150). But in the bfacksoil 
area there are very few isolated farms, aiM viUages are larger. Here the average size of 
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huge territory there is any exact or complete enumeration of the separate 
settlements or hamlets. Wherever a new settlement arises in a previously 
unsettled part of the forest or the steppe, the inhabitants spontaneously 
begin meeting to discuss their local afEairs, and they may presently* obtain 
recognition as a se])arate voting-place for the s(dosoviet in the ^rea of 
which they reside. lnd(‘ed, it is the practice, as outlying hamlets grow 
up apart from the main village, for the electoral commission itself spon- 
tan(*ously to arrange for tluun to have separate meetings at which to elect 
tlieir own quota of tlie village soviet. For the IISFSR, which has 5^,000 
village*. sovi(‘<-s, or five-sevenths of the whole, we have been informed that 
the numb(*.r of sucli separate “ curia ” or “ (‘lection points ” was, in 1929 
275, ()()() as compared witli 207,000 in 1927. The nuinbcr increases 
annually with tlie constant growth of po])ulahH)ii. Tlius, it may be 
assununl tliat, for tlie whole USSR, the total number of separate meetings 
simultu.neously electing nu'mlhns of village soviets in 19115 must be some- 
thing like* 4-00,000, plainly the most extensive electoral machinery known 
to ])olitical science. The total numlier of momlx'rs electcfl to village 
soviets was stat(*d in 19.‘12 to have increased from 1,112,000 in 1927 to 
1,510,800 in I9‘V2. In 19155 it will approach near(*r to t vvo millions : a 
colossal repres(*ntation of rural opinion by direct popular election ! 


hif the Village Soviet 

It is diflicult 1o discover ‘ind to describe, in tt'rms oi Britisli and Ameri- 
can consiil niional usage, eithi*r the exact di‘gree of legal autonomy or 
the customary s])h(‘re of action of tin* 70,000 s(‘l(.)Sovi(',ts of the [JSSR. 
AV(‘ ]n‘int as an apf)(*iKlix to this volume* a recent formulation of their 
statu! ory dutk‘s.‘ Tlu* Sovi<‘t Chmwnment is not content that th(‘ village 

a \ i ; fioin 4()U lo TiUO inlia])Uan<s. In Ukraine. liowt'M-r, llio typical Village has 

IroJM HHiU to liUUO, or fiojn 1?0()U to oOUO and from ^)0nu lo lU.UOU. Larg(» villages arc* 
chanK’li j’lsl 1 C of all the hlacksoil zone, parfieiilarJx of lla* jiraine regufns. I’ho villages 
in the regions of new eolonisation, such as Western Siheiia., often aro large, with afiout 
1000 to i!(K)0 inhahiiants. Of tlie new regions of colonisation, only in llu' dry steppes of 
Central Asia are small \ illages typical, ]icrhaps heeause here the native population is semi- 
nonmdic, and ('rop raising is of secondary importance ” { -\(invu]tvi<il Ihissin (tvd tfir Whmt 
Problem, liy ^'ladimir I*. Timoslienko, Stanford University, /.California, l{rt2, pj). 38-41). 

'riieri' is TK liceuiilc a fendeiiey to taki* out of tlu* ari'as of tli(‘ village soviets (selo- 
so\iels) a considerahle nnmlior of inoie or l(‘ss urbanised or industrialised places, either 
MS (‘ontaining n large jiroiiort ion of wage or salary oariuTs, whether in isolat'd factories 
or woikHho[)s, motor-tractor stations, colU'ctive iarms (kolkhosi) or state farms (sovkhoai), 
or as sulmrhan districts destmeil to he more closely conimetcl with the rapidly growing 
cities. Thi'sct ahstracti'd areas have their own elected soviets, and ehoose their own 
^lelegates either directly to the ravon .so\iot {ispolkom> or to the soviet of the neighbouring 
eity, at tlu' rale of one for <'\ery sixty electors (equal to about 115 po[)ulatioii). 

' Decree of belu uary 7. 1118U, of l^SSU T^Wv : included in USKSH decree of January 1, 
1931, and yi eorrosponding decrees of thi* othjr constituent republics. For an ablo 
suimnary see Th- oiiei iStatc, liy U \V. Maxwell, 193-4, pp. 83-99. 

Note that a new election of the A\hoD sedosoviet js to he hi'ld (o) if more than half 
the elected members have resigned or left tlm district, and there is an msuflfieient number 
of “ eandidati'a ’* (substitutes) ; (b) if two-thirds of the memhgrs request a new election ; 
[C) “ if a selosoviet does not follow the jiroletarian elass-jmliev. or if it includes in its 
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soviet sliould deal only with the questions of local or village importance ; 
and t|je newest decree insists that every selosoviet should consider and 
discuss also affairs of rayon, oblast, republic and even USSK importance. 
It •is la^d down, in a general way, that, within its territorial limits, the 
village^soviet has control of the execution by all citizens and officials of 
the laws "and instructions of the government. The village soviet is to 
prevent all interference with the execution of the measures taken by the 
central government, or with the policy from time to time prescribed. 
The •village soviet may, within its wide competence under the statute, 
issue obligatory ordinances and impose administrative penalties and fines. 
It may establish village courts, with jurisdiction over disputes as to 
property or conditions of employrnent and over petty offences. And the 
village soviet is expressly directed to support the great voluntary associa- 
tion, elsewhere described, having for its object the widest possible par- 
ticipation of the whole population in the measures taken for national 
defence. But perhaps the most interesting enlargement of the sphere 
of the village soviet is tiie range of duties assigned to it in connection 
with the newly developed kolkhosi or collective farms within its area. 
The village soviet is to instruct, to supervise, to inspect, to audit, to ijisist 
on the fulfilment of all obligations, and on obedience to all laws and 
regulations. Moreover, it is equally part of the duty of the village soviet 
to keep an eye on the operations of the state manufacturing and trading 
departments in its locality, and on those of the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, in order tliat the village customers may not be baulked in 
getting what they desire, and so failing to swell the receipts by their 
purchases.^ Within the village itself, there is practically nothing that 
the soviet may not organise*, regulate or j^rovidc at the public expense, 
from roads and water supplies, through clubhouses and danc(‘. floors, up 
to schools, theatres and hospitals. 

To the British reader, accustomed to the narrow range of work allowed 
to the parish ck rural district council, the lengthy and varied catalogue of 
duties prescribed for the local authority of the village in the Bussian 
steppe or Siberian forest wdll seem a,l)surdly pretentious, all the more so 
when he is told by the soviet jurists that within the village the selosoviet 
is “ sovereign ” ; meaniifg that nothing which it does requires the sanction 
of any higher authority before it is put in operation.^ This does not look 


membersliip people who do not adhere to the above polic y, or if it has manifested a general 
inactivity ” (decree of January 1, 1931 ). 

^ The Pc^oplc’s Commissar of Pinanco for the RSFSR — ^thc Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for a republic of more than a hundred million inhabitaiits, who happens to be a woman* 
(Varvara Nikolaievna Yakovleva) — called attention, in her “ Budget speech ” to the 
Central Executive Clomniittee of the RSFS^, to the financial deficit ; and insisted on 
the need, not for reductions in public expenditure, but for greater attention by the Govern- 
ment trading dejiartments and the consuAicrs’ cooperatives to the desires of tlieif caistoiners, 
so as to increase the ret:eipts. “ The local soviets ”, she declared, “ will hmm to watch 
more, carajully the work of the trade oryanimiinn ” {Moscow Daily News, December 20, 1933). 

* Or, as an American author puts it, “ the village soviet is the liighest governfhental 
organ within a given tcrritifrial limit ” (T#fc Soviet Stale, by B. W. Maxwell, J934, p. 89). 

c2 
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ai if the Soviet Government was afraid of the peasant, or distrustful of 
popular democracy ! Nor does the Government seem to grudge any 
amount of public expenditure on raising the standard of life of the mass 
of the people. Every public department at the republic capital, or "at 
Moscow, is, in fact, genuinely eager to stir all the 70,000 village, soviets 
into the utmost public activity. Far from wanting to concentrate every- 
thing ill the ministerial commissariats of the USSR, or even in those of 
the several constituent republics, the widest scope is given to each of the 
directly elected councils of the 70,000 villages between the Baltic anfi the 
Pacific, to do all it can for its own people. The view taken by the central 
authorities is that it is only by the widely dispersed efforts of the local 
bodies — in fact, only by the active participation of the people themselves 
in their incessan tmeetings which the village ^soviet obeys — that the 
frightful social backwardness, of the countryside can be, within this 
generation, overcome. The government of the USSR is perhaps unique 
among governments in this determined refusal to postpone rural social 
reform to a distant future. 

It is, of course, not to be supposed that the immense catalogue of 
duties decreed in 1930, and recited summarily in Appendix IV of 
Part I, are actually being performed by the village soviets. Probably 
no selosoviet is dealing with all the matters prescribed, and the majority 
are doing but little. What is significant is that they are all empowered 
to take any action they choose in idl th<^se directions ; and that they are 
being frequently exhorted to use tliis liberty to make their own decisions. 
Tims, what even the downtrodden Russian peasant is gradually acquiring 
is a sense of political freedom. 


A d mm istrative Safeguards 

The student of administration will ask how the Soviet Government 
can afford to allow this unprecedented freedom to 70,000 village councils, 
without such safeguards as prior enquiry and sanction, a statutory maxi- 
mum for local expenditure and a limit to local taxation ; without even 
an official expert audit or the requirement of a report. And this in a 
country supposed to be enveloped in red tape'! The answer is to be 
found in the characteristic soviet constitution about to be described. 
The ])rinciple may be summed up as freedom to err, subject always to 
veto and reversal by superior authority. Any decision or action by the 
village soviet will be, when it is heard of, summarily vetoed and reversed 
•whenever it has contravened any specific prescription or action by any 
higher autliority. Moreover, any decision or action by the village soviet 
may be vetoed and reversed by any higher authority, such as the ispolkom, 
or executive co^imiittee of the rayon, and will certainly be so treated by 
the highest constitutional authority of the constituent republic or of the 
Soviets Union, if it is thought to be seriously inconsistent with, or incon- 
veniently obstructive of, the policy laid down fiy superior authority. 
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And there is a further safeguard. Although there may be, as yet, le^ 
than lj00,000 cells of the Communist Party among the 400,000 village or 
hamlet separate meetings — ^there must, in fact, be a large number of 
“ el^tdral points ” at which there sits not even one member of the Party 
or a smgle Comsomol — yet the Party influence is widespread. Party 
guidance Vill not long be wanting if any village soviet shows signs of 
going astray ; and the advice and instruction given by inspector or other 
ofiicial, or even by a visitor who is a Party member, will, if unheeded, in 
due -^course be supported and enforced by superior authority. And 
although a large proportion of the 400,000 electoral meetings must be 
uncontrolled by the presence of even one Party member or Comsomol, it 
is significant of the character and popularity of the Party that, out of 
59,797 village soviets at ^he 1931 election, 35,151 chose a Party member as 
elected president, who is always a member of the local presidium, whilst 
3242 others elected a Comsomol.^ 

The Village Executive 

Just as the Mir had its starosta, so the selosoviet has its president, 
with other executive ofiicers, in addition to the secretary (who may or 
may not be a member of the soviet) whom it appoints. These executive 
officers, by a recent decree, are to number one for every seventy-five 
households in areas of complete collectivisation, and one for every fifty 
households in areas of incomplete collectivisation. They are appointed 
by the soviet for a term of two or three months, the persons qualified as 
electors and under fifty in the case of men, and under forty-five in the 
case of women, being taken by rotation. If they are members of a 
kolkhos, ar collective farm, or employed in any public office at a wage 
or salary, they are entitled to take “ time off ” for their public service 
under the selosoviet without loss of income. Others may receive pay 
for their term ©f service at a rate fixed by the soviet ; a tax to cover the 
expense being levied upon all persons in the village who are disqualified 
from holding tlie ofiice, either as being for one or otlier reason disfranchised 
or disqualified by judicial sentence from holding positions in state institu- 
tions, or else as awaiting trial for some criminal offence. The duties of 
these village executives are to keep order ; to j)rotect public property ; 
to keep open the highways and supervise sanitation ; to report all viola- 
tions of law, and to carry out the decisions of the village courts ; as well 
as to perform any other functions that the soviet may put upon them. 

The soviet is required by decree to appoint besides its ispolkom, or* 
executive committee, also ^ a number of sections or committees to deal 
with separate parts of the work, and ‘it is strongly urged to associate with 

m • 

^ Report of Central Electoral Commission of the USSR on the elections to the soviets 
in 1931, and composition of the orgAns of power, p. 9 (in Russian). 

® In large villages, where the soviet consists of more than fifteen members, it apf>oints 
a presidium instead of an ispolkom. * 
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its own members on these sections a large proportion of the village resi- 
dents. This is in accordance with the fundamental principle of ^oviet 
Communism of ensuring the participation in government of as large a 
proportion of the people as possible. It is left to the legislature^ oi the 
several constituent republics to proscribe exactly which sections i^ust be 
appointed, in the TbSFSR it is ordered that every selosovict sha^l appoint 
at least seven 8(^ctions, for agriculture, women’s work and interests, 
education, cultural developments, finances, trade and cooperatives, and 
finally, for the gent*.ral communal life. In the numerous settlements or 
hamlets apart from the main village and entitled to elect their own quotas 
to the vil lage st)viets, settlement sections are to be appointed In addition, 
selosoviets appoint special committees to deal with })articular collective 
farms, or to collect taxes, and also such officers, as statisticians, harvest 
controll(‘rs, t‘tc. Over and over again the decrees insist on the duty of 
the soviets to incite, persuade and press the apathef-ic- toiling masscis, and 
particularly th(; women, to ta.kc interest in public affairs, to join the 
se(',tions, to attend Die meetings, and to vot.(^ Villag(‘ and settlement 
meetings an^ to b(‘ Indd (*V('ry few months. Three tim(‘s a year must the 
soviet rend(‘r an account of its stewardshi]) to speciiilly convened meetings 
which every elector is urg(Hl to attend. 

At first tiu' village soviets had no separat(‘- budget, and their receipts 
and ex[)enditure formed j)art of the budget of the volost (now rayon). ^ 
Now ('ach seIosovi(‘t is oi'dered to inake its own biidget in the way pre- 
scri])e(l by fhe constituent rejuiblic. In the Ib^P'SK it is ordered that the 
village budget must includ(‘ tlie expendit ure of the soviet on all its func- 
tions or dut ies ; arid th(‘ miue n^cital of its liabilities for maintenance and 
repair of every c()nceivabl(‘ public concern within the village territory is a 
reminder to tlu‘ soviet- its(‘if of how divense those functions a^id duties 
ac.tually n-re. Its revenues include th(‘ income derived from local public 
property and ent-(‘rpris('S, tlie local taxes and (lu(‘s collected wdthin the 
village territory, ijuhuling the agricultural tax and contributions to local 

^ As MS 1?)-;“), in iin]>()riant- dislricts, oiilv alxnil 13 jht ct'nt of ilio selo- 

Hovads had Hitdi own l)nd^elH 
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THE VILLAGE COMMITTEES 

revenues under various laws and agreements with the state, the con- 
stituent republic and the collective farms ; and lastly, the “ self-assess- 
ments ” levied by the village soviet itself. These latter require the 
majorfly decision of a special meeting at which not fewer than 50 per 
cent o/ the entire electorate must be present. The assessments most 
frequently levied are, we are informed, those for the building and main- 
tenance of educational, health and cultural institutions ; the improvement 
of communications by roads ; veterinary and otlier agricultural institu- 
tions ; fire protection ; public baths and water supply from wells and 
ponds ; the provision of a new burial-ground ; and the employment of a 
village watchman. The information is that the number of village soviets 
actively undertaking local work, and tlie aggregate revenue and expendi- 
ture of the village so visits in the USSR, are both increasing annually by 
leaps and bounds.^ 

As is usual in the Soviet Union, it is the spirit in which the village is 
dealt with that is more important than the language of the laws. We 
cannot sum up our description of the organisation and activities of the 
village soviets b(^ttc-r than by quoting at length from an address by M. I. 
Kalinin, the president of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of 
the USSR, to a conference of chairmen of village soviets of the western 
province of the RSFSR in 1933. ‘‘ It is ”, he declared, “ no easy task to 

lead a village soviet. You must always remember that, on the one hand, 
a village soviet is a government organ, an organ representing the govern- 
ment in the village ; and that, on the other hand, the village soviet is an 
elective organ, which represents the workers of the village. Upon you, 
as the chairmen of village soviets, hard and very complicated tasks 
devolve. 

Oui® biggest trouble is that many of our village soviets are inclined 
to resort jirimarily to administrative measures. A wt^ak chairman of a 
village soviet tries to do everything through administrative orders ; and 
the weaker hc^is, the more frequently docs he resort to this method. On 
the other hand, the more politically developed a chairman of a village 
soviet is, the more authoritative he is among the collective and individual 
farmers, the less frequently does he have to resort to administrative 
methods, to the employment of methods of coercion. 

“ Take the following example. A chairman of a village soviet issues 
an official order that on such and such a day all must appt*,ar to do some 

^ Thn activities of the village sov^iets wore cv(mi stimulated in 19IJS m a way which 
has not yet o(!(;urred to tlio nritisli Miriister responsible for villag(^ life. ^ contest for 
the best village soviet in the USSR was announced by the All-TTrnon Central Executive* 
Committee (TSIK), which sid aside 50,000 roubles for premiums to be awarded to those 
adjudged the best. The winner of the first jiri/.e in this contest, which will last the whole 
of the year, will he that village soviet which gives the most active assistance to the state 
and collective farms ; which best orgai^^ses labour in their establishments ; ^'hich works 
most energetically among iiidiv idual peasants ; and whose farms load in fulfilment of the 
spring sowing campaign and the harvest season. 

As a further measure, a series of educational classes for presidents of village soviets 
were instituted in 1935 at Several urban dbntres. 
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social work. Such orders are given by strong as well as by weak chair- 
men of village soviets. In both cases they appear on paper in th^ same 
form, signed by the respective chairmen. But in the case of a ^ood 
chairman the piece of paper would merely inform all citizens when &iid 
where to meet. The good chairman would organise his men, and make 
all preparations in advance ; and his official order would merely announce 
a decision about which everybody already knows. The order merely 
gives the signal to start, to get into action. It is the same as a^ bugle 
call, or the commandant's order in the army. All units are giveiT the 
signal to start, and the wliole army moves as one man. That is how 
things work when the village soviet chairman knows his jqb. His order 
falls on the ears of a prepared audience. The people know in advance 
what has to be done, and they get together in order to do it. 

‘‘ But how does it work out if the chairman is weak ? With a weak 
village soviet chairman, the order is the first step he takes. A notice is 
put up announcing the order ; and the citizens reading it begin to query 
what it is all about, and what good it will do. 

“ It is clear, therefore, that in the first case the order would be carried 
out promptly because the masses would be prepared for it by soviet 
methods, by Party methods. In the second instance nothing would have 
been done in adviince, the aiinoum'.ement would be the first step taken, 
and naturally tilings would be done haphazardly ; stern orders would 
be necessary, and resort to administrative measures would be called for. 

“ This is the difference. The first method is the soviet method, which 
is distiuguislied from methods used in any bourgeois capitalist state. Our 
orders, our decrees, if we regard them externally, may resemble the orders 
of any municipal government of a capitalist country ; or the orders of 
some land administration in any part of the world. But preparatory 
work, th(‘ preparation of the people, that is the essence of soviet work. 
That work is performed at meetings of your communists, at Party meetings, 
at meet iiigs of active citizens, and general meetings, and the like. 

“ I need not go into this at great length. You know about it very well. 
Herein lies the essence of c»ur democracy. Our Soviet democracy is not 
expressed in our official edicts. Our Soviet democracy is expressed in 
broad activity, when every decision is worked outf by the masses, criticised 
hundreds of times by the collective farmers, by the individual peasants, 
from every possible angle. Herein lies the difference and the intricacy 
of the work of leaders of village soviets.” ^ 


The City Soviet ^ 

The thousand or so urban comrnunities naturally require governing 
authoritiefs esse’ tially different from thbse of the seventy-odd thousand 

^ Moscow Daily News, weekly edition for September 22, 1933. 

2 constitution and organisation of city government, wjth the decrees under which 
if V orks, are given, to name only works in English, in The Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 



^ ELECTION MEETINGS 

areas into which the half a million or more rural villages, hamlets and 
settlements are grouped. But city soviets and village soviets have this 
in common, that they are the only governing bodies in the USSR that 
aB^ directly elected by the inhabitants at large. Together they constitute 
the broad base of the pyramid by means of which man as a citizen expresses 
his will aind his desires. 


The Method of Election 

The city soviet is elected at relatively small open meetings of electors 
in much the same manner as the village soviet. But the electoral meetings 
in the thousand or so urban municipalities in the USSR differ essentially 
from the vill£ige meetings. When, in 1905, at whose suggestion we know 
not, the workmen employed in the principal industrial establishments in 
Leningrad almost simultaneously held meetings inside the several factories 
to choose their own delegates to form a workers’ soviet for the conduct 
of the general strike, they invented a form of organisation — unprecedented 
in any country, and at that time extra -legal — which has become, by 
reason of the dominating influence of the city proletariat, the foundation 
stone of Soviet Communism. These electoral meetings at the factories 
(to which similar meetings have been added for all kinds of offices and 
institutions, cultural as well as industrial) have, it will be seen, not a 
territorial but an occupational basis. The electors are summoned to 
attend, not as residents within the city or within a ward, precinct or 
parish of the city, but, irrespective of their place of residence, as persons 
employed in a particular factory or other institution. If the establish- 
ment is large, there are separate meetings for the several departments, 
branches, brigades or shifts.^ If it is very small, it is grouped for purposes 
« 

1934, pp. 48-82 ; and Soviet Rule in Russia^ by W. H. Batsell, 1929, pp. 663-687. Much 
additional information as to municipal administration will bo found in The Socialist 
Reconstruction of Moscow and other Cities in the USSR^ t)y L. M. Kaganovich, 1931, 
125 pp., and Thp. Construction of the Subway and the Flan of the City of MoscoWy by the 
samo, 1934, 58 pp. Detailed description of the municipal organisation of Moscow and 
Leningrad will be found at pp. 39-42. 

The decree of January 20, 1933, defining the constitution and powers of the city 
soviets, together with a verbatim report of the discussion in the third session of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK^, and a popular exposition of the terras of the decree, were 
published (in Russian) in a pamphlet entitled The Tasks of the City Soviets in the Light of 
the New Decree, by A. Kisselev, 64 pp., Moscow, 1933. 

^ The great tractor factory at Stalingrad in 1932 had about 130 such electoral group 
meetings, which, it was said, were attended b^’^ more than 95 per cent of the total number 
employed. 

On the other hand, Narkomindcl (the government department at IV^oscow eorre- 
sponding to the British Foreign Office) is grouped together for election meetings, not only* 
with Gosbank (analogous to the Bank of England) and several other offices, but also with 
a watch-repairing artel, or industrial coopor|itive society. 

Nevertheless, though small factories or institutions may be joined together for election 
meetings, each ostablislimont chooses ii% own member or members of the soviet, without 
interference by the electors from other establishments at the same meeting. Thus, in 
the example cited above, the staff of Narkomindcl, though not numerous enough to have 
a meeting of their own, chose by their own votes one member and one candidate lor the 
city soviet, with two members and one cAndidate for the rayon soviet. 
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of meeting with other eniall establishments of similar character. Those 
who work in the particular factory or institution, as soon as they become 
eighteen years of age, whatever tlieir grade or salary or craft or sex — 
the manager, tlie tcdinicians, the skilled artisans, the labou rets, ''the 
factory doctors and nurses, the cleaners and the canteen cooks — all ^attend 
the same ineetiTig. It should be noted that this is not trade union repre- 
sentation. All tlie (unployces are entitled to vote, and are eligible for 
election to the (-ity soviet, irrespective of whether or Tiot tliey are members 
of a trade union. Factories and other establisliments or institutions, 
urban in charac-tcu', wliich ar(‘ situated outside tlje city boundaries, elect 
their members to soviets as if they were within a city'.^ 

Thus, in imirked contrast wdth th(‘ constituencies of western Europe 
and Ameri(;5i, the actual unit of tlie electorate in^the urban communities 
of tlie USSh* is (‘VcitwIktc a relatively small asscmibly of persons, usually 
a- few hiindrc'ds and seldom ( k, - ceding one thousand, who, wlierever ihey 
resi(l(‘, or wliateviu- tlieir grade, or industrial status, or particular craft, 
or vocation, ar(% for the most part, halntnailij mecffnfj eaih other in daily 
worix, "Idle employ (‘es of all establislimeiits, whether ma niifaeturing or 
mining, (iistributi\a* or transporting, edneational or iiK'dic-al — the theatre 
and the cotieert-hall, the hosfhtal and the univeu'sity, the bank or the 
government oHice- are for iteetoral purpose's dealt with in tlic same 
way. 

Tli(‘ niiml)(‘r of members to h(‘- elected was fixed by a statute of 

^ 111 laiia flu* iininlu'r of citie.s was oUiciallv ^iv(*n as 704, Jnlsl other iiidustrial 
eenires aiul vrirkers’ k(' 1 llenieiits treaO^d as (*f uHi/iii fypt' (sueh as isolated workshops 
and iacUiiK's in ruial an'as and motor traetoi stations) numlx'nal 478 , in HKU, 7iU) and 
fitJO resjiect ivt'l v . 

It slumijJ 1)0 iiKMitioiK'd that thiTe has bei n of recent years, «‘Hp(‘cially in connection 
viih tlie aholitioM < f thi* fornii'r division called tia* Okrug, a marked teiidcncvUo include*, 
as witlim the aica ol the cit>, a large number of suriounding villages, (*a(.h with its own 
si'Josov ret , hut, sending deli'eatr'S, not to the rayon council, hut to the city soviet. For 
iristanee. tlu* area already a^^signed t(» the rapidlv mowing city T)riJ(*prostroi (which may 
]K)SHihl\ take till* name of Klcctrojiolis) wuth 270,000 ]io})idution, rajiiLlty doubling its 
luiinlx'is, IS at present, govcnied l>y 02 Milage eouneils, which t‘li*ct rejirescntatives to the 
city council to sit with diri'ctly clectcil rc}»rcscntu lives of the workms m the urbanised 
part. It is ]U'opnM*d eventually it* have six city districts each witii its owm directly 
elected couiicrl, togt'ther with an indireetly electeil council to control the whole area. 
We k*arn, incidentally, tliat in the Middle Volga Krai in 1!)J0 five cilit's, between 50,000 
and 200,000 ptipulnlion. had had added to tlu'iii no lower than 220 selosoviets, com- 
prising 1185 Milages and hamU'ts, raising the aggregate ]*o])ulation under the five city 
sovit‘ts from .5111,000 to 050,000. 
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October 24, 1925, on a complicated scale, varying with the city popula- 
tion, in proportion to the number of electors entitled to attend each 
electoral meeting. Thus — taking only a few examples of the scale — in 
cities ifot exceeding 1000 in population each meeting was to elect one 
delegate for each fifteen electors entitled to bo present ; in cities not 
exceoding* 10,000 in population, one delegate for each fifty electors ; in 
cities not exceeding 100,000 in population, one delegate for each one 
hundred and fifty electors ; in Leningrad, one delegate for each 400 
electors ; and in Moscow, where there is so large a proportion of office 
workers, one delegate for each 400 factory workers and one for each 400 
office workers.^ These numbers are varied from election to election, as 
the population and the number of separate establishments increase, 
so as to keep down i\\e number of elected persons to a reasonable 
figure. 

It should be added that provision is made for taking separately the 
votes, and for liearing the views, of electors not attached to any factory, 
office or institution. These include tlie non- working invalids and the 
men and women superannuat/ed or retired from age or infirmity ; the 
home-keeping wives not working in factory, office or institution and others 
employed in domestic service ; such iruhipendent workers, ma.le or female, 
as “ freelance ” journalists or foreign newspaper correspondents ; 
authors, dramatists and musical composers not iji salaried employment, 
ind(‘-pendently working artists and scientific researchers of all kinds, 
together with such remnants of individual producers as the droshky 
drivers, shoeblacks and pedlars, casual washerwomen and dressmakers, 
etc. For all these, in (‘ach urban C(‘ntre, many district rneedings are held, 
often ojie in each street, having })Owers and functions identical with the 
meetings citizens working in factories or institutions of any kind. In 
a great city these non-organised electors run into tens of thousands, 
and in Leningrad and Moscow even to liundreds of thousands, so that the 
electroal meetkigs summoned in order to h(‘ar tludr views and record 
their votes liave to be held in all parts of the city, to the number of several 
hundreds.^ 


^ Law of October 24, 192!|; The Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 53-63; 
Soviet Hale in by VV. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 672. By the RSFSR Election Instruc- 

tions issued in October 1934 cities wutli between 400,000 and 450,000 inliabitants will 
to their cit}" soviet elect one delegate to every 400 to 500 electors. In Moscow and Lenin- 
grad the city soviet w'ill have one delegate for every 1500 electors. 

“ But of these only such whose attitude to the USSR “ proves the fullest loyalty to 
the Soviet Government ”. In such cases the franchise is conferred by decision of the 
city soviet and the higher election eommittec, whilst no entry is made with regard to • 
the others in the published list of the disqualified (Election Tnslructions for RSFSR, 

1931, p. 13). * 

® There is an interesting table overleaf, showing the statistics for the city of Lenin- 
grad of all these electors in their severat categories, the number of memliers 'elected by 
them, and the proyiortions of Party and non-Party persons so elected {Oorodskoy 
Soviet Na Novom Etape (The New Stage of the City Soviet) (in Russian), Moscow, 

1932, p. 126). * 

Lensoviet means t.ho mutiieipal authority for the whole city of Leningrad ; raysoviet 
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to do ! Fortunately the Secretary of the Moscow Committee of the Com- 
munist Party gave a lengthy analysis of these instructions. “ Puring 
the elections to the Mosgow Soviet in 1931,” declared L. M. Kaganovich, 

no fe.wer than one hundred thousand additions to the instructions "W^rc 
put forward . . . [their subjects being] housing and city ent(j^*prises, 
10 p(ir cent ; city transport, 11 per cent ; education, 16 per cent ; food 
supply, 18 per cent. . . . The main demands were : (1) Break up the 
housing trusts into cooy)oratives (270 enterprises, 290,000 electors) ; 
(2) eradicat(! illiteracy (90 large enterprises) ; (3) introduce polytechnical 
methods in all the schools (3 large enterprises) ; (d) enlarge the number of 
clos(id retail stores (595 enterprises, 400,000 electors) ; (5) improve the 
quality of bread (313 e.nterprises) ; (6) increase the number of hospitals 
(210 (Miterprises) ; (7) goods transport to work rfit night (80 large enter- 
prises) ; (8) the organisation of means of transport for workers and 
employees, for tlu^ (hdivery of fuel, and for the service of the population 
generally (80 enterprises) ; (9) facilitate exchanges between workers 

em]doy(‘(l in similar enter])nses with the [)iir])ose of bringing the places of 
living of the woi kers ncar(‘r to their places of work. Mo,sl. of these sugges- 
tions have already been carried only ^ 

There is, however, througliout tlu^. whole procecalings, and, as it seems, 
in all th(? multitudinous s])eeches, no formulation of opposing or com- 
peting ]n'ogramm(‘s, to which tluj candidates proclaim allegiance ; but 
only a (lommon ])rof(%ssion of desire for efficiency in the ])uilding up of 
the socialist st/ale, possibly with emphasis on the achievements or short- 
comings of particular departments, and som<ithm\s on the candidate’s 
own (jualiticatlons for office or personal y)re<lilections. In this respect, 
the soviet contests seem to resemble the British and American electioneer- 
ing of primiti'/e tiiruvs, before the developimmt of the party system ; a 
stat-e of things still lingering in (ilrciit Britain in nearly all the country 
parishes, many of th(‘ urban or rural dist-ricts and sonu* of the smaller 
munici})alit-ies, which the national parry organisations •have not yet 

^ 77u' Siniftlist Rn'ousi) urtiou, of Moscow and the nfhei Cittes ni the CSSIi^ by L. M. 
Kaganov icl I, Moscow, p|), 78-81. The same speech also specilied a dozen of the 

conen'le deniands iruide al tlie same el«‘etion. Tho first two of Ihi'se were as follows : 
“ (J) th(* public ballis to work on the uiimteiTiipted work«.ystein from {) a.m. to 9 r.M. ; 
establish a cluldrei ’s d.iy at tlu' baths; build s])eeial baths fo?- eliildren ; instal mcch- 
aiueal laundries at the !)aths. so that tlu‘ hailuM’s elothes may be Avashed while he is 
bathing. (2) The lonsi nict.ion x)f new tramway roiiti^s ; at eaeh tramway a strict 
schedule to he dis])laye(l of the movements on that routi' ; expreSvS tram routes from tho 
outskirts to the c<*nln‘ without stop, chihlren under lifteen to he permitted to enter tho 
cars from the fnmt, jilatiorm ; double-deek buses to lu‘ introduced ” {ihid. [). 79). 

It is to be iioteil tliat the Milage meetmg.s are oijually probtie of instruetjons or sugges- 
tions. A li'port embrmmg a huge number of village meetings thr<Mighoiit the RSFSR, 
excluding Mi>seo\v and la'iiingrad, during t‘ he election campaign of 19111, and those 
sueeeeding^it dm mg tlio misuing two years, doi^n to Januaiy 1, 1931k shown that these 
meetings s(‘nt up 099 concrete demands or proposals. Out of these, it is reported that 
more than 17,999, being alainl 99 per cent, were nioj^i' or less earned into etfeeb (“ Mass 
VVork^of the Soiiets in tlie Third and Fourth Year'* of the First Five-Year Idan ” (in 
Russian), pp. iir>-i!(). hv the aoeoimting information department under the presidium of 
the Central Executive Committee (VTSTK) of Iho RSFSR). ^ 
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reached or from which they have been deliberately excluded. What is 
remar]fable in the soviet elections, in the absence of what Britain and 
America mean by party strife, is the width of public interest that they 
exiHte, Xhe amount of discussion that takes place, and the very high per- 
centage of the electorate that records its vote. We are told, for instance, 
that in th*e USSR there is never such a thing as an uncontested election, 
either for the village or the city soviets.^ 

* A Moscow Election 

We may cite, as an outstanding example of these soviet elections — 
doubtless an CKtreme instance, not nccjcssarily typical of the smaller cities 
— that of the choice of the Moscow City Soviet and of its eight rayon 
soviets ill 1931. There* were 2542 members (or substitutes in case of 
absence) ^ to be elected to the governing bodies of this city of some three 
million inhabitants. The total number of men and women more or less 
formally nominated is not recorded, but they evidently numbered many 
thousands. The percentage of votes cast to the total electorate is given 
as 94*1, which we sliould take the liberty of calling an incredible ligure, 
if it were calculated as it would be in Britain or America.^ Wliat is 

^ British ivadcrs will be iiware lliut iii llie United Kingdom a largo majority of the 
eloctions for jiarisli (councils arc uncontcstcd ; of the clcctionK ot iiiral district couiKiils a 
considcrablo proportion arc always iinconlcsted ; of those for uriian district councils 
many arc iincontested. Tlic same is true of the oleotions for th(‘ town councils in a eon- 
Hidcrablc number of wards in the municipal boroughs, and of those for the (iounty councils 
in most of the rural countv districts, as well as in many of the ehs toral ar(‘,as in London 
for county and metropolitan borough councils. Evi'ii for the House of Commons there 
arf^ always a numbtu* of const il uem ics in ^hich the cl(‘ction is iincontested. Sucli an 
alisciicc of the oppoitunity ol “ jiartu ipation ” would be considered in the USSR to be 
gravely “ undemocratic ”, as well as socially mjui’ioiis 

" It is customary for the «dcctois to elect, esjiecially l.o bodies of importance, not merely 
the prescribed number of members, but also a certain number of suf>stitiitcs or alternates, 
iisimlly termed “ candidates ” (not exceeding oiic-third of the nurnlxr of members), who 
may automatacally be apjiointcd as members in jilaci* of members disabled or prevented 
from attendance. Such substitutes or alternates are entitled to atterul the riKJctirigs of 
the elected body as guests, and even to obtain their expenses of travelling to the yilace of 
meeting, although they cannot^ vott . They may be consulted and gi\c advice, and they 
may ev<*n be allowed to volunteer their opinions. 

® Explanations of such an a])j)arently imjiossible percentage of voters to electorate 
may be found in th(' fact tha^. there is, under Sovi(‘t (Yimmunism, as already explained, 
no such obstarde to universal voting as a register of electors always more or less ‘‘ stale ”. 
In the Ihiitcd Kingdom no one can vote at an election whose name is not imduded in a 
register now made uji only once a year, on the liasis of th(‘ completion of throe months’ 
residence at a s])ecified address, and the arrival ol the elector’s twenty-first birthday, 
both prior to a fixed date, which may actually prove to be seventeen months prewious 
to the election day ! A large jiercentago of the registered (deb tors are al way's found to 
have died or removed from tin* district, whilst newcomers and persons who have newly * 
reached tho qualifying age cannot \ote. In the Ihiited States, although the method of 
compiling the register is different from tha"*in the United Kingdom, the effect, in pre- 
venting a large proportion of those overjtwenty-onc from voting, is substantially similar. 
In the USSR the man or woman reaching eightc*en on the day of the election, and actually 
working on that day in the factorY or institution, can at once vot-e : whilst those who 
have died or removed do not clog the electorate, or affect the percentage of actual voters 
to the electorate. 

It is reported that the average percentage of voters to the electorate, in all the cities 
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more interesting is the detailed description of the efforts made both to 
educate the electors to and induce them to vote. The city evidently 
resembled, during several weeks, a British city in the last days of a hotly 
contested parliamentary election. There was the same elaborate flii^yay 
of printed and illustrated posters. There were flashing electric si^ns and 
illuminated statuary groups in plaster emphasising particulal slogans. 
Besides the innumerable small meetings in the factories and institutions 
of all kinds, there were many large meetings in all parts of the city, open 
to all comers, at which speeches were made by candidates and tther 
spellbinders The achievements and projects of the various depart- 
ments of the municipal administration were descri})ed. The extensive 
vshortcomings and patent errors were usually not explained away but 
frankly admitted and criticisf‘d. Questions were ^.nswered and complaints 
noted. There were processions through the streets, with banners and 
bands. In every factory or workshop, every school or college, every 
hospital or institution of any kind, repeated personal appeals were made 
to every ehictor to cast his vote. Foreign residents, we are told, asked 
with amazement why so much trouble was taken, and so much expense 
incurred, when no party issues were at stake, no party feeling was involved 
and no ])arty gain could be made. The answer was that Soviet Com- 
munism was based on universal participation in public administration — 
participation by intelligcuit understanding of the whole function of the 
state, in wliic^h the casting of voie for this candidate or that, according 
to personal preterenc(‘, was but the final and conclusive act. Such 
it was d(.‘cla.r('d, “ was soviet democracy, then in its fourteenth year. 
How much more real it was asserted, “ than parliamentary democracy 
in other lands.” In thi' on<l, out of the 2r)4‘J members or substitutes 
(‘lecttnl, eitlun* to the city soviet or to the rayon sovitd-s, it wa» reported 
that 604 were women ; 358 were doctors, engineers or clerical workers ; 
and the rest, about 1400, were manual wotloTS. Just about two-thirds 
of the total wen* members, or candidates for membershiji, of the Com- 
munist Farty or of the Ltnigue of Communist Youth (Comsomols) ; whilst 
about ojui' third were “ nori-Farty that is to say, unconnected with 
this dominafit Order.^ 

It is, of course, not deni(‘d that the members i>f the Communist Party, 
together with its probationary members (called candidates), and the League 
of Communist Youth (Comsomols), maker up the bulk of the “ activists ”, 
to whose zeal and exertions the ‘‘ liveliness ” of the elections is due. At 
Moscow in 1931 it was they who saw to it that two-thirds of all the 
^candidates wlio survived to the final votes belonged to the all-powerful 
communist organisation, and it was doubtless to their special efforts that 
these nominees owed their success. * But it was evidently by intention 
• < 

of the USSR, wa..'. S4. In ilie several constituent republics the percentage varied between 
70*9 in that of Uzbekistan and 90-6 in the ITkraine. * 

^ Summarised from article on “ The Soviet Elections ” by D. Zaslavsky (of Moscow) 
in J rUcrmtioTUil Press Corresponderice, 1931, pp.* 90-91. • 
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that room was left for a substantial minority of ‘‘ non-Party ” candidates 
to be Qlected.^ The membership of the soviets is practically never wholly 
composed of docile adherents of the government. There are, indeed, 
cofe»iaritly recurring complaints of the extent to which disaffected persons, 
or eve\L “ counter-revolutionaries ”, find their way into these councils, 
especially* the rural soviets, to such an extent as even to impair their 
efficiency in “ building up the socialist state But though such persons 
may become candidates, may canvass quietly for votes among their 
friends, and may even secure election, they do not, in their candidatures, 
stand as opponents of the established order of things, or proclaim their 
preference for any contrary policy. When — as occasionally happens even 
in the cities, and more frequently than not in the rural soviets ^ — 
they even find themselves in a majority, they may hang back and cause 
trouble, leading often to their partial elimination at a subsequent elec- 
tion. 

We add to the foregoing description an account of a previous Moscow 
election as seen from a textile factory, and of the procedure of electing 
its delegates to the Moscow City and rayon soviets, by an experienced 
British publicist who had more than once visited the USSB. This 
investigation took place in 1926, prior to the Five-Year Plan ; at a time 
of the New Economic Policy, when many of the workers were being sweated 
by small profit-making employers and the Labour Exchanges wore busy 
trying to place demobilised Red Army men and others who had failed, 
during this partial reversion to private enterprise, to get work. “ On 
the walls of the factory when I visited it, some days before the actual 
election, two lists of candidates had been posted, who sought election to 
the Moscow City Soviet, and to the less important rayon [ward] soviet. 
There weife also shorter lists of ‘ substitutes * who would take the places 

^ The statistical table in the footnote to p. 29 shows that, in the Leningrad election 
in 1930, slightly pioro than one-half of the members elected by the “ non-organisod ” 
electors (namely, those not voting at the factories or other establishments) wore I’arty 
members. 

* The total number of members of the Communist Party in the village soviets was 
stated in a report to amount in 1932 to no more than 15 per cent (225,582 out of a total 
of 1,610,800), and this was an increase over the 9 per cent at which it stood in 1927 
(116,774 out of 1,112,000). Ill 1935 they numbered 18-9 per cent (236,853 out of a total 
of 1,262,134). 

In the city soviets, of which there now are over one thousand, there were reported 
to bo 166,900 members in 1932 as compared with 122,572 in 1927. Among these the 
proportion of members of the Communist Party was just upon one-half ; their number 
having risen in the five years from 64,927 to 82,952. Rather more than tw'^o-fifths of 
these various totals were reported to bo manual working wage-earners, the remaining , 
being mostly clerical employees of various grades, or engineers and other technicians, 
with a few doctors, journalists and lawyers. In 1935 the proportions of Party members 
and Comsomols in the city soviets wore prdvisionaUy given as 43-1 per cent and 11-2 
per cent resjiectivoly. • * 

It should be added that women are now members of nearly every soviet, whether 
rural or urban, to the aggregate number, as it was officially reported in 1932, of 316,690 
(as compared with 151,298 in 1927), being 21 per cent of the total membership (a&«oom- 
pared with less than 14 per pent in 1927). ,In very many cases women are elected to the 
presidency of the soviet. 
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of the elected members in case of death or prolonged absence on other 
duties. The factory had the right to return one delegate for eaph 600 
of its workers; its allowance was, in fact, fourteen members. ^The 
singularity of this list was that it contained fifteen names. At tlfeir 
head stood Lenin. He had been their member wliilc he lived, and they 
still paid to his mt^rnory this touching homage. They would have laughed 
unpleasantly at the orthodox conception of immortality, but for them 
the dead hero still lived in his works, and in the hearts of his followers. 
I thought of the Greek fishermen of the Aegean isles, who will hail one 
another after a storm, with the traditional gnu* ting ‘ Alexander lives and 
reigns After Lenin’s name came that of Bykov, his siic(jessor as chair- 
man of the Council of Commissars (the. B-ussian cabinet ). This factory 
had been tlie pioneer in the revolutionary struggle, and it claimed the 
honour of returning the active head of the Soviet administration as its 
senior nnunlxu'. The remaining names were all those of workers or 
former work(irs in tlie factory. S(;ven of the fourteen were, as the list 
showed, imunbers of the Communist Party ; one was a member of the 
Communist Jj(*iigue of Youth, and the rest were ‘ non-Party ’. Three of 
the fourt^een were women. 

'' Here, then, was the official list, containing a bare majority of pro- 
fessed Communists presenter! to the electors for tludr ratification. There 
was no alternativr* list. By what method liiid it been compiled ? The 
first st(‘p is that (*ach member uf last year’s soviet (the elections are 
annual) ^ who d('sir(‘s to stand again, presents a report on ids or her 
activity. A iiK'eting t.h(‘n takes ])lace br*twe(;n the Works (Council [this 
is the factory committee ] and tlie IfOO delegates, who represent small 
groups of the various categories of workers. At this mi'eting names are 
put forward, atci often follows a tborough discussion of the record 

and ri'putation of each. Thme is usually a vote on each name. In this 
way tfie first, draft of the official list is ‘ c.oinj)iled ’ under the supervision 
of the Works Coiiiual [factory committei'j. It tlien goes ))efore separate 
meetings of the various crafts [ipiery w^orksliops| in the factory, and at 
t]i(\sc it may be moililied. In its final form it is a selection presented by 
the Works Council to a gimcral meeting of all the wankers in tlie factory. 
At this gtuieral meeting it, is still theoretically possible to o])pose any name 
in tin* list and to put forward another name to replace it ; but of this 
right the eh’ctors randy avail tliemselve^s, for the good reason that the 
preliminary pvoi'eclure liy wdiich the list is prepared does furnisli some 
guarautc(‘ that it (orresponds, on the whole, with the wishes of the electors. 
Tlie y art' not cousidously settling l)ig issues of national policy, nor are 
they ov(*n directly choosing legislators. They arc choosing average, 
trustworthy citizens, who wall s(‘c that the administratue machine of the 
city runS ellici ally for the common ^ood of the working population. 
The atmosphere of the tdection and, indeed, ^'f deflates in the soviets them- 
selves, is strangidy nunote from ‘ polities ’ as we.stern democracies con- 

^ Xmv Inonnial (lOSa). 
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ceive them. A big family, animated by a single purpose, sits down on 
these occasions to administer its common property. 

“ The factory produces its own newspaper, The Spur, which appears 
forts^^ightly and is written entirely by workers under the direction of its 
branch, of the Communist Party. Its contents during the election week 
are, perhaps, as good a sample as one could find of soviet politics, as the 
average town worker sees them. 

“ The number opens with a leading article in which every elector is 
summoned to take part in the elections. . . . ‘ Comrades, remember 
Il’ych’s [Lenin’s] watcliword. The time is ripe for every servant-girl, 
while she is stiU in the kitchen, to learn how to govern Kussia. The tasks 
before us are the practical work of building houses and increasing our 
output. We have many, a hardship still to endure, and Russia needs you 
all. If you feel yourselves ill-ofF, then elect active members of the soviet 
to better your case. You are yourselves responsible for your own lot. 
Don’t leave the work to others. Be bold, choose conscientious men who 
will carry out Lenin’s ideas, and then be sure that your hardships will 
vanish and poverty disappear.’ 

“ The heavy, business-like part of the election literature consisted in 
the official report of the Communist Party on the year’s work of the 
Moscow Soviet. It claimed that the Party had fulfilled its promises. It 
had increased the output of industry, bettered the conditions of the 
workers, and kept alive the unity between workers and peasants. . . . 

“ The peroration of this very ])ractical document boasted that these 
results were due to the participation of the ‘ broad masses ’ (a f‘Iiarac- 
teristic Russian phrase) in tlu^ work of government, ‘ a thing possible 
only under the soviet system ’. 

“ The j^imilar r(*port on the work of the Ward Soviet was on much the 
same lines. It contained one reference, however, to the aesthetic side of 
life — trees had been planted to beautify the streets. It noted consider- 
able activity in •summoning small private employers (kustari) for breaches 
of the labour code. The rest of the election news consisted of the reports 
of some of the retiring members of the soviet. . . . 

No. 1 [a woman] was responsible for inspecting the houses of the 
old-age pensioners. She ‘got their daily ration of wijite bread increased 
by half a pound, and saw that better meals were provided for the con- 
sumptives. She was distressed by conditions at the ]jabour Exchange ; 
many demobilised Red Army men had failed for two years to get work ; 
some workers fainted while waiting at the Exchange ; the present manager 
is not the right man for this post. 

No. 2 [a man] occupied himself with education, and stressed his 
insistence that preference should alVays be given to the children of the 
workers. • * 

“ ‘ No. 3 [a woman] clairas that, as the result of her inspection of 
eighteen schools, the expenditure on food, per month, per child, ^as 
raised from fiftc^en to t\t^enty -three doubles. 
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“ ‘ No. 4 [a man] worked in the health section. He advocated a 
dispensary for venereal diseases and an increase in the number of beds 
both for adults and children. He was responsible for sending sick cliildren 
to Yalta in the Crimea, and got an additional dispensary opened ffiy/fche 
tuberculous, making the thirteenth in our district. He got a workshop 
for winter use built in the home for children addicted to drugs (these 
pitiable little wretches are mainly orphans of the civil war and the faminei 
who for a time ran wild in the towns). He also insisted that less mono- 
tonous work (“ fiincy ” sewing instead of making sacks) should be provided 
for the women who are being reclaimed in the home for prostitutes. 

“ ‘ No. 5 [a woman] insisted that bed-linen should be changed fort- 
nightly instead of monthly in the eye hospital. * 

“ ‘ No. 6 [a man] found many cases in small private workshops in 
which lads under eighteen were working over eight hours ; the employers 
were prosecuted. 

“ ‘ No. 7 [a woman] inspected five factories and found one in which 
there was no hospital. The workers had to walk seven versts to the 
nearest. This was remedied.’ ” ^ 

The Organisation of the City Soviet 

T]i(‘ method of election adopted from the start for the city soviet — 
the separate c'hoice of one or more delegates by the staff of each enter- 
prise— -ev(Ui the smallest — has given that body a membership and a 
ohara(*i.er entirely different from those of the municipal councils of Great 
Britain or the United States, In any considerable city of the USSR the 
(uty soviet, is composed of an unwieldy mass of men and women delegates 
without fixed total, tlie numbers increasing at each election with the 
per])etual multiplication of establishments of every kind. With the 
addition of 33 per cent of candidates or substitutes, who are entitled to 
attend, the plenum of the city soviet runs into hundreds, and in the cases 
of Moscow ami Leningrad to more than two thousand. Such a body has 
ne(;essarily to entrust its powers and functions to an executive committee, 
which, again, is too large for executive action, and therefore leaves the 
daily work to a presidium of something like a ^.ozen members, in whom 
the day-by-da}^ administration of the city resides, and who give their 
whoh? time and atttmtion to their municipal duties. 

On the. otlu'r Inind, again in contrast with the western municipalities, 
inu(‘h less use is made in the cities of the USSR of that trained, permanent 
and salaried staff by whom in most other countries the actual work of 
municipal administration is conducted. In the absence of such a staff, 
which is only now beginning to appear in the USSR, the city soviets have 
made the most of that principle of the widest possible participation of the 
whole people in the work of government , which is so characteristic of 
Sovi^.'t Communism. The city soviet appoints an ever-increasing number 
1 How the /Soviets Warict by H, . Brailsford, 1?>27, pp. 34-40. 
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of sections or committees, each consisting of a small proportion of the 
elected# members or candidates, to whom are joined an indefinite number 
of vojuijteers drawn from outstanding and “ activist ” citizens of either 
sex^'ftnd of the most varied positions and occupations. Each section 
consists of several scores of members ; occasionally even of hundreds, and 
in Moscow and Leningrad sometimes running up to a thousand or so ; 
all of whom undertake to spend hours every week in their own localities 
in gratuitously doing detailed administrative work, much of which would' 
in England and America be carried out by a salaried staff of inspectors, 
relieving officers, investigators, school attendance officers, collectors and 
what not. , 

It must be said that the organisation of the city soviets is still inchoate, 
ranging from Moscow and Leningrad downwards to quite primitive condi- 
tions in some of the smaller cities. “ The decree of 1925 and subsequent 
legislation provided for . . . six permanent committees (or sections), 
namely, communal economy, financial budgetary business, education, 
public health, cooperative trade and workman-peasant inspection. Other 
committees (or sections) may be appointed by local soviets in accordance 
with their needs. In most city soviets there are ten or more additional 
committees (or sections) and they are known as administrative, cultural, 
sanitary, judicial, trade, social security, etc. Deputies (or delegates) may 
select the committees (or sections) they prefer to join, but ^lnde^ some 
conditions they may be appointed to committees (or sections) not of their 
own choic?c.” We must content ourselves with descriptions of Moscow 
and Leningrad. 

Moscow 

The plenum of the Moscow City Soviet consisted, in 1934, of 2206 
triennially elected members, with half a dozen others added by the pre- 
sidium, and with 450 elected candidates or substitutes. About 1750 were 
Party members, whilst about 900 were non-Party. This plenum meets 
ten or twelve times a year,^ It elects an Executive Conmiittee (Jspolkom) 
of 50 members, which is summoned to meet at irregular intervals about 
three or four times a year, when some special business requires its atten- 
tion. But the effective municipal executive is the presidium of fifteen 
members, with six candidates or substitutes, elected by the Executive 
Committee (Ispolkom), subject to the approval of the plenum, and meeting 

^ “ The difference between our soviets and bourgeois donioeratie municipalitios con- 
sists not only in the fact that it is not the nobles, manufacturors, bankers and hduseowners, 
and their lackeys, who sit on our soviets but working mon and working women, but also 
in the very methods of working. The soviet is a piirmanently functioning legislative 
organisation, which controls and supervises n6t only the enterprises belonging to the city, 
but all other economic activities carried pn within its territory. Much lias bcj^n done in 
recent years to reconstruct the work of the soviets. The sections of the soviets are bodies 
that supervise and direct the various branches of city enterprise. . . . The work must 
be raised to higher levels. Ceremonial plenary sessions are still widely practised i^ our 
soviets ; this practice must i>e discontinued ’* (The Socialist Reconstruction of Moscow and 
other Cities in the J>SSR, by L. M. Kaganovich, Moscow, 1931, pp. 78-79). 
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regularly nearly every week. Practically all important decisions are 
taken by tlie presidium. On a few issues of special importance Dr diffi- 
culty, the prcisidium consults the Executive Committee, wliich sometimes 
has matters under enquiry and consideration for several months.^ Us(*i&lly 
the delusions of the presidium are reported direct to tlie plenum, by which 
they are almost invariably ratified, although sometimes not without 
considerable discussion. 

The majority of the members of the plenum man the sections, or, as 
we should say, the committees, which supervise the various brancihes of 
muiiici])al administration. Every member is n^quired to serve on at least 
one section, according t.o his choi(*e, the numbers being junlimited, and 
varying with the popularity of the subject. In there were twenty- 
eiglit sucli sections, concerned respectively with finance, education, 
theatnvs and cinemas, liealth, housing, building projects, allocation of 
sites, supplies and trade, municipal shops, tlie municipal farms, city plan- 
ning, construction, municipal lieating, militia (police) and fire brigade, 
courts of justice, establishment, archives, statistics, the h'gal department, 
and sundry other matters ; togetJier with half a dozen charged with the 
supervision of the special trusts, or boards, to which is delegated the 
routine administration of such munici])al enterprises as tlu^ tramways, the 
main drainag(‘, syst.(‘m, the underground railway works, the lie-ensing of 
automobiles, and the managiuneiit of dwelling-Jiouses. Each section has 
a membership varying from about 40 to three or four times that number. 
All of thmn me('t about onee a mojith, but each eh'ctc a bureau of a few 
members who meet oiicc' (‘very live days. 


Leningrad , 

The Jjeningra,d (hty Soviet, which is housed in the Smolny Institute, 
of r(‘Volutionarv fame, has an even larger m(‘mbersliip than that of Moscow. 
Its plenum consists of ov<‘.r 3000 triouuially deeded de]udies, with about 
1000 dect(‘d candidates or siil)stit.utes. it has a ])residium (jf 17 deputies 
and 8 (landidates, which meets nearly ev('ry week. Unlike Moscow, 
Leningrad lias now no (*xecutivc i^ommittee (ls])olkom) ; and tlie presidium 
rcporls ill all cases direct to the jdenum. TIkti^' arc nearly J30 sections or 
commit t(‘es. among wliich (he members of the plenum distribute them- 
selves aeeiu'diug tn choice. In the summer these s(‘ctions meet onee a 
month, but iii the winter only three times every two months.^ 

It sliould b(‘ added that in Moscow and Leningrad, and often in other 
cities, tile menibi'rs and candidates eloeded to the municipal soviet by 
the several brigades, sliifts or woikshops of a large factory habitually 
combine into an extra-l(*gal standing committee, which takes under its 

' This was t)u> oas(‘ with the ])rojoct for meirostrok tlio cxteiisivo iindtTgroiitid railway, 
whioh fho city so\ lot is constructing by direct employment, and which was under examina- 
tion for many months. ^ ^ 

See table on oppositro page. 
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from publicly declaring that “ the district soviets are still working poorly 
on the improvement of their districts ; they still do not show, and they 
do not fool themselves, that they arc the masters of their districts in the 
full sens(i of the word. A most important task is to bring the* dl’^ti’ict' 
sovi(;ts (closer to tlie masses of the population which they serve. In every 
corner of th(; district there must be a master, who would know aH the needs 
of the district and make them his daily concern. There should be a master 
wlio pays attention to the good order of his street and house ; there 
should be a master who, loving his section, his street, would makeiit his 
concern to fight against hooliganism, bad house management, untidiness 
and lack of culture. If the Moscow soviet and the district soviets uni to 
begin this big undertaking, it is apparent that sub-district soviets must be 
created. The districts containing up to 400, OQO population are too big 
— each district is a whole large city in itself. Jt is hard to (*.over and keep 
account of the needs of sindi a big district from one centre. If there are sub- 
district soviets covtTing several streets, if the soviet deputies and the soviet 
section headers work actively in the sub-district soviets, Ixicoming fighters 
for their str(*et, their sidewalk, their court, the improvement of Moscow 
will go on apace.” ^ 

'The Subbotniki in the Cities 

Both city sovi(‘ts and, in the larger cities, rayon soviets, together with 
the numerous sections that thv‘y aj point, are (jonstautly falling behind in 
tin? vast work involved in ajiy municipal administration unprovided with 
an extensive and competent, salaried stalT. Tljese shortcomings are, to 
some extent, ma.de good by t.iie spasmodic outburts of energy by tl\e 
subbotniki (“ Saturday-ers "), who, as we, shall descTibe in a subsequent 
cha})ter,“ voluntecT’ gratuitously to cle<jr awa. 5 ^ accurnulatiorjs of work 
which would otherwist^ not b(‘ done in time. It is estimated that in the 
aggn‘gat(‘, a.})art from such salaried staff as exists, as many as 50,000 
citizens arc, at any moment., })arti<ipating in the munuipaj administration 
of Moscow, and nearly as many in that of Leningrad.^ 


Indirect Election 

In describing the basic foundat ion of the soviet hierarchy we have had 
a hmgtliy but a. ^datively easy task. Much more difficult is it to describe, 

' Tfh' (\)n,stnicliou of Ihv Suhicay and the Phni for the City of Moscou\ by L. M. Kiigano- 
vich, la.'M, y)]). 50-57 . 

“ “ 111 riiU'o of rrofit ”, ('ha.])tt*r IX. in Part IT. 

® It Hlioiilil t)(^ added tluil ttio inomtiois of tlie city and rayon soviets receive no jiayment 
for their services as niemhers. The ma|«>rit \ of them, being emydoyed at wages or salaries, 
are entitled to take “ time otl ” from tlu^^ employment, without less of yiav, whenever 
they are engaged on th«ur inuniciyml duties. Those of them who hnyc no wage or salary 
(sueli as the ind ^>end('nt handicraftsmen) mayVeeeive from the soviet eomyiensation for 
“ lost time ” at rates fixed hy the soviet authorities. Housekeeping wives, supported by 
the^ husbands, eoiitinue to be suyiported by them, and are assumed (like the wage- 
I'amers) merely to take time ofl ” for their municipal diitu's, which they yierform as 
uart of the voluntary social work expected fr6m every loyalV itizen. 
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or even precisely to understand, the complicated political edifice that has 
been erected on that foundation. The first few congresses to which the 
People’s Commissars reported their proceedings, and to which they 
addr^sspd their orations, consisted only of delegates from an indefinite 
number of city and village soviets, being such as found themselves able 
to attCxid at the capital. They were drawn during the Civil War from a 
comparatively small and shifting area, which at one time sank to little 
more than a relatively narrow corridor of territory between Leningrad and 
Moscow. The available territory was, in fact, not only restricted by the 
political separation of the Ukraine and Transi-aucasia, but also deptmdent 
month by mojith, during two whole years, on the fluctuating success of 
the Red Army in pushing back the various White Armies, subsidiseil and 
strengthened, as these were, by the munitions, officers and military con- 
tingents supplied by haif a dozen foreign governments. But whtm, at 
the end of 1920, nearly the whole territory of wliat is now the USSR was 
cleared of hostile forces,^ Lenin and his colleagues were confronted with 
the problem of const ructing a firm and stable governnunt from the whole 
continent extending from tlie Baltic to the Pacific, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to th(^ Black Sea, ^vith more than a hundred millions of iiihabitants, 
two-thirds of the whohi unable even to nvid, belonging to many difierent 
races, languages and religions, including numerous nomadic and barbaric 
tribes without any written language, some of them still in the stage of 
animism and magic,. Even if tiie Bolsheviks had been enthusiastic believers 
in western liberalism, with its faith in a parliament directly elected by 
universal suffrage and the ballot-box, such a political constitution was 
plainly impracticable for tfie vast luterogeneous hordes with which they 
had to deal. But the Bolsheviks had liecome fervent l)elievers in the 
plan of basing the whole constitution, not on the anonymous mass voting 
of huge electoral coiistitiKncies, but on a large number of relatively small 
meetings of neighbours and assoiaates in work, at which there (mild be 
an intimate discussion of the issues in which the peopk', wtu’e interested, 
and about which they had views of their own. At these meetings the 
people could choose, to repiesint their wishes, someone whom they 
actually knew. Only in this way, Lenin believiid, could all tliese “ deaf 
villages ” and primitive communities be taught the art of rejireseritative 
government, and at the same time be held together a unitary state. Many 
persons thought, at first, that it would suflkai to cmistitub? a federal 
republic of city and village soviets, to be governed by an All-ltussian 
Congress of delegates or deputies from the innumerable little soviets 
throughout the whole area. This, in fact, was what was indicated in the 
resolutions “ on the federal institutions of the Russian republic ” adopted 
by the “ Third All-Russian Congress of Workers’, Soldiers’, Peasants’ and 
Kazaks’ Deputies ”, on January 18, 1918, as the plan on which the 
Central Executive Conunittee (T81K) was to draft “ these fundamental 

^ The Japanese did not ovacuato Vladivoatock untd 1(122, and the northern h'‘l£ of 
the island of Sakhalin not until 1925. 
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principles of the constitution ” for submission to the next AU-Russian 
Congress.^ When, however, the drafting committees got to work, it 
became evident that such a conception was unduly simple. To represent 
directly in any central congress all the small meetings in so huge aniarpa, 
with so colossal a population, was plainly impracticable. Moreoverf the 
administration of provincial allairs aflecting more than one iQcal soviet 
had also to be provided for, and this mass of detail could not be brought 
to Moscow. Further, many of the districts, both small and large, clung 
desperately to their local autonomy, which had perforce to be conceded. 
Yet it was no less indis])ensable to establish a supreme government of 
strength and stability, if only to deal wdth sucli subjects as foreign relations, 
defence, traiisport and communications, and so on. Moreover, the Bol- 
sheviks attached i)aramount importance to their j)oculiar conception — 
never before considered by framers of (ionstitiitiohs — of an economic com- 
munity based upon the suppression of the landlord and the capitalist, and 
all forms of prolit-making. This could be cnsurcid only by a powerful and 
supremo central authority. To harmonise and acliieve all these ends 
involved protracted consultations before ev(;n the first fundamental law 
was agret'd to on July 10, 1918. It took four mor(^ years of congresses 
and discussions to get adopted the successive elaborations and amend- 
ments out of which emerged in 1922 -1923, in relatively stable form, the 
constitution of the Union of Sovi(‘t Socialist Hejiublics. 

The solution of the unprecedont*H.l constitutional prolilem with which 
the Bolsheviks were faced was found, as early as tlie spring of 1918, in 
the adoption, in the manner and on a scale never before attempted, of 
the principle of inclii'tHd election, which has continued unchanged down 
to tlic ])resent day (1935) ; ])ut. of which a drastic alteration is now under 
consid(‘ration. As adopted in 1918, the directly elected primary soviets 
in addition to govturiing their own areas were to choose deputies or dele- 
gatees to higher congresstvs of soviets governing larger areas. Each of 
these higher c*ongr(\ss(‘S ot‘ soviets, besides administ,ering the affairs of its 
own district — whether we think of it as (‘ounty, canton or province, Jereis 
or dc parte me Id — was to choose deputies or ilelegates to yet higher 
assemblies, governing even larger areas ; ami these again ultimately 
sending their own reprtvsentatives to constitute the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, wfi>ich w^as to be the supreme governing authority for the whole 
Soviet Union. 

This sounds, to a Briton or an American, a comjdic.atcd scheme for 
providing for the representation of “ Man as a Citizen But there arc 


^ tSornt Jiuh in liussia, by W. U. Rataoll, 1929, p. 7S9. Wo may ptrhapa regard this 
coiic‘oi>ti(m as aii (M.ho of the idea of RaUuiiin that, when tlie strong eential governments 
of tljo European stat(*.s liad })een overthrov^n, they would bo siicceoded only by congeries 
of free associations of the v\'orlvt'rs in eai’h nof^hbourbood, which might be loosely federated 
in groups tfor eommon pur])Oscs. We are told|.that Prince Filter Kropotkin, who had 
re-entertul Kussia .nter tla^ 1917 revolution, and who sympathised with Bakunin’s ideas 
as to the nee(\ssary ininmuim of goveniinentul organisation, had formed in Moscow a 
eommitlee of his friends to discuss tin* ])ropnsed constitution, and tlieir views were forcibly 
urged on others who were influontiallv coiieorjied with the (^jafting. 
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many more complications yet to be unravelled, file Soviet constitution, 
as will be seen, includes not only an assembly for the government of the 
whole undivided community inhabiting one-sixth of the entire land-surface 
of th^ globe, but also a graded hierarchy of local governing bodies, at once 
legislative and executive, for the administration of the affairs peculiar to 
areas of different magnitudes and diverse characteristics. And it does 
more than this. 1 1 provides also a series of independent assemblies for the 
separate governments of areas, large or small — w'he.ther we tliink of them 
as tribes or nations, states or republics — inhabited ])y peoples who feel 
themselves to constitute distinc.t nationalities. We liave, in fact, in the 
USSR a unique constitutional form which combines, in one and the same 
hierarchy, the organs of both local and central government, of both legis- 
lature anfl executive, of both unitary state and federation. 


Ilow the Pyramid was Built 

We need not trouble the reader with the succ(‘ssive chang(\s since 1918 
in the details of the iiidirecMy elect(‘d hierarchy. The tsarist local govern- 
ing authoriti(\s, whether gulxTiiia, zemstvo, uezd or volost, quicikly fell to 
pieces at the Revolution. For years cliaos reigned irj varying degree from 
place to place ; and (‘a(di soviet, in city or village, assumed wliatever 
powers it wanted, and dealt with the affairs of its own ar(‘as as it chose. 
Gradually things were straiglitened out by the central government, and 
formulated by succ(^ssiv(*. All-Union (/ongre.sses of Sovuis. Municipal 
authorities W(U’c established for the cities. The village soviet (selosoviet) 
entirely replaced 1.h(‘ Mir. T]h‘ 1 hrei; old divisions of tsarist local govern- 
ment, whether gubernia (pnuiiua^), uezd ((‘ounty) or volost (rurai district), 
were event ually superseded by two new' ones. forni(‘d, to some extent, 
along lines of economic cliaract eristics, and bnaiied ol)last or krai,* and 
rayon. 2 No less important, as w'e shall pnjsently d(‘scrib(;, was tlie vital 

^ Tho terms oUlasl and trai are a|)[)licd iiidiscrnnmalely, according to hxjjil usa^o. 
Bub we- are told nmt, stncllv spe aking, an oblast is a m^wly establisliod district containing 
no aulononious aica. Wbero an autonomous area ]*coploil mainly l)y a nalional minority 
exists as an cncia\c Avitliin tlic district the proja-r lorrn is krai. 'J’hc, North t’ancasian 
krai contains as many as hovcp aiitonomons areas. 

Among other works in JUissian we may cilci The /SVicic/ Stair • the Orujins and the 
Development of the (h)Hst}ti(iK)n if the USSh\ by \ . T. Ignatiev, JUiJS, 1 4(> pp. ; 7Vie llSSJf^ 
and the Union's Republics, by S. A. Kotlyarevsky, llll) p[). ; 7' he Sorat A nioiiomous Oblasts 
and llejmhhr't, by K. Arkhipov, 1211 pp. 

2 There was at first an additional tier of eonneils, termed I he okiiig sovird, for an area 
roughly corresponding to that of tlic old volost-, in winch both village soviets and city 
soviets were represented. This was found ineonvenient, as leaving too little scope for 
the development of the rayon soviet in enlivening tln^ village soviets ; and as eneouraging 
too much bureaucratic control, to which the city sovird especially objected. It was 
decided l)y the Central Committee of the Communist Party by a dc(;ree of duly 6, Hh'lO, 
to “ liquidate ” the oktugs and to wind wiem uj) by October 1, 1930. The doilision was 
ratified by the Sixteenth Party Congress {Political Report to the Sixteenth Parly Conyress 
of the Russian Communist Party, by’Josef Stalin, 1930, pp. 125-129). But, m the vast 
area of the USSB, such changes take time to become universal. In 1934 there were fttilJ 
functioning 22 okrugs. ^ 
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policy of cultural autonomy and, wherever practicable, native self- 
government for the scores of separate nationalities scattered over the 
Eurasian continent. What is of interest is that all these difFerenI} kinds 
and gnules of governing bodies find places in the main soviet liierjfrehy, 
and spring ultimately from the same' base of primary soviets. The simple 
pyramid, springing by indirect election from the ])road foundation of some 
75,000 directly elected primary soviets of village or city, turns out to have, 
not merely one su]:)reme apex in the All-Union Congress of Soviets, but 
also a number of separate minor apices, not only in the congresges of 
soviets of the autonomous rejjubrK'.s or oblasts, but also in those of the 
vSeven (or rather nine) fed(‘rat(*d constituent republic's,’ of which we must 
give som(; d(‘scription before tackling the supreme goveVnment of the 
Union. 

The Tiftyon and (he Oblast 

Tlu're are, accordingly, two main strands in the closely knit con- 
stitutional fabric of Soviet- (Communism : the din*ct choice, by adult 
sulTra.g(i, a,t opeuj mec'tings of hdlow-workers or mugh hours, of people’s 
deputhis or d(dt‘gatcs ; and the formation, by indirect cl(T-tion from below, 
of a pyramidal s(‘ries of su})erior authoriti(*s. We may observe in passing 
tliat, as w(‘ shall presently descrilx', the same two strands run through all 
the four divisions of tin* representativi* system of Soviet Ck)mmimi8m, 
whether it is deaJifig witli “ T\lan as a Citizen ”, or with “ Man as a 
Producer ", or with ” Man as a (/onsumer ”, or with “ Man as a Super- 
citiz(*n (‘ngag(‘d in th(‘ Vocat ion of Lead(U‘sJii]) ”. 

W(‘ now r(‘snme our description of the government of Matt as a Citizen 
in th(^ suc(‘essive tiius of councils a])ove the village or small city soviet,^ 

^ '^riK'so arc llir IvSr'Sll (Ivussia })r(>}K‘r witli Sihcria); IIk* TJa'anu* ; U-ussia ; 

tlif 'rraiiscawrasiau I'^Mlciration (wlikh is a union of ihitio — (Toorgia, Azoj tiaijaii and 
Arinonia) , 'rurtcstaii ; 'radzliiKistan and UzboKistan. 

I’lu' tiiMihlc aliout- a in('la])luu is that it- is iirvor eonijileU'l v aenurato as a dosrriptiori ! 
OiU‘ of tlu‘ aiilluu'S ohjt'cls that if is a fH'diliarit \ of ilin so\i(*t ])vranfld lliat its supremo 
iij)(‘X IS not tliniKed hy paralh'l minor apices; these are all actually included inside the 
supreme a]K'\, winch tlu'V Jielfi to suti[K>rt, and moreover some of tlK‘S(' minor a]>ices liavo 
oth(*r still smallei ^nranndal apices within ihenisehes ! A chart will enahh* the student 
to ^et a clearer \ ision of this amaziiiiiily eomplieatcd constitution than is practicahlo 
thiou”h the written woid (see the diagram in the A]ipi‘n(lix to l*aTt I.). 

It adds t<- the ».(iin}»hcat ion that tlie nami's and areas of the tiers of councils have 
hecn. during 1 he past few M'ars, 111 }>roeess of change, "rhis economic '' rnyonising ” of 
tlu' rSSH was t onliMiiplat-i'd immediately after the end of the Civil War, but was not 
HiM'ioiKsly undertaken until when it was ii(*eded for the most olTeidive formulation 

of the I'lrst kncA’ear Plan. It was based on the eoneeptiori ol four dillerent types. 
Th(‘ie W(’i(‘ to !)(' indust iial raN'ons (as in the Leningrad oblast, or in the Donets Basin of 
the I’krame). Tliere were to lu' agi leult ural rayons (as in the Black Sod region, the Aliddlo 
A’olga, tin* soidlewt'st part of the rkraine or in Kazakstan). There had also to bo mixed 
rayons, winch weie neeessanl\ both indu^nal and agrieultiiial (as in A’orth (-aueasus, 
the Lowej' N'olga krai, the Crimea), J’here were also timber rayons (as in Northern Asia). 
(See an instTiiet)' .aatioii. in Bnssiaii, in ThT f'lrc-Yf ar Plan of the National Kconowy 
Construction of tin \ ol. iii.. “The Bayou Divisions of the Plan 1929.) Under 

thisj^ “ rayonising ", what were, under the tsarist regime, oti gubernia (provinces), 476 
uezd (cantons or counties) aud lO.(H)t) volost (rural districts), have been reorganised into 
I Ob oblasts (or krais) and about 6(HH1 rayoiTs. An inte^n^^diatc eouneil for the okrug. 
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through thdse of the rayon and the oblast, and those of the autonomous 
and thfe constituent republic, up to the supreme authority of the All-Union 
Congfess of Soviets, with its bicameral Central Executive Committee 
(TfelK), its Cabinet of Ministers (Soviiarkom) and its various other 
derivatives. 

The Raijon 

Among the innumerable and apparently unlimited powers of the selo- 
soviel; and the small city soviet, there is one universal duty which stands 
out, that of electing people's deputies or delegates to the congress of 
soviets of the riayon. The rayon, now formed nuiinly on lines of economic 
production, is a new area comprising a number of adjacent villages and 
what in England would he called hamlets, together with such small cities 
or urban settlements as happen to be int/crmixed with them. The 
geographical extent and the population of the rayon differ from place to 
place according to local circumstances, and may be varit^d from time to 
time by decrees of any superior authority.^ It may tliiis comprise any 
number of villages, from a few dozen to many score, with half a dozen 
times as many dependent hamlets, with or without one or more cities 
and urban settlements. The sovi(i/ of each of these annually elects one 
(or if large, several) peophis deputies or d(degat(‘s to constitute the 
rayon congress of soviets, which meets at the principal ccniti'e of the 
rayon. 

In the KSFSK and the Ukraine the village soviet elects these delegates 
at the rate of one for every 300 inhabitants. The sovic'ts of tlie small 
cities and urban settlements within the rayon elect delegates at the rate 
of one for each unit of GO electors of these soviets (ai^proximately equal 


standing bi'iwfen llie rayon and the oldast, was dcsignod ; but this was al)aridi)iied in 
]93(). This n ‘Olga njsaj, ion is now nearly fomj)loted ; and for tlio sako of clcsirness wo 
shall Ijuiit our (k\scrjption to tho new general system, although the old contmnes to exist 
temporarily in a few places. 

With tho aliolition of the okrug, tho cities having jiojiulal ions (d‘ more than 50,000, 
and some otlu^rs of great industrial inijM>rtan(;e, have been, in t-lu^ six smalh^r constituent 
repulilics, taken out of tho rayon, and made din'c,tly subordinate to tho Sovnarkorn 
((Cabinet) and TSIK (central oxeoiitivo committee) of tho constituent rcpulilu*- within 
which they arc situati'd. Tn l^lie IbSFSH, however, thcs(‘ major cities are subordinated 
also tt) tho oxi'ciitive committee (ispolkom) of tho (d»last f»r krai. The other cities, having 
populations below 50,000, remain within the rayons, but with an autonomy greatly 
exceeding t hat enjoyed by tho villages. Such cities, for mstamic, fix their own local taxiis 
and settle their oun budgets, which are adojited by tho city soviet, aiul only y)a8sod 
through tho rayon isyiolkoni for general concurrence, and submission to tho oblast ispolkom. 

For exact information as to local government constitution in the TTSSR,'tho student 
must go to the decrees themseives, but these are summarised in Thv. Soinft Slalv, by B. W. 
Maxwell, 19i{4, chap, vii., “Provincial (Jovernnu-nt ”, pp. 100-108; whore the Russian 
sources are indicated (pp. 11-17-1148). See al.lo Soi'iet Rule in Ruasia^ by W. R. Batsoll, 
1929, chap, xi., “ Local Administration V (pp- 663-687), which does not clearly give tho 
more recent changes. 

^ Actually tho 3000 radons appear to include, on an average, about 23 selosoviots 
and jiorhaps one small city or urban settlement apu'co, with an average populati^ of 
about 45,000 ; wdiich is analogous to that pf an English rural district council in its much 
smaller area. 
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to 120 inhabitants). Thus, as is usual in the soviet bodies, the total 
number of members of the rayon congress of soviets is not fixed, and with 
the iiK'rea.se of population it is always growing. It elects a preside^;it,oWith 
some oilier ni(‘mbc,*rs to form a presidium, and also a standing executive 
committee (is])olkom) not exceeding 45 members, together with one-third 
as many candidates or alternates. 

AVh(‘n we- eiK|uiro what are the powers and duties entrusted to the 
rayon congress of soviets, we ar(‘- im^t with the same difficulty as that 
with which we were confronted in the case of the village soviet. The list 
of tliese powers und duti(‘-s, as expressly laid down in the ItSFSR decree 
of January I, 19J1, is indeed substantially similar to that relating to the 
village soviet, wdiieli w'e give as an a])pendix to this volume. These powers 
and du<h‘s range from tho conshhu’al ion and discussion of the loftiest 
rnatti'Ts of ])oliey a-nd administration of the USSR a.s a wdiole, in which 
the rayon congr(‘,ss of sovhds, like the village sovii't, is invited and desired 
to 2 iartic-if)at(% und which it is exjiressly directed to put in o])(‘ration within 
its owm area, down lo the minutest details of piirochial administration. 
It is, indeed, not- to be sufifiosed that tin* entire conglomeration of these 
sul)j(‘cts .ire (‘Ven discussc'd by any of tin* 3000 rayon congr(*sses of soviets, 
any more, than tlu'v are by the 70,000-odd village soviets. But in startling 
contrast w ith tli<i narrow ly limit(‘d and precisely defined functions of the 
British or A’ln'm-an local governu'g body, tliere is pi actically nothing in 
the. woi’ld that the rayon congress of soviets, ecjually v^'ith the village 
soviet, is not authorised and iudei'.d invit(‘d to deal with, so far as its 
application to th(‘ denizims of its area is concerned. On the other hand, 
again in contrast wdth tlu' Brit ish or American local authority, the rayon 
congress of soviets, like the village soviet, lias no legal rights on wliieh it 
can insist- against the will of any snjierior administrative authority. It 
may at any monumt lind its decisions overruled, and its actions cariciJlcd 
and revers(‘d by the oblast- congre.ss of sovuts Avhieti it joins wdt-h other 
rayons in eriMting ; or by llu* olihist ispolkum (or executive (‘oiniiiittee) ; 
or by the rcfiublic congress of soviets or its ( Vmtral Executive (/omniit-tee ; 
or by till* sovmirkom, or tlii' J^eopl(‘’s (Vunmissai’, of the eonstit-uent or 
autonomous re])ublic within the a.r<*a of wliich it is situated ; or by the 
All- Union Coiigrc'ss f>f 8oviet-s or its TSllv (or Central Exi^cutive Com- 
mittee') ; or, indeed, by tiie presidium of y,iiy of tliese bodies ; or by the 
ITSSII Sovinirkom of People' s Uouimivssars. Thus, the rayon congress of 
sovie'ts has a practically unlimited sphere of a-ction, so far as its own area 
is coiicerne'd, subject aJwaiys to the liability to be sliarply pulled up and 
overruled wdienever it does anything contrary to the ])olicy or the wdll 
of any authority higher tliaii itse'lf. has absolute freedom to participate 
in go ver rime' lit, aiiel it is e'licouraged an^d strongly urged t-o participate in 
any W'ay it cIio.ksi's ; but it is no less sternly warned that wffie'nevcr it 
“ goes off the rails ”, its action wdll be ca net* lied and re\ersed ; and if the 
local body pmsists, it wall be summarily disbanded, and a new election 
will be called for. In order to enable this superior authority to be exercised, 
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all obligatory decrees of a lower authority — indeed the minutes of pro- 
ceedings themselves — have to be forwarded immediately to the next higher 
autl^ority, as well as to the appropriate People’s Commissariat of the 
UlSf3R and that of an autonomous r(‘pub!ic. We gather that, in practice, 
the rayon congress and its executive, like the village soviet, usually errs 
by default rather by exr*ess of zeal ; and that (bastic interference from 
above, though unhesitatingly undertaken when required, is, to put it 
mildly, not of incessant occurrence. 

The relation of the rayon congress of soviets to the various village 
and small urban soviets within its area is mainly one of supervision and 
control. Thiv5, the rayon congress appoints for each village the president 
of the electoral commission of ten local members to supervise the election 
of the village soviet ; to eompile and post uj) publi(‘ly the list of persons 
excluded from the electorate ; and to pi'ovide an independent chairman 
for the various eh‘ction meetings. 

On the other hand, an essential function of the cSOOO rayon soviets is 
that of concentrating in a single body the representation of the large 
number of village soviets within their sevi^ral areas, occasionally amount- 
ing, as it seems, to more than one liuudred, in such a way as to render 
practicable the election of delegates to the next higher eouncdl in the 
hierarch}^ 

The organs of local administration of the rayon congress of soviets, 
acting under the sujiervision and direction of tin' rayon ispolkom, or 
executive committ(‘e that the plenum elects, and of the ])residium that the 
ispolkom appoints, consist of a number of sections (six of them b(‘ing 
obligatory on each of whudi theie vserve some members of the rayon 
congress and ispolkom, together with a varying number of inhabitants 
whom the ispolkom invites to act as a civic obligation. W(‘ are informed 
that the object of foi'ining these sections is that of associat ing as large a 
proportion as possible of the “ toiling masses ” in the work of goveriimimt. 
Meetings are he*ld in the various factories and worksliojis, clubs and reading- 
rooms, throughout the rayon, where the memlx'rs of the rayon congress 
of sovii'ts, the militia ” (local const abulary) and the local courts of 
justice attend ; wJiere active workers are enlisterl for the sections, and 
where the “ concrete problems ” of the work of the rayon eongri'ss are 
discussed. The obligatory sections are those dealing with soviet con- 
struction and control of execution ’’ ; ‘‘ industry, labour and supplies ” ; 
agriculture ; health ; education, the rayon’s share in the General Plan, 
and the rayon’s financial budget. 

The rayon section dealing with the General Plan, so far as it relates to 
the rayon area stands in an interesting rel.ition to Gosplan, to which it is 

^ Namely, those on (1) Soviet Const ««( tion and control of execution; (2) Industry, 
Labour and Supply ; (S) A^^lCllltu^o ; (4) Finance and biulget ; ('>) Popular Education ; 
(6) Public Ilealtli (ibSFSR< decree of January 1, lU.'ll, scrtion 118). To these there has been 
added, for all but the ‘3innll(*st radons, a sediori on the General Plan, in siil ordint3tion 
to the Union State Planninf.> Commission, 'diich wo descnlie in our chaptcT on “ Planned 
Production for Community Consumption 
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subordinate. National planning is now based largely upon constituent 
rayon planning. The rayon has to prepare each year its own preliifiinary 
plan for all the; entcTprises within its area in accordance with the general 
economic considerations of which it is advised. This has to be submitted 
to cacdi locnl enterprise, productive or cultural. Each considers Jh^ quota 
assignc‘(l to it, and eitber approves or prepares a counter-plan. The whole 
are then submitted to the higher authorities to be further revised and 
finally ena(ited.^ 

The only other part of the administration of the rayon calling for 
attent.ion is that of finance. The rayon congress has annually to settle 
th(^ l)udget of local receipts and (ixpenditurc for the ensuing year, which 
has to bt'- submitted to the oblast ispolkom for a])proval, and for inclusion 
in ihe ohlast budg(^t, with a view to its ultimate incorporation in the budget 
of the autonomous or (jonstituent republic, and, indec'd, finally in that of 
the USSII its(df. Thus tln^re is, in principle as well .as in form, no effective 
local autonomy in fimiiu c* in any grade of council from the smallest sclo- 
soviet uj) t o the All-ltussian Congress of »Sovi(‘ts of the KSF8U. In prac- 
tice, howev(‘r, ther<‘ is a great deal of finamaal autonomy. To begin with, 
the amount of exjienditure to be undertalven by the lower authorities, 
whilst it ca.n be sumrnaiily restrained by any higher authority, cannot 
eff(*c-tively be increased otherwis(‘ than by (exhortation and persuasion. 
On the other hand, if the lowc'r authorities choose to incur largcT exiiendi- 
ture at tlieir own cost, they are usually permitted l.o add a surtax to 
one or other of t.lie tax(‘s h3vied within their area by any of the higher 
authoriti('s. 

Elaborate' provision is ma.d(3 by la,w as to the rayon being served by 
half a. doz(‘n organis('(l (h'partments of permamnit officials, who arc 
re([uin'(l to poss(‘ss tt‘ehni(*nl (pia-Iifical i<»n and training. In fact there is 
as yud., in tin* \^asi majority of ravons, nothing more t/han a skeh'ton staff 
of odicials of the very ininimuin of training. A marked fiaitiire is the 
(‘xtr(*in«' yuMithfuliK'ss oF lu'arly all of them, few b(‘ing over tfiirty^, or having 
more* t han a few y(*ars’ office experience. We understanel that measures 
for the spe'cial t-raiiiing of aelministrative officials are' under consideration. 

f 

The Ohlast 

Above' botli the rayon congresses of sovie'ts of the rural districts and 
the soviets of the* small cities, and superseding the ancient gubernia or 
province*, stands, in the RSFSR and the Ukraine, the authority of the 
krai or oblast. The oblast congress of soviets is formed by delegates from 
the rayon (‘ongresses of soviets, representing the village soviets, at the 
rate (in the RSFSR) of one' for every^ VbfibO inhabitants (equal to about 
one for eve'ry^ 7tK)0 e'lectors) ; and also by delegates elected directly by 

-Ir From papiT by \\ Kiiibisliov, bond of Gosplan, in Planrifd Economy^ April 1931. 
Wo deal witli iJie Avholo 8nl)j('ct in oiir .snbseijiient ehaptor optitlod “ Planned Production 
for C'ommuniiy Consumption ”, Part II. 
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the soviets of the small cities (together with those of the urban settlements, 
factories and collective farms outside civic boundaries) at the rate of one 
delegate for each 2500 electors. Any autonomous republic or autonomous 
afea* within the territory is entitled to elect its own delegates at the rate 
of one^for each 2000 electors from urban centres and one for each 10,000 
inhabitailts from rural settlements. It will be seen that the city soviets 
enjoy the usual disproportionate representation (more than twice as great 
as that of the rural villages). This disproportionate representation of the 
population of the cities, in comparison witli that of the villages, does not 
prevent most, if not all, oblast congresses of soviets from containing far 
more representatives of villages than of city dwellers, because the propor- 
tion of the latter to the whole population of the area is still only as one 
to five or six. • 

The area over whicli the oblast congress of soviets })resides, the number 
of its members, and the nature and extent of its functions, a]>pear to 
differ in different parts and to be still in course of setthnnont. Tlie popula- 
tion within the different oblasts varies enormously, even as much as from 
one to ten millions. In the KBFSlt the approximate average appears to 
be nearly four millions. If we take the autonomous i-epublics in the 
USSii, which are classed with the oblasts properly so-callt'd, we see that 
their average population is only about a million and a half, whilst their 
average area is no less than 050,000 scpiare kilomotrcis. On the other 
hand, the average population of the fourteen oblasts properly so-called, 
exceeds live millions, although their average area is roughly the same as 
that of the autonomous republic.^ In the Ukraine the averag(‘ population 
and area arc both smaller. The live lesser constituent republics have no 
oblasts, the j'ayon congresses of soviets, being directly under the n'public 
congress of soviets, its central execaitive committee and its sovnarkom. 

In the R8FSH there are, we gather, twenty-six terrifori(‘,s ranking as 
oblasts, including the areas of the twelve autonomous republics witliin its 
boundaries which have the same constitutional form as otlier oblasts, 
except that they call their ministerial heads of d(;partments People’s 
Commissars and their council a sovnarkom. Thus there are the fourteen 
newly delimited oblasts of MovSeow and Ijeningrad, the Ivanovo industrial 
area, the Northern territory, the Western territory, the Central Black 
Earth area, the Gorki (late Nizhni-Novgorod) territory, tJie Ural territory, 
that of the North Caucasus, the two territories of the Middle and Lower 
Volga, and the two of East and West Siberia, together with the Far Eastern 
territory. With tliem are ranked the twelve autonomous/ r(‘-publics, 
namely, those of the Crimea, the Tartars, the Volga Germans, Kazak, 
Yakut, Kirghiz, Chuvash, Karelia, Buryat, Bashkir, Karakalpak and 
Daghestan. In each of these divit^ions there is a Congress of Soviets 

^ Thus the autonomoutJ rei)ublie in *tlie USJnSli, Avliiist liaviiig a large area, com- 
parable in population to the half-do^.cn moat populous adinmiMtralive counties of Knglund, 
The oldasts of the USFSR, on the other hand, usually surjiass in pojujlation thc.«i)st 
populous of the English administrative counties and some even that of Ireland or the 
administrative county of London. * 
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electing an executive (termed either ispolkom or sovnarkom) which directs 
a varied and extensive local administration. \ 

In the Ukraine, some of the oblast areas are particularly large, there 
being only half a dozen so called for the whole republic.^ But in^the 
Donets industrial area the pojjulation is so dense, and the amount of work 
so great, that each rayon soviet is accepted as equivalent also to*an oblast 
soviet. In the other parts of the Ukraine, the rayon congress of soviets, 
either each year or every two years, elects representatives to the oblast 
congress of soviets at the rate of one for each 15,000 of the population, 
amounting in each case to several hundred delegates. 

Wherever it exists, the oblast congress of soviets is |in important 
authority. It is, indeed, the supreme local organ of power within its own 
area, with a competence extending to all matters»of government. It has, 
however, to coordinate its activity with the policy and administration of 
the central executive committee (VTSIK) and the Sovnarkom of the 
constituent republic, whilst the USSlt sovnarkom and its presidium also 
have tJie right to suspend or reverse, in case of need, anything done by 
the oblast authorities. It lias the right to control nil public institutions 
within its area, not being those of the U8SU ; and even these it has a 
right to supervise and report upon. It can veto any regulation or decision 
of any of the city soviets or any of the rayon or selosoviets within its area. 
It controls all the (lections within the oblast. Finally, it has the right to 
propose to the authorities of the constituent r('j)ublie tlie enactment and 
promulgation of any laws and regulations relating to the oblast that are 
' required. 

But th(‘. oblast congress of soviets meets as a, plenum, usually, only 
once a y(5aT, when it elects a pn^sident, and his assistant, vvdio both give 
their whole time to the work, and also an ispolkom, or executive committee, 
of about one hundre^d members, wlio r»‘C(*ive only tlieir exiKuiscs and a 
free pass over all tlie railways within the oblast, in the ease of the auto- 
nomous republics, the ( ougn'ss of soviets elects, in lieu of &n ispolkom, a 
sovnarkom of lV()pl(‘’s (^onnniss<irs who tluunsilves control the various 
brandies of administration. In both eases tlie USSR Government is 
directly repres(Uited in tin', oblast executive by otheiais of such USSB 
Peopl('\s Commiss.iriats as Railroads and Post.^ and Telegraphs. The 
ispolkom of an ordinary oblast is supjiosed to conduct its administration 
through its jiresidium and four organised departments of ollieials (a 
secret, ariat, an organisation department, a planning commission termed 
obplan, and a “ eonunission of oxeeution ”)• fde work which has to 
be performed falls iimhu* iifttum or more lieads, of whieli we may mention 
a “ I’ogional council of pe,oph»’s economy ’’ ; agriculture ; trade or dis- 
tribution of commodities ; iinance ; eoinniunal dejiartment ; education ; 
health ; social " t-ifare ; military ; political ; and arcliives ; together 

• 

, ^^f^Jainolv. those of rhernigt)V, Kiev, Odessa, PDiepro])etrovak, Kharkov and Vinitza, 
with whieh iiiusi be ranked the Moldavian Aiitonomoiis Ilej^ubJic. and, as explained in 
the text, all the separate rayons of the Donets Basin. 
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with the department of justice. In many oblasts the lack of an adequate 
ofl&ciajl staff has led to the appointment of a number of sections each con- 
taining a selection from the members of the oblast congress of soviets 
and*the ispolkom, together with other active or representative citizens 
appointed by tlie ispolkom. Each of these sections is charged with the 
supervisibn and actual administration of one department of the work of 
the oblast. It should be said that, in the matter of local taxation and the 
budget of the oblast the oblast ispolkom has the right to participate in 
the discussion both of the budget of the constituent republic and of that 
of the USSR itself, in so far as these relate to its own area. 


The Seven Federated RepiMics 

« 

The next tier of councils, above that of tlie oblast or krai, where they 
exist, and of the autonomous republics, is that of tlie seven Union or 
constituent republics of the RSFSR, the Ukraine, Wliite Russia, the 
Transcaucasian Federation (itself a federation of three distinct republics), 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, all of which are directly 
joined together in federation as the USSR. 

The RSFSR 

The first and by far the most important of these republics, the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, although expressly termed a federation, 
is and has always lieen essentially a unitary state. Notwithstanding its ^ 
title., and an express declaration in the first article of its Fundamental 
Law in 1918, what- was established by that law, without subsequent revision, 
was a soviet hierarchy, or pyramid, of the pattern that we have so often 
described. The RSFSR was to have a supreme All-Russimi Congress of 
Soviets, made up of deputies or del(\gates elected by provincial congresses 
of soviets undi'r various designations ; and these provincial congresses 
were made uj) of deputies or delegates from smaller district congresst'.s of 
soviets, themselves consisting of deputies or dchigates from village or 
urban soviets, wlm w('re directly (deeb^d at innumerable small gatherings 
of electors, associated either in work at particular establishments or as 
neighbours in rural villages. From tv)p to bottom of this pyramid of 
councils, each tier has complete authority over all bidow it, and is itself 
comj)letely sul)ject to all above it. This system of “ Dimiocratic Central- 
ism ”, as it is fondly called, which is uJiiversally charaebTistie of Soviet 
Communism, seems to us to liave jiothing in common with the curtailed 
but inviolable autonomy of the various units that is understood by 
federalism.^ 

^ In the disc-UHHion leading up to the formulation and adoption of the “ Fundamental 
Law” during the first half of 191^, tlio slogan of “ All Power to the Soviets ” wagso 
strongly insisted on, that the very first article had to assort that “ Russia is declarecT a 
republic of soviets of worl^rs’, soldiers’ fcnd peasants’ deputies. All central and local 
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It is, indeed, remarkable how small and relatively unimportant have 
been the ehang(‘S since 1918 in the constitutional structure of the RSFSR, 
riotwitlistandin^; tlie devcilopment of autonomous republics and auto- 
nomous areas withifi it, and the formation of the USSR about and above 
itd Its capital is still Moscow, where the RSFSR ministerial departments 
are clie(‘k-by-jowl with those of the USSR. The “ All-Russian*Congress 
of Soviets ” now in(‘ets only every few years, usually just prior to the All- 
Union (k)ngress, to wliich the same delegates immediately proceed. It is 
composed of (l(‘legates elected by the congresses of soviets of the several 
oblasts or krais, autonomous republics and autonomous areas, and the 
larger cities, in the pro})ortion of one to every 125,000 population of rural 
ar(*as, and oik' to every 25,000 city electors (equal to about 45,000 popula- 
tion). The (yVniral Kxec utive (Wimittc^e (VTSjK) of the RSFSR, now 
increased in size from 200 to 400, meets only once a (Quarter. The Sov- 
narkom no longiT includes as many as eigliteen People’s Commissars, 
s(H 3 ing t hat all the “ (juestions of national importance ” specified in articles 
49 and 50 of the Fundajiiental Law, with the departments of foreign 
affairs, a.rm(‘(l forces, fonugn trade, heavy industry, forestry, state fa.rms, 
railways and wa,terways, ])ost.s and telegraphs, and food industry, have 
pa.ss(Ml t-o th(* USSR ; and th(‘se departments are now ]*epres(‘nted in the 
RSFSR Sovnarkorn oidy by tin* delegates or agents of the IhSSR People’s 
('Jommissars. There are, howevoT*, in the RSFSR Sovnarkorn, still eight 
People's (Jcunmissars, under a pr(*.sident, with two vic.e-])resident,s, namely, 
tliose for Finance*, int(‘ri()r, rliistice, Fducaition, HealtJi, Social AVelfare, 
Agriculture*, and Light. 1 tulust ih*s, togetlnu* with the j)resident of the 
RSFSR (Josplan.-^ 

When it is rem(‘mb(‘r(*d that the ])oT)ulati()n of the RSFSR exceeds 
one hundred millions, and that the territory stretches from the Gulf of 
Finland to the Pai'ific Oc(*an, it will be seen that (‘ven these nine govern- 
ment departments represent an immense task of administration. The 

authontij is vesied in thisr saricfs." 'Phr slatti dial was ostablislKMl as llic' Russian Sovint 
Jlo|)ul)li(‘, and t licui stvlcd tlu' RSFSR, was (“oncoivod, by at toast sonic of its most oneigolio 
advocates, as nodiing more than atedcralion of all the ui’ban and rural Soviets throughout 
die eoiintry. 

Ill ariiele 10 i1 is again expressly declared that “ all aulhority within the boundaries 
of die RSFSR IS vested in the tuilire ^^nrklng population the country, onjanisvd in tha 
'KthdH and nir<d sortvls" (Fundamental J.,aw of the RSFSR, ratilied by the Fifth All- 
Russian (’oiif:i'(‘ss of Soviets on duR- 10. lOlS, First seetion, chap, i., article 10; Soviet 
Hull in IhissKj, hy W R . Rat sell, p. SI). Rut the Fiindameiital J^aw, taken as a 

whole, established, as ve now see, a slate of the very n])positc eluiract-er. 

’ Ineidentallv wi* mav note that the terntory of Wliite Russia, and thus of the USSR, 
was reduced, under the Treaty of Riga (1021) ending the w^ar with T’oland, Iw a strip along 
the wi'SliMMi fionlier, which was ceded to I’oland. In 1020 the extensive but scantily 
peopled distiict of Tadzhikistan was taken out of the RSFSR, and promoted to the status 
of an iiidependmit eoustitueiit rejuihlie of 4 he Soviet Union, enlifled, like the RSFSR, 
itself, to rejiresenta^’on hy liM' members in the Soviet, of Nationalil uss, forming part of 
the hieameral Ceiiiial Fxeeutive (\>mmitt<'e of ffu' TTSSR. 

“ Agrieulture now has a X^SSR People's (Vmiinissar, Avho has, m the RSFSR., as in 
ndigr federated republics, eonsiderahly reduced the autonomy of local People’s (’!om- 
nnssars. The dej^arl incuts of the Ckiinmissariat for Labour have been transferred to the 
AITUTF, and there is accordingly now' no Peftplo's Commi.ssfir of Labour. 
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civil service of the RSFSR may exceed in number the federal stafE of the 
USSR itself, apart from the defence forces and the establishments in 
fgreign countries. With the more significant features of this vast adminis- 
traltton we shall deal in subsequent chapters. The RSFSR Sovnarkom is 
still Itusy in developing schools and medical services over the vast area 
that it controls. It has to carry on the great retailing business in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Rostov that we shall describe in a later chapter. Its 
responsibility — save for the occasional spasmodic intervention that we 
shall presently describe of the USSR Supreme Court — for the administra- 
tion of justice, the prevention of crime and the maintenance of prisons 
within the whole area of the RSFSR may be circumscribed by the creation 
of the new USSR People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs. The observer 
cannot resist the feeling that, whilst the local government of the cities, 
and that of the krais and oblasts, rayons and selosoviets, within the RSFSR, 
is growing in miignitude and activity, the various central organs of the 
RSFSR at Moscow have lost ground to the other central organs located in 
the same city, belonging to the fi^deral government of the USSR that we 
have still to describe. 


TM Republic of the Ukraine 

The second in importance among the seven (^onstatuent republics now 
forming the USSR and the only one of a magnitude and a po])ulation, a 
productivity and an aspiration at all com[)arable with tlie ItSFSR, is 
that of the Ukraine. Here we have a populaUon of thirty millions (nearly 
one-third of that of the RSFSR), concentrated, to the extent of 150 to''*^ 
the square kilom(‘tre, on an area comparable with that of Sweden, having 
its own language apprecujibly differing from Russian ; its own ancient 
cultural centre at Kiev ; and its own traditions of former national 
autonomy under an elected lietman. Although these traditions had been 
interrupted by centuries of tsarist tyranny, it needed little incitement 
from the German military authoriti(‘s in J 91 (>-191 7 to induce a large 
proportion of the Ukrainians to struggle, not merely for the destruction 
of Russian dominion, but also, with some expectation of sympathy from 
Ukrainian (otherwise ca[led Rutheiiian) minoritie.s in Austria, Poland and 
Roumania, for an independent Ukrainian Republic. Tliis was proclaimed 
on December 27, 1917. There was, however, never any chance for a 
political union of the whole Ukrainiaii race, on(‘-fiftli of which, outside 
the USSR, remains to this day firmly held within tiie four mughbouring 
states, Poland, Czechoslovalda, Hungary and Roumania. Accordingly, 
when between 1917 and 1922 the foreign armies and the widespread 
banditry were got rid of, there was eiitablished, within tlie Ukrainian part 
of Tsarist Russia, a reasonably w^ll-organised government on the common 
pattern of the hierarchy of soviets, in a friendly ‘‘ military and economic 
alliance ” with the RSFSR, which was formally proclaimed in Deceqjber 
1920, and converted iijto a federal, union in 1922-1923.^ 

^ See Katioiuil States and National Minorities, by W. 0. Macartney, 1934. ^ 
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The supreme authority in the Ukraine is the All-Ukrainian Congress 
of Soviets, which now meets for about a week, usually once every few 
years, just before the All-Union Congress of Soviets at Moscow. It congists 
of about a thousand delegates and ‘‘ candidates ” (being substitutes! or 
alternates) cliosen by the plenums of the six oblast congresses of sfJviets, 
together with that of the Autonomous Republic of Moldavia and the con- 
gresses of soviets of each of the Donets rayons. This All-Ukrainian 
Congress of Soviets hears speeches, approves drafts of decrees and adminis- 
trative resolutions laid before it, and appoints a president of the Ukraine 
Congress, with an Assistant, together w itJi a Central Executive Committee, 
and a sovnarkom of l\‘ople’s Commissars. • 

The C(intral P]xecutive Committee of about 400 members, who all 
receiver a free ])ass over the railways in the Ukraine, meets usually once a 
quarter for about t(‘n days, and exercises supreme authority between the 
infrequent sessions of the All-Ukrainian Congress. A meeting is usually 
held imm(*diat(dy before e,‘u;h meel jiig of the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) of tfie USSR at Moscow, in order to consichir the business coming 
before tha,t rnecd.ing, and if noc(*ssary to concert a Ukrainian policy. 

The Ukrainian Sovnarkom consists of a president, several vice- 
presidents and a secretary, with Reoplo’s Commissars for Finance, Internal 
Affairs, Agri('ultur(‘, Justice, Liglit Industries, Education, Health and 
Socaal Welfare*., and a local Planning (Commission })racti(*ally subordinate 
to Gosplan. 

The Ukrainian People’s Commissars dealing dir(‘ctly with industry 
have exceptionally heav^y departments to administer. The industrial 
dcvelopnu'nts in the Ukraine during the ])ast few years have been enormous 
in jimount a,nd range ; and wliilst most of the work has fallen first to the 
USSR Suprinne Ec.onomic Council, and on its a])olition t(^ tlie People’s 
Commissaa’s for Ib»avy and Food Industries ivsj)ectively, the Ukrainian 
Government has regained and developed some of its own^ undertakings. 
It has its own stendworks and macJiiiu'-making factories, conducted in 
dutiful coinpliaiic-e with the General Plan, but a.s enterprises of the 
republic.^ Jdie Uki’amian Sovnarkom also conducts, in supplement of 
the (dforts of Ctnitrosoyus and the increasing ,work of the Ukrainian 
Cooperative Societies, a V(‘ry (‘xtensive business in retailing household 
commodities of all kinds, in Ihe relatively W(dl-appointed government 
sliops at Kiiarkov, Kiev, Odessa, Dnieprostroi and other cities. 

Beneath tln^ All- Ukrainian (.oiigress of Soviets, with its Central 
ExccutiTo Committee and Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, there 
stands the usual hicu'arehy of soviets of the oblasts, rayons, cities and 
villages according to tlie common pattern which we have just described. 
Some peculuin^^j.-s of the Ukraine however, be mentioned. Its 

^ When, in lO.’tiJ, the Supremo Economic Council of* tlio USSR was, as we shall presently 
replaced by new Reople’s Commissars for Heavy, Rood and Timber Industries 
resm^cti^ely, careful provision had to be madq to preser\e te the I'krainian Sovnarkom 
its control over the enterprises that were Ukrainian. 
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villages are usually exceptionally large and populous, many having between 
five and ten thousand inhabitants, so that the electors have exceptionally 
oft^n to be divided into settlements or wards, for each of which a separate 
mejjting (election point or curia) has to be lield to elect members to the 
village soviet (selosovict). Similarly, as we have already mentioned, the 
rayons in the densely populated industrial area of the Donets Basin have 
so great a number of electors, and local government functions of such 
importance, that they ranlc and are treated also as oblasts, and directly 
elect their own delegates to the All- Ukrainian Congress of Soviets. 

The Ukraine retains among its intelligentsia a strong national feeling, 
and energeti^jally develops its own Ukrainian culture, which is very 
nationalist in foi‘m, although communist in essence, in books and news- 
papers, theatres and universities. Tluj USSK authorities wisely respect 
the racial susceptibilities of this important republic. It is as a concession 
to these susceptibilities that it was in 1934 decided to retransfer the capital 
winch has for the past decade been at Kharkov, to the ancient metropolis 
of Kiev. But whatever may happen in learning and literature the 
industrial development is so predominantly ‘‘ All-Union ” in its influence, 
and the Communist Party in the Ukraine is so definitely directed from 
Moscow, that, in spite of repeated attempts of the emiyrh centred in 
Paris and Prague to incite to relieliion, it is imjiossiblo to ignore a tendency 
to a more complete iiniflcatioii.^ 


The White Russian and Transcaucasian Republics 

We need not go into dotad about the White Russian Soviet Socialist 
Tlepul)lic (capital Minsk) on the westiTii border of the USSR, adjoining 
Latvia, Lithuania and Poland ; ^ or about the combined Union republic 
of the Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet Federation, which has its capita] at 
Tiflis, for its three constituent repuldics wedged between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, hnd adjoining Turkey on the southern border.^ Both have 

^ Tho Moldavian vSot^ialist Soviet Republic, on the left bank of the Dniester river, 
which forms the frontier of Bessarabia, was made an autonomons ropublio under Ukraine 
on October 12, 1924. This exclusively agri(;ultural community ((•a})ital Balia) with a 
population of 600,000 ujioii ^n area of only 82HS sciuaro kilometres — about as large as 
the North Riding of Yorkshire or the canton of BiTiie — may perhaps bo n'garded as a 
lasting embodiment of tho protest of the USSR against the liouTnanian seizure of Bessa- 
rabia, which it is hoped, may one day be enabled, as South Moldavia, to unite with the 
northern half of what is claimed to be a single community. With this view, the Moldavian 
Republic maintains a sovnarkom of People’s Commivssars, but is for many purposes dealt 
with as if it wore merely an oblast of the Ukraine. ' 

® The White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic has an area of 126,790 square kilo- 
metres — three times that of Swit/orland — with a population slightly exceeding five millions, 
four-fifths of whom speak tho White Russifn dialeiit, whilst Jews attain the relatively 
high proportion of 10 per cent. The constitution is almost identical in form to that of the 
RSFSR, with which it finds its activities coordinated. 

® Tho three constituents of this federation are Azerbaijan (capital Baku), which 
established its soviet republic in April 1920 ; Armenia (capital Erivari), which did '^siMn 
December 1920 : and Georgj^ (capital Tifiij^), in which a soviet government was established 
by the Bolshevik army in February 1921. On March 19, 1922, those three governments. 
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governments organised upon the common pattern, with central executive 
committees several hundreds strong and sovnarkoms administering the 
local affairs. Both r(itain strong feelings in favour of local autonpnpr 
based on racial and linguistic, as well as (especially in the case of Georgia) 
historical associations, and are accordingly left in undisturbed enjoyment 
of tlie cultural autonomy that they value. Both find their industries 
developed, e.ontiiiuously and extensively, at the expense of the whole 
Soviet Union, and their agriculture directed according to the USSR 
General PhiTi ; wliilst in both ih(* strictly unitary CV)irimuniLst Party every- 
where exerts a. [)ot(‘iit influence in promoting a common economic policy 
and in gradually dev(‘loping a new common sentiment as constituent parts 
of the larger whole. 


77/e FormaUiiH of the Soviet Umon 

With the linal defeat of the “ White ’’ armies, and tlie witlulrawal of 
the last of the e-out in gents of the foreign powers, the time came for the 
establishment of a corninon rule for the whole territory of what was left 
of Tsarist Russia..^ The capitalist governimuits did not relinquish their 
hosthity with the withdrawal of their forces, and the necessity for union 
for common defimee liad been made siifticiently obvious. Its importance 
for economic and social pla.nniT\g c(mld not be missed. The influence of 
the widely dispersed membeushi]) of the essentially unitary Communist 
Party work<‘d pow('iTiilly in the same direction. Already by December 28, 
1920, lj(Mnn and (.liiclu'rin, for the IbSFSR, had agreed with Rakovski, 
})resi(hmt of the Ukrainian Sovnarkom, and also its People’s (!ommissar 
for lb)r(*ign Affairs, on a Trea-ty of Alliance wliieh embodied the main 
outlin(\s of the event ual Treaty of Union. The World International 
(-onfcnMici', to v\hich the Moscow Government had gladly accepted an 
in vital ion, w.is about- to meet at (fimoa, and agreements were hastily con- 
cluded by the HSFSII with White Russia and the TranscauVasian Federa- 
tion, a-s well as with the Ukraine, providing that they should accept, as 
their r(*pjc'S('ntativ(\s at the World ConfcTence, the delegation of the 
R8F8R, and sup])ort the proposals in the commcui interest, that would be 

sii’oimlv iiilliienctul l)y the ck)nimiini.st J’arty, agr<‘ed to iinito in a Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion, with a coMinion prcsuhnit, coiif^rcss of soviets, a cciilral executive cornmiltee of no 
fewer than ISo incinhcrs and Sovnarkom of Fooplc’s (^iminissars. Kacdi of the constituent 
rcjuihlics has alsti its own government for local affan's, and maintains its own (adtural 
autonomy, ('specially the use of its own langnagi^ in its own scliools, law' courts and public 
olliees. The poiuilation of the foileration now' exi^eods six millions in «a largely mountainous 
area four times as great as Scotland. For tlu^ thre(' otiicr “ Ihiion Hepuhlies ”, namely 
Turkmi'nistan, I /.Ix'kistan and Tadzhikistan, sei' p. hd. 

' The so-call('d Uorder States (whether fCstonia, Latvia and Lithuania ; or Finland 
and Poland), by I ** ' (‘stablished as independent sif.ates, were never included in the RSFSR ; 
whilst Bessarabia was seized h\ Ronmania, and a further strip on the west w'as ceded to 
Poland on the coiieliision of the w’ar in 1‘I21 (Treaty •f Riga, 1921). The Ukraine, White 
liiK^a. Coorgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia were, betw('en 1918 and 1921, at various times 
eiijoying a nominal indejiendenee under a slii^.ing dominatiiyi by foreign armies or local 
banditry. 
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put forward. The proceedings at Genoa proved to be of little interest or 
importance for the Soviet Government ; but Chicherin was able to con- 
cludg with Germany, to the consternation of the other diplomats, the 
the ipiportant separate Treaty of Kapallo, in which were included, for the 
first time, all four soviet states. This was followed, after months of 
negotiation, by the agreement of these four governments, in December 
1922, to constitute the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Stalin was 
in a position to report to the Tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, which 
opened at Moscow on December 2.‘1, 1922, that resolutions had been 
received from the supreme congresses of soviets of the Ukraine, of White 
Russia and of the Transcaucasian Federation, urging the necessity and 
advantage of creating a single federal union. A special delegation repre- 
senting all four republics was appointed to draw up the necessary treaty, 
upon much the same basis as had been agreed with the Ukraine in 1920. 
The draft had already been prepared. Within three days the Declaration 
of Union ” was formulated ; adoj)ted by the “ First (/ongress of Soviets 
of the USSIi ”, and duly proclaimed by tlie Executive (Committee which 
that Congress had appointed. All that was needed was a formal con- 
stitution. The new CVuitral Executive Committee' of the Union (TSIK), 
which was, in fac t, dominated l)y the members who belonged to t he Central 
Executive Committee of the RSFSR, ])repared a draft which did little 
more than reproduce, for the Union, the scheme of government of the 
RSFSR itself. At this point the Communist Party publicly intervened 
with a more statesmanlike projio.sal. The Twelfth (Jongress of the Party 
was in session (Ajuil 192J5) ; and its Central (kimmittee formally recom- 
mended to the presidium of the All-Union CVntral Executive Committee 
(TSIK) that the draft re(juii(*d amendment. The jiroposed constitution 
did not, the (bmmiinist Party protested, afford by its terms sufficient 
assurance to the three smaller republics that th(' autonomy to be allowed 
to them would be protected against the dorninance of t he RSFSR. More- 
over, so StaliiPurged, it did not provide for putting on a genuinely federal 
basis the autonomous repulilics and autonomous oi)lasts that he had been 
establishing, inside the RSFSR, for the principal nationalities. The 
“ counter-plan ” of the (V)mmunist Party embodied a new ideal, that 
of the “ Unnational St*ate ”, in sharp contrast with the consciously 
National ” states into which Eiiropi* had become divided in the course 
of the past four centuries, this stream of tendencies coming more recently 
to a climax in the Italy of Mussolini and the Germany of Hitler. The 
project of the Communist Party, which resulted in the present federal 
constitution of tlie USSR, seems to us so novel, and fraught with con- 
sequences so important, that wt* give in full its fundamental propositions. 
It was essential, the Party declared^ 

“ {a) To secure, during the Wa])]ishment of the central organs of 
the Union, the ecpiality of rights and duties of the individual republics in 
their mutual relationship with each other, as well as in regard to*Ae 
central authority of th*e Union. 
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“ (6) To establish, in the system of supreme organs of the Union, a 
representation of all national republics and regions on principles of 
equality, with possible representation of all nationalities living in these 
tepublies. ^ 

“ (c) To construct the executive organs of the Union on prijiciples 
which would secure a real participation therein of tlie representatives of 
these rcpul)lics, and a real satisfaction of all needs of the peoples in the 
Union. 

(rf) To allow for the ropublic.s sufficiently liberal financial and, in 
particular, budgetary rights, which would ena))le them to show their own 
state -administrative, cultural, and economic initiative. ^ 

‘‘ (e) To man the organs of the national republicvs and regions chiefly 
from amongst the local population, who woijd know local customs, 
language, etc. 

“ (f) To issue special laws wnich would scciiro for them the right to 
use th(‘ir native languiigc in all statci organs and institutions serving the 
local national minorities--the laws which would prosecute and punish 
with full revolutionary severity all violators of national rights, and in 
particular of riglits of national minorities. 

( 7 ) I’o prom()t(‘ educational work in the Ked Army in the sense of 
cultivating then'in the. ideas of brotherhood and solidarity of the peoples 
com])osing the Union and to take practical ineasiires concerning the 
organisation of national armies, at the same time taking care that the 
defensiv(‘ structure* of the republic shall always be kept adequate.” ^ 

A spe«*ial committei*, in wliich the IvSFSIl had only 14 members out 
of 25, th(*reupon dr(‘W,u}) a new constitution, iji which Stalin's plan of a 
“ Soviet ol' Nationalities witli no greater rej)resentation (5) of the 
RSFSK than of any <4 her c.()nstituent or autonomous r(‘])ublic, but with 
the addit ion of single representativ(*s also from ail the other autonomous 
areas witkin t he const.it/uent republics, was ado])tcd as part of a bicameral 
Central Executive (lonunittee. At the same time the autonomy of each 
constituent r(‘[)ublic, was safeguarded by suitable phrases introduced at 
appro])riate places. The new draft was approved by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, and after formal agreement in the three 
other capitals, it was adopted at Moscow^ by the«Central Executive Com- 

1 t^uviel liide m Ihis.sia, by \\\ R. Ratsfll, pp. J28 1-282 ; Fifteen Ycant of Soviet Con- 
Mmehotu lUri-llt3'2 (m inissimi), 1032, p. 03. The novelty and the importance of the 
new conceplion, to wliudi m’p recur at the ond of this chapter, arc liandsoraclv recognised 
in the reiimika))le woik. Notional States and Natioyial MinoritieSy ])V W. C. Macartney, 
1U34. 

In tlic concluding section of this chapter we deacriho in some detail the steps taken in 
the ItSSR to establish, under the " Unnational State ”, complete ])olitical, economic and. 
aoidal equality among a population of 170 ni^lion persons, comprising; neailv 200 diJfercnt 
rnees at markedly ditlerent stages of development — Slavs and Teutons in sundry varieties 
of Christendom ' o jiaganiain ; >Seandinaviana*of sorts, with Rums and Esquimaux; 
Mongols of ever\ grade of v\\ ilisation ; dews and Syrians and gypsies ; Turks and 
Armenians; with Siberian and central Asiatic tribes of the most vniii'd character, from 
BMuhists and Bahaists and the ” Shiahs ” and “ Sunnis ” of Islam to magic- mongers 
and animists. * • 
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mittee of the USSR (TSIK) on July 6, 1923, when it came immediately 
into fdrce ; to be finally ratified by the Second All-Union Congress of 
Soyi^ts on January 31, 1924. 


TJie Federal Union 

We are thus brought, at long last, to the central federal organs of the 
gigantic Soviet State. But we cannot refrain from the observation that 
this seven-starred constellation, brilliant and powerful though it be — now 
filling, indeed, almost tlie whole soviet sky — is not and has never been a 
federation of participants of anything like equal status. The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republic's was a leonine partnership. What happened in 
1922 was that the RSFSR, with an elaborate parade of federal forms, and 
a genuine concession of cultural autonomy, virtually annexed to itself the 
three other fragments of Tsarist Russia which had been, by the Bolshevik 
forces witli the active (cooperation of a large proportion, if not a majority, 
of the inhabitants, cleared of hostile armies and insurgent banditry, and 
thus in efiect conquered. To these have since been added three com- 
munities on the soutfi-eastern Asiatic border, of vast area but small 
population, which have been set up as additional constituent or Union 
republics.^ It must always be remembered that the prime mover in these 
transactions, the RSFSR itself, holds sway over a territory extending 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, in area twelve times as large as all the other 
six constituent or Union republics put together, and twenty-three times 
as large as the next biggest among them. It has a population twice as 
great as the aggregate of a.ll (he otlier six, and three times the total of the 
next greatest among them. It had at that date an army (and an armed 
police force) which had lately suppressed every attempt in any of the 
territories to set up or maintain any government hostile to that of 
Moscow. Above all, it possessed, in the Communist Party, a ruling order 
or companionship, at that time mainly concentrated in the RSFSR, which 
dominated tl»e whole. When we consider how preponderant were those 
influences, the successive treaties of union themselves, and all the fagadc 
of federation that was sej up, might easily be imagined to be unimportant, 
if not illusory. How far such a judgment would be accurate we shall now 
be able to examine. 

^ Those aro the Uzbek SSR (formerly Bokhara, capital Samarkand), the Turkoman 
SSK (capital Askhabad) and, promoted to independence from having be(ui merely part 
of the RSFSR, the Tadzhik SSR (capital Stalinbad), all bordering on PerHitj, and Afghan- 
istan. The first two wore formally admitted by the USSR Congress of Soviets in May 
1925, and the third in October 1929. In area the throe republics are nearly a million square 
kilometres, more than that of Germany, Aqptria, Holland, Belgium and Denmark com- 
bined. Their inhabitants, now numbering over seven millions, aro almost all Moham- 
medans, but unlike the Persians, Sunitis, not Shiahs. Notwithstanding this religious 
difference, it was apparently feared that they might be drawn into union with Persia or 
Afghanistan ; and special efforts haVe boon made to strengthen their loyalty to the USSR, 
with which they are now all connected by railway and river, air lines and lelegrapjiff%s 
well as by new motor roads? whilst agriculture, industry and commerce have been greatly 
developed. (See the able survey in The National Policy of the Soviet Union by A. Rysakoff.) 
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The All-Union Congress of the USSR 

The supreme body in the soviet hierarchy is the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, which is made up of delegates from every part of the USSR. 
These are specially elecited just before each such congress, which* is now 
convened only every three or four years. These delegates have hitherto 
been chosen, not merely by the highest congress of soviets of each of the 
seven constituent republics of the Union, but also, at the rate of one dele- 
gate for every 1 25,000 of population, by the congresses of soviets of the 
autonomous republics and autonomous areas within any of these seven 
constituent r(?publics ; and also by the soviets of the more •populous cities 
and urban settlements at the rate of one delegate lor (^ach 25,000 electors, 
equivalent to about one for each 50,000 of ])op‘ulation. The number of 
delegates varies, being roughly proportionate to the several census popula- 
tions. At th(^ congress in March 19.‘U the total (including 833 ‘'candi- 
dates ”, b('ing substitutes or alt-eniates) was 2403, about three-fourths 
being members of tho Communist Party, or candidates for membership. 
At the next congress, in 1935, th(‘re were 2200 d(degates with deciding 
vot-es, the total including candidates or alternates reaching some 3000. 
Of the dc'legates 74 per cent were Party members or candidativs, or Com- 
somols. Abouli oiui-sixth wen' women. More than half of the whole were 
attending for (he first time. This huge assembly, made u]) of delegates 
of scor(*.s of raci'S speaking dillenuit tongues, who meet only for a week or 
so and then “surrender their mandales ”, and do not even know in 
advance eaeli other’s names, cannot, of course, develop the corporate life 
of a Parlin-FiKUit, or deal a(le([uat(dy wdth the dc'tails of legislation or 
administration. The (k)ngress luis been described, in fact, as little better 
than a ])ictiires(jue “ l)iennial picnic. ” in Moscow for locally elected visitors 
from all })arts of the U8SR, whose whole expimses nre ])rovided from 
USSR funds.' Jliven if t his were true, it would not imply that the Congress 
is of no political importance. On the (ontrary, its periodical meeting is 
one of the most useful jiarts of the USSR constitution. Altliough so large 
and heterogeneous a, gath(*ring is of no elTect as a. legislature, and not even 
very well fitted to b(' a forum of debate, its vjjry existence is a potent 
factor of unity. It w^oiild be dillicult to overestimate the value in this 
respect of bringing tog(‘ther some thrive thousand local personalities from 
a thousaiul cities and villages all over the USSR, to be entertained for a 
W’eek or so in Moscow^ whii'h many of them have never before visited, 
and to be made to h‘el that it is upon them that the whole government 

^ “ Dui'inp the eont^n'ss of the Hoviets, which aasem tiles from time to time m Moscow, 

I have watched the delcj'atc.s from these far-ffiuig territories assemble in the ‘ Big Theatre ’ 
which serves as rae^'^ f ig-plaee for the ('Congress until sneh time as the Palace of the vSoviets 
is completed. IVtoiigolians, Tadzhiks, Bashkirs. Uzbeks, Yakuts and some scores of other 
nationalities, repiesimting peojiles of almost every ^Teed, stand together in respectful 
siw^’e as tlie ‘ Tnternational ’ is played. Later in the proet‘edings they pass a unanimous 
vote of eonfidenee in their Central Executive (•ommittee ” (Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan 
Monkhouse, 19.‘}4, p. 13.^). 
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depends. The delegates listen to the lengthy reports laid before them, 
and to the not less lengthy orations of the leading statesmen. In the end 
the delegates unanimously give a general sanction to the outlines of 
polic^^ and legislation expounded to them. But they do much more than 
this."^ Probably no foreign observer sits through all the prolonged and 
sometimes heated discussions that, continued day after day, make the 
“ picnic ” a very strenuous exercise. Fortunately a shorthand report of 
the speeches is published. At the Fifth All-Union Congress in 1929, there 
spoke, on the general report presented by the Government, no fewer than 
90 delegates ; on the combined reports of ibe People’s Commissar of 
Agriculture, the Grain Trust (Zernotrest) and the cattle-breeding state 
farms (sovkhosi), 40 delegates ; and on the report upon the organisation 
of collective farms (koB^hosi), 41 delegates. At the Sixth All-Union 
Congress in 1931, there took part in the discussions on the Government’s 
general report, 57 delegates ; on tlie report dealing with the position and 
prospective development of industry, 31 delegates ; and on that about 
the main tasks of agriculture in connection with the whole “people’s 
economy ”, 40 delegates. The mere fact that no delegate is “ denied the 
floor ”, even if there is no cfiective voting, makes so representative a 
gatliering of real political importance. 

The So rid “ Reform Bill ” 

The sensation of the Seventh AlHIiiion Congress iu 1935 was the 
proposal by V. M. Molotov, the president of tlic USSR Sovnarkom, 
speaking on behalf of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, for 
a complete change in the system of election. At a time, it was said, when 
in tlie ca})italist (iountries parliamentary democracy was becoming more 
and more discredited, soviet democracy was evolving to the fullest electoral 
development. The Congress was invited to substitute “ equal elections 
for not entirely e(pial, direct election for indirect, and secret for open 
elections ”. It was explained that, as the kulaks were now crushed and 
the kolkhosi had acliieved victory, the basis of rej)resentation in village 
and city (hitherto differing as between one delegate per 125,000 inhahitants 
and one per 25,000 dedors) miglit safely l)e ecjiialised. “ All soviet organs 
from city and village soviets to the Central Executive (Jommittee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic's ” are to be chosen by direct election. 
The right of the voters to recall their deputy from any organ is to be 
preserved. There is to be participation of non- Party organisations and 
groups of toilers in the nomination of candidates. All election''s are to be 
by secret balloting. With these far-reaching reforms the evolution of 
soviet democracy would be complet'd. This important “ RcTorm Bill ” 
was entliusiastically adopted by 4}ie Congress, the wliole of tlu^ delegates 
standing to give Molotov an ovation with no dissentient voice. Molotov’s 
opening speech was broadcast from more tlian 60 radio stations tq^^gll 
parts of the USSR to be picked up by a couple of million wireless sets in 
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homes, and many thousands of loud-speakers in factories and offices, as 
well as on the streets and squares of every city. It must have been heard 
by literally millions of citizens.^ 

By tlie Congress the proposal was immediately referred with unan&nity 
to the (.\mtral Executive Committee (TSIK) with instructions to hay^ the 
scheme of reform worked out by a Constitutional Commission, for approval 
at a subsequent session of the Central Executive Committee, and for use 
at the next regular election of the organs of soviet power The very 
next day this Constitutional Commission was appointed, consisting of 
31 members, under Stalin as chairman, and including all the seven 
presidents of the Union republics, Kaganovich, Molotov and Litvinov, 
Radek and Bukharin, and a number of other hiading perso^ialitics of the 
Party, representing all shades of opinion. At its^ first meeting, on July 7, 
the Commission appointed eleven sub-committees to deal with as many 
separate departments of its work', together with a twelfth, tht', editorial 
sub-committe(i, consisting of the cha.irmen of aJI the others, under Stalin 
himself. 

W(i understand that tlie mnv electoral system is now (1935) l)eing 
actively worked out by the sub-committees of the Constitutional Com- 
mission : but nothing is yet known of the m(*ans by wliich the difficulties 
will be ovorcomci. The methods of election of the village and city soviets, 
and of the rayon, oblast and republic congresses of soviets, have to be 
consid(*re(l, equally with those of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; but 
there seems no actual need for C/Omplete identity of device in all these 
cases. Will the characteristic us(^ of small meetings of the electors be 
given up ? Tf anything like a couple of thousand delegates are to be 
directly eliTde-d to the All-Union Congr(*ss by sing]e-mi‘nd)erc-onstituencies, 
approximately ('qua! in populations, with eh'ct.orates of between 40,000 
and 50,000, tlu' constituencies in the rural districts must be of great 
superficial area, entailing some dilficulty in voting a,nd in collecting the 
votes for counting. But in Quecjisland and W(‘st('rn Australia similar 
dilficulties have been successfully ov(ircome. In the USSR the date of the 
election might hav(* to l)e changed from winter to summer. More difficult 
may be the mloption of secret voting. It is hard to imagine what system 
can be successfully a<lopted for an electorate so*ui to reach one hundred 
millions in nuiid)er, disperscnl over so huge an area, if individual ballot 
papers are used, the amount of paper required will be considerable ; and 
if, as is the case at present, all tJie elections are contested, tlie task of 
counting the votes will tax the arithmetical powers of the local officials. 
The political world will watch with interest so colossal an (?x})eriment in 
taking the vote. AVe do not ourselves believe that the outcome of the 
election in the USSR under direct, vqual and secret voting will be sub- 

« 

^ Tfilegranirt reportod “good reception ” and attentive listening crowds at all parts. 
Those “ w'ork(M's of Moscow factori(‘s and mills . . . *pf the morning shifts, who have no 
sets in their homes, remained at the plants till evtMiing in order to hear the reports 
from the largo Kremlin Palace ” {Moscoiv Dall^' News, Janiianr 30, 1935). 
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stantially different from that under the present system of indirect election. 
The piyincipal result may be a new demonstration of the very widespread 
acquiescence of the population in the existing regime, whose recent 
ecdnomic and political achievements have become highly appreciated. 
Equally striking will be the demonstration that the existing Soviet 
Government does not fear the peasants’ votes, and has no need of the 
dictatorial powers conferred by law upon Mussolini and Hitler. 


The Organs of the Congress 

Of the routine decisions of the Congress, the principal is the election 
of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), to which is entrusted all 
legislative and executive^ power until the meeting of the next All-Union 
Congress. This executive is a curiously constructed bicameral body, 
which we sliall presently describe in detail, consisting of the “ Union of 
Soviets ” of G07 members in 1935 (437 in 1931) elected by the Congress 
in proportion to the census jjopulation of the areas represented, at the 
rate of something like one to each 300,000 inhabitants ; and of the “ Soviet 
of Nationalities ” of 150 members, being five representing the highest 
congress of soviets of each constituent republic or autonomous republic 
within a constituent republic, and one by the like body of each other 
autonomous area.^ 

With regard to the distribution of powers bc;tween the federal govern- 
ment and the governments of the constituent parts, there may seem, at 
first sight, practically nothing that is unusual in federal states.^ To the 
federal authority fall (1) all fondgii relations (representation, treaties, 
declarations of war and peace, alteration of the external frontiers) ; (2) 
all the armed forces ; (3) transport, posts and telegraphs and radio ; 

(4) currency and credit systems, also weights and measures and statistics ; 

(5) the issuing and management of all state loans, internal or external ; 

(6) conditions of citizenship ; (7) the right of general amnesty ; and (8) 
more ambiguously, wha-t is called the establishment of the bases and 
fundamental principles in respect of (uvil and criminal codes, courts of 
justice, education, public health and labour protection, and of the develop- 
ment and use of land, waiters, mineral deposits and forests. What is 
unmistakably novel is (9) the concession to the federal government of 
everything relating to imports and exports to or from the Soviet Union, 


^ In j)ractice, are told, the actual choice of tliesc rcproaontativoH of the Rcveral 
autonomous parts of the federation — at any rate for the “ Union of Soviets — is some- 
times made by the j^roup of delegates from each jiart who find themselves togiither at 
Moscow attending the Congress. Each delegation nominates to the (kingress the particular 
members of its delegation whom it wishes to so* elected to the “ Union of Soviets ” (about 
a quarter or one-third of its own delegation to the Congress). The Congress elects without 
question the nominees put forward in the name of each republic. 

® Batscll could even state that “ The specific categories of power . . . declared to 
fall within the exclusive purview of the Union . . . conform very closely to section 8 ^ 
article 1 of the constitution of the United States ” {Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. K. BatseuT 
1929, p. 284). • 
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under which all foreign trade has become a centralised state monopoly ; 
and (10) “the establishment of the foundations and the general plan of 
the whole people’s economy of the Union ”, meaning the collective 
organisation of the whole production and distribution of commo&itfes. 
These last two categories of federal government arc, however, not^^ined 
at the expense of the constituent authorities, whicli never wieided these 
powers. They represent the deprivation of the individual landlord or 
capitalist of his private power over the means of production, dis- 
trihuiion and exchange. Their assumption by the federal government, 
together with the enormous development of industrialisation during 
the past decade, liave increased beyond all expectation the domin- 
ance of the USSR administration over that of even the largest of 
the associated republics. , 


The Cenlml Execulwe Contmitiec (TSIK) 

Th(‘ great powers ol‘ the federal government, whether legislative or 
exofuitive, are shared betw(^en tlie bicameral Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), witJi various commissions that it appoints, on the one hand, and 
on the oth(‘i', tiie Sovnarkom, or Coumal of People’s Commissars, which it 
also ap})oints, but which occupies a position of exceptional administrative 
authority r(*quij’iiig a separate description. 

The Central Executive ComiuiUcr, usually referred to as TSIK, and 
consisting of the Union of Soviets and the Soviet of Nationalities in two 
separat-e (chambers, is a standing body, existing from congress to congress, 
and meeting thrc'e or four times annually,^ principally to discuss and ratify 
the decrees and dc^cisions formulated, either by its own presidium or 
arrivinl at by the USSR Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), 
which corresponds approximately 1o the Cabinet of i\linisters of western 
deniocnuu(‘s. Its agenda, which the committee itself can alter, is drawn 
up by its presidium. » 

One of t.he functions of the Central Executiv(‘ Committee and the 
one to which it owes its bicameral form, seems to have lost some of its 
signiticance. The Soviet of Nationalities is unique among political bodies 
in its remarkable basis of numerically equal representation (5 each), not 
only of the 9 constituent republics (the Transcaucasian Federation 
counting as 3), which vary in ])opulation from one to one hundred millions, 
but also of the numerous ‘‘ autonomous republics ” which arc actually 


^ It was stated that, of tlie TSIK moinhera in 19,‘h‘t 18-4 per cent were actually manual 
working « age-earners in industiial enterprises. It is liahituallv found that all but 1 or 2 
per cent are members of lh(‘ Comniiuiist J*|irty. All meinbere of tho TSIK wear a silver 
badge, and enjoy the prn ilege of a free railway puss over the whole c*ountry. They receive, 
in addition, tlu' a* b^Je of their expenses in att<tlidiiig tho meetings at Moscow. 

A member of T81K cannot be arrested or prosecuted without the permission of the 
presidium of TSIK. They are empowered to attend any meetings of any public body 
nfThe U5SSK, and visit any institution. Bui they are forbidden to address any meeting 
on behalf of T81K, or speak in its name, without its special Jiermission. 
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situated within divers of these constituent republics ; to these the other 
“ autonomous areas ” (oblasts or krais), also within the territories of the 
constituent republics, each add one representative. The two chambers 
of tl^s bicameral body have equal rights as regards legislation. Each 
chamlfer ^nust separately assent to every new law. In case of dis- 
agreement the issue is referred to a Conciliation Committee formed of 
an equal number of each chamber, with a president taken from among 
the members of TSIK, who may be in either chamber. The com- 
mittee’s decision is formally submitted to both chambers, and if either 
refuses to accept it, the measure is held to be rejected. However, 
either chamber may then appeal to the All-Union f^ongress, whose 
decision is final. 

Thus, there is reason* for the two chambers to meet separately and, 
when they have a joint session, even to vote separately. They must hold 
a joint meeting for the election of the presidium of TSIK, which is about 
the most iiifiueT\tial organ of the c(»nstitution. 

But we believe that the twofold nature of TSIK has, so fixr, never 
been called upon to r(‘sist either the increasing tendency to (jeiitralisation 
of authority, or the unmistakable predominance of the area (the RSFSR) 
within which both Moscow and Leningrad are situabHl. ft was devised, 
it is said, by Stalin hims(;lf, as j)art of the inducement by which the 
Ukraine, Transcaucasia and White Russia w(‘re brought into fed(‘ral union. 
With the liberal recognition of “ cultural autonomy” and, very largely, 
of the princi])le of confiding the govx^rnnumt of (‘ach locality to oflicials 
belonging to its own race, no s<*rious (hnxvage along rac'ial or geographical 
lines seems to have developed. Whilst differences of oj)inioii naturally 
arise among meml)ers, and S(*ctional grievances find spokesmen in both 
chambers of TSIK, it is miderst-ood that the Soviet of Nationalities, as 
such, has never voted differently from the Union of Sovie.ts as such, so 
that the joint, nn^dings of the t wo chambers, with which each session of 
TSIK terininaTes, and which are marked by unanimous votes in both 
parts of the j(ant body, have become purely cenunonial. 

It would, however, [)e a mistake to regard the' Central Exe(ait.iv(' Com- 
mittee as merely a ratifying body. It evidently plays an imj)ortant part 
ill the discussion of gimeral policy, alike by way of criticism of executive 
action and in the formulation and ado])ti(>n of lu^w^ measur(‘s to (;ope with 
changing circumstances. Its members from all over the USSR bring 
information, both of local ne(*ds and of local opinion, to bear upon the 
minds of potentates necessarily resident in Moscow itself. 'If current 
gossip is to be trusted, it is the discussions in TSIK that have more than 
once determined a change in policy. Moreover TSIK takes an important 
part in administration, by the vayous commissions which it appoints, and 
which report directly to itself. Thus it has a Budget Commission, which 
reports on the finances of tin? whole USSR, and a Central Election Com- 
mission, which sees to the regularity of all the multifarious elections 
throughout tin* Union. It has a standing commission on the care of the 
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central archives, and another on general questions of administrative 
organisation. There is a committee on scientific research and progress ; 
a central technical education commission, and also a committee op the 
higher colleges, all of them dealing with the organisation and geograpliical 
distribution of university and other institutions necessarily trapst^nding 
the purview of the several constituejit republics and autonomous areas, 
to which all education had been allotted as one of the subjects of cultural 
autonomy Somewhat analogous functions are entrusted to com- 
missions, entitl(*.d respectively the Supreme Council of Physical Culture 
and an All-Union Council of Communal Economy. Finally, th(‘re is the 
Supreme Court of the USSR-, with tlie all-important Procurator’s Uepart- 
ment, and the newly appoint(‘d Procurator for the USSR, whose duties 
appear to iiu;lu(lc a new and inc.reased supervision of the activities of 
the Ogpu itself, to which we shall recur. Tiie aggregate of all these 
departments, directed by members of TSTK and immediately respon- 
sible to its ph'num, make it one of the most important parts of the 
whole state organisation. 


The Presidinm of TSIK 

The presidium of TSIFC, consisting of 9 members from the presidium 
of the Union of Soviets, 9 from that of the Soviet of Nationalities, and 9 
elected by a. joint session of these two chambers, is a standing riipresentative 
of TSIK itself. It chooses seven ])rc8idents, one from each constituent 
republic, t-o preside on successive days of the sessions alike of TSTK and 
of its presidium. All draft d(‘cre(^s of new taxes, or iiutreases of old ones, 
have to be first submittcHl to this presidium. All decisions relating to the 
alteration or abolition of regulations as to a-ny of the TSIK's, or their 
presidiums, in any of the constituent n^publn s of tlie Union are invalid 
without the sanction of the presidium of the TSIK of the USSR. 


F edera I M ach i n enj 

The constitutional relations of tin* central federal organs of the USSR 
— such as the biennial All-Union Congress of Soviets, the Central Executive 
Conimittei^ (I’SIK) and tJie Sovnarkom o£P(‘opl(*'s Commissars -with the 
several goviu'nments of the constituent parts of the fedcu’al stare, are in 
many res])ects uni<|ue. By the fundamental law ” the “ sovereignty ” 
of the seven constituent or Union re])ublics is not only to be recognised 
by the USSR but- is also to Ix' [)rotectcd by the federal power. This state 
sovereignty is expressly dec lared (ii^the Fundamental Law of the USSR 
of July fi, 1923) to be ‘‘ 7‘estri(d.ed onl^^ within the limits stated in the 
present constiiijtion, and only in respect of matters referred to the com- 
petence' of the Union, Be (fond these limits edch Vnion repiihlic exercises its 
sATereigii ant hard g wdepeudenitij. . . . Each Union Republic retains the 
right of free withdrawal from the Union . . . and for modification [or] 
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limitation of [this provision] the agreement of all republics forming the 
USSRis required.” ^ 

^ !l^ach of the seven constituent republics accordingly has its own 
congress of soviets of the republic, with its own Central Executive Com- 
mitt^and its own Council of People’s Commissars, as “ supreme organ 
of authority ” within the limits of its own territory. But it can have no 
People’s Commissars for foreign affairs, defence, trade beyond the USSR, 
mercantile marine, transport by rail or river, or posts and telegraphs, 
because these are subjects entirely reserved to the federal administration. 
What is unusual, if not unique, in federal constitutions, old or new, is the 
statutory profusion that the responsible cabinet of ministers (sovnarkom) 
of each constituent republic, shall admit, as members, the official agents, 
delegates or “ plenipotentiaries ” of the People’s Commissars of the USSR 
for each of these exclusively federal departments, “ with cither an advisory 
or decisive voice ”, according as the Central Executive Committee of the 
constituent repul)lic may determine. There is an exactly similar repre- 
sentation of these USSR commissariats in the sovnarkom of each of the 
15 autonomous rcipublics. In the majority of cases, we are informed, the 
voice ” is advisory or consultative only. 

Accordingly, in the great Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
(RSFSR), wliich lias over a hundred millions of inhabitants, there sat in 
1935, in its cabinet of 24, no fewer than 9 of these federal officials of the 
USSR. Among the 23 members of the cabinet of the Ukraine, there were 
also 9 such officials of the federation. In that of the Wli ite Russian Socialist 
Soviet Republic (here were also 9 out of 23. In tlia-t of the Transcaucasian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, with a total membership of no more 
than 17, these officials of the federal government at Moscow (9) constitute 
an actual majority. ^ The specific function of these federal officials is 
doubtless to soo that nothing is done or ev^en initiated by the constituent 
or autonomous republic that would be inconsistent with fed(iral policy in 
federal affairs. ** But it is stated that, as members of the local sovnarkoms 
or cabinets, they do not confine themselves to any specific class of questions, 
and that they take part in all the cabinet’s deliberations. It is clear that 
their mere presence in the local cabinet in such numbers, even witli no 
more than an “ advisory ” or a consultative voice, must necessarily 
exercise a constant influence towards unity of policy and action through- 
out the whole of the USSR. 

This peculiar official interpenetration goes even further than the local 
cabinets of the constituent or autonomous republics, which necessarily 

^ Chap. i. of “ Fiinclamental Law of the RSFSR adopted for the USSR-, .July 6, 1923 ” ; 
see Soviet Rvle in Russia, by W. R. Batsell* 1929, p. 308 ; and pp. 297-298, where an 
obviously incorrect interpretation of the (Statute is given. 

^ In the three smallest eonstitiient republics the representation of the USSR is oquaUy 
strong. In the Uzbek Republic Sovnarkom there ait 9 delegates of federal commissars 
in a sovnarkom of 23. In that of Turkmenistan there were also 9 out of a total of ^33. 
In that of Tadzliikistan thj^re were 9 out, of 22. In the 1.5 autonomous republics the 
numerical proportion of delegates of federal commissariats is similar. 
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meet at the local republic capitals. In a dozen or so other cities of the 
USSR, especially those at which any foreign (jousuls are stationed, or 
wlii(ili are near an iin])ortant frontier, or which arc much frequent(jd by 
foreign travellers, tliere will be found resident a responsible officer of the 
USSR Peo])le’s f\)minissar for Foreign Affairs at jVIoscow.^ Do^ibtless 
the- j)riinary function of this “ diplomatic ag(‘ut is to keep an eye on 
the activities of tlui foreign consuls, and to prevent a ny questions arising 
with r(*gard to the treatment of foreign nationals. But it is of interest in 
this connection to notice that these olhchil agents of the USSR federal 
government are usually, as a, matter of course, made members of the 
liigliest administrafivcj council meeting in tlu‘ cities in which they reside. 
Thus tlie one at Leningrad is a iiKunber of the ])resi(liuni of the executive 
committee of thci sovdet of the city of L(udn^‘.uJ ; and the one who, 
down to 19I14, resided at Ki(iv was a iiKmiber of the corresponding body 
for the great oblast of Kiev --in both cases taking full part, and naturally 
exerting a great influence, in all tlui delib(‘rations of tlu^se loviil authorities.*^ 

Equa-lly serviceable in (insuring unity of policy a,r)d action must prove 
the practice of wJiat- in the joint stock world is known as “ interlocking 
dir(;ctoraf(3S Thus the s(‘ven piosidents of tlie CV-ntral Executive Com- 
mittee of the USSR, who are generally the most influential of tlui 27 
members of its presidium, werci in JfKki, all of them simultaneously, either 
the presidents of the Central Executive (/ouiuals of the several constituent 
republics or of tluiir sovna-rkoms of Peopleks ('oTumissars. Among the 
other 20 memlx'rs of this all-powerful central presidium at the same date 
wc^re G othcir Peopl(‘\s (k:>mmissars or e.abiiu't niinist(TS of the (constituent 
riq)ublics, not one of whidi was thus Avithout an iiitluential nqmvsentative 
actually inshh' the most important ffideral l)(>dy, of th( membership of 
which th(‘y togetJun* mad(‘ up one-half. Tlu' posillon remains substantially 
the same in ItKif). 

Th(‘r(' is yet another variety of this oflicial interpenetration. Under 
the statutory constitution the various public, departinents, for the 
administration of which (Vich coiustituent r(q)ublic is n^spoiisible in its 
sovendgu capacity ”, are classithal as ‘‘ unilied and non-unitied 
The unitied dipartments are now those of tinance and light industries, 
together with tlie recently aald(al s(q7arate US?>R CWiriiissariat for the 

^ Sui-h “ (iieloiiiatic a^tMils ” arc stationed at Ltnunjjjrad, Vladivostock, Ale.vaiidrovsk 
(Sakhalin), Alma Ala ami Khabarovsk in the RSKSU ; at Kharkov and Odessa in the 
Ukraine , at Ihiku, Batouiii and Erivaii in the Transeam asian Fetleration ; at Korki and 
Kouehka in Turkmenistan ; and at Tennez in l’zb»d<istan. To these have lately )>cen 
added Aikhun^elsk, lllagovi'stehensk, (Tiita, Okla (Sakalin), Kainehatka and Verkh- 
iieudinsk. 

“ There is still a fiirtlior olheial interp('iietration to he mentioned. On the oxecutivo 
of the oblasi in tlu* IISFSU, Ukraftie, whether ispolkoni in the oblasts properly 

.so called, or sovna*’ om in the autonomous re|».iblics, Ukto sit oflieials re])resenting the 
USSR lk‘ 0 })le\s (, ommissariats of Land Tiansport (railways) and Posts and UVlegraplis. 
(8ee Thfi Sor}ef Slati\ hy ik W. Maxwell, 11)114. p. lOli.*) Similar impoitant olfieials of these 
aflfl other fc^flernl di'partnieiits sil on siieh ])owerful municipal soviets as those of Moscow 
and Ltmiii^rad, either by direel eliH-tion in tl*('ir capacity as eitizoiiB, or, where they are 
Lot thus elected, bj' eoojition at the instanee of the presidium. 
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collective farms (kolkhosi), with the still surviving independent peasantry. 
For these departments the People’s Commissars of the federal government 
do not, as a rule, set up offices of their own in the constituent or autonomous 
republics, but are required, by statute, to make use of the local official 
sta£E,s^diich is of course appointed and directed by, and immediately 
responsible to, the several People’s Commissars of the different constituent 
or autonomous republics. In order to make this statutory provision work 
smoothly, the federal government has established a convention with the 
governments of the several constituent or aut-onomous re})ublie,s, under 
which the official head of the local de])artment c>oncerned — usually but 
not necessarily a local “ nativ(' ” or resident — is always cdiosen after private 
consultation between the two governments, so that each may feel assured 
that the new officer willjje faithful in the discharge of his curious double 
responsibility.^ A similar iiupublish(‘d convention is said to exist even 
with regard to the ap])ointm(mi of the People’s Commissar himself, at any 
rate in financ(^, where the nomination is said to requin* the priv<a,te sanction 
of the P(^ople’s Commissar of Finance of the USSR. 

There remain the non-unified dc'partments, significantly enough, those 
directly connected with the “ cultural aaitonomy ” which is what the 
local “ national minorities ” are most/ <*-oucerned to maintain against 
the centralising and unifying encroaclimonts of a. federal administration. 
Over thesis dej)artniejits, such as education, health and social welfare,^ 
the People’s Commissars of the several constituent or a.utonomous 
republics hav(‘, at least in theory, soh* authority, in each case subject only 

^ It i.s not witliout interest to find that this nnpuMished convention was dos(‘Til)ed 
diherentlv hy flie two ])artie.s to il. hrom one side it was said that, on the oeeiirrcncei 
of a vaeaiKiy, the (;hoi(iC made liy this state govei nimnit was sul)tnitl-ed to Mosiiow for 
eoncuiTenee. from Ife otlx'i sid(5 il was said that the elioiei' made liy the h^deriil goyern- 
ment was suhmil Uni to tli(^ stall? ( aintaj for eomnirrenet^. It was also remarked that such 
arranp:emeiits slioiild not he too elosely seriitinised ! 

“ With le^^an] to edueation, as already mentioned, there is now a commission on 
university and higher teehriieal in.stil.ntes ; anothei on teelmical education ffem^rallv and 
a third on seieiitilh' n*se.ireli and pi ogress, all three ap])oinfed l)\ and responsihle to the 
Central fxeeiitivi' Committee (TSIK) ot the USSR, in order to disd with such fjut?stions 
as the allo(?at]on of new institutions winch transcend t}u‘ view' of any local authority, and 
new' seientilie develufiments in the way of exploration and important (‘xjierimenls. 

Tw'o of the iion-unitied cfyinmissa rials in tlie c*onstitiient and autonomous rejaifilics 
have lately heini snpjiressed. That lor labour has lieen iransf(>rnMj to the AlM’nion 
(^('ntral (Vunnnltee of Trade Unions and its suhordmati' liierareliy of local trade union 
eoiineils. Tlie insjieetorial activities of the Workers’ and LVasants’ Inspeetion havii boon 
similarly transferred to the trade union hierarchy. Rut tin* disci plinary and other action 
taken as a result of these activities have been given to a new Control Commission respon- 
sible to the USSR Sovnarkom, in close eollahoiation with another now' ('ontrol (Vimmission 
appointed by the (Vnitral Committee of the Communist Raiiy. 

Two otlim-s of the non-nnilied commissariats in the eonstitiKmt and autonomous 
republics have been either suppressed or brought much more under f(‘d(‘ral control. Those 
are those for agriculture, which have, as a*bovc stated, been placed essentially in the 
position of unified dejiartnu'nts, Hubordfnate to the new USSR People’s (.^ommissars for 
State Farms (sovkhosi) and for eolleetive farms (kolkhosi) togidher with the remaining 
independent peasantry. And the work of the Commissariat for Internal Affairs has been 
partly transferred to the new USSR People’s Commissar for Internal Allairs (Narkomvihit- 
dcl), and partly subordinated to him as a unified dejiartmenl. 
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to his own Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars and his own Central 
Executive Committee and Congress of Soviets. They have, however, all 
to realise that the formulation by the federal government of basic 
principles ” in these subjects, and its determination of the form of the 
economic organisation, together with its conduct of the whole gi the 
nationalised industries and of foreign commerce — along with *such all- 
important matters as finance and taxation and land and water transport — 
must not be hampered or interfered with. 

It should be added that, w^hilst, as we have seen, the federal govern- 
ment is very powerfully represented in the cabinet of each constituent or 
autonomous republic, as well as in all the “ unified ” departments, and 
in many of its great cities, the governments of the C(jnstituent and auto- 
nomous republics have not, under the constitution, the reciprocal privilege 
of being formally represented either at the federal capital of Moscow or 
at the capitals of tlie other constituent republics. All the constituent 
republics do, in fn.ct, maintain tlieir own oiliecs in Moscow, at which some 
of their own olhcials reside for convenience of making any necessary 
enquiries or representations concerning any part of the federal administra- 
tion.^ But such enquiry agents have no formal status under the con- 
stitution, and they apparently do not exist at any other capital than 
Moscow, 


The Council oj Peoples Commissars (Sovnarko7n) 

The greater part of the higher executive; work in the USSR is entrusted, 
by the Central Executive Committee (T81K), to the Council of People’s 
Coinmissnrs (Sovnarkom), which direct, s the action of the principal govern- 
ment departments much a,s the grou[)S of Cabinet Ministers do in parlia- 
mentary democraci('S. What shall w'c call ourselves ? ” Lenin is reported 
t-o have asked Trotsky,- when, on finding themselve.vS, in October 1917, in 
comnuind of tin; stjite, they had to allot the ofhi;(;s amoJig their colleagues. 
The designation “ Minister ” was rejected ])ecause of its association with 
tsarist autocra-cy and j)arliamentarianism. ‘‘ Peo[)lc’s Commissar ” was 
viewed more favourably, a.nd, after some discussion, adopted, at first for 
the BSESll and then, successively, for all the constituent republics and 
even for the ‘‘ autonomous republics ” within them. The same designation 
w^as adopted in 1923 for the USSR. We need not trace the repeated 


^ Th('ir immt'B aro ]^riTiio(l in the nftuial Annunirc Diplanmliqur jniblislicd in French 
]>y the ronimissiii mt of Foreign A flairs (Narkomindel) of tlie IhSSK. Tlie; 12 autonomous 
repul)lies witliin the KSFSl^ are stated to ])e similarly represented at Moscow, but this is 
not numtioned in the Avnuaire. 

“ “ Not Minister, that is a repulsive designation.’’ ‘‘ We might say Commissar,” 
sngge'sted 'rrotksy, ” tait tliere are too maip Commissars now.” “ rerliaps Cliief Com- 
missars. . . . No, ‘ eliief ’ sounds loo had. W'hat about- People’s (kmiraissars ? Well, 
this may be all ri^^^ “ And the (lovernmoiit*‘as a whole, tlie Soviet of People’s (^oin- 

niiHsars,” continued Lenin ; “ this ^\ill he s])lendid, it smells of revolution.” 

The nneedoto eirculates in various versions. See Soviet Hide in Hussia, by W. R, 
Batsell, 1029, p. 544; Ijcnin^ by L. Trotsky, p. 132; My Life, by the same, 1930, pp. 
337-338. 
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changes made during the past eighteen years in the number and in the 
functions of these People’s Commissars. For the USSR there are now 
People's Commissars for the following departments : 

• (1) Foreign Affairs (NKID). 

Defence (NKOBORONY). 

(3) Foreign Trade (NKVNESHTORG). 

(4) Means of Communication (Railways) (NKPS). 

(5) Heavy Industries (NKTYAZHPROM). 

(6) River Transport (ISKWT). 

(7) Posts, Telegraphs and Radio (NKSVYAZ). 

(8) Forestry and Wood Industries (NKLES). 

(9) Light IndTistries (NKLEGPROM). 

(10) Agriculture (NK^EM) — added to the federal organisation in 
1932, specially for the collective farms (kolkhosi) in addition to the com- 
missariats for agriculture in the several constituent autonomous republics. 

(11) State Farms (NKSOVKHOSI). 

(12) Food Industry (NAUKOMPISHCH). 

(13) Internal Trade (NARKOMVNUT(3RG). 

(14) Finance (NARKOMFIN). 

(15) Internal Aflairs (NARKOMVNlTTI)EL).i 

There are, in addition, half a dozen other goveniment ciepartments of 
great importance, wlii(‘Ji are always represented in the Sovnarkom, 
although their lieads are not styhid People’s Commissars. 

There is, to begin with, (16) the Office of Administrative Affairs, a 
department which has the duty of seeing to it that all the decisions of the 
Sovnarkom are promptly and accurately put in course of o[)eration.^ 

There is the very important State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 
with a president and six vice-presidents, which is represented in the Sov- 
narkom by its president. 

There is the Council of Labour and Defence (STO) consisting of a 
president, three Vice-presidents and six other members ; and the “ Com- 
mission of Fulfilment ” of this Council, consisting of a jiresident, a vice- 

^ The above list is tho oiitt-ome of various oliaiij^ps. Tims thrrt', was, until November 
26, 1032, a Peoph*’s Commissar lor Foreign and Homo Trade, until a doorco of that date 
replaced him Iiy a People’s (^ullrnissar of Supplies and a People’s Commissar of Fonagri 
Trade. In 1934 tho fcirmer was rcliovcHl of whoh-salo and retail trading for which a soparat/o 
People’s Commissar of Internal I’rade was ajipoiiited. Similarly, the burden cd the People’s 
Commissar for Transport A)vas lighUmcd on January 30, 1931, by transferring maritime 
and river transport, with ports and harbours, to a new People’s Commissar for Water 
Transport. Later in 1931 a now central administration was set up for road ti^ansport in 
the U8SU, assisted by similar central administrations for the main roads in each of the 
constituent republics. 

2 We arc informed that there is now no separate. Director of Administrative Affairs. 
But the “ Bureau of Administration ” was e^Iprossly charged in order to secure “ tho 
exact and timely execution ” of ordinant’ps of tho Sovnarkom by all institutions and 
officials thereof (dt;cree of February 17, 1924, of tho Sovnarkom ; Soniet Buie tn Russia, 
by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 605). 

We do not know whedher the Sovnarkom has followed the new yjractice of tho British 
Cabinet since 1914 of keeping, regular minutes of even the most secret decisions. 
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president and three members — both these departments being at present 
represented in the Sovnarkoni by their common president (Molotov). 

There were also, in 1934, various other boards for special purposes, 
such as a State Yield (Jommittee and a State Arbitration Committee}^ a 
Central Board for Hoad Transport and another for the Civic Air Fleet, a 
Concessions Committee and a Control Board of the North Sea Route. 
Some of these wt*re only temporary. They may not enjoy representation 
in the Sovnarkom : tli(‘ir pn'sidents may be summoned when their repre- 
sentative' sul>j(*ets e.orne up for discussion. 

Finally, but }>y no means least important, there was, until July 1934, 
tlie Union State; Political Administiai ion (the Ogpu or GPU), whose 
permanent presirhmt,, with his imm(*ns(; and almost uncontrolled authority 
within the wide sphere of his department, might be described as a 
facultative meanber of the Sovnarkom, as he wehi to its meet ings whenever 
he (;liose to do so. This position was regularisi'd, in July 1934, by the 
establishment of an All-Uni(m People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs 
(Narkomvnutdel), with its own lYople’s Commissar in the Sovnarkom, 
under whose; diret;tioii was placed tin; control and direction of the Ogpu 
as ‘‘ the; Chief l)(*]jartment of State Security alongside of five other 
“ chief d(;partments 

Lastly, wi‘ have to note tln^ esta.blishment in February 1934, at the 
instaiu;e of the (k)mmunist l*arty and iu supc'rsession of the Workers’ and 
Pt;asants’ I nspectiori, of a new and powerful organ of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
entith'd the Commission of Soviet Control, consisting of sixty tried and 
trust(‘d Pa,rty irn'inbers nominated liy tin' Cimtral Committc'e of the Party. 
Its })resitlent will always be one of tin' vice-presidents of the Sovnarkom 
itself. This (hmmission of Soviet Control is charg('d specifically with 
seeing to it that (‘V(;ry important d(‘cre(* or directive of the Central Execu- 
tive Commit i-c'c (I'SIK) or Sovnarkom is actually complied with and carried 
into ext'C-ution in every part of the USSR.^ Fur this purpose it wall have 
its own ins])i'cb>rs, ai'countant s a,nd other agents, who will reside per- 
maiK'iitl}' in tin* various republics, krais arnl oblasts of the Union and 
will lx; inde[)endent of any lo(;al authorit y. It will act in closi; conjunction 
with a (V)mmission of Party (kintrol, appointed by the Communist Party, 
which will apply disci])lim‘iry action to Party mi'inbers, whilst leaving to 
the Sovnarkom and the several IVople’s Commissars to do what is recpiired 
to ri'inedy the defec'ts and deficiencies discovered.^ 

This scoie or so of ministers of stab' form at prt'sent the All-Union 
Council ot Peopl(‘’s Ckmmiissars (Sovnarkom), which may be taken to be 
the highest executive authority in the USSR, nearly corresponding to the 
cabinet in tin; governments of the wt'stern world ; although it is by no 
means exclusively ('xecutive, and c^in enact decrees subject to ratification 

^ Tts basic ;jocl is doscriluMl as the systematic, concrete and ojierative vciificaiion 
of tile execution id the most iin])ortant decisions of tlie govornrnent bv all branches of 
the soviet and economic apparatus tiom top to bottom 

2 See for this decree, Ftavda, February 1934. 
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by the Congress. In fact, in the USSR no small proportion of the constant 
stream of new decrees, definitely legislative in character and normally 
subject to eventual ratification by the All-Union Congress of Soviets, bear 
the signature of Molotov, as president of the All-Union Soviiarkom : this 
being pften coupled with that of Kalinin, as president of the Central 
Exeinitivc Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; and, 
since 1930, even more usually with that of Stalin, as general secretary of 
the Communist Party. 

This USSR Sovnarkom, or one or other of its committees, is almost 
daily in session in the Moscow Kremlin all the year round. Its actual 
procedure is wrapped in a secrec^y exceeding even that of the British 
Cabinet. No minutes or records of proceedings are over publ ished . Apart 
from its formal decrees o^“ directives ”, commanding action to be taken, 
the Sovnarkom of th(; USSlt issues no communiques to the public or the 
press. Political gossip — which is rife and rank in the diplomatic circle 
at Moscow, and among the foreign journalists there — is severely dis- 
couraged among all grades of soviet oliicials. Although the foreign corre- 
spondents are, from tiim^ to time, addressed by one or other of the Com- 
missars, or on their behalf, the soviet newspapers are strictly forbidden to 
give currency to political gossip, or oven to mention unauthorised rumours 
about what the »Sovi(‘t (jrov(‘rnment is discussing or intending. The foreign 
correspondents are asked to conform to this rule. On th(' other hand, 
almost every d('partinent ])ublishes its own weekly or montiily journal, 
which is full of reports of all branches of d<‘partmcntal work. Every ollicc 
has its owji wall newsjjaper ” written by its own staS about the internal 
life of the oliice. Moreov(;r, in no country do statesmen so frequently take 
the public into their confidence by the j)ublication in full, in the widely 
circulating ncwspap(‘rs, of long and detailed “ resolutions ” come to by the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) or by the Sovnarkom, going hito all 
sorts of finjMicial and technical details. Moreover, the newspapers are 
constantly being filled by verbatim reports of the lengthy addresses of 
ministers to conh'rences and meetings of all kinds, about the vicissitudes 
of the innumerable government undertakings, the new projects about to 
be put in operation and the general progress of the “ Five-Year Plan 

Of the way in which tlv ministerial organisation actually works, there 
is (as is normally the case in all countries) little available information. No 
one can describe the frequently changing relations that exist between the 
Sovnarkom and its president (Molotov) ; or between it and its other 
members ; or between it and the presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the All-Unioji Congress of Soviets ; or between it 
and such important bodies as the Commission of Labour and Defence 
(STO), in which Stalin and another important olheial of the Communist 
Party sit with eight Peojjlc’s Conir/iissars ; or the secret working of the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) ; or the position of the Union State 
Political Commission (Ogpu) in its new form of People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs under the new commissar. It will be observed that among 
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the People’s Commissars, or the members of the USSR Sovnarkom, we 
do not find the name of Kalinin, who acts as, and is commonly styled, 
president of the USSR, to whom the foreign ambassadors present their 
credentials and who is certainly one of the most influential of the presidents 
of the All-Union Congress of Soviets and of its Central Executiv^Uom- 
mittee (TSIK), and also of the presidium thereof. Nor do wfe find the 
name of Stalin, who is general secretary of the Communist Party, but who 
long held no government office other than that of one among the ten 
members of the Commission of Labour and Defence (STO). In 1935, 
however, Stalin was elected a member of the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), and likewise a member of its presidium, at the same time becoming 
chairman of the special commission for the revision of the electoral system. 
Menzhinsky, until his death in 1933 the presi(lent of the Ogpu, though 
not a member, was definitely stated to have the right of attending the 
Sovnarkom whenever (and tin., was said to be rarely) he wished to do so. 
Probably Stalin and Kalinin have, in practice, the same privilege, and 
more frequently exercise it. Harmony among all these personages, and 
unity of acition among the departments they control, are usually well 
maintained ; but serious, and sometimes prolonged, public controversies 
over policy, with peremptory removals from office, and drastic exclusions 
from the Party, hav<j taken place from time to time. Whatever changes 
of personnel may occur, no careful observer can doubt the essential 
stability of the government as a v\ho1e. and even its continuity of funda- 
mental policy, coupled with a remarkable capacity for sudden changes in 
the forms and methods of its application, according to the lessons of 
experience. 

We iiecul not a(»ek to detail the organisation of all the government 
departments wliivh the ministers direct and control. One distinctive 
feature of the cojistitut ion has beem, until 1934, that each People’s Com- 
missar was required, by statute, to have, besides one or more Assistants, a 
collegium of si^veral jiersons of position and experience, with wliom he was 
re(|uir(Hl confideniially to discuss all imjiortant proceedings or proposals.^ 
This was professedly designed to ensure tJiat he might take into account 
all relevant considerations, obtain all the availabh; information and listen 
to the best advicti. These colleagues of the minister were apparently not 
chosen always by himself, or even privately suggested for his approval, 
but w(Te nominati'd ]>y the Sovnarkom ihs a whole, sometimes deliberately 
as a check on too independent action. By a remarkable provision in the 
dccre(‘ formally regulating the Sovnarkom, the collegium of each People’s 
Commissar, and any member thereof, was given “ the right of appeal ” 
from any d(*cision of the Commissar, “ without suspending its execution, 
to the Sovnarkom as a whole ^Wc do not know v/hether this formal 

• 

^ The collegium of the lVo})le’s Commissar for Foreign Trade had more than a score 
of memhors. 

® Doeree of November 12, 1923, of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) ; Soviet 
Rule in Russia, by W. 11. Batsell, 1929, pp. 599-604. 
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right of appeal was ever exercised, or how often. The members of the 
collegia were usually prepared at any time to act as deputies for the 
Commissar, or to take his place if he was absent or incapacitated by illness. 

*XJj)on a decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party in 
1934 !?ijat the collegia should be given up, these have been, one by one, 
abolished by separate decrees of the Central Executive Committee, which 
effected, at the same time, a certain amount of reorganisation of the busi- 
ness of each commissariat. 

The authority of the All-Union Sovnarkom and its People’s Commissars 
extends all over the USSR. With regard to the so-called All-Union or 
federal narkomats (or, as we should say, ministries), such as those dealing 
with foreign affairs ; military and naval affairs (now styled defence) ; 
foreign trade ; land tran^^port ; water transport ; posts, telegraphs and 
radio ; and now heavy industries, forestry and supplies, the very con- 
siderable staffs throughout the entire area of the USSR, as well as those 
maintained in foreign countries, are appointed and directed by the several 
All-Union Peo])le’s Commissars, to whom these locally resident officials 
are solely responsible, without regard to the government of the particular 
republic in the territory of which they may be serving. Moreover, as we 
have mentioned, eacli People's Commissar for an All-Union or federal 
narkomat sends a delegate or plenipotentiary to each constituent and each 
autonomous republic, who has the right of sitting as a nLcmber in the 
local sovnarkom, with either a “ consultative ” or a “ decisive ” voice, 
according as the Central ILxecutive Committee of that jepublic may have 
decided. The delegate so appointed by the All-Union Commissar is 
normally entrusted by him with the direction and control of the local staff 
of the All-Union narkomat. In the case of the “ unified narkomats ”, 
now 07ily three (Internal Trade, Agriculture and Finance), the All-Union 
People’s Commissar lias, apart from the persons a(‘.tually employed in the 
numerous “ nationalised ” enterprises, no office staff exclusively his own 
in any of the constituent or autonomous republics, over and above that 
attached to the narkomat office at Moscow ; members of which may, 
however, be detached for travel or temporary residence. For the local 
execui-ive work of his narkomat in the several constituent or autonomous 
republics, including the Jh^jFSR, he has to rely on a “ unified staff ” which 
is appointed and controlled by the corresponding People’s Commissar of 
each such republic, but which is required to carry out any instructions 
received from the People’s Commissar of the USSR. In order to make 
such an arrangement work smoothly there has grown up the remarkable 
private convention between the two governments that we have already 
described, namely, that the head of each department of the constituent 
republic’s “ unified ’* staffs, and sometihies the local People’s Commissar, 
should be chosen and appointed by^the two governments in joint private 
consultation, in order that each of them may be assured of his necessarily 
bipartite loyalty. 

The non-unified narkomats are those dealing with the subjects in 
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which the constituent republics have been conceded cultural autonomy 
For these subjects (which have long compriKsed justice and police— ^except 
for the sporadic intervention of the USSR Supreme Court and the Ogpu 
— o(iiication ^ and pu})lic health) there are no All-Union People’s TJdhi- 
inissars and no All-Union staffs of officials, and each constitue^ and 
autonomous republic has its own, which are subject only to tlie supervision 
and control of (jach republic’s own Sovnarkom, Central Executive Com- 
mittee; and Congress of Soviets. But it must not be overlooked that the 
All-Union (kmgress of Soviets and its Central Executive Committee 
(TSJK) -not to mention the (Jentral (Jommitt(;e of the; (communist Party 
— exercise a great influence upon the nominally independent organs of the 
various constituent republics, so far at least as tlu; general line ” and the 
‘‘ basic principh's ” of legislation and admin istmti on are concerned. 

It should b(‘ add(‘d that USSR Sovnarkom lias always appointed 
standing coininitte(;s from it.s own membersliip, ofUui with the addition 
of a fi;w other ])ersons. The number, and also the activities, of these 
standing committees have varied from tim(‘ to time ; and sonu; of them 
have ling(‘r(*d in (ixistence, taking up one subject after another as n^quired, 
long after their main ])urpose had beeai fulfilled or become exhausted. 
(/ommitte(‘s of this sort were at their height during thi; period of war com- 
munism, 1918-1921, and they have declined in importance as the system 
of administration has la^coim; more settled.- 


The (Unmvil of Labour and IhfrHcr 

The old(;st of the standing (;ommitte(‘s of the IhSSR Sovnarkom is 
now the (knim;il of Labour a,nd Defence (STO)/'^ which was appointed by 

^ W’llli n'^ard to iiiiivorsilio.s and tlu* Intrlu'r t(*{‘]inual inslihiU'S and tlu* proirKiiion 
(d scicnl die i(*.s('ar(*li, winch have jnoro than n lo( id .'iirniliciiucc, it has hcon found con- 
venient, as idrt*{idy m«*ntioiied, to }J!;iv'e the loeal IN'ople's Coininissiirs foi Education iho 
assistance of threi* h*il(’ial eoniinissioiivS a])})oint<*d by the, Eentiid E\.ec*utiv(^ (Vunmittoe 
(TSJK). 

d’he position \Mth regard to internal atlairs was ehanmnl in .hdy lUlif 1>\ the ostahlish- 
inent of a. ESSU lVo])le's (\m\nnssar of lnt<*rnal AlYairs (NtiTkoinvnnldel), w lio takes over 
innch of tlie work fornuM'ly done In the loeal eoiunii.ssanats of Internal AtVairs. Sneh a 
local ctiniTnissnnal had hei*n abolished in January ItKJl. Aflien its worl^ in eaoh constituent 
or autonomo.is ri pul/hc was ti'iiiiioraiily jdaced, partly under the local sovnarkom, and 
partly under a eliu*! olhei* of eoinniiin.il aiitlpailN 'Hie.se functions arc, from July 
in.'Jt, dischaig(*d hy the new I'SSK reo]Je\s Commissar ol Tutcrnal Atl'airs. 

- The most imjioitaiit of these was the Supreme lOeonomu- (\ninei], which, from 1918 
to lll.'l-, was in ehai^i* of the ^ri'ater part of the iiidnstrial leeonstniel ion ; and to wdiich 
we shall reeiir in onr suhsiainent ehapti'r on “ Planned Production for (Community Con- 
sumption 

“ St‘(' the deerei' of Alienist 21, I92J. of the Sovnarkom as to the Council of Labour 
and ih'fenci* (S'l’t)), in Sorivt Uulc la liuM'tia, by \V. K. Hatsell, 1929, pj). (i2U-n22 ; also 
the ineidi'iital ri'lVrenees in tSonci IxUfifna, l^v W. H. Chamberlin, 1930, pp. I35-1.3G ; 

I9l] '//-J. b\ Allan Monkhonst*, 19.34, ]i. 1S4; ' 33ie Oi’iianisiition of Economic 

Life ”, by W. 11. (3uimberlm, in Sovui Kconmnics, edited 1>\ Dr. (L Dohbert, 1933, p. 27. 

The eoinpetenee of the STt) is dt*fined as under : 

(u) The consideration and practical carrying through the ajipropriate organs of the 
economic and financial plans of the Union SSK. 
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the Sovnarkom’s decree of August 21, 1923, embodied in the Code of 
Laws, *1932, “ in order to carry on the economic and financial plans of the 
U§85, to verify them in accordance with economic and political conditions, 
as well as for the purpose of close direction of the commissariats of the 
Unioi^in ,the sphere of economic activities and defence It was from 
the outset placed permanently under the chairmanship of the president 
of the Sovnarkom for tlie time being. It is essiuitially a joint-committee 
of those People’s Commissars who are principally concerned with economic 
issues and nat ional defence. It now consists of a dozen members, specially 
appointed hy the Soviiarkom, and including the People’s Commissars for 
finance, railways, agriculture, food supplies, heavy industry and defence ; 
the presid(‘]it. of the planning department (Gosplan) ; the principal 
assistant of the People’s Commissar of finan(‘.e, who is also pr(‘sident of the 
state bank ; and last but certainly not least, Stalin, who is the general 
secretary of the Communist Pari-y. 

The resolutions of STO conn^ immediately ini ;0 operation, but they 
must be forwarded at once to the Sovnarkom, which has tlur' right to 
sus])end or (;anc('l any of 1 hem. Moreover, each meinlxu* of STO, and also 
any People’s CV)mmissa,r of the Union, has a right to app(ui] to the Sov- 
uarkom witliin tlire(‘ days ; and the Sovnarkom of any constituent 
republic may also appeal without any time limit. 

The student of the work of th(‘ Council of Labour and Defence will, 
w(‘ ttiink, concludt' t hat its work has been sbxulily decr(‘ased iti scope and 
im])ortanc(* by the growth of other a.uthorities, somet imes those sjH’inging 
dir('cl!y fj'oin itself. For instance, the State Planning Department 
(Gosplan), witli whieh shall deal (‘laborately in our chapter entitled 
“ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, originally appointed 
by STO, and regularly established by statute of August 23, 1923, lias 
b(^conie a gigantic and virtually independent d(‘partment, directly repre- 
sented by its president in the Sovnarkom, as well as in the Council of 
Labour aaid Defenct‘. Py the steadily improving plans that it lays for 
ratification befon* tlu' Sovnarkom, the (Central Executive (-ommittee and 
the Central Ckjmniitt(M‘ of the Communist Party, it practkuilly formulat-es 
th(i course for the year of (!very economic factor in the USSR. The 
Council of laibour and Dtdencii (STO) still continu(‘s to be appointed 
annually, and to be an importa-iit influence, but its duties appear now to 
consist largely of odds and ends not assigned t(j any particular People’s 

(/>) The consideration of prol)l(*ms coiicorning tho defence of the (;ountry and the 
takinp: of ineaaureH for improvenu'.nt of military alfairs. 

(r) Tho consifleration of the condition of various provinces of tho oeonomie life of tho 
country (finance, industry, trade and transport) which are of All-Union significance, and 
the taking of measures neee;ssarv to bring about their development. 

(d) The direction of Ik'oplc’s (kimmissifriats of the US8H in tho field of state economy 
and of the defeni!(< of the rcymhlie. 

{(>) Direct direction of economie councils ((conferences) of union republics, of standing 
commissions and ('ommittees attae-hod to tho 8TO and consideration of their reports (as 
laid down in the Code of Laws, 1932, No. 16, article 85, par. 1). 

(Decree of Auj^ast 21, 1923.) , 
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Commissar ; such as appointing committees on particular subjects of 
economic importance ; and acting from time to time as a mediating or 
arbitrating body bct\\ecn the competing projects or difiering opiniojjs^f 
two or more of them.^ Among the busiest of its several departments^eems 
to be the Bureau for Inventions (BlilZ), which deals with hhe extra- 
ordinarily large number of suggestions and inventions and other improve- 
ments in industrial and other administration, whieJj are submitted by 
workmen and others to the managements concerned. Naturally, their 
examination takes time, and is possibly sometimes ])orfunctory. The 
result is much complaint, and a more or less formal appeal of which the 
Bureau of Invcmtions (BRIZ) takes cognisance. 


The Commissariats 

So much for the constitution of the Sovnarkom as a whole, and its 
relation to tlie Central Executive Committee and the All-llnion Congress 
of Soviets, on tin? one hand ; and, on the other, to the governments of 
the constituejit and autonomous republics and the autonomous areas. 
The volume and importance of its work has naturally steadily increased 
with tlic growth of industrialism and the d('.v(d()])ment of colh'ctivism 
among the pc^asanlry as W(;ll as among the factory workers. The life of a 
People’s Commissar of the USSR is one of cont inuous labour and w^orry 
in coping with the diiliculties with which every department- is confronted. 

It is commonly said in Moscow that there is hardly a commissar whose 
health has not been undermined as a result, of overwork.” ^ The cabinet 
ministers in other countries, for tlie most part, find t ime for a great deal 
of social intercourse in t.hc WT-altliy socie.ty of the capital and tlie country 
houses, often interspersed with sport and amuscunents, and even occa- 
sional t.ravel. So far as the authors have b(‘en able to foimi an opinion, 
the work of the USSR Peoph^'s Commissars is more continuous and 
unremitting, as well as far less highly paid, than that of ministers 
els(^ where. 

^ “ li'or t'Minijjlo, in I^Viirnary 1932 it- elected the coinmittco for the holding-ready of 
agricultural products, a coiumittoo formed to conduct tho^^ampaign for the accumulation 
of agricultural stoi’ks, formerly a work for which each economic commissariat w^aa held 
responsible” (‘'Organisation of Kconomic Life”, by W. 11. Chamberlin, in Soviet 
Ecovowicfi, edited by l)i. G. Dobbert, 1933. p. 27,). 

Otlu'iT standing committcea of STO may bo mentioned, euich as t.hat on the develop- 
ment of th( ” suh-lro]»ical ” areas within the LuSSK ; that on the provision of agricultural 
produet-s (stiiragel ; that on the kiiatar induatry and the incopa ; that on standardisation ; 
that on merciiandiso funda and trade regulations ; that on reserve foodstuffs ; that on 
goods traffie diffieiilties ; that on the shortage of live-stock; that on grain elevators; 
and that on the metric ayatem. ^ 

2 ” Ca])tains of Soviet Industry ”, by Professor Heinrich Poppelmarin, m Soviet 
Economics^ edited ; y Hr. G. Dobberl, 1933, p. til. Tlie German professor adds coupled 
w'ith privation ”. The People’s Commissars, like all other Party members, have to live 
simply and sparely ; but wo doubt whether their health has suffered from anything to be 
properly termed privation. It would have been most unwise and imprudent for the 
USSR Government not to have seen to it that its ministers were adequately fed, clothed 
and housed. 
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This is involved, we suggest, in the fact that the government of the 
USSR undertakes a task that no other government has ever undertaken. 
In every other country, the government, whilst mildly interested in this 
or that particular reform that may, from time to time, seem to be required, 
habitttally assumes that its business is to maintain the status quo. No 
government outside the USSR has ever frankly taken as its task the 
complete recasting of the economic and social life of the entire community, 
including the physical health, the personal habits, the occupations and, 
above all, the ideas of all the millions for whom it acts — in short, the 
making of a new civilisation. 

We need not trouble the reader by describing each of the score or more 
of ministerial departments or commissariats, but, in order to bring out 
the diiierenoe between lAiom and the ministries of western Europe, we 
are compelled to comment on the peculiarities of some among them. 


The Commissariats dealimj with Production and Trade 

The greatest distinction between the Sovnarkom of the USSR and the 
cabinets of capitalist countries is in the nature of the business dealt with. 
In the capitalist countries by far the greater part of the production and 
distribution of commodities and services is conducted by private persons, 
with the object of making profit for themselves ; and not by public depart- 
ments aiming directly at the service of the community. In the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, practically the whole of the heavy industries, 
and the larger part of the light industries, together with nearly all trans- 
port and foreign (jommcrce, are conducted by public departments, which 
are in the main established, controlled and directed by the federal govern- 
ment.’^ The members of the Sovnarkom of the USSR accordingly find 
themselves charged with work of great magnitude and variety, with which 
the cabinet ministers of capitalist countries hav(j little or nothing to do. 
The People’s Co'mmissars of the USSR are responsible, jointly or severally, 
not only for the railways and waterways, the posts and telegraphs, the 
currency and the taxation of an immense and widely scattered population, 
but also for the direction of the ten thousand or more separate manu- 
facturing establishments in the USSR ; the five thousand or more state 
farms (sovkhosi) ; the thousand or more mines of coal, ironstone, man- 
ganese, lead and other metals ; the gigantic oil-plants, steelworks, electric 
generating stations, the considerable foreign trade, the growing mercantile 
marine, and what not. ' 

For the greater part of this work of what the capitalist world would 
regard as business administration, eight separate People’s Commissars are 
now, after many successive changes, individually responsible. The whole 

^ The enterprises of the various associations of owner- producers in industry and agri- 
culture, and those of the consuniors’ cooperative societies, are described in the chapters 
relating to those subjects. The extent to which indoj)endoiit self-employment prevails in 
the USSR, and the spheres assigned to free; trade and free com{)otition, are described in 
the chapter “ In Place of Profit IX. in Part II. 
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of the exporting and importing of any commodities whatsoever, to or 
from any place outside the U8SR, is directed by the People’s Comfmissar 
of Foreign Trade (Narkoravneshtorg), who has his own subordinate com- 
missions, or (in accordance with the law of the foreign countries concerned) 
even joint-stock companies, and his own network of commercial ifgeiits, 
all ov(‘T the world. A Large part of the service of food production and 
distribution for tln^ population of the USSR was for several years under 
tlui Peopki’s Commissar for Food Supplies (Narkompishch). He has been 
replac'cd by two People’s Commissars, one of Food Industry, dealing 
mainly, not with grain, but with jill other foodstulTs (and with alcoholic 
drinks and to])acco) which in^ed processing, preparing or canning ; and 
the otlier of lnt(‘rnal IVaxle, charged with the organisation or control of 
all distribution of commodities, whether wholesale or retail. There is 
also a P(‘oj)le’s (Jornmissju* for the State Farms (sovkhoai), which are 
administered as if they were lactories of grain, flax or cotton, ])eet, live- 
stock or dairy ])roduce. Th(‘ difljculties in getting in the harv(\st-, esp(‘cially 
in the North C'auc,a,sus iuid in certain parts of the Ukraine, led, in 1932, 
to the sufjordimition of all the seven People’s Commissars for Agriculture 
in th(‘ constit-uent republic’s to a separate! All-Union People’s Commissar 
for Agricultim' (including the kolkhosi as well as tln^ supc'rvision of the 
surviving indepmident })easantry), in order to organise and direct the 
extcMisive “ drive', ” on the incompetent, negligent or recah’itrant peasants 
in the eollec,tiv(‘. farms from one (‘iid of the USSII to the other. The 
“ lusivy ” industih's, which incliKh' the mining of coal, peat and lignite, 
and of iron, manga, ik’sc*, lea.d and other ores ; tlu‘ extraction of oil and 
the rnaaiufacture of num(‘rous oil jmxlucts ; the* making of pig-iron and 
stead ; and the manufac-turc' of machinery of every kind, are jdaced under 
th(' new narkomat of Heavy Industrie’s (NKTV AZHPKOM). The 
“ light ” industries, ])rincipally cngagc’d in making commodities from 
textah’s or leath(*r for liousehold us(', a.r<' now subp'i’t to a. new" narkomat 
for Light Industrie’s (Legprom). Another new na,rkomat,*that for timber 
industries, directs the ('Xjdoitation of the fori’sts (les), whicli, it is be- 
lieved. can b(‘ cconomii^ally combined, at diffment seasons, with the 
agriculturai work on the collective farms (kolkhosi) ; and the same 
Peo}>le\s Commissar will direct the manufacture of ])a.])er and other 
timber ])roducts, on the one hand, and of innumerable arthdes of 
furniture on the other. 

In ac(‘ordance with the directions of these eight. People’s Commissars, 
and of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), the full description of 
which W(‘ reserve for a. subseejuent chapt<u\ all the innumerable separate 
industrial estahlishnKmts in the USSR (other than those of the consumers’ 
coojierative soideties, and those of the artels organised in industrial 
cooficratives) .nc groujied under boanfs or commissions called sometimes 
trusts and sometimes combines.^ These boards or commissions arc 

^ Wo ^atlior that tlu* torm trust is now usually tMuploycd in tlio USSR fur what is, 
in our lauguago, a “ horizontal ” oonbination, in whioh factf)n<‘s or other ostahlishinonta 
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appointed by the People’s Commissar in each case. The usual form has 
been a board consisting of a president, a secretary and from three to a 
dozen other members, all of wliom give their whole time to their duties, 
wkicfe combine those of a director and a manager in an important English 
indust/rial company. The aim has been to secure, among these members 
of each tmst or combine — so an American enquirer was informed in 1932 
— “ a ' lied ’ director, a technical director, a factory director, a com- 
mercial director and a gcmeral director. All except the ‘ Red ’ director 
must have had experience in the industry qualifying each of them for 
supervision and direction from tlieir several angles of vision. But the 
exact forms of the trusts, as well as their grouping under particular com- 
missariats, are frequently changed, as experience indic.ates defects in 
organisation or irajjroveruents in efHciency. 

The industrial enterprises in the USSR are, on the average, much 
larger than those of other countries (even the United States), many having 
over 20,000 employc;es and some over 50,000 (comparable rather with 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, or the United States Steel Cor- 
j)oration). Each combine unites a number of (Uiterprises that produce for 
other members of the combine. Each (rust has to manage a number of 
factories manufacturing tlie same class of (iornmodities, either in a par- 
ticular regioi\ or else widely dis])ersed throughout the whole USSR. Each 
trust or combine, with moni or less confirmation by the People’s Com- 
niissjir, and with th(‘ (‘oncurreiK-e of the workers in their sevtu'al trade 
unions, a,ppoints, for each fa-ctory or ])la.nt, a general manager ; and often 
assigns to the ent(*rpris(‘ particular specialist technicians, either Russian 
or foreign. Th(‘ gmu^ral manager, often styhal diri*ctor, with more or less 
consultation with his leading ollicials and naTuiting committcjes, appoints 
th(^ whole stall of the factory, and, with many responsible lu^ads of depart- 
mcjits, continuously directs all tlu‘ir operations, includijig every associated 
section, such as that of medical supervision and ti’eatment of all the 

protluciiiL?: similar ^ommotlitu’s aro imitcd for iruinaf^omonl and .sali^s. Tim torrn comlano 
or coml.uiial sooms to bo used for wlial 111 our laugiiapc is a ‘‘ vortical ” combination in 
which ostahlisbmc nls arc iiiclmh^d winch produci^ materials or c-om})()ncnta tliat other 
mcnihcrs of tlu', cAnubination rc»juirc, as coal-mincs may bo uiiitcd, on the one hand, witli 
forests producing pit f)ro])s, and, on tlu* olhor, with blast furnaces and waggon works. 

A useful source of informa^ioii is the -British ftovernment S.O. Bajier of 11)111, ““The 
Organisation of l^ircign Trade of t he USSll ”, hy G. Paton, (\B.E. See also P^Jteen Years 
of the Foreign 'Vradv, Monopoly oj the, USSR, hy A. P. JioseiihoJz, People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Trade, Moscow, ID'k'J, .‘10 pj). 

1 Russia in Transition, hy Elisha M. Eiiedmaii, J03H, p. 240. 

Stalin tliouglit. that too much of tlu* detailed mariagoinent of tbe indiistnos ivas assumed 
by the hoard itself ami done hy writing minutes one against the other. In Itis address of 
June lOdl, to a meeting of industrial leaders, he said ; ‘'It is necessary that our combines 
should replace management hy collegium with individual management. The ])o.sition at 
present is that in the collegium of a comhiiie th^To are ton or fifteen men, all writing papers, 
all carrying on discuissions. To eont-iiiue to manage in this way, comrades, will not do. 
Wo must put a sto]) lo jiaper leadership), and adopt genuine, husinoss-liko Bolshevik 
methods of work. Let a chairman and several deputy chairmen remain at the head of 
the combine. That will bo quite enough to take care of its management. The remaining 
members of the collegium slioiild bo sent to the factories and mills ” {New Conditions : 
New Tasks, by Josef Stalin, 19‘U, p. 20). • 

• . e2 
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employees, and that of the canteen and restaurant which serves their 
meals ; and (by a recent decree) also the former ‘‘ consumers’ coopera- 
tive ” attached to the enterprise, which now produces for consumption 
by the employees all sorts of farm produce, and retails to them neaiiy all 
the other commodities that they purchase. ^ 

We reserve for our subsequent chapter on “ Planned Production for 
Community Consumption ” detailed analysis of how all this governmental 
enterprise works. But we may observe, at tliis point, that, vast as is the 
aggregate of business in the USSR, its organisation and management by 
a hierarchy of boards and directors will not appear, to the American 
financier, as novel or as impracticable as it does to the British economist 
or banker. It is comparable to nothing more extraordinary than the 
organisation of one or two hundred industrial leviathans like the United 
States Steel Corporation or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited ; and 
their subjection to a supreme coordinating directorate of half a dozen 
“ supermen ” — a consummation easily imagined by the potentates of Wall 
Street ! It is the purpose of the enterprise in the USSR, not the method 
of its organisation, that is so novel. To provide for the well-being of the 
whole people, on a st(‘adily rising standard of life, rather than the securing 
of profit for a relatively small minority, is the fundamental purpose of the 
Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. 


The Stale Planning Commission (Gosplan) 

What has become one of the most important departments of the Soviet 
Government, the State Planning Commission, had its start in Lenin’s 
coruii'ption of a vast plan of electrification covering the whole area of the 
USSR. This became a programme by its adoption by the Eighth All- 
Union (.ongress of Soviets in December 1920. A commission, appointed 
in April 1921, was transformed by a decree of December 22, 1922, into a 
p(‘rmanent State Plajining Commission, and by another d/^x'ree of August 
21, 1923, its scope was extended to the wliole of the USSR. The modestly 
named control figures ’ of Gosplan were, in 1927, given the form of a 
Five-Year IMaii of Pr(»duction for the USSR, which was formally adopted 
by the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, and by the 
Central E^ecurive Committee (TSIK). 

Gosj)hin, whi(*h now consists of a president and seven other members 
or assistants, has a staff of statistical and technical experts that exceeds 
a thousand in number. In every constituent republic and every auto- 
nomous republic or oblast, and in every town having more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, tliere are planning commissions subordinate to the 
central department at Moscow. We reserve our account of this unique 
administratioT', for Part IT. of this book. 
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The People^ 8 Commissar of Finance 

• 

There can be no doubt of the commanding position in the soviet 
economy that is held by the USSR Commissariat of Finance ; ^ but this 
position is not easy to define in the terms employed by western govern- 
ments. ^he People’s Commissar of Finance may be relatively quite as 
powerful as the British Chancellor of the Exchequer or the American 
Secretary of the Treasury ; but his sphere of action differs markedly from 
that of either of them. The huge Budget of income and expenditure 
that he annually presents to his ministerial colleagues includes much that 
is not under his control. Even much of the taxation is assessed and col- 
lected, not by any service under his own command, but by officers on the 
financial staffs of the go’^Jernments of the constituent republics. And he 
has to submit his Budget proposals for the concurrence of the president 
of the Planning Department even before he can lay them before the Sov- 
narkom. These are vital differences in financial structure that call for 
analysis. 

The first peculiarity of the Budget of the Soviet Union is that it is 
not confined to the public services of the Union itself, but includes, in 
addition to every department of federal administration, all the depart- 
ments of the several Union and autonomous republics, the complete 
Budgets of which have to be incorporated by the USSR People’s Com- 
missar in his own. In a sense, indeed, it comprehends and covers much 
more. For though the Budget of each Union or autonomous republic 
does not include separately every item of receij)ts and outgoings of every 
subordinate authority,*^ from the autonomous area, the krai or the oblast 

^ Voluminous as are the Russian sources for taxation and finance, there is relatively 
little about the actual organisation and working of the soviet departments themselves. 
Of what is easily accessible to the western student, the most important work is that entitled 
Sovifl Policy in Public Finance, 1917-1928, by C, Y. Sokolnikov and associates, edited by 
L. Hutchinson and Carl C. Plelin, 19.'H. The most systematic and complete survey is 
that given in Das^Steur-system Snwjel Russlamls, 1020, and Die, Finanz und Steuerver- 
fassung des USSfi, 1928, both by Paul Haensel, of whicli a [)opular summary, very critical 
in tone, was published by him as The Economic Policy of Soviet Russia, 1030. See also 
the articles on “ Taxation in Soviet Russia ” and “ Financial Reform in Soviet Russia ” 
and “ The F'inancing of Industry in Soviet Russia ”, by Margaret S. Miller, in Slavonic 
Review for 1025, 1927, 1930, 1*931 and 1932; Russian Economic Development since the 
Revolution, by Maurice Dobli, 1928 ; Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, 
by L. N. Yurovsky, 1028 ; Die russische Wdhru m/s reform des Jahres 1924, by H. J. Sera- 
phim, Leipzig, 1 925 ; Russian Currency and Banki ng, 1914- 2 1, by Z. F. S. Katzenollonbaum, 
1925 ; Russian Debts and Russian Reconstruction, by Leo Pasvolsky and H. G. Moulton, 
1924. 

l)etail(^d figures as to finances are to be found in the Soviet Year-Book for 1930 (the 
last published in English), pp. 380-446 ; and in the corresponding volumes annually 
published in Russian. A good description (in German) by tlie People’s Commissar of 
Finance (G. F. Grmko) himself will be found yi Das Finanzprogramm des USSR f dr das 
vierte und letzte Jahr der ersten Piatiletka, Moscow, 1932, 02 pp. 

^ By the decrees of August 21, October 10 and December 10, 1921, it was souglit to 
separate the Budgets of tlie local authorities from those of the central government, on 
the principle of “ covering local expenditure from local resources ”. By further decrees 
of May 25 and 26, August 17 and 31 and November 16, 1922, the financial obligations of 
local authorities wore further defined. On November 12, 1923, the so-called “ Temporary 
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down through the rayon and city to the village soviet itself, the Budget 
of each constituent republic depends in the main on the finances ^f the 
local authorities below it. They all possess a largo measure of practical 
autonomy in local expenditure on education and healtli, roads and 
bridges, agriculture and the needs of labour, and they keep for themselves 
most of what th(‘y locally collect. But they are mainly dependent on the 
grants that they receive, or the allocations (or deductions) which they 
are allowed to retain out of the (urntralised tax(*s, togedfier with the sur- 
charges whi(di they obtain permission to make for their own benefit on 
certain of them. Their separate Budgets have to Ix^ approved by their 
immediate superior authority, and these Budgets are expc'c.ted to balance. 
But the balance is usually reached only by increasing the aforesaid grants, 
allocations and surcharge's made out of tlie aggregate revenues of each 
republic as a wholes Rather more than half the l.otal expenditure of the 
RSFSR, the Ukraine and tlie other constii-uent republics goes in this way 
in subventions to tlu'ir su})ordinate local authorities.^ And thus it is the 
USSR Commissarnit of Finance that has, ifi ('fiect, to meed tin' in't- charge 
of all the public expenditure of every authority in the USSR. 

This situation is all the more peculiar to western cy(\s in that ihe USSR 
Commissariat of Finance* has no staff of its own in tin*, innumerable areas 
of all the selosoviets, rayons, cities, oblasts and ]ep\i})lics whost* financial 
needs ultimat('ly fall upon the USSR Budget. Finance is a, subject 
standing between those which an* exchisively fedc'ral in administrat.ion 
(such as railways and foreign tra,d(‘) and those which arci (‘xclusively local 
in administration (su('h as those' of elementary education and local sanita- 
tion). FiiiaiK'-e is committ('d in each union or constituent republic to a 
“ unified ” commissariat, ap])oint.ed by and r(*S])oiisibI(‘ to the TVo])le’s 
Oommivssar of Finance of tiu* re])ul)lie ; but direded t‘(|ua.lly to carry out 
the instructions, in matt-c'rs int(‘restiug the Sovic't- Union geiu'rally, of the 
USSR IVople’s (k)nnnissar of Finanei'. Tn ordi'r to ma ke this arrangement 
work smoothly, tliere has come to be, as w(' liavx' already explained, a 
convc'iition tliat the cliief permanent ofiic-ial of each uuihi'd (xuurnissariat 
shall be appoint'd only after consultation betwi'i'ii the two lVo|)le\s 
Commissars, to whom the olficial will owe a, ])eeiiliar loyalty. 

It should be added, however, that tiie USSR IVopIe’s Commissar for 
Finance is dependent on the administra-t ions of the s('V('ral Ihiion or con- 
stituent republi(‘S only for a relatively small part of his resources. Apart 
from taxation, there are the large ret'eipts from tin', railway service and 
those from the post ofilce and t(‘lographs, wliich are managed (‘ent rally 
by his own e.olleagues on the Sovnarkom, tiie iVople’s Commissars for 

Romilntions ”, modificHl by llio law of October 21), 11)24, and the “ruling” of April 25, 
192t5, Hvstcmatical‘y orgam.scd both iiicoiiK^ and expenditure. But tbe desired end of 
securing a balance between the two sides of the account was attained only by a coii- 
tmiious increase in tlio grants, allocations and .sureliarg<*.s. b> winch the burden was largely 
assumed by the finances of tlie republics. 

^ See tiie figures from 11)24-11)25 to 1927-11)28 in Sovni Tolicy in Public Finance, by 
G. Y. Sokolnikov, 1931, pp 405-40G. • 
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those departments. He has also at his command the extensive proceeds 
of the/ecjeral government’s mines and oilfields, and of its enormous. manu- 
facturing and trading enterprises. These receipts, on which he has only 
to*a^ee with his ministerial colleagues in charge of the various depart- 
ments, amount to several times as much as is raised directly by taxation, 
either by*the federal government or by any of the local governments. 

When the single Budget for the Soviet Union has been drawn up, 
incorporating the separate Budgets of the Union or constituent republics 
— and this is the work of the Budget Department of the USSR Commis- 
sariat of Finance — it- is not the People’s Commissar of Finance who has 
the last word, either on the items of expenditure to be incurred or on the 
taxation to be levied. The draft has first to be submitted to Gosplan 
(the State Planning Coiyrnission), which goes over every item on both 
sides, scrutinising it from the standpoint, of the economic prospects for 
the ensuing year. For instance, the quantities involved in the various 
enterprises, alike of materials, (components and labour fonce, have to be 
brought within the ant iccipated total output. The cost of any imports 
required has t o be provich'd for [)y a corres])on(Iing value in exports, which 
will involve a decluction from the nmount of commodities that would 
otherwise liav(‘ passed into internal consumption. ‘‘ This ”, it is authorita- 
tively stated, “ is the sul)](‘ct, (every year, of fre(|U(uit and warm contro- 
versies betw(‘(‘n the Narkomtin (People’s (hmmissariat of Finance) and 
thtc Cosphin, when the control figun\s are Ixdng fixed.” ^ Cosplan is 
practically in a [losit ion to insist on whatev(‘r modifications in the Budget 
that such (conshle rations involve. Then, at last, the Budget, so modified, 
ca.n b(‘ laid b(dbrt‘ t in' US^SK Sovnarkom, which will decide any difterence 
of opinion on the Budg(*l,s between the IVople’s (kmimissars of Finance 
of the S(‘V(‘ral Union or const it muit republics, or betw(‘en any of them and 
the USSR Peo])le’s Commissar of Finance. Finally, the USSR Budg(3t, 
together with those, of the S(na*ral Union or constitmmt republics incor- 
porated in it, will b(‘ ra.tifi(‘d and bec-onne law by dc'cision of the Central 
Kx('cutive Committet'. (TSIK) of tluc USSR. 

Notwit lisianding all this conqilication of authorities, and this dis- 
persion of pow(‘.rs, the USSR Commissariat of Financce has, in the past 
eighteen vears, S(M'.ured»a vast improvement in fimincial accounting, 
sufH'rvision and control. The Budg(‘t figures, once finally decided, cannot 
be dej)a,rted from witliout express authority. 1Vansf(U‘s (viremcmt.s) from 
item to it.(‘m are allowisl oidy sparingly and then by the highest authority 
only. The principle is generally enforced that all the revenues derived 
from various sourc(^s must ho. paid to the single treasury of the USSR 
under the People’s Commissar of Finance ; and this treasury becomes the 
source of all sf.atc* expend iture, both o?the Soviet Union and of the separate 
republics. Ah far as possible, it is»insisted that all receipts of ev("ry public 
authority should be immediately paid in to one of the numerous branches 
of the State Bank. To see to all this, and to keep things straight, the 

^ Soviet Policy in Public Finance^ by Y. Sokohiikov and others, 1931, p. 338. 
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Commissariat of Finance has become a huge congeries of departments, 
including those for (1) the Budget ; (2) Currency ; (3) State Revjpnue ; 
(4) Taxation ; (5) Economics and Finance ; (6) Control and Audit ; (7) 
Local Finance, together with (8) Central Administration. In addftio^, 
the Commissariat includes (9) the State Savings Bank ; (10) the State 
Insurance Departmetit (Gosstrakh), insuring against death, tire, hail, 
cattle plagues and loss of goods in transit ; and (11) the office for note 
and currency issue, with its printing works and mint. 

We need say little of the system of taxation properly so called. It is, 
of course, avowedly based, not on principles of “ equality of sacrifice 
or maximum yield, but on those of “ building up the socialist state ”, 
by penalising any remnant of profit-making enterprise (which is regarded 
as criminal) ; and as even Jeremy Bcntham rcco/nmended, by drastically 
taxing relatively large incomes and inheritances, whilst exempting from 
any direct imposts the mass of poor folk. The main direct taxes are now 
few and simple. The principal is a tax on the output or turnover of all 
industrial enterprises of any magnitude, which are now all state-owned ; 
coupled with a single agricultural tax on all agricultural enterprises 
according to their size or importance. In both cases the assessment is 
mitigated in various ways in favour of the collectivised concerns, and of 
those enterprises which it is y)art of public policy to encourage, to the 
detriment of the surviving individual peasant or producer. Along with 
these main inst rumeiits of revenue rank the taxes on incomes ^ and on 
inheritaiK^es, which are drastically progressive, so as to operate in a similar 
direction. The indirect taxation, including excise (mostly on alcoholic 
drinks and tobacc-o), (justoms (very small in yield) and stamps on legal 
transactions, has be(‘n st (‘a.dily modified in the direction of simplification 
and (with the great exception of sugar) concent ration upon undesirable 
luxuries and upon expenditure not much incurred by the mass of the 
people. - 

^ TIh' ra1(\s of liicoino Tax are extremely complicated, varying; rfot only with the 
income, but. also ac^<•()^dm^^ to the category in which the taxpayer is idaced. The lowest 
rates are tliosc payable by workers and salaried employees, whicdi are from 80 kopecks per 
month to (for those getting over 500 roubles per month) roubles per month for the 
excess over 500 roubles. Tlio rates for persons of the “ first category ”, including authors, 
artists and invoiitors, rise from 1 p(>r cent to (for income in exjuess of 20,000 roubles monthly) 
38 per cent. In the second category are kustars, not employing hired labour; dentists, 
holders of patents, (*1c. The.se pay from 21 per cejit up to (for excess over 24,000 rouble.s 
j>er niontb) 50 per cent. In the third category come non-cooperative kustars employing 
hired labour ; retail traders ; tlie clergy and others living on unearned income. Their 
tax rates rise from 5 per cent u]) tti (for excess over 24,000 roubles per mont.h) 87 per cent 
(Regulations of May 17,1 034, in (Russian) Econnvuc Life^ May 24, 1034 ). The high incomes 
are, of course, oxtreniely rare ; though popular authors, dramatists and singers occa.sionally 
obtain very large amounts. 

® “ The general plan [of taxation] may stated simply as follows : 

“ (1) The authority for any and all taxes (and purposes of expenditure) emanates by 
legislation on d('< recs from the central govorlimcnt. (2) (Certain taxes are uniform 
throughout the country, but old local taxes, deep rooted in the local history, eyre main- 
tained. (3) The republics, the cornponoiit commonwealths of the Union, are permitted 
(a) to retain a large part, even up to practically all, of certain taxes collected within their 
boundaries (this is what is called the ‘ method 6f deductions ’), and (6) to levy surtaxes or 
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Where the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance is free from inter- 
ference by the governments of the several constituent republics is in the 
important domain of currency and banking, where he has his own mint 
and issue department, handing out the notes printed at his own establish- 
ment. \ye need not describe the efforts that were necessary to rise from 
the swamp of a universal depre(jiation of tlie rouble through unlimited 
printing of paper money during the Civil W^ars. Under the able direction 
of Mr. G. Y. Sokolnikov, who became People’s Commissar of Finance in 
1924, the rouble was rehabilitated through the chervonetz ; and has now, 
it is claimed, attained a new status of its own superior to that of the dollar 
and the pound. What is remarkable and peculiar is the soviet policy of 
secluding its currency from contact with that of any other country. No 
rouble or kopeck can lawfully be taken out of the USSR, and none can 
be brought in. Whatever is purchased from abroad is paid for in valuta, 
procured by exporting sufficient commodities to realise in valuta the 
amount of the obligations to foreigners. It is thus only that the variations 
in world prices of the oil, timber, furs, manganese and wheat that the 
USSR exports (whether these Viiriations are caused by over-production 
or by any other fiictor) trouble the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance, 
not the fluctuations in the foreign currencies themselves. The catastrophic 
fall in the world price of textiles, whether due to Japanese economies in 
production costs or to the depreciation of the yen, do not disturb the USSR 
Government, which buys just as much or as little of Japanese textiles as 
it finds convenient. 


Banking and Saving 

The complete control over currency and credit is facilitated by the 
federal government’s monopoly of banking. The State Rank of tlie USSR 
(Gosbank), with its couple of thousand branches all over the country, has 
now become the only bank at which any of the state industrial enterprises 
is allowed to Kave a current account. Gosbank is now required to limit 
its overdrafts or other accommodations, not only to the amounts pre- 
scribed for each enterprise in the General Plan, but also to the separate 
operations that have to be undertaken at each season of the year. All 
sales by the enterprise must be paid for not in currency but by transfer, 
by the purchaser, of the price to the seller’s current account. Immediately 
the bank notices any falling behind in receipts, or any ox(*-ess in expendi- 
ture, beyond the figures in the Plan, this has to be notified to the Sov- 

ratos ovor aod above the Union tax rates, on certain other taxes whi(;h arc primarily for 
the Union (this is called the ‘ method of additions ’).... (4) A number of purely local 
taxes have been continued, with modifications, for tlie use of th() republics or of their 
local subdivisions. Finally there are the ‘ jjrants in aid ’, handed down by the central 
government and by the republics, for dgjsignated government pur[)OHeH, such as schools. 
There arc in addition, the grants to industries for the ‘ dovelopraent of ’ national economy ; 
which arc spoken of as non-governmental outlays, since there are few corresponding direct 
grants of that sort in other countries ” {Soviet Policy in Public Finance, by G. Y. Sokol- 
nikov and associates, 1931, p. 394, footno|<e by the American editors). 
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in districts where insurance did not prevail may be granted partial reduc- 
tions in premiums, according to the circumstances, but not more* than 
90 per cent of the premiums. 

Unfortunately we have no recent statistics as to the amount of property 
thus insured, but it is known to have been steadily increasing, ^he com- 
pulsory insurance of peasants’ buildings against fire, which had long 
existed under the zemstvos, covered in 1928 over twenty million homes 
at an average of 302 roubles. At the same date sixty million desyatins 
or hectares were insured against hail, and thirty million horned cattle 
and nine million horses against disease. About 12 per cent of these, 
being tliose of the poorest peasants, were insured without premium. But 
whereas the average fire premium charged by the zemstvos was, in 1914, 
1-08 per cent, that charged by the Governmenlf in 1927-1928 was only 
0*72 per cent. The total sum thus compulsorily insured against these 
various calamities was in 1928-1929 over 11,000 million roubles, the 
annual premium receipt over 109 million roubles, and the total payments 
for losses 95 million roubles. 

The various branches of voluntary insurance have increased even more 
than those under compulsion. Premiums paid for voluntary fire insurance 
in 1927-1928 amounted to 57 million roubles, and those for voluntary 
insurance of goods in transit to 7 1 million roubles. Life insurance proceeds 
more slowly, but the 145,900 ])ersons insured for 97 million roubles in 
1925-1926 had grown to 385,000 for 214 million roubles in 1928.^ 


The (kmmiissarial of Defence 

One of the IJSSlt Comm issari fits that is both like and unlike the corre- 
sponding ministi v in a western country is that dealing with the armed 
forc(iS. The People's Commissar for Military and Naval Affairs -a post 
held in succession by Trohsky (1918-1923), Frunze (1923-1926) and, since 
1926, by K. E. Voroshilov — stood formerly at the head, nof of an ordinary 

' Anoiber })ran(!h of popular finance, widely extended in west-ern Kiirope — that of 
pawnbrolunp:, inunt <1r p'n'iK or “ lombard ” — is not much in evidence in the Soviet Union. 
\Vo arc told that pawn broking olliccs, dating from tsarist times, are maintained only in 
about t wcMitv-aix cities, and there exclusively by the city soifiots. They aie now nominally 
und(‘r the supiu vision of the l\SSll ( oniniissariat of Finance, but are not regarded with 
favour. Fawnbroking, as carried on for profit, nacessitates the periodical sale by auction 
of unredeemed pledges. This ])racticallv involves the existence of a class of dealers who 
make a jiracl ice of bii\ ing such unredeemed pledges, in order to sell them at a profit — 
a practice which has, in the IbSSR, been made a criminal offence. Hence the surviving 
mmiicipal jiawnshops find a difficulty in disposing of their unnulecmcd pledges. Their 
oooasional auctions are soinetimos held inside the great factories, where the only pur- 
chasers are the workmen buying for famih use. Sometimes admission to the auction is 
confined to pmsons ])rcsonting a card of trade union membership. We gather that it is 
hoped that pawnhmking can eventually be suptjrsedod, on the one hand, by the friendly 
loans of the Mu'uai Anl Societies (see pp. 713-715), and, on the other, by the numerous 
retail shops maintained by the city municipalities for the sale of miwantod commodities 
on a commission of 25 per cent. The practice of pawning winter clothing on the advent 
of spring, in order to get it protected from theft or moth during the summer months, may 
he superseded by a system of communal storage. 
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collegium, but of a “ Revolutionary Coimcil of War consisting of ten 
members, appointed by the Sovnarkom mainly from among officers of 
experience in the various branches of the service. In 1934, in accordance 
witB the general decision to abolish all the collegia attached to the USSR 
Commisgariats, the Revolutionary Council of War was brwight to an end ; 
at the same time — perhaps as a gesture, emphasising the conclusion of so 
many Pacts of Non- Aggression — ^the commissariat was given the new title 
of People’s Commissariat of Defence.^ The Revolutionary Council of War 
has been replaced by a purely advisory Military Council consisting of 80 
members, over whose meetings the People’s Commissar himself presides. 
This council includes the principal commanders of the various departments 
of the defence forces, including specifically the Far Eastern Army and 
the Military Air Fleet, together with the president of the great voluntary 
organisation called Osoaviakhim. 

This Commissariat of Defence has, of course, an extensive organisation 
of its own throughout the whole Union, for the maintenance, training and 
education of the nine hundred thousand men under arms in the army, 
navy and air force. W'e can ourselves say nothing useful as to the military 
efficiency of these three forces, which are combined in a single administra- 
tion. It is a mere matter of observation that the troops seen in the streets 
or travelling by train or steamboat, in camp or in barracks, are obviously 
not only well fed and well clothed but also relatively intelligent and well 
behaved. Military experts declare these forces to be competently drilled, 
well armed and h ighly mechanised ; some even going so far as to say that the 
USSR is at least as well prepared for war asany other nation. ^ Theair force 
appears to be exceptionally formidable and in a state of great efficiency. 

The Commissariat of Defence is organised in two main divisions, 
administrative and operative. Under them there are half a dozen separate 
branches, each headed by a commander of a competence proved in long 
service. The Commissaria,t is specially represented by confidential agents 
in the various donstituent and autonomous republics. 


The Army as a School 

The feature in which the military forces of the Soviet Union seem to 
us to differ most significantly from those of western Europe (and also of 


^ Decree of USSR Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of .Tune 20, ; in pursuance 

of decree of March 1 5, 1934, on governmental and industrial organisation^ by the same 
authority, in conjunction with the USSR Sovnarkom ; and the rcHolutions of the Seven- 
teenth All-Union Congress of the Communist Party. The Moscow Daily News of June 22, 
1984, comments on the change significantly. 

® It is curious that some of the critics of I4ie USSR, who declare that the government 
and the workers alike show hojielcss incrynpetonce and inefficiency in industrial produc- 
tion, transport and agriculture, often go on to say that the highly mechanised and 
scientifically equipped army of the Soviet Union, with its extensive service of home-made 
automobiles and aeroplanes, as well as guns and munitions of every description, has 
reached a degree of technical efficiency so great as to render it a menace to the rest of 
the world ! 
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Japan) — a feature that may well be of the greatest importance to the com- 
munity — is tlie role that tljis part of the social structure plays ip the 
cultural development of the whole people.^ “ The lied Army ”, it is 
officially stated, “ is not only a military school ; it is also a sehodl (5f 
culture,” “ The Red Army ”, it is also declared, is essentially school 
of citiz(Misliip.” Nothing is more resented by the communist than the 
conception ol an army trained only as a military force, separate and apart 
from the mass of the people. Thus, in the Red Army the greatest care 
has be(ni takem to prevent the upgrowth of anything approaching to a 
military castci. Neither the commanders (meaning tlu' oflicers), even ot 
highest grade, nor the rank and file think of thenis(‘lves as s(‘parate from, 
or in any way sujKTior to, other people wlio are serving the community in 
industry or in agriculture, in medicine or in civil •ad ministration. Whilst 
serving tlnur time with the colours, botli commanders a,nd nnui teanporarily 
suspend their membership of their trade unions and associations ; but 
they take piirf as (*itiz(*ns in all elections, and wit h equal votes choose 
th(‘ir own iiKunbers for the soviets, wheix'ver they }iap])en U> be stationed. 
They form their own coo()(‘rative societies, which (‘haq. their own com- 
mitt(‘es of nuina.genu*nt, and belong to Centrosoyiis, the apex of the whole 
movement. They are (‘ncourag(‘d to kisq) up tlnar corres])ond(‘nc(i with 
th(iir r(‘Jativ(‘S in tin* villages aaid c-ifies from which th(‘y hav(‘ been drawn ; 
and ev(‘n tf- act as local corn'sjxuuicuits to the luwvspapers. They not only 
remain cd.iz(‘ns whilst serving in tiie ranks ; they Ix^couk^ e*v(‘n inllixmtial 
c-itiziMis. The piNisant who is serving in the army can always command a 
hearing- Many are tln^ instancies in wdiich a son who is a, '' R-ed Army 
man ” (the word soldier is not us(‘d) has be(‘n able, by inti'i viening from 
a di, stance, to obtain ri'dress for his father and fa.mily who have Ixeen 
suffering from some jietty tyranny or injustice at (lie, hands of a local 
ollicial. 

The Red Army is, like all ( Wtinenta.l force's, recruited by compulsory 
sorvici'. It. is strictly contined to the offspring of wurki'rs and peasants ”, 
no child of the formi'r noliility or hounjroisie Ix'ing admitted. Serviee 
(for the infantry) is for two years, for the air force thrive years, and for 
the navy live yi'a-i’s. (bily about one-third of those (‘ligible to sei've and 
sound in health ari' taken for the Red Army.- What is unusual is to find 

^ Apjut. from llio iibuiularit RuKsinii matoiial, tlu* most acc'cssible information as to 
the Red Aimy will be fonml in tbo Jlhlitari/ Yoln-hook of the LcfUjac of Xafions, 1982; 
aiul in tlu* eli;ii)ter entitled ' Tbo Army ’’ in The (heal ()ffrnsire, by Maui lee Hindus, 1988, 
p|). 222-2.14; ebap. i., ‘‘The Redarymyist ”, in Making Bolshcmks, by S. N. llarjier, 
1981, p]). I82-Ir)2; Kasiiraid from J*an,s, by Kdoiianl Ib'riiol, 1934, ])p. 228-284; and 
(for an earlit'r and moie entieal vie\i ) La Rirolutwn tussv, jiar Honn Rollin, Tans, 1981, 
vol. II. i>j). 188, .848, etc. 

See also tbe anonv mous ])am])hletM puljiished in Rari.s. entitled TjC Suhlal dr Varmrr 
rouge, 1929 ; and f'Anncc rouge et Jm Flotte rouge, tlu* latter with preface by 1’. Vaillant- 
Coiiturier, 11)82. 

“ All the rest, are placed in a loriitorial militia, in which then ndain their civ il omploy- 
inenls, but are (‘ailed out for instructional service for a ft‘W’ W'celvs at a time. In the 
eoiir.se of five years th(\y will have served in this way lor eight or ten months. W'hen so 
?all(‘d ii]). tlieir civil situations are gnaranlet*! to them; they continue all their social 
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the conscription not unpopular. This is partly due to the unieque informa- 
tive and propagandist methods of the recruiting department. Prior to 
each annual conscription a specially selected commander (the word officer 
is not used) visits the village and convenes a meeting of the young men, 
and sucjj of their elders as choose to attend. He explains, not at all as a 
person of superior class or rank, but in an atmosphere of comradeship, the 
role of the Red Army, the conditions of service, the educational and other 
advantages provided, and the varied amenities of the life ; and then he 
invites questions, which are put by tlie score, and answered to the best of 
his ability, as between friends and equals. The result is that, in marked 
contrast with the practice in tsarist t.imcs, those on whom the lot falls 
mostly go, not only without reluctance or amid the tears of their families, 
but willingly. Many wlx) are not conscripted actually volunteer for service. 
They find the army conditions, in fact, superior to those of the independent 
peasant or the miner, the factory operative', or the W'orker on the oil-field. 
The commanders, and even those whom we should call non-commissioned 
officers, treat th(', Red Army man with respect. All ranks, address each 
other as e({uals. In the field, as at drill, or on mameuvres, prompt 
obedience to orders is (uiforced, discipline is strict, and soriK? formality is 
obs(^rved. Rut off duty all i‘a.nks me(‘t togidher on equal terms, sit next 
to each other at ])la,e-es of amusement, travel together, and even play 
games and engage in amateur theatricals together ; tJie wives of the 
commandt'is often playing parts along with members of the rank and tile ! 
To the lied Army man his commander is merely a ma.n of special knowlculge, 
who, when all are on duty, has the function of header, just as the manager 
of a factory has in the indiistrial field. 

Probably such an army could achieve no military efficiency unless all 
ranks were (‘ducated. Ac(*-ordingly, in the Soviet Union, as much care is 
taken in the appropriate education of the rank and fih^ as in the specialised 
training of the comiiuuiders. At every military cauitre tinu'e are elub- 
lionses, schoo?-rooms, lecture eours(is, libraries, tlu'.atro snd cinemas. The 
aggregate mimb(*r of volumes now included in the thousands of libraries of 
the defenc(‘ forces is reported to be somewlieri' about twenty millions. 
If a,uy men still join as illiterates, they are ])romptly taught to read and 
write both their own vernacular and Itussiaii. All arc put through an 
t'ducatioua] course lasting throughout their whole service, in which not 
only geograjdiy and history, but also economics and “ political grammar ” 
(naf urally xAlarxian), nrc im])art(Hl by instructors trained to be both simple 
and interesting in their expositions. All men are taught to sing, and, as 
many as desire it, to play one or other musical instrument. There are a 
number of special newspajx'rs for the debuice forces with an aggregate 
circulation of a quarter of a million. T"he men have also a quite exceptional 
amount of vocational training, for which the modern mechanised army 

insTiranco benefits, whilst they receive two-tlimlH of the wage they have been eairning. 
Up to the ago of 24, all arc in the first reserve ; from 24 to 40 in the second reserve, to 
be called up orJ}^ in the greatest emergencies. 
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offers abundant opportunity. Moreover, as this under Soviet Communism 
offends no private interest, the troops are continually being called out to 
help, not only in the agricultural operations of the locality, but also in all 
sorts of industrial work in which extra labour force is urgently needed^ td 
avert a breakdown or prevent injurious delay, whether in such operations 
of civil engiTieering as roads and bridges, railways and embankments, or 
in repairing buildings, restoring telegraphic communications, or mending 
machines of every kind. Incidentally it may be said that considerable 
attention is paid by the Communist Party to the promotion, among all 
the recruits, of the orthodox Marxian faith. There are one or more cells 
of the Party in every military unit or barrack, as well as one or more 
groups of the League of Youth (Comsomols), to the number, in the 
aggregate, of more than 10,000.^ t 

Every year nearly half a million Ked Army men, who have completed 
two or more years of this trainuig, return to their homes and resume their 
civil occupations. As there are some 600,000 villages, hamlets and cities 
in the USSR, this means that, during the past decade, an average of three 
or four sucli men have re-entered each village and hamlet between the 
Baltic and <lie Pacific ; about forty to the area of each selosoviet. Those 
young mi'll iii the early twenties, relatively well informed and widely read, 
trained to good habits and filled with a sense of order and efficiency, 
easily become presidents of many of the 70,000 village soviets ; delegates 
to congresses and c.onfereiices ; managers of (cooperative societies or 
(iollectiv(‘, farms ; and in various ways influential leaders of the local com- 
munity. In anoth(;r decade their number in each village will have b(^,cn 
douliled. It is, we tliink, impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
this continuous impregnation of what used to bo the deaf ’’ villages of 
the n'lnof c steppe or t!ie Siberian forest, alike in the promotion of national 
unity, in th(' stimulation of rural thought, and in the universal penetration 
of the (communist faith. 


Till' Commissar iat of Forvicjn A ffairs 

The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel), whi(3h has been 
presidiul over suc(*(\ssively by Trotsky (I917-f918), Chicherin (1918- 

^ Tlieso aro lui.sy “ coordinating tho activity of the 120,000 communists (that is, 
Party members) in the ofticial total of 502,000 Red Army-ists ; a total now raised to nearly 
a million. TIic Communist League of Youth has an oven larger representation, numbering 
150,000. In tho senior commanding personnel, and among the ‘ political w^orkers ’ in the 
Rod Army, tho perooiitago ... is ovon higher. Every year several tens of thousands of 
new Party miuiibcrs aro recruited from the Red Army-ists in active service ” {Making 
Bolsheviks^ by S. N. Harper, 1031. p. 13.5) In 1034 the proportion of Party members 
was placed as liigh as 00 piT cent {Eastward fr^m Paris^ by Edouard Herriot, 1934, p. 231). 
Such a figure, however, applies more corroctly to the officer corps. Among regimental 
commanders the juoportion of Party members in t035 reached 72 per (*ont, among division 
eommanders, 00 per cent, and ainiing corps commanders, 100 per cent. Among the rank 
and file, 40-3 per cent were members of the Party or Comsomols (Speech by Tukhachevski, 
Assistant People’s Commissar of Defence, at Seventh All-Union Congress, Moscow Daily 
February 2, 1035). * 
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1930) and, since 1930, by Litvinov, who had long been assistant to 
Chicherin, has gradually become an extensive and elaborately organised 
department, at least as well equipped for negotiations and for the orderly 
maintenance of international relations as the corresponding departments 
of othev governments.^ The People’s Commissar has still two assistants 
or depu^ commissars, but was, in 1934, relieved of his collegium. Besides 
the usual branches for the protocol, for archives, for the press, for the 
stafE of diplomatic couriers, and for the consular service (in 1934 stationed 
at eighty-six foreign cities) there is a legal department and an economic 
department, both of which have manifested their competence. Con- 
tinuous relations are maintained with the score of representatives or 
diplomatic agents in the chief cities of the USSR. In constant com- 
munication with the thjrty soviet embassies or legations abroad,- there 
are five separate departments dealing with the relations with particular 
governments. Three of these departments manage the intercourse with 
the western world ; the first taking Poland and the Baltic and Scan- 
dinavian states ; the second Germany, Czeclioslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece ; and the third the United 
Kingdom and all its dependencies, France, Italy, Spain, the United States 
and South America. Two departments tackle the eastern world ; the 
first dealing with Turkey, Arabia, Yemen, Persia and Afghanistan ; and 
the second with Japan, China and Mongolia. 


The Commissariat of Internal Affairs 

In 1934 a new All-Union People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs 
(Narkomvmitdcl) was appointed (the office being revived from its former 
existenc^e in the RSFSR down to 1922), principally to take over the 
functions that have, during the past dozen years, developed upon the 
Ogpu, wliich had always been a federal department. This development 
had long been in contemplation. As long ago as January 1931, so a leading 

^ With the f»radual resumption of diplomatic relations with other governments, the 
necessity was fell- of a systematic analysis of the position of the USSR as a socialist island 
in a cayiitalist ocean. This was worked out in two trc,aties (in Russian), the first, -named 
translated into German, namely, Internutional Lnio in the Transihon Pvjriod^ as the Basis 
for the International Jtelations* of the Soviet Union (1929), by E. A. Korovin, professor of 
the Univorsit}^ of Moscow ; and The Law as to Amhnssadors and (Consuls in the Soviet 
Union (1930), by Professor A. vSabanin, head of the Legal Section of Narkomindel. See 
Le Caractere et la situation Internationale de CUnion des Soviets, by Professor Otto Jloetzsch, 
1932, pp. 46, 49, 10.3 ; Die volkerrcchtliche Anerkennung Sowjetrusslands, by Potter Kloist, 
Berlin, 1934; and T/te Soviet Union and International Law, by T. A. Tayaeougio, New 
York, 193.5. 

Since 1927 there has been an Annuaire Diplomatique issued by the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel) at Moscow, giving a mass of jiartieulars liktdy to be useful 
to the diplomatic circle. A useful account lof Narkomindel will be found in Soviet 
State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 120-1^21. 

* It may be added that the USSR is now (1935) recognised de jure by all the govern- 
ments of Europe (except Switzerland, Holland, Portugal and Yugoslavia), and by all 
those of Asia (except Iraq and Siam), as well as by that of the United Str-tes. Of the 
states of Central and South America, only Uruguay has yet (1935) entered into formal 
relations with the USSR. 
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Ukrainian exile complains, “ Moscow suppressed the commissariats of 
Internal Affairs in all the Union republics, alleging tliat ‘ in the circum- 
stances of tlie socialist reconstruction of national economy these com- 
missariats liad become superfluous ballast in tlie soviet apparatui?’ 
The duti(‘s of the liquidated commissariats were entrusted partly to newly 
created ‘‘ cJjief ollices of communal economy and partly to the Central 
Ex(‘>cutive Committees of the separate Union republics, their Councils of 
(]\‘ople’s) Commissaries, and the commissariats of labour and justice 
The completion of this process wuis delayed until it was convtuiient, after 
the deatli of Menzliinsky, its president, in April 19114, to suppress also 
the separate existence of tlie Og])u. By decree of July 11, 1934, the long- 
expected All-Union Commissariat for Internal Allairs (Narkomvnutdcl) 
was (established, with functions stated to be “ tjie guarantee of revolu- 
tionary order and state security, the protection of socialist property, the 
rcgistra,tion of civil acts (birll^s, deaths, marriage's, divorces), and the 
protection of the frontiers The new commissariat consists of six prin- 
cipal d(^j)a,rtm(‘nts, nam(‘ly ‘‘ the Chi(‘f Defiartmeiit of Static Security, the 
Chief l)(‘part.m(‘nt of Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia, tlie Chief Department 
of Frontier and Internal Prot(‘.(;tion, the (Jhief Departnu'iit of Corrective 
Labour Canqis and Labour Setth'menls, the Departineiit of (-ivil Acts, 
and that of Administrat ive Business 

It is dillicult, without furtlmr experience of the actual working of the 
new commissa.riat, to apprise. 'a.t(*, with any a(‘-(*.ura.cy, iJie (extent, and 
nature of the const itut ional change that has been elh'cted. W(‘ may, how- 
ever, not(', at onc(‘, a n incn'asing centralisation of authority and adminis- 
tration. The constitu(*nt and autonomous r(‘])ubli(*s, tog(‘ther with the 
munici])alit,ies and the other local authorities, liand over to the USSU 
People’s (Vunmissar what, had hitherto Ixxm tlu'ir soh' control and a.dminis- 
tration of the “ unlit ia. ” ^ -that- is to say what in wi'stern Europe, and the 
United Stati's is calk'd the local constabulary or jiolici' forc(‘. The control 
of till! local consta bulary has now to be shared bet weiuj the city soviet and 
till! new central authority. The same may be said of the rt'gistrat ion of 
births, deaths, ma,rria.g(‘s and divorces, wliicli now Ix'conii's a funidion 
of the IJSS'd. (\mimissa.riat of internal Afl’airs, though the local soviet 
retains a share in the administration. ♦ 


The (hjpu 

Till' supersession of the Ogpu, which has liitherto been direi'tly re- 
sponsible t(» iJie CSSK (Vntral Executive (kimmittee (TSIK); and the 

' t’kniiiun niKlrr liolshcvjst Itulo ly Isaac* Mazi'pa, ui SJai'f /iir Jainiarv 

1034, p. :mi. 

“ Kor tlu' doc?'*' of July ID, 1034, seo I*rord^', July 11. 1032 ; and Economic 

Nolcfi of tlu' UinU'd Statos I)opartim*id f)f August 30. 1031. 

® This was loivsliadowod in 1033 when, on the institution of pi^rmils of residence 
(ealletl passfiorts) in !\To.se()W n?ul some other cities, the issiu* of those jiermits AAas entrusted 
to the inililia, who were placed under the diiefttion of the 9‘is piuposo. 
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assumption of its functions by the new USSR People’s Commissar of 
Internal Affairs, is not a case of increased centralisation. There may well 
be administrative advantages in placing, in separate branches of the com- 
missariat, equal in independent status, such distinct functions as “ guar- 
anteeings^ revolutionary order and state security ” on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the control of the local constabulary forces in the several 
localities, the frontier guards, and ‘‘ the corrective labour camps and 
labour settlements ”, all of which the Ogpu submerged in a single, secret 
administration. Jbit apparently the principal change involved in the 
absorption of the Ogpu in the new commissariat is the splitting oil of its 
strictly judicial functions, which are to be transferred, in accordance wdth 
the legal requirements, to the competent judicial organs to which all the 
cases investigated by tlw' new commissariat in any of it.s sections are to 
be sent for trial and judgment. Cases under the “ Department of State 
Security ” (the former Ogpu) are to be directed to the Supreme Court of 
the USSR ; whilst all erases of high treason and “ espionage ” will go to 
the military e-ollegium of the Supreme Court, or to the competent military 
tribunals. That a sid)stantial transfer of work on these, lines is con- 
templat(id may be inferrexl from the pul)lished intention to increase the 
judicial staffs of th(i Supreme Court of the USSR, the supreriui courts of 
the constituent and autonomous republics, the provincial and regional 
courts and th(‘ military tribunals. 

On the other hand, it is apparently not intended completely to s(q)a- 
rate administrative from judicial proceedings. A “ Sj)ecia,l Conferenc(‘- ” 
is to be organised under the People’s (bmmissariat of Internal Affairs, 
wdiich, on the basis of definite regulations, is to b(‘ em])Owered to apply, by 
administrative order, such decisions (which will apparently not be called 
judicial sent ences) as bauishnient from or to particular localities within the 
USSR, or exile beyond its frontiers, or detcuition in (jorn'ctivi* labour camps 
for a period not (‘xceeding five years. It is to be feari'd t hat this provision 
will cause critii'sto declare tfiatit is only the name of the Ogpu tliathas been 
changc'd ! Jt will be*, fairer to await experience of th(‘ action taken uiid(‘r 
the new decree. 


TJtc^Sirprevic Court of (hr USSR 

We, hiive still to d<*al with what is, from one standpoint, the most 
im})ortant Imincli of the federal power, namely the Suynvme Court of the 
USSR, together witli the })owm‘ful department of the Procurator. This 
should involve a complete survey of the system of law and jasti(5(‘ under 
Soviet Communism (for wdiich we have no competence) and an examina- 
tion of the conception of prisons for ordinary criminals as institutions not 
punitive but exclusively reformatory. We shall rcicur to the activities 
of the Ogpu in Part II. of this book, and we must content ourselves here 
with a brief account of the judicial structure from the federal angle. ^ 

^ An excellent Humninry description w^ll bo found in “ The Ilussian Logal SysUnn ” 
by D. N. Pntt K.C., in Tirctre titudies in Soviet ltu,s,sia, edited by M. I. (%)le, 19311, pp 
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The administration of justice, like the prevention of crime and the 
maintenance of prisons, is, in the constitution of Soviet Communism, not 
one of the subjects assigned to the federal government. There is, accord- 
ingly, in eacli of the nine constituent republics (including the three united 
in the Transcaucasian Federation), a People’s Commissar for Jus^^e, with 
a system of courts, police and prisons under his direction ; a Procurator 
with an extensive staff ; and also a corresponding department, with that 
or some equivalent designation, in each of the autonomous republics and 
autonomous areas, great or small. But among the authorities appointed 
by and directly nivsponsible to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
of the USSR is the Supreme Court, which has jurisdiction over the whole 
territory. This USSR Supreme Court “ has power to review by way of 
supervision . . . the judgments of the Supreme Courts of the seven [nine] 
constituent republics ; it has original jurisdiction (which it has never yet 
been called upon to exercise) over disputes between constituent republics ; 
and it exercises criminal jurisdiction in rare cases involving either persons 
of high position or charges of exceptional importance ; by its military 
department it also exercises original jurisdiction over military officers of 
high rank, or exc-eptionally important charges against military defendants, 
as well as cassational jurisdiction over the decisions of the military courts. 
The Supreme Court has, strictly speaking, no other judicial functions ; 
but tlie })lenum [that is to say, the general meeting] of the court, consisting 
of the president, the deputy president, the three departmental presidents, 
four of the ordinary judges of the court selected for the purpose, and the 
pr(‘sident of the supreme court of each of the constituent republics [these 
not being members of the Supreme Court, but making the so-called plenum 
up to 18] issues explanations and interpretations of law and of legislation, 
and t*,xerthses certain limited powers of review both over the acts and 
decTtMvs of the central executive committees (the ostensible seats of direct 
executive and legislative power) of the constituent republics, and over the 
decisions of their supreme courts ‘ 

145-170 ; SCO also Mr. Vritt’s article “ Tlio Spirit of a Soviet Court ”, in The New Clarion, 
l)oo('nil>or 24, 1952. A later aocount is Justice m Soviet IHissia, by Harold .1. Laski. 1935, 
40 pp. Tho subjoot is dealt with in preator detail in Soviet Administration of Criminal 
Law, by Judah Zolitch, of tho Philadelphia Bar (TVunayJyania University Press, 1931, 
418 ])p.). Tile civil law will b(‘ found (in French) in Les Codes de la Bussie sorictique, by 
J. l*a1miillot and Raoul Dufour, 3 vols., 1923-1928 (Bibliothequo de I’lnstitut du droit 
compare do Lyon) ; or (in (Icrmaii) in J)ns Zivilrei'ht Sov'jcirussJands. by Heinrich Freund, 
Berlin, 1924, or J)as Bvcht Smvjetrusslands, by N. Tmiaschew, N. Alexejew and A. 
Sawadsky (Tubinpon, 1925). Those valuable codes do not yet seem to have engaged the 
serious altimtion of British lawyers, but we have heard them spoken of by Continental 
jurists w'ilh admiration. 

As is so often the case in Soviet Communism the law and the courts of justice in the 
USSR ignore the classifications and tho categories of the rest of Europe. There is no dis- 
tinction iK^tween civil and criminal courts, rfnd very little between tho procedure in civil 
and criminal action". i 

A convenieiu summary of the historj" of the Russian law prior to tho revolution will 
be found jirelixed to vol. i. of Les Codes de la Russie sovictique, bv J. Patouillet and Raoul 
Dufour (1923). 

* “ The Russian Legal System ”, by D. Jf. Pritt. K.C., in Twelve Studies in Soviet 
Russia, edited by M. I. Cole, 1933, p. 148. 
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The judges of the Supreme Court, as of all other courts in the USSE, 
are, Kke those in other countries of continental Europe, not appointed 
flfon^i the professional advocates, as they are in Great Britain. So far as 
they are “ whole time ”, and, so to speak, permanent, they are, as in other 
Europe^ countries, professionally qualified members of what we should 
call the Civil Service. Almost every court of first instance in the USSR 
consists of one permanent judge, appointed from year to year at a fixed 
salary about equivalent to that of the earnings of a highly paid skilled 
mechanic ; and two co-judges (narodnye zasedateli, literally people’s 
co-sitters), drawn for about a week at a time from a panel of persons, 
mostly manual- working men or women, normally in industrial employ- 
ment, but carefully instructed in their judicial duties ; and compensated 
merely for their loss of earnings during the week in which they sit- 
Although in theory these co- judges possess equal rights with the permanent 
judge, and can therefore outvote him on the bench, they serve, in practice, 
very much the same purposes as a British jury.^ 

Now it is interesting to find that the same principle is ado})ted in the 
constitution of the Supreme Court of the USSE. TJie permanent judges, 
including the presidents, deputy president and tliirty others, as members 
of this Court (and likewise the judges of the military courts), arc appointed 
directly by the presidium of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
from among persons possessing the (dectoral franchise and qualified by 
their legal attainments, and by previous service*, in the judicial hierarchy 
for a prescribed minimum period. But they do not sit alom*. In every 
court of three, even for cases of the greatest importance, one member 
(the people’s co-sitter) is a layman, although this co-judge is, for the 
USSE Supreme Court (as for the RSFSR Supreme Court) taken from a 
special panel of forty-eight co-judges, approved by the presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee. The Supreme Court of tlu*. USSR sits 
whenever required, normally in public (though with power to hold sessions 
in camera if the court thinks necessary) ; and not always in Moscow, but 
in special sessions wherever may be thought convenient. 

^ A cassational court, practically corroHponding with our court of ai>j)oal, consists only 
of throe permanent judges. ** 

It IS explained by Mr. Pntt that “ cassation is the quashing or sotting aside for some 
informality or irregularity, as opposed to appeal, which is, in theory, a rehearing. In 
Russia there is technically no appeal ; hut the giounds of cassation are so wide, both in 
definition and in practical application, that the distinction is immaterial ” {ibid. p. 148). 

. . . “ Side by side with the provision as to cas-sation, there exists a somewhat remarkable 
power in the courts to reverse or modify erroneous decisions of lower courts through 
‘ review by way of supervision ’. At any stage of a case, however early or however late 
(even after cassation is barred by lapse of time, and when a case has long been finally 
concluded in the inferior court), the president or the procurator of a court may call upon 
any inferior court to jiroduce the rccori^ of any case, and they examine the whoki pro- 
ceedings, and if necessary set aside the decision itself or any preliminary step or decision. 

. . . The procedure is constantly invoked, and leads directly to the correction of wrong 
verdicts, and indirectly, no doubt, to much greater efficiency and vigilance ” {ihid. p. 
153). 
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The Procurator 

by side witli the Siij)remc Court in c«ach of tlie constitv.ent 
republics of the USSJi, is a department which is unfamiliar to the English- 
man, namely that of the Procurator. The Procurator, who is, 'Sn every 
contimaital country, one of the principal olhcoi's of the Minister of Justice 
(in the K8FSP he is tlie Deputy People’s (Commissar), is all that we mean 
by Public Pros(icutor, together witli much of what we mean l)y Attorney- 
General, and a great deal moie besides. In the KSF8R, and in the other 
constituent n^publics, whe.re both he and his d(‘puty are a})pointcd by 
the pr(‘.sidium of the Central Executive (yornmibtee, he has “ the general 
duty of supervising in the public intensst the operation of all government 
organs, in the widest sense of th(‘ phrase ; and to enable' him to fulfil this 
duty he is ])la,eed in a position of virtual indep(‘nd(‘nc(‘ of all depart- 
ments tliough always in g(meral sulxmlinalion to th(^ iVople’s Com- 
missar for Justice, lie is resj)or)sible (as no ofheial in England is) for the 
stabi of the law, with the positive duty of sugg(‘sting to tln^ Sovnarkom 
or tli(' (Vntra,! Fx(‘c,utive (k>mmitte(' any lU'-w h'gislation tluit is re<|uired, 
or any repeal or auK'ndinent of (‘xisting laws. is sup]K)sed to keep a 
continuous w'atch (whidi no oiic in hhiglaiid is charged to do) on the 
activities of all judg(*s, inv(‘stigating ollieers, advocatt'S, the local police 
and otlu'is coniu'cb'd with tin* administration of justuH' ; and to institute, 
])roce(‘,dings against tlnun, (‘ither administrative or disciidinary or criminal, 
wh(*never V(‘(|uir(*d.‘'^ He may interv(‘ne in civil actions when he thinks 
necessary, in order “ to safeguard tlu^ inten*sts of tlu* stale and of the 
toiling masses Put the largest part of llu' work of the exbuisive 
depa,rtment of tin* Procurator is (‘one<'rned with the investigation, in 
prej)a,ra,tion for possil>le criminal proceedings, of dt*aths or ])li)’sical casual- 
ties, damage or d(\sti’uction of ])rop(*rty, and iiKue [leciiniary loss, so far 
as concerns any cases in wdiieh it is alleg(‘d or siis])ected that theri^ has 
been a stM’ious breach of the criminal law. Tht' judicial systems of all 
civilisi'd countries makt; more or hvss systematic j)rovision for investiga- 

^ lOissiMii TA'iial Sy.stcin ”, by D. N. IViH, K.(’., in Ttrdn Stiidus lu Sovu'l 

Jiussia, imIiIcU by Al. I. Cole, ]). lUO. « 

“ “It is not an nninlcivstm^ foatuiv of ihc riocnralor’s dulios tliat lie is jiarlicnlarly 
active in conncv-lion with prison adniinistration. lie has to soo tliat sentences aro properly 
earned out , (bat anv peisons unlawfully del, aim'd are releasinl, and that, prisons are properly 
luanageil. lie visits prisons regiilarlv, generally as ofieii as om-i' in six (la,ys, and receives 
and invesl urates eoinplamts by indivi<lnal prisoners. The jiublie an' eainestly eneouraecd 
to take their eoin])laints to his aetivi' and ])owerfnl organisation, and they are not. slow 
to ilo so ” (/h/J. ]). ItiU). Over a thousand such visits to {>nsoiis each month of the year 
were paid in lUl!;i and 11)24 liy the members of the Uroeurator’s Depaitment (*S'o?;/,r7 
A(hni)ii,stmiion <>f (d unmul L(iu\ by dudah Zeliteh, 1031, j). 124). 

Ineidentallv, as wo are inforini'd, this continuous inspeetion of the jirisons by the 
Proi'iirator’s d(']>aiKnent h'uds to a eonsiderablo number of diseharpes or remission of 
aenteneea. Kaeh eoiistit iient or autonomous republic has an iti'in in its budget for prison 
expen.ses, wbieh it. is lotli to exceed. When tlu' pnsoiis ^ot full, an exee.ss on the year is 
throateiK'd. As a practical expedient, the numlier of ])risoners is then reduced by the 
rrecurator reeommendiiijj; for immediate diselnirpe a suOieient number of those whom ho 
thinks most likely to he favourahly nlfeeted by such lenieiicv. 
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tions of ttis kind, partly in order to ensure that no criminal goes undetected 
and ijnprosecuted, and partly in order to sift out, from the mass of trivial 
causes of assault, petty larceny or contravention of bye-laws, those calling 
for more drastic treatment. The English system is exceptional in leaving 
this fun<jtion in the main, partly to the local police forces, rarely specialised 
into a Criminal Investigation Department (in cases of death, also to the 
ancient coroner) and partly, if he can afford the expense, to the private 
person aggrieved, who may now, in serious cases, sometimes be able, by 
comparatively recent reforms, to enlist the services of tlui Treasury 
Solicitor or the Public Prosecutor, if not of the Attorney-General. In 
the constituent republics of the USSR, as in most other countries, this 
work is undertaken as a matter of course by the government, in an exten- 
sive department known, as that of tlie “ Procurator In all allegations 
or suspicions of certain classes of crime, and in any other case in which it 
is thonglit desirable, the Procurator’s Department makes an investigation, 
in which every person supposed to be able to give relevant information, 
whether or not sus])(‘cted of being the criminal, and including ex])eT‘ts as 
well as witnesses, is interrogated in private by a qualified judicial officer, 
called in the an inquisitor or investiga-tor. At this st.a.ge, jio person 

is accused (although a person strongly suspecR'd may be detained in 
prison) and no one can legally b(‘. compelled to answer questions ; whilst 
anyoT^e may appeal, summarily and without expense, to the IVocurator 
himself, against any sort, of rnaltreatimuit at. the hands of the investigator. 
The enquiri(‘S and interrogations arc', in ma.ny cases, necessarily stuirching 
and prolonged (as w(^ have lately learned a.bout thosci in similar cases 
made by our English policemen). But there is reliable t(‘stimony, so far 
as the KSF^SR is concerned, that efforts are made to bring out impartially 
the whole of the ndevant facts, whetlnu* or not j)ointing to a crime 
havdng be(*n committed, and whet-her for or against any suspe.cted ])erson. 
The id(‘a seems to be that, if a crime has been committed, it ought to be 
“ reconstructed fi'om the facts before a decision is come to that any 
particular person should lie prosexaited as the probablij criminal. When 
this “ reconstruction ” has been made, to the satisfaction of the Pro- 
curator, he decides whether the facts point to any particular person as 
the ])robable criminal, and if so, the case is then ri'mittinl to th(‘ court 
for trial. Only at this stage is the indictimuit, which for th(‘ first time 
specifies precisely tin? breacli of the criminal la.w that is alleged to 
have been committed, drawn u]) and communicated to the defendant, 

^ The Htiidonl will find this fuiirtion of iho U»SSR Procurator prccjisdy dcscrilxid in 
minute detail in Sovid Ad)niniNtrn1{on of (hiiuivxiJ Law, l>y Judah Zcliteh, 1931, cliap. vi., 
“ l*roceodjn|Ts ])rior to the Trial ”, |>p. I53-19(). 

rntil July 1933 the Procurator, and hiH extensive department, was oxclusivoly a 
branch of the adminiMlration of justice of cacfi constituent republic, the USSR itself having 
none. There has now been af)pointe*d ri Procurator for the T^SSR, having all the wide 
powers and fiinetioris of the FYoeurator for the RSFSR. In addition, tliis new federal 
Procurator (Akulov) is charged with the “ supervision. ... of this legality and regularity ” 
of the activita*K of a most important federal department, the Ogjiu, to which we have 
already referrc«l. • 
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who can then obtain the assistance of an advocate and prepare his 
defence. , 

Whether this system of preliminary official investigation by searching 
interrogation in private — which prevails all over the European continent 
— is or is not more efficacious than the peculiar British arrang^ent in 
like cases, either in securing the conviction of criminals, or in protecting 
the innocent from annoyance or danger, we do not presume to judge. 

The College of Advocates 

It is instructive to notice the reasons assigned for the fact that the 
profession of advocacy plays a smaller part in the USSR than in other 
countries. The simplicity ”, we are authorjtatively told, “ of the 
procedure ; the greater thoroughness in criminal cases of the preparatory 
work done before the case conics to court ; the absence of rules of evidence 
and of similar tcclinicalities ; the greater certainty of the law arising from 
the absence of a vast fungus of reported cases ; the frcunlom from all the 
hindranc.es that excessive wealth, on one side or the other, can place in 
the way of justice — all tend to make it less essential to employ an advocate. 
Nevertheless advocates are frequently employed, and the organisation of 
the yirofession is interesting.” ^ 

After passing through various vicissitudes during tlie first five years 
of the revolution, th(^ legal profession in the USSR (which does not dis- 
tinguish between solicitors and barristers, any more than between these 
and jurisconsults, notaries or conveyancers) is, by the Advocacy Law of 
1922, organised as a Oollcg^' of Advocates.^ Admission is open to anyone 
(not belonging to one of the “ deprived ” categories) who qualifies, either 
by two y(*ars’ stu vic-e in the soviet judiciary system in a grade not lower 
than tluit of an investigator, or by graduating at the Institute of Soviet 
Law, or cviui by studying at evening classes and passing an examination. 
Since 1920 the numlier of members has beem restricted. ,On admission 
as a member of the College, he or she becomes available for consultation 
by anyone seeking legal advic-e, or for assignment to act for any litigant, 
in civil or criminal action. The applicant for advice or the litigant requir- 
ing advo(^acy is, if re(X)gnised as “ poor ”, such its a non-working invalid 
or aged pensioner, charged no fee. Industrial workers, peasants, clerks 
and handicraftsmen may be cliarged a small sum, which may be made 
payable by instalments. Anyone pecuniarily better off pays a fee according 
to a fixed sc^ale, de])endcnt partly on the amount of service rendered and 
partly on t he pecuniary position of the client. But these fees, whatever 
they may b(', art' taken by the College of Advocates.® Its members receive 

^ “ Tho Kus.a^n Legal System,” by D. *N. Pritt, K.C., in Twelvf. Studies in Soviet 
Bvssia, cdiled oy M. T. (\»lo, 10311, p. 158. 

® Law No. 36 of 1022, sineo slightly amended by the Judicature Laws of 1923, 1924 
and 1926 ; Soviet Adrtnjiistration of Crimiruil LaWy by Judah Zelitch, 1931, pp. 140-144. 

® Apparently anyone wishing to do so may agree with the advocate to pay him a 
special and additional fee. • 
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fixed salaries, which are reported to vary according to their several 
abilities and to the amount of work required from them. Professional 
discipline is maintained by the College, or rather by its presidium which 
the members’ meeting elects, always subject to appeal to the Provincial 
Court. Jn the USSR, advocates, as well as judges, are, at least in theory, 
liable to suspension, disqualification and even criminal prosecution, for 
any breach of professional duty, even if no more than neglect, by reason 
of which any litigant or other client sufiers loss or injury. It is to be 
noted that most of the advocates, like most of the doctors and many of 
the authors, do not seek to become Party members. This is not, in most 
cases, because they are not communists in opinion and sympathy, but 
because there is a feeling that the demands of Party discipline might prove 
incompatible with full performance of their duty to their clients and their 
profession. Thus, it is said that 85 per cent of the members of the College of 
Advocates are non-Party. Although the contrary has been stated, without 
evidence, at least one competent observer reports that advocates are q uite 
free to present the cases of their cli(‘nts fearlessly and witliout smarting 
for their freedom.^ 

The Problem of National Minorities 

We have yet to add to our description of the pyramid of soviets, an 
account of how the Bolsheviks believe that they have solved the problem 
presented by the existence, in the vast territory for wluch a constitution 
had to be provided, of a hundred or more distinct nationalities. One of 
the difficult problems presented to political science by the geographical 
unity of the Eurasian plain has always been that of the extreme diversity 
of the population found upon it, in race, religion, language, degrees of 
civilisation and culture, habits of life, historical tradition and what not. 
The continuity of land surface from the Gulf of Finland to the Pacific 
Ocean prevented the rest of the world from recognising in the tsarist 
regime what v^as essentially a colonial empire, ruled from St. Petersburg 
by the upper class of a superior race — not without analogy to the colonial 
empire of Holland , ruling its East Indian dependencies from the Hague; or in- 
deed to that of the Britain of the eighteenth century, ruling its heterogeneous 
colonies from Westminster. The systems of the Dutch and the British ap- 
pealed to the Bolsheviks no more than those of the Spanish and the French. 
The compulsory “ russification” aimed at by the Russian autocracy was not 
only manifestly impracticable, but also in the highest degree unpopular. 

Lenin and his colleagues in the Social Democratic Party of Russia had 
not failed to notice, from the very beginning of the twentieth century, 
how strong and persistent was the popular discontent caused by the 
tsarist insistence on the “ russification ” of all the national minorities 

^ “ One of the most eminent advocaWss, who had appeared for many persons accused 
of counter-revolutionary activities, stated that he never felt the least embarrassment or 
difficulty in presenting his case as strongly as he thought fit ” (“ The Russian Ijegal 
System ”, by D. N. Pritt, K.C., in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by M. I. Cole, 
1933, p. 159). 
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within th (5 Empire J Ignoring the indications in the Communist Manifesto 
of ]848, as to proletarian supremacy leading to the passing aw^y of 
natioiuiJ diffenmees, and resisting the growing feeling through Europe in 
favour of united nationalist states, Lenin insisted that the Bolsheviks 
sliould declare themselves in favour, along with the riglit of self-determina- 
tion of (‘ven the smallest nationality, also of the concession of “^cultural 
autonomy ” to national minorities included within states. This proved 
to be an important factor, so far as the national minorities of Tsarist 
Russia were coriee.rned, in securing tlieir participation in the revolutions 
of February and October 1917. 

How were tlui insistent demands of the various nationalities to be met 
The Provisional (}ov(u*nment had left this problem, along with so many 
others, t-o the ])rospective Constituent Assembly. But in October 1917 
Lenin and his colleagues found themselves in power, before anyone had 
worked out any scheme of oiganisation that would satisfy the national 
minoriti(‘S without endangering the strength and unity of the central 
authority. This did not pnjvent the new gov(jrnment from issuing a 
flamboyant proclamation promising autonomy in return for support. 

“ Mohammedans oi‘ Russia,” it began, Tartars of the Ahdga and 
Crimea ; Ivirghiz and SiirU's of Siberia and Turkestan ; Turks and Tu-rtars 
of Transc.;iucasiji, your beliefs and customs, your national institutions and 
culture, are hereafter free and inviolable. You have the right to them. 
Know that your rights, as w<dl a.s those of all th(i p(‘Opl(!S of Russia, are 
under the powerful protection of the R(‘volution, and of the organs of the 
soviets for worker’s, soldiers, and peasants. Jjimd your su]>port to tliis 
revolution, and to its governme-nt.” 

The working out of the problem of national minorities was entrusted to 
fStalin, who, as a numiber of oiu^ of the innumerabh^ tribes inliabithig the 
Caucasian mountains, ha,d long had a. [lersonal inten'st in the subje.ct. 
In 1913, inde(‘d, In* had published a ])a.mphl(‘t in which he endeavoured 
to reconcile eultura.1 aaitonoiny with the su])rema(‘y of the whoh; ])role- 
tarian mass.-* He was made Peo])l(‘'s Commissar for Nationalitu's, with 
the opportunity of concentrating his whole energy on t he task. 

Cultural AuUmouuj 

It; took Stalin four ytairs to get his' ideas even formally embodied in 
the constitution. He had first to secure the confidence of the national 

1 Alrt'ady al Wu^ Loiulou (Vjnforciico of 1903, [-.oiiiii got tamed a resolution stating 
that " Tlu' (’onfeieiiee deelares tliat it staiuls for the eonipltde right, of self-deti*rnuiiation 
of all nations” ; to whieh tlie Second fungrosH of the Piirty in August 1903 added the 
important words “ iiielmled in any state ”. ^The Central Committee t)f the l*arty, at Iho 
meeting of Septe: d)er 2."), 1913, e.mphasisod the necessity of guarantei'ing tlie right to 
use frt'ely tlieir native language in soeial life anfi in the schools 

2 Sovivf Ivuh ut Tussin, l)y W. Iv. natsell, 1929, p. JOV. A I'ronch translation will bo 
found in ‘‘ Le Ihdshovismo et V Islam”, by Castagne, in Uavun du mniide musuhnan, 
Paris, vol. \\M, pp. 7-S. 

3 Marj-'ism and the XulionaJ Qutstion, by J«sof Stalin, 1913 (m Kussian). 
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minorities in European Kussia, a task which was, in the turmoil of the 
civil war, for a long time impossible. “ In its earlier years it has been 
well said,^ “ the Commissariat of Nationalities was an agency for the 
prbpagation of the communist faith among the non-Kiissian peoples. ’’ 
It was, i»s well, “ the arbiter of differences arising between autonomous 
states and the guardian of the interests of the national minorities, and 
was generally active in promoting cooperation among the several self- 
governing peoples. . . “As early as March 1918, Stalin signed a decree 
calling for the formation of a Tartar-Baslikir Republic. The civil war 
intervening, the measure remained a dead letter. The first ethnic group 
actually to achieve autonomy were the German settlers on the Volga, 
who, even under the old regime, had had certain privileges. They were 
organised in 1918 as a sojcallcd ‘ Labour commune which later became 
an autonomous republic. The establishment of the Bashkir State followed 
a year later. This was the first soviet state with an Oriental, that is, 
Turkish and Moslem, population. Upon soil once ruled by the khans of 
the Golden Horde the Tartar Republic was proclaimed in 1920. The 
Volga Tartars are the dominant nationality here, and the ancient city of 
Kazan is the adminislrative and cultural centre. About the same time 
the Karelian Republic was formed on the Finnish border, while the 
territories occupied by the Kalmyks, th(‘ Votyaks and the Mari were 
given the status of autonomous regions. Within the next two years the 
Crimean Republic (^ame into being, the Komi people oJ‘ the north was 
allotted a spacious region of its own, and the Chuvashian territory, now a 
republic, also became an autonomous region. Thus, by 1922 all the more 
important ethnic groups in the European part of the Russian federation 
had become masters of their own houses.” ^ 

In the Fundamental Law for the RRFSR, which was adopted on 
July 10, 1918, provision had been made for the possible combination or 
union of the soviets of regions which arc distinguished by a particuhir 
national and territorial character ”. It was even foreseen, by Article II., 
that these autonomous regional organs might “ enter into the RSFSR on 
a federal basis ”. But none of them existed at tli(^ time, and (j)erhaps 
because they were at all times already inside the unitary state) none of 
them ever did “ enter into the RSFSR on a federal basis ”. 

Nevertheless the work done by Stalin, during his four years’ tenure of 
office as People’s Commissar for Nationalities, was of great and lasting 
importance. W^hat he worked out in the vast domain of the RSFSR was 
not federalism (which came only in 1922-1923, when the nationalities 
outside the RSFSR joined with it in the federal USSR) but the concession 
of “ cultural autonomy ”, coupled with an actual encouragement of the 
admission of members of the national minorities to the work of local 
administration. The autonomous republics and autonomous regions 
established within the RSFSR during the years 191 8-1 922 do not seem to 

^ The Jews and other National Minorities under the Soviets, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, 
1928, pp. 131-133. . 2 Ibid. 
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have had in law any powers or duties, rights or functions differing essen- 
tially from those of the local authorities of the remainder of the territory 
of the USFSR. They were, in practice, between 1918 and 1922, as they 
are to this day, dealt with by the central authorities at Moscow, aparPfrom 
mutters of ndiurnl autonomy, almost exactly as if they were simply kpais or ob- 
lasts. And when we realise that the most important of those enclaves had less 
than three millions of inhabitants ; and that the aggregate population of 
the whole couple of dozen of them did not, at the time, exceed five millions ; 
whilst the rest of the RSFSR had nearly a hundred millions, we shall not 
be inclined to take too seriously their several pretensions to federal 
status. 

What the People’s Commissar for Nationalities achieved between 1918 
and 1922 was to stretch the provisions of Article' II. of the Fundamental 
Law to cover the organisation of particular “ regional unions of soviets ” 
into what were calhjd, in a dozen of the more impt)rtant localised com- 
munities, “ autonomous republics ”, and in another dozen cases auto- 
nomous areas ”. Their n^gional congresses of soviets W(uc recognised as 
having authority over all the soviets of the villages or cities or other 
districts within the territories assigned to these newly created “ auto- 
nomous ” ])arts of th(‘. R8FSR. Sucdi of them as were called autonomous 
republics have even been allowed, in flat contradiction of the Fundamental 
Lawd to call their principal officials People’s Commissars, and to group 
them into a sovnarkom, or Cabinet of Ministers. This harmless concession 
to regional pride was safeguarded by the express stipulation in the decree 
that, for all tlK‘ “ unified ” narkomats or ministries ^ the appointment of 
People’s Commissar was t>o b(‘ made only after c.onsultation with the 
corr(\s poll ding People’s Commissar at Moscow. There was not even any 
concession of cultural autonomy ” expluatly embodi(‘d in the instru- 
ments constituting the new local authorities. It was, however, granted in 
administration. Stalin had sufficient infiiKuic-e with his ministerial 
colleagues, and with tJie (yontral Executive Committee, todnduce them to 
refrain from using tludr powers of disallowance and cancellation in such a 
way as to interfen^ with the practical autonomy of these autonomous 
areas in purely cultural matters of local concern. 

So far the important concession of cultural autonomy liad involved 
little or no difiereju*.e in political structure between the areas recognised 
as occupied by distinct nationalities a'nd the otluM* parts of the RSFSR 
organised in congresses of soviets for provinces (gubernia), counties (uezd) 
and rural districts (volost). Tlie various minorities were, in fact, induced 

^ Article 4S di'clares iliat tlie title of People’s Commisaar belongs exclusively to the 
members of the sovnarkom who admin ist(‘r the peiieral aD'airs of tho RSFvSK, ami cannot 
be adopted by any other representative ol the central or local authorities ” (Fundamental 
Law of duly 10, 1918, Article 11. ; tSovh-i fiule in Russia, by \V. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 88). 

® The ‘‘ in .jed ” commissariats, narkomats fir ministries comjirise the more important 
of the departments under local administration (see p. 79), sucli as those of finance, food 
8U])plies and light industries, and (until 1934) also labour, and workers’ and peasants’ 
inspection. To these wa.s adtlod in 1934 the commissariat of agriculture dealing with the 
kolkhosi and the independent peasantry . • 
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to adopt, in substance, the same constitutional structure as the rest of the 
RSFSp. What the concession of cultural autonomy amounted to between 
1918 and 1922 was merely that the central authorities of the RSFSR did 
not, tn practice, prevent those of each autonomous republic and auto- 
nomous ‘^rea from adopting its own vernacular as the official language ; 
or from using it in councils and courts of justice, in schools and colleges, 
and in the intercourse between government departments and the public. 
The local authorities could give preference to their own nationals as 
teachers and local officials, and were even encouraged to do so. Their 
religious services were not interfered with by the Central Government. 
They could establish theatres, and publish books and newspapers in their 
own tongues. These were exactly the matters in which local autonomy 
was most warmly desireci^ 

A further stage in dealing with the problem of nationalities was 
marked by the reorganisation of Stalin’s own Commissariat (Narkomat) 
by decrees of May 19 and December 16, 1920. There was then created 
(but merely as a part of Stalin’s own ministerial department) a “ soviet 
of nationalities ” consisting of the presidents of delegations of the various 
autonomous republics and areas, who were to sit with five of Stalin’s own 
nominees und('r his presidency. This body was merely to advise the 
minister in his duties, which were on tlie same occasion defined anew, 
without mention of federation, as “ all measures guaranteeing the fraternal 
collaboration of all tiie nationalities and tribes of the Russian Soviet 
Republic ”. This taking directly into council the heads of the national 
minorities within the RSFSR was an act of statesmanship ; but how far 
this “ fraternal collaboration ” was from federalism, or even genuine 
autonomy, may be seen from the fact that the Peoj)l(',’s Commissar for 
Nationalities was expressly empowered to appoint liis own resident agent 
to the capital city of each autonomous region “ to watch over the execution 
cf the decrees of the federal central authority of the Russian Soviet 
Republic ”. • 

The Adoption of Federalism. 

The high constitutional importance of Stalin’s work as People’s Com- 
missar of Nationalities ^as, however, not adequately realised unttl the 

^ The limiiH to this “ cultural autonomy ” should bo noted. Apart from tho highly 
important matter of local adrainistration by the natives, it is mainly a matt(3r of permitting 
the use of tho vernacular for all activities that are lawful in the Soviet Union ; not a now 
right to conduct any activitie.s that may bo alleged to have boon part of tho vernacular 
cultui*o. Thus it must not })0 assumed that tho Ukrainians, tho Gi'orgians or tho Germans, 
in tho autonomous areas of tho U8SR, wore to bo given unlirnibid freerlorn to maintain 
or enter into relations with persons of the same nationality outside the USSR, including 
emigres or exiles. In the concession of cultiyal autonomy within tho USSR loyalty to 
the regime of the country was presupposed. Jn short, cultural autonomy (as distinguished 
from native government) was a reversajPof tho tsarist policy, of “ russification ”, and 
nothing more. “ The Soviet Government,” it has been said, “ is not Russian, but pro- 
letarian : it does not seek to russify the peoples of the Union, but to train them as com- 
munists like the Russian people itself, partners in the building up of socialism ” {Nationalism 
in the Soviet State, by Hans Kohn, 1934, p.412). 
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time (3ame in 1922 when steps could be taken for the federal union between 
the R8FSU on the one hand, and the Ukraine, White Russia apd the 
Transcaucasian Federation on the other. Then, as we have described, 
the autonomous republics and autonomous areas which Stalin had estab- 
lished witliiii the, RSFSR were all accorded independent and equal repre- 
sentation, nominally upon the same basis as the incoming inclependent 
republics, and ijidc^ed, as the RSFSR itself, in the federal organ entitled 
the Soviet of Nationalities, which is one limb of the bicameral Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR.i 

It. nunains to be said that, during the dozen years since the formation 
of th(3 Soviet Union in 1923, the position of nearly all these autonomous 
republics and autonomous areas has been largely transformed. It is not 
that there has becm any im])ortant alteration iq their political structure, 
or in their nominal relation to the central authorities of the constituent 
republics within whic.h they are situated, or to those of the Soviet Union. 
Their position of cultural autonomy has, indeed, beei3 strengthened not 
only by long enjoyment of tlunr privileges, but also by the scrupulous care 
taken a.t Moscow always to treat the minority cultures witli respc'ct, even 
on oc-casiojjs wlum count(T-revolutionary aspirations of a nationalist 
charact(‘r ha,ve had to 1x3 sternly repnvssed. This policy has not been 
maintained without an oc(3asi()na-l struggle. From time to time it has 
been complaimxl t hat the recognition of all these national minorities and 
tluiir cultures was costly in money and detriuK^ntal to educational and 
administrative efliciency ; and, worst of all, that it was admittedly 
made use of occasionally as a cloak for “ separatist machinations. But 
the Communist Party dcxhinxl against such “ Pnii-Hussiau chauvinism ”, 
as being even more subversive than “ local Jiationalism 

The number ( (‘autonomous republics and autonomous areas has been, 
in fach, from time to time increased. Even the ,lews, who are dispersed 
all ov(‘r tin* Union, have b(‘en encouraged and assisted to form locally 
autonoriious groups, (‘specially in South(*rn Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
have been formally granted an autonomous oblast- (in due course to be 
promot(‘d t-o an autonomous rejujblic) at Biro-Bidjan in Eastern Siberia. 

^ The fiimtions (»f t.ht^ (’ommissariat of Nationalit iDcludfHi “ (a) tho siiuly and 
oxooul ion of nil liU'asurc.s giiararitfoiiig tho fraternal eollnhoration of the natjonalities and 
trilu's of tlio llussian Soviet Republic ; (h) tlx' study and execution of all nicasurea ne(i(is- 
parv to ‘luarantee tlu* interests of national miiior.itie.s on tlie territories of ot-lier nationalities 
of the Uussian Soviet Federation ; (r) t he .settlement of ail litigious que.stion9 arising from 
the mixture of nationalitms ” (Decree No. 4r> of May 27, 1U2() ; .see also that of No. 99 
of Decemlx^r 2r>, Jt)20; Sorn’t J\u(c ni Russia, by VV. K. Uatsell, 1929, pp. 118-199). 

- riie Slate Hank, in 192r), issued a circular to its nuinerous hraiiehes forbidding tbeir 
use of the various vernaculars in tlu* books of account or in correspondence with Moscow 
nr with each other, 'rids attempt to e.stablish for it. self a common language for its 
bureaucracy " \Nas objected to l)y a del(\gatf> to the Third All-Union Congress of Soviets in 
192,5, who d»''\..ed that “such jirojccts sliouM not be introduced'’ (Siiortliand report 
of the (kuigress, p. 1911 ; iSonrt Rah- in liitssia, by W. H. Batsell, 1929, p. (>49). 

® Nationalisni in the iSori' t Ihnon, by Hans Kobn, 1{)94, pp. 109-107 ; see also How 
the iSoi'iet Government solves the Niiiiomil Question, by L. Uercliik ((’ooperative Publishing 
vSociety of Poreign Workers in the UvSSH, Moskcow, i932, 68 pp.). 
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The Soviet Government has even begun to “ settle ’’ the gypsies, who 
swarm restlessly in the USSR as elsewhere.^ 

• 1^ would be too much to expect the reader to examine, in detail, the 
varying developments of the twenty-seven autonomous republics and 
autonomous areas/** No fewer than twelve of the autonomous republics 
are within the RSFSR ; and these autonomous republics alone extend to 
more than eight million square kilometres out of the total ar(‘a of that 
constituent republic of less than twenty million kilometres, though 
including only sixteen and a half million inhabitants out of more than 
one hundred million.^ 

^ “In Moscow there live 4000 momhors of this ancient and myLerious race. In other 
conntiies they are left to thenfselvcs ; the Soviet (Tovernrnent lias formed a club among 
the few active elements in the gypsy youth ; it ia called in the gypsy language “ lied 
Star It has some 700 members, of whom until (juito ri'cently only about 5 per cent 
could read and write. It is active in the liquidation of illiteracy, arranges lectures, 
organises excursions to factories and museums, and issues the first wall-newspaper in the 
gypsy language. Alongside this cultural activity an af ttunpt is being made at the eiumomic 
reorganisation of gyp.-»y life. The gypsies have been given land. Umler the leadership 
of the Moscow club, 7()0(» gvps^'^ families hav'e been settled on holdings ; w'orkshops have 
been started ; and an obstinate struggle has begun against the j[)ast life of the gyjisios. 
In harmony with the etTorts of the Soviet (.lovernment on behalf of nationsil cultures, 
the popular gypsy songs and dances have been developial and freed from the (dements 
which }jad Ix'cn interpolated in them through p(M*formanee in places of public entertain- 
ment. The first play staged by the club in the gypsy language d(“idt. witli the transition 
to a settled life ” {Nationahi^m ni the Soviet Uvwn^ by Hans Kohn, 1U34, ]>. IIJU). 

Actually the fust to be granted cultural autonomy as a region in 1918, and as a 
republic in 1923, with the right to give preference m filling hxial ollices to its own nationals, 
was the Autonomous Socialist Soviet Rcquiblic of the V^ulga (hu mans, a settlement founded 
as long ago as 1764. 'fliis has now 631,300 inhabitants, mostl}’^ peasants, of whom 
two-thirds are (ferman by extraction and language, one-fifth Hiissians and omseighth 
Ukrainians. I'lfteen ^ears ago 15 per cent of the families owiumI 75 per cent of the land, 
more than three-([unrters of the whole having to work as wag(‘-labour(;rs. Tin? 15 ])er 
cent who had added field to field had a higher standard of farming and iMlueation, and 
more sustained industry and thiift, than their imligont neighbours ; and tht'.y were long 
reluctant, to cooi)erat(‘, in colUictive farms, to unite their scatku’ed plots into fields per- 
mitting meehanisiflion, and to adopt medhods of joint working w'hjch allowed tluj fuller 
use of an imjiroved equipment. After pleading in vain to be let alonc!, or to bo jxu-mitted 
to emigrate ea masse, those who were not deported as recalcitrant kulaks (whose sufferings 
had in many cases been great) w'cre eventually compelhul to accept the kolkhos system, 
of which they have apparently made an (jconomie success. Thtu’c are now 361 kolkhosi, 
431 sovkhosi, with 99 mnchinc fiiid tractor stations, and over 99,000 peasant houscdioldors. 
The republic, tlie area of which is now almost wholly collectivised in sovkhosi or kolkhosi, 
is divided into 12 rayons, in six of which the language in use is Uerman ; in two, (lerrnan and 
Kus.sian ; in two, Cerman and Ukrainian , and two others, German, Russian and Ukrainian. 
Whereas ffteiui years ago thein* wt^re said to be only some 20t) volumes of books in the whole 
republic, there are now 82 libraries, 178 village reading-iooms and tens of thousands of 
volumes. The nationality law of the republic of th(5 Volga CTerruans is descrilied in two 
publications in German, whi(’h also give a valuable account, though not iinbiasstHl, of the 
general nationality policy of the Soviet ( Jo v^ernment (Rudolf Schulzo-Molkau, Die (humlzuge 
des wolgadeufseheri S taut sice sens i,m Rahmen (^r ru^ssischen NaliojmlitatenpoJ iLik, Munich, 
1931 ; and especially Manfred Langham Ratzenburg, Dm Wolgadeutsclmn, ihr Staals- und 
V erwaltiingsrecht in Vergangenheit und Oe^mvart, zugleick ein Bcitrag zum holseJiewistisehen 
Ratio7ialitaienrecht, Berlin, 1929. And see, generally. Nationalism in the Soviet Union, 
by Hans Kohn, 1934, p. 125.) 

® The one autonomous republic in the Ukraine extends to only a small part of its total 
area ; and those of the Transcaucasian I^xJoration to no great proportion of its total 
area. White Russia contains no autonomous n^publics or areas. On the other hand, the 
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The Tartar Republic 

We must content ourselves with a particular account of a single iipeci- 
men, in its progress perhaps the most remarkable of all : the Tartar 
Autonomous Republic which the authors had the advantage of’ visiting 
in 1932. Twenty years ago its present area was an indistinguishable part 
of the vast gubernia or province of Kazan, with a poverty-stricken agri- 
cultural population almost entirely of Tartar race ; 85 per cent illiterate ; 
the women veiled ; and the whole people completely debarred from self- 
government ; and inde.(‘d, outside the city, left almost without adminis- 
trative organs of any sort. There were a few dozen small elementary 
schools of the poorest kind, and only three places of higher education, in 
which but ten Tartar students, none of them the sons of peasants or wage- 
earners, were to be found. T('-day there arc over 1700 elementary schools, 
with more than 99 per cent of all the children of school age on the register, 
including girls <*(jually with boys. The vernacular coll(‘ges and institutes 
of higher education are numbered by dozens, and filled with Tartar 
stud(*nf-s, the great majority coming from 2 )easant or wage-earning homes, 
whilst many more are. to be found in colleges in otlu;r parts of the USSR. 
All the women are unveiled, and are taking their share in every depart- 
ment of public life. When the authors interviewed the Sovnarkom of 
P(‘ople’s Commissars (all of Tari <',r ra(*e) we found one of them a woman, 
who was Minister of Educ.ation. The health service' for the village is an 
entir(‘ly new creation. Doctors (mostly wonum) and small hospitals 
(including lying-in ac(;ommoda.tion), now cover the whole rural area, whilst 
at th(*. capital, the city of Ka.zan, thor<' are not only specialist central 
hospitals, but also a c.om])lct(‘ly reorganised medical school, now filled 
mainly with ^fartar students. More than two-thirds of the peasants have 
joined togi'ther in collective farms, which cov(‘r t hree-quart-ers of the entire 
cultivated area, and which, alike in 1932, 1933 and 1934, were among the 
first in tlie Union to complete their sowing, whilst they harvested more 
than 100 per cent of the jdaimed yield. Fifteen years ago Tartar industry 
was praclically Jion-existent ; in the years 1931 and 1932 the planned 
industrial output was respectively 239 and 370* million roubles ; and in 
each of the, past three years the plan was more than fulfilled. The Tartar 
Peo])l(‘\s (hmmissfir of Health, (^videntl-y a coiiqietcnt medical practitioner, 
cxplaiiu'd how tlie crude death-rate for the republic as a whole had steadily 
declined year by year, whilst the infantile death-rate had been halved. 
There arc, as we saw, still a few Mohammedan mosques functioning in 
Kazan, but the great majority of the population appear to have dropped 
Islam, almost as a spont-a neons nuv^s movement. There is a flourishing 

throe iiowoet ' li^titiuMit re]ml)liofi (Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan) may be 
considered to bo wliolly (composed of national minorities. 

“ Ttio autonomous republics in the TISFSll have a total area of 8,054,855 square 
kilometres and a population of 10,782,047 ; without these republics, the RSF'ISH has an 
area of 11,693,441 square kilometres and a population of 84,075,538 ” {Terriiarialnoe i 
adniiniatrativtioe delcnie 17 ; Soviet Jhi^e in Russia, by W. R. Ratsell, 1929, p. 631). 
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state publishing house, which pours out a continuous stream of Tartar 
booker and pamphlets, for which there is a large sale. There are Tartar 
theatres and cinemas, Tartar public libraries, and a well-frequented 
museum of Tartar antiquities and modern art products. In all sorts of 
way the Tartar autonomous republic demonstrates how proud of itself it 
has become ! 


The Jews in the USSR 

We cannot omit to mention one important and peculiar minority, 
racial and religious rather than national, with which the Soviet Union has 
had to deal, namely that of the Jews. Under the tsars their oppression 
had been severe and unrelenting.^ “ When the autocratic regime fell, the 
crash reverberated in Jewish ears as though all the bells of freedom were 
ringing. With a stroke of the pen the Provisional Government abolished 
the complicated network of laws directed against the Jews. Suddenly 
their chains fell off. Disabilities and discriminations were cast on the 
refuse heap. . . . The Jews could straighten their backs and look to the 
future without fear.” ^ 

Unfortunately there were still to be undergone the three or four years 
of civil war aiLcl famine, during which, at the hand of the contending 
armies, the bulk of the Jewish population suffered the worst excesses. All 
that can be said is that, on the whole, the White Arinies were the most 
brutal, whilst the lied Army did its best to protect these poor victims, 
notwithstanding the fact that, for one or other reason, the majority of the 
Jews were, for some time, not symi)athetic to the Bolshevik Government. 
Its condemtiatioii of proflt-inaking trading, as of usury, bore harshly on 
the J(iws ol White Russia, and the Ukraine, whose families had been for 
centuries excluded alike from agriculture and the jnofessions, and c.onfined 
to the towns of the Jewish Pale. In 1921 the New Economic Policy 
temporarily enabled many of them to resume their businesses ; but by 
1928 the all-p5rvading collectivist enterprises of the trusts and the co- 
operative societies, aided by penal taxation and harsh measures of police, 

^ It is jnanifcstl}" impossible for us to cite the extensive literature relating to the throe 
centuries of history of the Je^vs in Lithuania, IVjland and Tsarist Russia. 'Phen) have 
been Jews in the Ukraine for 1000 years ! The student will find nion^ than enough 
references in sii(’,h works as History of the Jews in Russia and Poland, by 1). M. Bubnov, 
translated from the Russian by 1. Friedlander, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 1010-1920 ; A History 
of the Jewish People, by M. L. Margolin and A. Marx, Philadoljihia, 1927; Hconomio 
ComUtwns of the Jews in Russia, by T. M. Rubinov, Washington, 1908; The, Jews of 
Eastern Europe, by A. D. Margolis, New York, 1926 ; The, Jews of Russia and Poland, 
by I. Friedlandor, New York, 1015. For conditions since the revolution /«eo the admirable 
succinct account The Jews and Other National M innrities under the Soviets, by Avrahiu 
Yarmolinsky, New York, 1028, 194 pp. ; The Slaughter of the Jews in the Ukraine in 1918, 
by E. Heifetz, New York, 1921 ; the docunwnts of the Jewish Distribution (^ommitteo, 
1921, etc. ; and those of the Jewish Cdonisation Society of the USSR (OZET), 1928- 
1935 ; On the Stejype, by James N. Rosenberg, New York, 1927 ; “ Les Colonies juives de 
la Russie meridionale ”, by E. Desja-eaux, in Le Monde juif, June 1927 ; “ Riro-Bidjan ”, 
by Lord Marley, in Soviet Culture for March 1934. 

^ The Jews and other National Minorities under the Soviets, by Avrahrn Yarmolinsky, 
New York, 1928, p. 48. * 
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had killed practically all the little profit-making ventures to which the 
Jewish families were specially addicted. The handicraftsmen wereisome- 
wliat better oil, and the younger ones, at least, could obtain employment 
in tlie government factories. * 

The Jewish problem, as it presented itself to the Soviet Gov/ernment, 
was twofold. It was important to rescue from misery, and to find occupa- 
tion for, the families of the ruined traders and shopkeepers of the small 
towns of White Russia and tlie Ukraine. Moreover, it was obviously 
desirable to secun^ th(‘ loyal allegiance to the Bolshevist regime of the 
whole tliree millions of Jews of the USSR. For the economic rehabilitation 
of the Jews — apart from those whose education and ability enabled them 
to obtain olficaal a])pointments or entrance to the brain-working profes- 
sions— the main resource was placed upon the#establishmcnt of Jewish 
agricultural settlements, at first in Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
bitterly in the CA'tcmsive territory allocated for this purpose at Biro- 
Bidjan on the Annuir River, in eastern Siberia. Largely by Government 
hel]) with land and credit, assisted by a whole series of philanthropic 
associations [)romot(‘d by the J(‘ws of the United States (notably the 
Jewish Distribution Committee), as well as those of the USSR in the great 
voluntary Jewish Colonisation Society (OZET), something like forty 
thousand J('wish families, comprising a hundred and fifty thousand 
persons, have within the past fifteen years, been added to the agricultural 
population of the Sovi(*t Union, ^ one-fourth of them in Jbro-Bidjan, which 
has already been made an “ autonomous r(‘gion ”, ranking as an oblast, 
and will b(‘c()me a .biwish autonomous re])ubli(', ” as soon as it obtains 
a sufficient population.^ 

To all the aggregations of Jews, <dthough nof^ r(‘r*-ognised as a nation, 
th(' SovKjf Government concedes the same measure and kind of cultural 
autonomy as it. accords to the national minorities projxu-ly so called. 
“ J(‘Wish soviets exist where\a*r there is a considerable Jewish group. 
They have b<‘en formed in the Crimea, as well as in White Bussia. Here 
there an' eighttx'ii petty sovi<*ts, four of them rural, in the Ukraine . . . 
a minimum of 1000 Ukrainians or 500 non- Ukrainians is entitled to form 
a soviet. No h'ss than !^r),000 Ukrainians or 10^000 non-Ukrainians may 
eh‘ct a regional soviet. On April 1, 1927, there were 115 Jewish soviets 

^ This is at h?ast Iamih' as many as tlio nuvnbor, mainly from Poland, settled on tho 
land in Palestine diirinf; Mk’ snme ]>erjod. 

^ Per a recent descrijition of Biro-i>idjan — a territory half as largci an England — 
traversed through its centre by tho Trans-Sihorian lUnhvay ; practically vacant of 
indigenous inhahilanls ; \ve]l-adn])l.ed to agricultural Hottlement. and apparently amply 
supplied Mith mint'jal re.soiiiccs as yet nii worked — see Lord Maiiey’s article in Soviei 
Culture for March ltK]4. “ In ord(*r to encourage settlers, tho Soviet Government has 
offered free transport, tree housing and freehand to suitable Jewidi families in good health 
and trained in a'^iiculture, or iii one of the professions or indnstries available in tho new 
republie, who willing and desirous of settling in Biro-Bidjan, and would be wdlling to 
participate in the' normal eommiinal life of that area” {ibid. p. 5). There arc already 
nearly a hundred jinmar;!* schools, some fifty collective farms, seventeen small hospitals, 
and about lilty medical practitioners or assistants, for a total population of about 50,000, 
largely Jewish wdiere not indigenous. • 
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of the lowest category, both rural and semi-urban, and one Jewish regional 
soviet in the Kherson district. The seat of the latter is in the old colony 
of Seidemenukka, now renamed Kalinindorf for the president of the 
Unifln. It was convened for tlie first time on March 22, 1927, and the 
session was the occasion of much rejoicing. . . . The area of the rayon 
is 57,636 dessiatines, 27,000 of which are occupied by Jewish settlers ; 
and the population of 18,000 includes some 16,000 Jews, all farmers. 
Delegates to this regional soviet come from seven rural soviets, six of which 
are Jewish. . . . There is a Jewish police commissioner, with a force of 
three men at his command, not to mention a ramshackle two-roomed 
jail. . . . It is expected that more such soviets will come into existence 
in the near future in the districts of Krivoi-Rog, Zaporozliie and Mariupol. 
... In the Jewish sovi«ts practically all the transactions, both oral and 
written, arc in Yiddish ; it is the language of the sessions, of all instru- 
ments and of the correspondence. . . . There are also a number of lower 
courts (36 in the Ukraine and 5 in Wliite Russia) where the business is 
conducted entirely in Yiddish. . . . Yiddish is, of course, the language 
in which Jewish children get their schooling, and is also em[)loyed in a 
number of Jewish homes, where Jewish children are cared for. ... Of 
the Jewish population ... a little over ten per cent in the Ukraine elects 
its own soviets.’^ ^ 

The policy of the Soviet Union with regard to its Jewish population 
has not been universally approved by the leaders of that community 
throughout the world. The condition of thousands of Jewish families in 
White Russia and the Ukraine is still one of poverty, relieved only by the 
alms of their co-religionists. Tlic old people cannot make a new life for 
themselves. But they suffer, not as Jews but as shopkeepers and money- 
lenders, whose occupation has become unlawful. They are protected from 
violence as never before. They retain their synagogues and their ver- 
nacular speecli. Their sons and daughters find all branches of education, 
and all careerfl, open to them. Many thousands of families liave been 
assisted to settlement on the land. Wherever there is a group of Jewish 
families together they have their own local government and their cultural 
autonomy. They are not prevented from maintaining their racial customs 
and ceremonies. But all this falls far short of the ideals cherished by so 
many of the Jews in the USSR as elsewhere. “ The Jewish Soviet Re- 
public ”, it has been said,^ “ envisaged by the orthodox communists, differs 
fundamentally from Hcrzl’s polity in Zion, as well as from the Terri- 
torialists’ Homeland. It is not intended to furnish the Jewish race 
throughout the world with the political life that it has lacked for so long. 
Nor is it intended to become the seat of the putative civilisation of the 
race. . . . For the present, the state* extends to the Jewish masses what 
it offers to the other minorities : Jovernmeht institutions using their own 
language, and instruction entirely in their own tongue. In spite of the 

^ The Jews and other National Minorities under the Soviets, by Avrahm YarmoliBsky, 
New York, 1928, pp. 105-106. 
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fact that everything relating to religion is excluded from the schools, the 
children who pass through them are imbued with the Jewish spirit. 
The racial experience is transmitted to them through the medium of the 
Yiddish writers on whose works they are brought up ; and whose laiigiage 
they use, not only in the home but also in the classroom.” r 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that all the blessings of security 
.from pogroms and freedom to enter professions that the USSR accords to 
the Jews involve, in practice, their acceptance of the soviet regime ; and 
make, on the whole, for assimilation. The policy of the Soviet Union 
accordingly meets with persistent opposition, and even denigration, from 
the world-wide organisation of the Zionists, among whom tlie building up 
of the “ national home ” in Palestine brooks no rival. 

•• 

The Soh/iion of llm Problem 

It is, we think, owing to tlu*. whole-hearted adoption of this policy of 
cultural autonomy, and even more to its accompaniment of leaving tlie 
local administration to be carri(‘d on mainly by ‘‘ natives ”, that the Soviet 
Union, alone among the countries of east(‘m Europe, can claim, with a 
high degree of accuracy, tliat it has solved the dillicult problem presented 
by the existence of national minorities within a strongly centralised state. ^ 
It has found this solution, not, as France has done, along the road of 
absorbing the national minojities by the creation of an overpowering 
unity of civilisation from (md to end of its territory ; lU;)*, as Tsarist Russia 
sought in vain to do, along that of forcibly suppr(*ssing all otlnu’ national 
peculiarities in favour of tliose of the dominant ra.c(' ; but l)y the novel 
devic('. of dissuclaiimj statehood from both nationalitif and race. In spite of 
the nunun’ical doininance of the Russian race in the USSR, and its un- 
dou])ted cultural pre-(‘min(‘nce, the idea of there being a Russian state has 
been definitely abandoned. The very word “ Russia ” was, in 1922- 1923, 
dcliberat(*Iy removi'd from the title of the Soviet Union. ‘All sections of 
the community - apart from thos(‘ legally deprived of citizenship on 
grounds unconne(t<ed with either race or nationality — enjoy, throughout 
the USSR, accoj-ding to law, eijual rights and duties, equal privileges and 
equal opportunitii's. Nor is this merely a formal equality under the law 
and the federal constitution. Nowhere in the world do habit and custom 
and public opinion approach nearer to a like equality in fact. Over the 
whole area lietw'cen the Arctic Oilcan and the Black Sea and the Central 
Asian mountains, containing vastly differing races and nationalities, men 
and women, irres[)e('tive of conformation of skull or pigmentation of skin, 
even including the occasional African negro admitted from the United 
States, may associate frendy wdth wdfbm tliey please ; travel in the same 
public veliicL .. and frequent the same n^taurants and hotels ; sit next to 
each other in the same colleges and places of amusemeni ; marry wherever 

^*Soc, for the whole problem, If al tonal SUitcs and Nal tonal Minoriiics, by W. C. 
Macartney, 1934. * 
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there is mutual liking ; engage on equal terms in any craft or profession 
for T^ich they are qualified ; join the same churches or other societies ; 
pay the same taxes and be elected or appointed to any oifice or position 
without exception. Above all, these men and women denizens of the 
USSR, to whatever race or nationality they belong, can and do participate 
— it is even said that the smaller nationalities do so in more than their 
due proportion — in the highest offices of government and in the organised 
vocation of leadership ; alike in the sovnarkoms and central executive 
committees of the several constituent republics and in those of the USSR, 
and, most important of all, in tlie Central Committee of the Communist 
Party (and its presidium), and even in the all-powerful Politbiireau itself. 
The Bolsheviks have thus some justification for their challenging question : 
Of what other area cont^j-ining an analogous diversity of races and nation- 
alities can a similar assertion be made ? 

The policy of cultural autonomy and native self-government is, indeed, 
carried very far. It is not coJifined to the more powerful national minorities, 
nor even to groups of magnitude. Wherever a sufficient minimum of 
persons of a particular race or culture are settled together, the local 
administration allows for their peculiar needs. ^ Hardly any of the distinct 
races or cultures, not even the Russians wlio count so large a majority, 
are without their local minorities, dwelling amid alien local majorities. 
On the otli(*r hand, some of the races arc wholly dispersed, and are to be 
found everywdiere. Hence the autonomy has to be, and is, carried so far 

^ ‘‘ I'lioro is flciircoly a j)ooplti in the Soviet Union which has no mombers who form a 
minority in one, or very often in many raeinbor states or regions. The Soviet Union has 
accordingly enacted very ola])orate minority legislation, assuring to the minorities their 
schools and the employinont of their mother tongue ; wherever minorities liv^e together 
in villages or districts they h/lv(^ been brouglit together in administrative units in which 
their liingufigo and their national characteristics have full play ” {Nationalism, in iftc 
Soviet Unio7i, liy Hans Kohn, 1034, pp. 69-70). 

“ The hnver sb^ps in the ladder of soviet national (minority) political organisation are 
the ten natiiinal (minority) cinniits (or oblasts), 147 national (minority) rayons, and about 
3200 national (minority) soviets (in village or c-ity). These units represent small national 
(minority) groups in the midst of larger units that are pormilted to develop their own 
national (minority) cultural life. In fairness to the soviets, it must bo said that the 
national minorities are given every opportunity to develop their cultural int-erosts ” 
{The Soviet Stale, by H. W. Maxwell, 1934, p. 26). 

“ For example, in the RSbflK there arc ton national districts, 147 national regions and 
3200 national village soviets. In the Ukraini.an S8R, among the 380 regions, there are 
25 national regions : 8 Russian, 7 Gorman, 3 Bulgarian, 3 Greek, 3 Jewish and 1 Polish. 
Among the great numh(‘r of national village .soviets of the Ukrainian 88R. there are 16 
Moldavian, 10 Czech, 4 White Russian and oven I Swedish and 1 French. In the 
Abkhdazian SSR there is even a negro soviet ” {/loi^ the, Soviet Government solves the 
Natiomil Question, by L. Perehik, Moscoav, 1932, p. 27). It is currently ^sst^rted in 1935 
that there are in the USSR, 5000 national soviets. 

The existence of a negro village, with a soviet of its own race, is, we imagine, unique , 
in Europe. Persons of Alrican descent, though relatively few in numlior in the USSR, 
are more than is usually supposed. Besides fho scattfjrod workmen in many occupations 
who have drifted in from the United Statlhs, and a small number of highly educated negro 
apecialisLs who have boon engaged to assist in cotton-growing, etc., there are, about the 
shores of the Bla(;k Sea, quite a number of descendants of the African slaves whom the 
wealthy used to buy in tbe slave market of Constantinople. It will bo remembered that 
Pushkin, the first great Russian poet, was ©f negro descent. 
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as to secure, for even the smallest minority group, its own autonomy, as ' 
regards primary school and local officials, even against the donjinant 
minority culture. 

The Maintenance of Unity 

Yet tlie state as a whole maintains its unity unimpaired, and has 
even, lilce other federal states, increased its centralisation of authority. 
It is only in the IISSK that this centralisation involves no lessening of the 
cultural autonomy of the minorities, and even occurs concomitantly with 
the strengthening of the various regional cultures. This unbroken unity, 
and this increasing centralisation of authority, is ensured in ways that 
will become plain as our exposition proceeds. J t will suffice for the present 
to note, first, that, legally and formally, the, powers of the superior 
authorities in disallowance and cancellation, are the same over the auto- 
nomous republics and autonomous areas as over other oblasts, rayons, 
cities and villages ; the (udtural autonomy, though formally established 
in princ.ij)l(*, by gcmeral law, being essentially a matter of administrative 
practice. Next-, the great levelling influence of the economic relations 
exemplified in widespread industrialisation and (*ollectivism, which 
operate irrespective of race' or nationality, or any gcograplHca.1 boundaries, 
constitute a silent l)ut continuous unifying fixetor. Finally, the ubiquitous 
guidan(‘(i and persuasion of the essentially unitary Communist Party, 
comf)os(Hl of mem])ers of every j’a.c(‘ and (‘very distinctive culture in the 
USSR, ensures not oiily unity l)ut also all the centralisal ion that is necessary. 

Alongsid(‘ this rnaintcuiance and strengthening of the minority cultures, 
there lias b(‘en an unmistakable rise in the level of civilisation. Note 
first, and perhaps as most important, a marked increase, among the 
national minoritii's, of their own self-resp(‘ct. It is, indeed, the many 
backward populations, wliic.h had sufFfU’ed so much undei’ tsarist repression 
that they had notliing that could be destroyed, which have gained most 
from the nationalities policy of the Soviet Government. . They have, to 
a considerable ext(*nt, already lost their “ inferiority complex ”, and 
gained in confidence and courage. The women, in becoming literate, have 
become efh'cf iially fn'c, alike from the veil and from tlie control of husband 
or father. The cliildreii have been almost universally got to school, and 
have been provided with tecJinical institutes and colleges of university 
rank, using tlie vernacular. The health of the whole people has been 
improved. With hospitals and medical services, epidemics have been got 
under, and the d(*ath-rate has everywhere ])eeii greatly reduced. All this 
has been carried out by the local administration, largely in the hands of 
natives ”, but with the constant- guidance of the various commissariats 
of health and education, and of the Communist Party, with abundant 
encouragemeut- and financial assistance from Moscow, alw^ays under con- 
ditions of “ cultural autonomy ”. Even more influential in change has 
been the economic development. The nomadic tribes have, to a great 
extent, become settled agriculturistss grouped in collective farms ; the 
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peasants have been helped to new crops ; the collective farms have been 
mechanised ; the surplus of labour has been absorbed in extensive 
indi^trial enterprises in mining and manufacturing, largely in the various 
localities themselves ; additional railways have been constructed ; and 
dozens of new cities have sprung up. This has been, in the main, the 
outcome of the First and Second Five-Year Plans of 1929 and 1933. 

A New Basis for Statehood 

Fundamentally what the Bolsheviks have done, and what Stalin may 
be thought to have long been looking for, is something which does not 
seem to have occurred as a possibility to western statesmen. In devising 
the federal organisation *that we have described, tliey threw over, once 
for all and completely, the conception that statehood had, or should have, 
any connection with race or nationality. Political science had, for the 
most part, come to sec, during the nineteenth century, that statehood 
need liave nothing to do with tlie colour of the skin or with the profession 
of a particular creed. It had even sometimes contemplated the possibility 
of doing without a dominant national language. But right down to the 
resettlement of European boundaries according to tlie Treaty of Versailles 
and its fellows in 1919, the political scientists hav(‘, allowed statesmen to 
cling to the value, if not the necessity, of a unity of ra?e as the basis of 
perfect statehood. This conception is connected witli, if not consciously 
based upon, that of an inherent and unalterable superiority of one race — 
usually one’s own race- —over others ; and with the belief, for which neither 
history nor biological scicnc-(‘ knows of any foundation, that what is called 
“ purity of blood ” is an attribute of the highest value. The Bolsheviks 
put tlu'ir trust in a genuine equality of citizenship, as completely irre- 
spective of race or language as of colour or religion.^ They neither under- 
valued nor overvuilued the national minority cultures. What they have 
sought to do to develop every one of thimi, in its own vernacular and 
with its own peculiarities. They refused to accept the assumption that 
there is any necessary or inlierent inferiority of one race to another. 
They declared that scientific anthropology knows of no race, whether 
white or black, of which the most promising individuals could not be 
immeasurably advanced by aj)propriatc education and an improvement 
in economics and social environment. The Bolsheviks accordingly invented 
the conception of tlie unnational state. They abandoned the woid 
Russia ”. They formed a Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in which 
all races stood on one and the .same equal footing. And just because it 
is not a national state, belonging to a superior rac.e, the Soviet Union has 
set itself diligently, not merely to trt?at the “ lesser breeds without the 
law ” with equality, but, recognistng that their backwardness was due to 

^ “ Thoir way of dealing wdtb Home Kulo and tho nationalities is a masiorpiecc of 
ingenuity and elegance. None of the able statesmen of to-day in other lands has attempted 
to vie with them in thoir method of satisfying tho claims of minorities ” (Russia To-day 
and To-morrov', by E. J. Dillon, 1928, p. 228)^ 
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centuries of poverty, repression and enslavement, has made it a leading 
feature of its policy to spend out of common funds considerably mote per 
head on its backward races than on the superior ones, in education^ and 
social iniprovcnnerits, in industrial investments and agricultural reforms. 
The record of the USSR in this respect during the j)ast eighteen years stands 
ill marked contrast with tlte action towards their respective lower races of 
tlje governnKuits of Holland or France, and even of that of the United King- 
dom, which has been responsible for the government of India, and many of 
th(‘ West Indian islands, and much of Africa, for more than a century. 

It is interesting to notic-e how the absorption of such a heterogeneous 
population as that of the Soviet Union into a strong and in many respects 
centralised state has been facilitated by the system of soviets, using the 
expedient of indirect elec^tion, instead of a parlia'ment directly elected by 
mass votes. No widespread “mpire has yet found it possible to establish 
a parliamcfit elTe(d;ively repr(*senting its whole realm ; ^ just as none has 
yet attempted to carry on its wliole production and distribution of com- 
modities and H(*rvices by a caliinet responsible to a singh*. popularly elected 
parliamentary assembly. Rut the USSR finds it (juite pra(;ticabl(*- and 
useful to let eacli village in Kamchatka or Saklialin, or beyond the Arctic 
circle, el(H;t its own selosoviet, and send its own deputies to the rayon 
congress of soviets, and so to the congress of soviets of the obltist or auto- 
nomous n'public, and ultimat(‘]y to the All-Union Congress of Soviets at 
Moscow, in exactly the same way, and with exactly the same riglits, as a 
village in the oblast of Moscow or L<mingrad. Such a remote and back- 
ward villag(‘, it must be remembered, wliich uses its own vernacular in its 
own schools a.nd its own c.ourt of justice, enje^ys, likewise, the' privilege of 
filling the local offices, even IJk* liigiiest of them, with its own people.^ 
And what is of ev('n greater im})ortance, its residenl.s are eligible, equally 
with piTsons of any other race or residence, for tlic Order or Companion- 
ship undertaking tin* Vocation of Leadershi]), which their heading members 
are encouraged a-i\d vwii j)ressed to join, and for which, iis we sliall here- 
after describe, they are provided gratuitously with the necessary intensive 
training, returning to their homes ecpiipped for filling any of the local 
offices, and ('ven for promotion to the highest phices in the Union. Not 
without reason, theredbre, is it claimed that tlio soviet system has, for a 
far-filing empire, c.('rtain ;id vantages ov.t'r that of a directly elected parlia- 
mentary assembly. 


In the foregoing lengthy analysis of the soviet organisation for the 
representation of “ Man as a Citizen ”, and for his participation in the 

^ No one can acriuusly suggest that Iho adniiHsion to the Fiviu-h Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, and even, very oeeasionally, to minor ministerial office, of members nominally 
elected by the jieoplo of Martiiii(iiic, Guadaloupe, Reunion, Pondicherry, Guiana, Senegal 
or Cochin China (omitting Algeria, Tunis, Ma\lagascar, etc.), amounts to any solution of 
the problem. 
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administration of public affairs, the reader might assume that he has 
had ^placed before him the constitution of the USSR. Needless to say 
this would be a mistake. Not all the solidity of the base of the pyramid 
of sbviets — not all the varied specialisation of its successive tiers of councils 
and the administration organs cormected with tliem — not all the central- 
isation of supervision and direction in the highest governing groups of 
statesmen, would have enabled the Soviet Union to carry through success- 
fully, cither the extensive and rapid industrialisation of so heterogeneous 
a country, or the extraordinary transformation of agriculture now in 
progress over one-sixth of the earth’s land surface, without an equally 
elaborate organisation of Man as a Producer ”, in the trade union 
hierarchy of all kinds of wage or salary earners, and in the various associa- 
tions of owner-producers ineligible for trade union membership. There 
will then still remain to be considered the representation, through the 
consumers’ cooperative movement, of ‘‘ Man as a Consumer ”, in order 
to secure tlie maximum pra(;ticable adjustment of the nation’s production 
to the needs and desires of every member of the community. Moreover, 
we suggest that nut even these three particular forms of democracy, 
through whh'h, as it- is claimed, every adult in the USSR, with small and 
steadily dwindling (‘,xc(‘ptions, finds a threefold place in the constitution, 
would }iav(' sufTiced for such a unique task as that undertaken by the 
Bolsheviks — the transformation, from top to bottom, of the economic, 
social and cultural life of the whole community of the USSR — if provision 
had not also beem raad(^ in the constitution, by remarkable forms hitherto 
unknown to political science, for tJie continuous (*,xer(;is('. of the Vocation 
of Leadership ; that leadership without which there caii be no (‘insistent 
or continuous governriKuit of any jiojiulous state, however democratic 
^ may be its character and s})irit. Jhdorc the reader can adequab^ly appreci- 
ate the part of the constitution of the USSR that deals witli “ Man as a 
(Jitizen ”, lie must take into account also the parts dealing with “ Man 
as a Producer*” and “ Man as a. Consumer ” ; and, last but certainly not 
least, also that dealing with the Vocation of Leadership, all of which arc 
described in the ensuing cliajiters. What we have given here is therefore 
not a summary of the ^soviet const itution : tliis has necessarily to be 
reserved for the final cliajitor of Part J., entitled “ Dictatorsliip or 
Uemocracy ? ” 
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MAN AS A PRODUCER 

TiiROUtuiouT the USSR man as a producer is organised in two separate 
groupings, differing widely in their political, economic and social charac- 
teristics. First and foremost there are the trade unions, with inner circles 
of professional and craft associations, in conception derived from western 
Europe, more especially from Great Britain and Germany. Secondly, 
there are tlie associations of owner-producers, which — ignoring for the 
moment certain miscellaneous forms ^ — may be*either manufacturing or 
agricultural, springing out of the old Russian artel or mir. These two 
types of mass organisation, though on friendly terras and frequently 
helping each other, are mutually exclusive. No member of any association 
of owner-producers can be a member of a trade union. 


SECTION I 

Soviet Tjiade Ui^ionism 

The important ])lace held by the trade union as a part of the con- 
stitution of the USSR has been explicitly affirmed by no less an authority 
than Stalin liimself. Stalin was dciscribing the various mass organisations, 
each of them extending from one end of the country to the other, and 
serving “to use his own terms —as “ belts and “ levers ” and ‘‘ gtiiding 
forces all essential to what Lenin had di‘scribed as the broadly based 
and (‘xtreniely powerful proletarian apparatus ’’ of a jederal constitution, 
rendering it both “ supple ” and effective. ‘‘ AVhat are these organisa- 
tions,” Stalin continued. ‘‘ First of all there are [not, be it noted the 
sovit‘ts, butj the trade unions, with their national and local ramifications 
in the form of productive, educational, cultural and other organisations. 
In th(\se the workers of all trades and industritis are united. These are 
not [Communist] Party organisations. Our trade unions can now be 
regarded as the gcuieral organisation of the working class now holding 
power in Soviet Russia. They constitute a school of communism. From 
thein are drawn the persons best fitted to occupy the leading positions in 
all branches of administration. They form a link between the more 
advanced and the comparatively backward sections of the working class, 
for in them t he masses of the workers are united with the vanguard. 

“ Second ['^mly secondly, be it noteji] we have the soviets with their 
manifold na tional and local ramifications taking the form of administrative, 

^ Such as the fislicrnioii and Iho peculiar group of “ Integral ” cooperatives in the 
I'ar Norlli, together with some special groups like the “ w'ar invalids ” (partially disabled 
ex-soldiers), to be desenbed in a subsequent section of this chapter. 
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industrial, military, cultural and other state organisations, together with a 
multitude of spontaneous mass groupings of the workers in the bodies 
which surround these organisations and link them up with the general 
population. The soviets are the mass organisations of those who labour 
in town and country. . . . 

“ Thirdly, we have cooperatives of all kinds with their multiple ramifi- 
cations. . . . The cooperatives play a specially important part after the 
consolidation of the dictatorship of the proletariat, during the period of 
widespread construction. They form a link between the proletarian van- 
guard and the peasant masses whereby the latter can be induced to share 
in the work of socialist construction. ... 

Lastly, we come to the party of the proletariat [the Communist 
Party], the proletarian ^vanguard. Its strength lies in the fact that it 
attracts to its ranks the best elements of all the mass organisations df the 
proletariat . Its function is to trnify the work of all the mass organisations 
of the proletariat, without exception ; and to guide their activities towards 
a single end, the liberation of the proletariat. Unification and guidance 
are absolutely essential. There must be unity in the proletarian struggle ; 
the proletarian masses must be guided in their fight for power and for the 
upbuilding of socialism ; and only the proletarian vanguard, only the party 
of the proletariat, is competent to unify and guide the work of the mass 
organisations of the proletariat.” ^ 

Trade Union Ilinloiy in the USSR 

We need not describe the slow beginning of llussian trade unionism 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century under conditions of illegality 

1 Leninism, by Josof 8taliri, vol. i., 1028, pp. 20-31. 

VVp need not take too serif)usly the relative poHitions that Stalin assi^^nod to tlio various 
blocks of the constitutional structure of the USSR — cither Avhen he puts the trade unions 
first, or when he puts the Communist Party last ! 

“ The ])ook ami pamphlet literature on soviet trade unionism during tlie past sixteen 
j^cars has been enormous. ^Ve may cite first the publications of the Jiitr^national Labour 
Ofhee of the League of Nations, such as The, Trade Union Movement in Sonet Russia 
(1027, xii and 287 ])p.) ; and \Vages arul Regulations of Conditions cf Labour in the USSR, 
by S. Zagorsky (1030, viii and 212 pp.). To these may be added Seln-tion of Documents 
Relative In Labour Leejislation tn Force in the USSR (British Uovernraont Stationery Office, 
1031, 200 i)p.). ' « 

Perhaps the most informativo book doi^ui to 1028 is the admirable monograph entitled 
Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn (1028, New ^\irk V'^anguard l^rcss, ix and 238 
j)p .) ; and down to 1931, 7'he Soviet Worker, by .lo.seph Fremnan (1932, vii and 408 pp.) ; 
and Die russischcn Ge/werkschaflen ; ihre Fntwicklung, ihre Zielselzung und ihre Stellung 
zuni Stoat, by Michael Jakobson (Berlin, 1932, 188 pj).). See also “ Wages Ikilicy in Soviet 
Russia ”, by S. Lawford Childs and A. A. Crottet, in Economic History, January 1932 ; 
” The Transformation of Soviet Trade Unions ”, by Amy Howes, in Arfierican Economic 
Review, December 1032 ; The IWade Unions, the Tarty and the Slate, by M. Tomsky 
(Moscow, 1927, 22 pp.) ; and The October Revolution and the 'Trade Unions, by A. Abolin 
(Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 1933, 54 pp.). 
Much is to be learned from After Lemn.hy Michael Farlmian, 1924 ; Civic Training in 
Soviet Russia, 1929, and Making Bolsheviks, 1932, both by Professor S. N. BarpiT ; Soviet 
Russia, by AVilliarn G. Chamberlin (1930, viii and 453 pp.) ; and 'The Economic Life of 
Soviet Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover, 1931. The Report of the Ninth All-Union Congress 
of Trade Unions (in English, Moscow, 1933) is invaluable. Several of the above give 
extensive lists of Russian documents and l«^orks. 
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and rotistnnt police persecution.* It is sufficient to note that, in the 
„.vilut,iomirv movement of 1905, combinations of imlustrial wage-earners 
mo.se in all the imlmstrial areas. Tlmsc trade unions, 
t „n.t iicr wii i.' the eontemj.orary .soviets of ‘ workers and peasant.s , were, 
i„7a< t lim means of tl,.' popular upheaval. In 1905. and again m 1906, 
.,n tll.’llMssim, Trade Union Conference was held in Moscow, representing 
wniie (iOO .sep, irate unions, with about 200,0tt0 member.s. In 1907 a second 
eoidiuriue opened up relations with the trade union movement m western 
Kiiropc, and itctutilly sent a delegation to the Jnternational Labour and 

,s'oeiah,st(:;ongre,s.satStuttga.rt. All this activity wa.s.summari]j suppressed 
6v <1 h* Tsui’s jiolico in 1008, when 107. unions witp dissolved by a single 
uicusu, and in tlip following yoaivs tho Kussiaii irad(‘ union movement was 
practically destroyed.- Various industrial centres, however, kept alive 
“ undi^rgrouud ” grou}>s of “illegal” propagandists. “The industrial 
boom,” Trotsky t(‘lls us, “ beginning in 1910, lifk'd the workers to their 
feet and giivi* a new impulse to their energy. The figures [of strikes] for 
1912 -1914 almost n^peat tliose for 1905 -1907, but in the opposite order ; 
not from iiiiove downwards but from below upwards. On a new and 
higher historical basis -tliere are more wwkors now, and t hey have more 
(‘.xperienre a. jk'w j'evolutionary offensive begins. The first half-year of 
1914 (d(‘u.rly ajiproaches, in the numlier of political sti ikes, the culminating 
point of’ Mie year of tlie first revolution. But war breaks out and sliarjily 
intcrnijits this ])rocoss. The lirst w/ir months are marked by political 
inertness in the working class, but already in the spring of 1915 the numb- 
ness b(*gins to pass. A new cyclic of political strikes opens, a cycle wliieli 
in Pk'biaiaiy 1917 will cnlininate in the insurna'tion of soldiers and 


It has bemi <‘slimat.(Hl, liowever, tlnit, on tlie outbreak of the revolution 
in P^'brnary 191 7, I he total meml)(’rship of all th(‘ trade unions throughout 
the Russian (‘mpin* cannot have cxci'cdcd a. few tens of thousands. During 
the interval lietweeii the Ri'bruary and October revolutions* trade nnioiiism 
spr(‘ad with sta.rtling rapidity through all tlie industrial areas. By June 


^ 'Jlio f'arlio.st a,i,f,oni|.)l.s af frado imioTiism in JUi.s.sia appear to date only from IS?.'), 
when Zaslavsky, “ MM urjiani.ser and proj)a/^a,FKll.st of ", established at Odessa a 

" Ihnoii of the Workers of Sonihern Hii.ssia ", having Kndustrial as well as polifieal aims, 
Mln<‘h was promptly Hnpj)res.sed Mith severe punisliinont, no word about it being allowed 
to appear in the newspapers. In 1S70 a similar “ Union of the Workers of Northern 
Russia " Mas esiablished at tSt. Retersburg by a (;arj[»(‘nter named 8tevaii Khaltoiirine, 
Mdiose efTort.s were siipjiressiMl in 1881 {Histoire du parti comwvniste (k rURJ^iS (parti 
bolrhcvik), ])ar 1C. 'V aro.slavhky, Paris, 1931, pp. 2*1-25; see also From Peter the Great to 
Lenin, by IS. P. Turin, 1935, p. 34). 

“ " The unions were fiiohi luted from assisting slrikcrs; they wore closed down for 
attempting to intervene in tlio great strike movement; members of the executives were 
arrested and (‘xiled to Sibeiia ; funds were non fi sea ted, and books were taken to the police 
stations ; police wen^ piv.senfc at all nux^tings, which were closed down on the slighte.st 
pretext, and .cry oftiui without' any reason at all. . . . The iron fist of the victorious 
reaction ruthlessly crushed th(' laboui organisations at their birth ” (Trade Unions in 
Soviet Russia, by A. Losovsky, p. 1.5; Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn 1928 

p. 16). 

® History of the Russian Revolution, by L. Trotsky, 1932, vol. i. p. 55. 
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1917 there were already 967 separate organisations, with an aggregate 
membership of a million and a half. In that month the third All-Eussian 
Conference of Trade Unions was held, when a standing committee or 
executive board was appointed to guide the policy of the movement. By 
October 1917 the total trade union membership had come to exceed two 
millions. 

Meanwhile there had developed a sharp rivalry between the trade 
unions, based on organisation by trades and directed mainly by the Men- 
sheviks, and the '' Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies ", based on 
organisation by factories which were being permeated and presently 
dominated by the Bolsheviks. Both tijc trade unions and the new soviets 
were intimately connected with the factory committees, which had sprung 
up spontaneously in mdfet of the large establishments in Leningrad and 
Moscow. We give the issue in the words of a subsequent trade union 
leader. In June 1917 he writes : “ At the Third All-Eussian Trade Union 
Conference (the first after the February revolution of 1917), the trade 
unions split into two wings on one of the fundamental questions of Leninism 
— that of the bourgeois-democratic revolution growing into a socialist 
revolution. The Mensheviks, the Bundists [the separate organisation of 
the Jewish workmen | and the Social Eevolutionaries, mainly representing 
the non-industrial unions and the small urban cejitres (of the industrial 
unions, the only one which constituted a firm bulwark of the Mensheviks, 
and that only temporarily, was the printers' union), based their argument 
on the premiss that the revolution whi(*h was developing, both in its 
objective political sense and in its content, was a bourgeois revolution ; 
and they therefore held that the only tasks of this revolution were those 
of bourgeois democratic reform. The Bolshevik premiss was the opposite. 
The Bolslicviks held that the growing revolution was a proletarian and 
socialist revolution, and that it would also incidentally conq^hite the tasks 
of a bourgeois-democratic revolution." ^ In his adrnirabhi work entitled 
Ciric Trainincfin Soviet Russia, Professor 8. N. Harper has described this 
internal feud and its relation to the structure of soviet trade unionism. 

“ An All-Russian Conference of Factory Committees was held on the very 
eve of the October revolution. It was called on the initiative of the ]3ol- 
sheviks, to compete with the executive board set up by the trade union 
conference of June (1917), at which the Mensheviks had the majority. 
This struggle between the rival party factions for the control of the organisa- 
tions of the woikrnen was decided by the October revolution. After the 
victory of the Bolsheviks, the factory committees and the trade unions 
were combined, the former becoming the primary units of the latter." In 
January 1919 the first All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions was convened 
in Petrograd. It claimed an authority superior to that of the previous 
conferences. It decided to support the “ dictatorship of the proletariat " 
established by Lenin, and to assist vigorously in building up the socialist 

^ Tlie October Benolution and the Trade Unions, by A. Abolin, p. 7 (Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Society of Foreign Workers in the tlSSll, 1933, 64 ijp.). 
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state throughout the RSFSH. “ For this purpose it declared, factory 
committees must become local organs of the union, and must not fcarry 
on an existence sej)arate and apart from the trade union.” ^ The central 
committee of the factory committees was therefore to be abolished. 
Some of the unions, records Professor Harper, or at any rate some of 
their branc.lies, such as that of the Moscow printers, ‘‘ would not recognise 
the congress ”, continuing for a time their independent existence, as a 
protest against the Polshevik seizure of power. 

During tlie ensuing decade the position and functions of the trade 
unions in tlie soviet state became the subject of acute controversy. If 
we arc to realise where they now stand in the constitution, we must briefly 
summarise the suc.cessive stages of this hotly contested dispute. For the 
first few months after October 1917, as we shaR subsequently describe, 
the workmen assuriUHl tliat tliev were, by tlieir committees in the several 
factories, to take over the wliole function of the owners and managers 
of the enterprises in which they wcr(e employed. In some cases, the 
workers’ (eommittee formally appointed, not only the foremen, but also 
the previous proprietor, whom they made their manager. Nor was this 
conception confined to the Petrograd factories. There was a brief period 
during which the running of the trains on the Petrograd-Moscow railway 
was decided by the station staffs. Even on vessels of the Soviet mercantile 
marine, tin- captains took tlndi navigation orders from the committee 
elect(*d by the ship’s c()m])any. Within six months, however, Lenin 
decided that such a form of workers’ control led only to chaos, and that 
there must be, in every case, a. manager appointed by and responsible to 
the a])])ro})ria-t(; orga-ii of t In* governmi'iit. But for a long time the workers’ 
committees in the factori(*s r(*tained a large measure of cojitrol. They 
had to bti consulted by the manager on every matter in which they felt 
an interest. In many cases they appointed the manager's chief assistant. 
Even the captain of a ship had such an assistant, who scrutinised every 
decision. But the workmcui’s most effective control over industry was 
afforded by the fact that the government’s boards or commissions had, 
in their membership, a large jn-ojjortion of the lead(‘rs of the trade unions. 
The trade unions were strongly represented oif. the Central Executive 
Committee and the Supr(*me Economic Council. They nominated the 


' 111 addition to Professor S. N. Tfarper’s Cii'ic Trainivfj in Soviet Russia, the student 
phould eorn])ni<'), for this controversy, the vuluablo .suminary in After Lenin, by Michael 
Parlmian, lUlM, ]>. 142, etc. ; and the interesting pamphUd by A. Aliolin, The October 
Revolution amt the Tnide Unions (C\iopenitive Publishing Society of Poroign Workers in 
the USSR, Moscow. P.Kkl, 54 pp.). The laat-nained work gives the following statistics 
showing the gradual triumph of the Rolslievika : “At the Third Conferonce of Trade 
Unions, held in ,Iunc 1017, the Ihilsheviks awd their adherents consrituted .‘16-4 per cent, 
whilst the Monahev't:s and their adherents constituted 05-5 per cent. At the F'irst Congress 
of Trade Unions, held in danuary 1918, the Bolsheviks and their adherents rejirosented 
as much as 65-() pt>r cent, whilst the Mensheviks and their adherents were only 21-4 per 
cent. At the Fifth Uoiigress of Trade Unions, the Mensheviks and their sympathisers 
were represented by only 2-2 per cent, while the Bolsheviks numbered 91-7 per cent” 
[ibi(L p. 13). * 
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People’s Commissar for Labour. It was very largely they who manned 
the \yorkers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. 

Upon this confusion of powers and responsibilities there supervened 
the Civil War, which submerged all controversy. Tlie trade unions threw 
themselves whole-heartedly into the struggle, and supplied a large part 
of the government’s fighting forces. The union offices became principally 
recruiting centres, whilst the work of nearly every industrial establishment 
was con(!entrated on supplying the needs of the Red Army. The unions 
became, in substance if not in form, government organs. Mt'mbership 
was, by mere majority vote in each factory, made compulsory for all those 
at work. Trade union dues were simply stopped from wag(‘-s, and any 
trade union deficit was met by one or other of the forms of government 
subsidy.^ , 

With the final expulsion from soviet territory of the last of the hostile 
armies, and the oncoming of the great famine, there came in 1921 , as the 
only means of providing the necessaries of life whilst the gov(;rnment was 
building up the heavy industries, the New Economic Policy (NEP), 
temporarily allowing a limited amount of private ca])italist enterprise for 
individual profit. What, then, was to be the position of the trade unions ? 
Trotsky argued, from his military experience, that th(‘ industrial workers 
could Ix'st be organised as a labour army, and that the trade unions 
should be formally incorporated in the state machinery as government 
organs, through which common action could be ensured and industrial 
discipline maintained. Lenin, on the other liand, objected to this as a 
monstrous extension of bureaucracy. He realised also that NEP would 
inevitably ])roduce the old trade disj)utes, for d(‘aling with which an 
independent, trade unionism was indispensable. Moreover, in tlie large 
enterprises, which were to remain governmental, there coukl be no going 
back IVora management by (Qualified technicians and administrators, who 
Uiust be appointed by such state organs as the trusts. Lenin argued 
that the unions would have their luuids full, at least for some time to 
come, with defending the interests of the workers against exploitation by 
the private Nepmen ”, even more t-lian a.gainst the evils of bureaucracy 
in th(i governmental trusts. It was a.ccordingly officially decided, in 
December 1921 , that tl?e trade unions should be made independent of 
government machinery and control, and that, whilst they should continue 

^ “ During the period of War Dommuiiisra, wo wont through a Hlage of inflation, 
falling currency, and wei could not collect our trade union dues o^gularly ... at that 
time we took money from the state. Tho state subsidised us. Now we have a stable 
currency, we take no subsidies from the state, except that which is provided for by the 
constitution and the law, and which flows logically from tho very nature of the proletarian 
state. Tho code of labour laws, paragraph 155, runs : ‘ In accordance with statute 10 
of tho constitution of the RSFSll, all orgaif^ of the state must render to tho industrial 
unions and their organisations every a«sistancc, place at their disposal fully <iquippod 
premises to bo used as Palaces of Labour, charge reduced rates for public services, such 
as posts, telegraphs, telephones, railway and shipping rates, etc.’ These are the privileges 
and subsidies afforded to us ” {The Trade Unions^ the Parly and the State^ by M. Tomsky, 
Moscow, 1927, p. 20). , 
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to be essentially schools of communism, their specific function should be 
to improve their members’ material conditions, both by resisting exploita- 
tion by private employers, and “ by rectifying the faults and exaggerations 
of economic bodies so far as they proceed from a bureaucratic perve'^sion 
of the machinery of the state The chief task of the trade unions,” 
it was stated, is, “ from now onward, to safeguard at all times in every 
possible way, the class interests of the proletariat in its struggle with 
capitalism. This task should be openly given prominence. Trade Union 
machinery must be correspondingly reconstructed, reshaped and made 
complete. Tliere should be organised conflict commissions, strike funds, 
mutual aid funds and so on.” ’ 

It will be seen that, in setting up the several trade unions as inde- 
p(‘ndent dehuiders of the material interests of their members, primarily 
against the newly revived proflt-making employers, their relation to the 
government as emyfloycu’ was left in some ambiguity. It was therefore 
natund tliat eacli trade union should pusli for higher wages for its own 
members, irn^spective both of the effect on the workers in other industries 
and of th(‘, wid(‘r interests of the comjmniity as a whole. So long as the 
profit-making e,a])italism of NEP continued, this ambiguity in the trade 
union ndation to government employment remained undecided. The 
trade unions did not ol)jeid' to the view that, whilst the working day 
sliould be shortened, the total output liad to be augment-(»d. They 
willingly agreed to an almost univ(»rsal adoption of piecework rates, under 
which both output and individual earnings were increased. Put when 
the policy of NEP was reversed, and government or cooperative employ- 
ment became universal, it. was not easy for the workers to realise tliat 
they, as a (;hi.ss, liad no enemy left to fight. Any further increase in their 
wages, beyond that a(’compa.nied by an equivalent, increase in production, 
could no long(*r be, talon from the income of a yirivate profit-maker. It 
now involved a definite eneroachnumt on the amounts to be set aside for 
t.h<‘> social wservices and for the desired multiplication of factories and 
inereas(‘ of machinery, development of electrification and so on, which, to 
the whole community of workers^ were, in the long run, as necessary as 
tlieir wages. 

With the introduction of the Five-Year Plan matters (;ame to a crisis. 
At the Eighth All-LTnion Congress of Trade Unions, in 1928-1929, a sharp 
conflict look place. Tomsky, who had. been President of the All-Union 
Central Council of Tra.de Unions (AUCCTU), the supreme organ of the 
whole trade' union movement, bluntly put the position of the trade unions 
in the IJSSH, as being substantially the same as in the capitalist states, 
lie em])hasised the importance of the complete freedom of each of the 
trade unions to press, as far as it could, for further and further improve- 
ments in the Aiateriul conditions of its awn members, on the assumption 
that it was in such increases in wages in particular industries that the 

^ Report of eomniission (t)f winch Lt*nin was a member) of December 1921, sum- 
marised in Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn (New York, 1928), pp. 26-27. 
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prosperity of the nation consisted. It was not for the trade unions, he 
declared, to press for improvements in factory technique, even if these 
would lead to increased productivity. He (or one of his supporters) is 
repofted to have said that the government must indeed be hard up if it 
wanted “ socialist competition ” among the workers to increase output ! 
He did not see how the trade unions could control the industries on the 
basis of commercial accounting, and be at the same time the representa- 
tives and defenders of the interests of their own members. 

Against Tomsky’s view of trade union function, ^ the whole influence 
of the Communist Party was thrown. It was not for such an anarchic 
scramble after rises in wages by the strongest trade unions, irrespective 
of their effect on the required universal increase of industrial productivity, 
that Lenin had restored •trade union independence. The very existence 
of the Soviet State, it was held, depended on the bound forward of industrial 
productivity beipg universal ; and, even if only from the standpoint of 
permanently securing higlu^r wages for their own members, it was this 
universally increased production that it was the duty of tlie trade unions 
to promote. At the very congress, in December 1928, at which Tomsky, 
then making his last stand, so bluntly expressed his own views, the 
majority of the delegatcvs were induced to elect to tlu^ all-powerful pre- 
sidium of the AUCCTU, L. M. Kaganovich, an assistant secretary of the 
Commuiiisty Party, who had been specially selected for this service, and 
who devoted himself for the next two years to a continuous educational 
campaign among the c.ommittee-mcn and other “ activists ” in trade 
unionism, leading to a far-reaching reorganisation of trade, union executives 
in p(*rsonnel as well as in policy. This was accompanied, at the beginning 
of 1930, by a gcmeral purge iu all departments of the state, as a result of 
the suspicion aroused as to lack of cordial cooperation in soviet policy by 
persons not sprung from the manual labour class. It was found that “ on 
January 1, 1930, only 9 per cent of the personnel of the AUCCTU were 
of working-claj^s origin. The percentage of former members of other 
parties to the total number of communists [Party members] was as follows : 
In the AUCCTU 41*9 per cent; in the central council of metal workers 
37 per cent ; in the central council of printers 24 per cent, etc,. The 
purge exposed 19 persons of alien class origin in the newspaper Trud^ 
})ersons originating from among the merchants, nobles, pri(*sts, etc^. There 
were 18 descendants of nobles and merchants in the central committee of 
th(; trade union of soviet employees. I n eleven central committees of trade 

^ Tomsky’s view of the task of trade unionism seemed, in 1927, quiU^ twitisfaelory to 
an exceptionally competent and 8ymj)athetic American observer. “ ‘ As long as the 
wage system exists in any country,’ says Chairman Tomsky of the AIKXJI’U, ‘. . . the 
worker will naturally demand higher wages tl^an he receives. It is the duty of the trade 
unions tp know the industry and each factory unit and its possihililies for meelimj the demands 
of the workers ’ ” Trade, Unions, Robert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 82). Rut soviet 

theory holds that the demands of the workers should not be related to the j)rodu(!tivity 
of “ each factory unit ”, but to that of the industry as a whole ; and not even to that of 
a particular industry, but to that of soviet industries in general, preferably advancing as 
nearly as possible uniformly all along the Ime. 
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unions 53 personages were found who, in the past, were actively alien and 
hostile to the proletariat.” ^ These disaffected elements were eliminated. 

When the time came for the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions, in 1931, the current of opinion among the organised workers^'had 
been changed. Tomsky had, in the interval, on other grounds, fallen out 
with the Central Committee of the Communist Party ; and had retired in 
1929 from trade union leadership, at first from ill health, eventually taking 
another honourable but less influential office. ^ 

After the Congress of 1928-1929, the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unioiis (AUCCTU), under Kaganovich’s influence, enjoined all 
trade unionists to “ face production ”, and look to the output, not merely 
of their own factory, or even of their own industry, but of soviet industries 
as a whole. The Sixteenth All-Union Congress ef the Communist Party, 
in 1930, decided that it was the duty of the trade unions actually to take 
the lead in promoting “ socialist competition ”, and f^lso to organise 
‘‘ shock brigades ” (udarniki) in order to raise to the utmost the pro- 
ductivity of the wholes community. Not unnaturally, this lesson was hard 
to learn. It has taken nearly a decade to persuade the strongest defenders 
of trade unionism that its function as an “ organ of revolt ” against the 
autocracy of each capitalist employer, and as an instrument for extracting 
from his profits the highest possible wage for the manual workers whom 
he em])loyed, had passed away with the capitalist employer himself.® It 
required long-continued instruction to convince all the workmen that 
when they, in the aggregate, had the disposal of the entire net product 
of th(‘. nation’s combined imlustry, it vras not in the “ profits ” of each 
establishment, but in the total amount produced by the conjoined 
labours of tln^ whole ol’ them, that they were pecuniarily interested ; and 
that what trade union organisation had to protect was, not so much the 
wage-rates of the workers in particular industries, as the earnings, and, 
indeed, the whole conditions of life, inside the factory and outside, of all 
the wag(i-(nirners of the USSJl. 

Trade Union Structure in the USSR 

We are now in a position to appreciate the difference between the 
structure of the trade unions in Soviet Communism from that of those of 

^ Report of Ninth (\)n(jrcss of Trade Unimis,- 1931, pp. 25-26. 

“ ITo was appointtMl in 19111 to bo director of Gosisdat (siibsoquenlly called 0^?iz), 
the great st-ate publishing establishment of the liSFSK. The struggle is summarised in 
Dtv rusttischtn Oeweikuchaflen, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, pp. 141-143. 

® This has to bo perpetually impressed, not only on young recruits but also on experi- 
enced foreign trade unionists w^orking in the USSR. “ The primary task of the trade 
unions in the So\ ict Union ”, declared Shvernik, the Secretary of the AU-Union Central 
Committee of the Trade Unions, in an address to 130 foreign worker delegates, in the 
Moscow Palace of Labour {Moscow Daily News, November 12, 1932), “ is to make workers 
realise that, ns the sole owners of the means of production, they must learn to take responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of these means.” Hence, ho continued, “ the soviet trade union 
is not an isolated body, but an integral part of the entire soviet s^^stem, assisting in the 
fulfilment of production programmes by organising socialist competition and shock 
brigades, and attending to the cultural and economic requirements of the workers 
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Britain or the United States. The British or American trade union, being 
formed to fight the employers in each industry against any lowering of 
the wage-rates of particular crafts, and using for this purpose the device 
of cbllective bargaining to prevent the cut-throat competition among 
unemployed workmen for particular jobs, takes the form of a combination 
of workers of a particular craft, or, in the alternative, of a particular 
industry, seizing every opportunity for extracting higher wages from the 
employers of the particular establishments in which the members are 
employed. Each craft or industry, desperately anxious to save its own 
members from the morass of unemployment, accordingly fights for its own 
hand, irrespcc;tive of the effect on the cost of production of the establish- 
ment as a whole, or on the wage-rates of other crafts or industries. The 
soviet trade union, on the other hand, is not formed to figlit anybody, 
and has no inducement to prevent the competition among workmen for 
particular jobs. The pecuniary interest of its members is found in the 
productivity of soviet industry in general, which is made up of the pro- 
ductivity of all the factories in wJiich they work ; and it is this aggregate 
productivity, not any])ody’s profits, on which the standard wage-rates of 
all of them will directly dej)end. Moreov(*r, apart from money wages, the 
soviet trad(' union is interested in its members’ protection against in- 
dustrial accidents, and the amenity and healthfulness of their places of 
work ; in diseussijig and advising on the plans on which the factory is 
carried on ; in conducting the comrades’ courts in which the members 
themselves deal with minor delinquencies of their own number ; in the 
amount of food and other commodities that, in the factory cooperative ” 
(iniduding the newly developed factory farms), can be got for the money 
wage ; in the administration of the sickness and accident and old-age 
pension insurance, which is entrusted to the local committee that the 
factory elects ; in the “ legal bureaux ” which it maintains for the aid 
of its members in obtaining their rights ; in the housing accommodation 
secured for the* personnel ; in the club-house which the fixetory provides 
for the members’ recreation and education ; in the holiday resorts, oppor- 
tunities for travel, and t ickets for tlu^atre and oper'a that the union secures 
for its members. It will Jbe noted that in all this large and ever-growing 
sphere of trade union functions, the trade union acts as an organisation 
not of producers, for its members do not produce these services, but of 
consumers, in which all the workers in the enterprise are equally concerned. 

This brings us to the most important difference in structure between 
trade unionism in the U8SR and that in other countries : fxs the soviet 
trade unions have not to fight profit-making employers, but to share in 
the organisation of the industry in which they are engaged, it is the estab- 
lishment as a whole, not any particular craft within it, and the whole of 
the establishments turning out th*e same kind of product, not any par- 
ticular branch of the industry, that is made the unit of trade union struc- 
ture. And as all those working in the establishment are cooperatively 
creating the product, and not only tliose of any particular craft, or grade. 
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or age, or sex, trade union membership logically embraces the whole staff 
or personnel of the establishment, from the general manager to thet>ffice- 
boy, from tlic foreman to the apprentice, from the most scientifically 
qualified specialist to the least skilled general labourer.^ * 

Hence the trade union in the USSR is neither a craft nor an industrial 
union. It is nearest to what has been called, in Great Britain, an employ 
nient union, in its most ideal comprehensiveness in a national monopoly. 
All tliose who work within any one establishment — the manager, the 
technicians, the clerks and book-keepers, the foremen, the artisans and 
labourers, the fac.tory doctors and nurses, and even the canteen cooks 
and cleaners, and this entire personnel in all the establishments producing 
the same commodity or service throughout the US81t — are included in 
one union, whether the object of the nation -widrt enterprise be extracting, 
manufacturing, transporting or distributing commodities, or rendering 
administrative or cultural services of any kind. 

A further principle, following from that of looking to the product 
instead of to th(', profit, is that of nation-wide organisation by establish- 
ments. All the tens of thousands of establishments in the USSR are 
grouped together for trade union purposes according to their sev(ual pre- 
dominant products. This involves that all the wage-earners in each estab- 
lishment should belong to the particular trade union in which the cstab- 
lishmeiiu is included. There are now no local trade unions, any more than 
craft or industrial unions. The number of separate mi ions, which has 
varied from time t.o time, was brought down to 23 , then raised in 1931 
to 47 ; and on the comprehensive reorganisation in 1934, further increas(‘d 
to 154, having membershi])s ranging from less than a hundred thousand 
to half a million or so. We may add that, at the end of 1933 the aggregate 
contribut ing membership of the trade unions amounted to about eighteen 
million persons — far more than in the trad(‘ unions of all the rest of the 
world put together— representing a total census population of something 
lik(i forty millions, being at least one-fourth of that of the whole of the 
US 8 R .2 

1 It is to bo notcul that “ tho one-sbop oiio-imion priiiciplo ” was laid down as axiomatic 
at tho So(!ond Trado Union (\niferonc‘c of 1900, and brs oven- since bt;en incroasingly 
boliovod in {Sovni Tradt Unions, by Robert VV. Dunn, 1928, pp. 13-14;. Tho railway 
workers’ union (AZ RG), which was tho first (vfToctmdy to establish a union for tho wholo 
country, included from the out. sot all grades" of railway employees, in all districts, from 
the lughest superintendents to the lowest firemen {Die rnssischeyi (hwprhschaftfn, by 
Michael Jakobson, 1932, ]). 9). 

® 'riie non-unionists among tbo wage-earners, of whom at any jiartieular date there 
may be as many as four or five millions, comprise in the main : {a) newly engagofl peasants 
fresh from the farms, and other recruits for iho first tlireo months of their service ; {h) 
seasonal workers returning periodically to peasant householils, though some sections of 
these, like the Leningrad dock labourers, »^a.re strongly unionised ; (c) workers in newly 
established isf»l ted factories distant from industrial centres, to which trade union organisa- 
tion has not yet spread ; (rf) isolated wage-earners or small groups, engaged at wages by 
kustar artels or on peasant farms ; (e) a steadily diminishing projiortion of boys and girls 
under sixteen ; and (/) an uncertain number of the “ depriv(‘d ” categories, statutorily 
exidudod from trade union membership, but unobtrusively allowed to continue in employ- 
ment at wages or on salaries, sometimes because their services are particularly useful. 
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The aggregate membership in past years is given as under : 

1917 . . 1,475,000 1920 . . 5,122,006 

1918 . . 1,946,000 1921 . . 8,418,362 

1919 . . 3,706,779 

The total then fell to 5,846,000, largely due to the exclusion of individual 
independent handicraftsmen (kustari) and members of cooperative 
associations of owner-producers, or of the old artels. It continued to 
decline until 1923. It then rose as under : 

1924 . . 5,822,700 1926 . . 8,768,200 

1925 . . 6,950,000 1927 . . 9,827,000 

• 

The trade union hierarchy — we use this word, as already explained, 
witliout any implication of dependence upon a superior authority — like 
the other parts of the USSll constitutional structure, is built up, in each 
trade union, by a series of indirect elections based at the bottom upon 
direct popular election by the mcmlxu’s of that union, whether paid by 
wage's or salaries, irrespective of sex, craft, vocation, grade or amount of 
remuneration ; assembled in relatively small meetings of men and women 
actually associated in work, whether by hand or by brain, in any kind of 
industrial or other establishment.. This trade union organisation has been 
only gradually formed into a broadly based pyramid uniform in its con- 
stitution in all trade unions all over the USSR, and this evolution has even 
now not readied comphite identity. As it stood in 1933 it was well sum- 
marised in a spc'ccli by Shvernik, the General Secretary of the All-Union 
Cential Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). ‘‘We have at present ”, 
he said, “ forty-seven unions, each head(*d by its own central committee. 
The central committees . . . have regional committees . . . under them ; 
then come tlu' factory committees [fabkom] and the lo(;al c.oraraittees 
[mestkom] in soviet institui ions ; and in addition to these the trade union 
group organisers. This principle of building up the trade unions . . . 
has enabled us to bring all enterprises, all soviet and [trading] business 

In Soptembor Slivcrni*K (Secretary of the All-Union (Central Oomniittoe of Trade 

UnionH), in f)r()p()undinp the scheme of reorganisation, com]>lamed tliat 22 j)or cent of all 
those ernploytMl for wag(\s or salary in the USSJt were outside the trade unions ; he said 
that the agricultural state farm workers’ union had only 49 per cent, and the stock- 
breeding staU) farm workers’ union and that of the peat workers only 54 per cent of the 
persons emjdoyed, whilst tJie railway-construction workers had no mor(5 than 61 per cent. 
Even the machine tractor station workers had only 73 per cent, the building /trades workers 
only 74 per cent, and tlio miners only 77 per cent in their respective unions {Moscotv 
Daily News, September 10, 1034). 

The rules for admission, as revised in September 1931 by the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions (AZUC!), run as follows : All perlnanent wage (or salary) earners may join a 
trade union during the first days of emphjyraeiit. Scjasonal workers may be admitted as 
soon as they have comi)letcd two months’ uninterrupted work, and this waitmg period 
may bo waived if they were engaged as seasonal workers in the previous year. Members 
of collective farms engaging in industrial, transport or building work as wage (or salary) 
earners may at once join the appropriate union {E konomischeskaja Zhizn, September 16, 
1931). 
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institutions within tho si)here of trade union organisation. [There are now 
513,000 trade union groups, but] the basic nucleus ... is the factory 
committee [fabkom] and the local committee or mestkom in soviet^ and 
[(jommenaalJ busiiu^.ss organisations. There are 180,040 . . . committees 
of this kind. There are 888 -regional departments . . . and ... 47 
central committees of trade unions. ... All branches of national economy 
are covered by the trade union organisations, which unite in their ranks 
75 per cent of the total number of those working [for wages or salaries] 
in our national economy.” ^ 

The basis of the trade union liicrarchy is tlie meeting or meetings for 
the choice of the lactory committee (fabkom) which, in government 
offices and trading establishments and in all non-industrial institutions, is 
called the local committee (mestkom). The rule is to have one such com- 
mittee covering the whole of each establishment. But in the great cities 
there are enterprises so small that several of tliem have to be grouped 
together to eh^ct one factory committees Such a tiny unit is, however, 
more characteristi(i of the non-industrial establishments, sucli as hospitals 
or other medical institutions ; schools, collegers and universities, and 
res(‘-arch institutions ; and the local offices of government departments. 
As was the case also before the revolution, the characteristic industrial 
establishin(mt (or “ plant ”) in the industry of the USSR has thousands of 
workers employed in its various departments, in numerous separate 
buildings erected upon an extensive site, which often exceeds in area a 
square mile. Thus the Rostselmash Agricultural Machine Works at 
Rostov-on-Don, which is not by any means th(' largest plant, but which 
employs as many as 13,000 workers, has 32 separale shops, in which there 
are no fewer than 4vSl brigades Each brigade has its own meetings 
for discussion, and also for the election of its own trade union organiser 
and “ educational orgaaiiser ”, these being usually unpaid officers. There 
should also bi* an unpaid dues-collector ” for each, and one or more 

insurance ” d(‘l(‘gates. Each shop also holds its own shop meetings, at 
one of which a “ sho]) comraittee ” of sev^en members is eh'cted for the 
ensuing hair-y(‘ar, with a ])resid(mt and a secindary. For the facl-ory 
committee in tin’s great establishment the trade*’'unioTi members assemble 
half-yearly in their several “ shof>s ”, 32 in number, each of which elects 
one d(degato, or in the larger .shops two' or three, making 51 altogether. 
The total number of members of the l8(i,G40 fabkoms and mestkoms in 
the USSR is estimated at something like two millions, to which must be 
added another million or so of members of the various sub-committees or 
commissions working under these committees. Thus, apart from the 

^ speech of ICt/' to Foreign Delegated by N. M. ShvortiiU. General Socrotary of the 
AUCCTl^, delivered May S, lUSIj (Moseow : Cl^oiieralivo Publishing Society of Fortiigri 
Workers in the USSR. 1933, p. (>). The luimbor of trade union groups given in iShvernik’s 
sp<'(‘eh to the Ninth All-Union Timle Union Congress itself ; si'e “ The Soviet Trade 
Unions on the Threshold of tho Second Five- Year Plan ” in Up port of the Ninth Trade 
Union Congress (same publishers, p. 94). • 

* A brigade may be a particular shift, or, a group engaged on a common job. 
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officers* paid and unpaid, at least 15 per cent of tlie trade union members 
are actively engaged in committee work.^ 


Trade Union Elections in the USSR 

It must not be supposed that these trade union elections are tame and 
lifeless affairs. The resolutions of the Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the 
Communist Party, repeated in substance at the Fifth Plenum of the 
AUCCTU in 1931, went into elaborate detail as to the steps to be taken, 
in every establishment in every trade union in every part of the USSR, 
to make the election an occasion for a stirring campaign among all the 
wage-earners, in which the “ activists ” — those who actually took part in 
the campaigiiing work — numbered more than two millions ; in Moscow 
alone more than 100,00Ci^ 

l^or was the trade union election campaign of 1931 an exceptional 
effort. In 1933 we find the AUCCTU, which is the apex of the trade union 
pyramid for the whole USSR, again issuing detailed instructions for a still 

^ Jt may bo iioiod tliai thcHC i) 0 |)ular mootings for trado nriion ])usin(‘Hs (including 
elections of delegates to olb<'r councils and committees) difbu* m tlie following respects 
from the mei'tings of worhcTs, also held in tlu' factories, oftiecs or institutions but separately 
and at ditfenml dales, from wliich (*manate tlu‘ soviet hierarchy. The trade> union nu'cting 
(a) admits workers under eighteen, but is confined to those ol all ages contributing to the 
trjjd(‘ union ; (h) its decisions within its own sphere of action, and not contrary to law, 
can be \etoed only by the higlHu* authorities of tho trade union hierarchy, not. by those 
ol the soviet hierarchy; (r) it has nothing corresponding to tho non-factory nu'ctings 
wlu're the sf)-call(*d unorganised woikers, lunrig either domestic workers or those who aro 
not working for wage or salary, can vo((‘ for the soviet. 

The trade union meetings arc invariably liehl on th(‘ premises of the factory, otTicc or 
institution, which have to be ])lac(‘d gratuitously at the disposal of the trade union for 
this purpose, eitlicr in tbc evening or at some other time outside working hours that is 
most convenient to those entitled tf) attend. Althougli tbo minimum age for admission 
t.o trade union membershi|i is sixteen, only those who have attained the age of eigliteen 
are (‘ritilled to vote at (‘h'ctions. Those em])Ioved [lart time in more than one factory, 
office or institute may attend tin' meetings of all of them, but may vote only one-e at any 
election. 

“ See Shvi'rnik’s sjM'cch to Ninth All-Union Trade TTnion (kingress U The Soviet Trade 
Unions on the Thrt'shold of the Second Five-Year Ulan ”, l{)ii3, p. 1)0). As an immediate 
outcome of this campaign throughout the USSK. no fewer than 1, 200,000 applications 
were mad(‘ for trade union membcrshi]), more than l.o0,000 for membershi}) of tin* Y'oung 
Comrnuni.st League (Lomsomejs), and 1()0,000 for nunnbershij) of the (V)minunist Party. 
“ The ranks of t lu^ shock-workers w’crc reinforced by the addition of 920,000 new worki'rs. 
130,000 new shock-brigades and busine.ss-aecountmg brigades wen^ organised and 2r)0,000 
w'orkers’ recommemlatjons submitted (to the managements). ... As a result of this 
campaign a numbm- of enterprises began to overhaul their industrial and financial plans. 
Sinniniiig up the work of the traile unions in connection wdth the election (;am])aign we 
must say outright that in no other country save the USSR, in no other trade unions 
save those of the soviets, is there such a highly devidoped trade union democracy ” 
{ibid.). 

In the collective agreement campaign ” at Dniopropetrovsk in 1933, “ in jireparation 
for the appr«)aching Ninth Congress of Tra^fo Unions”, “the 40,000 w^orkers of tho 
Dniopropetrovsk steel plant responded . . . wuth great enthusiasm. During this period 
282 new shock-brigades and 98 cost-aecou!itjng brigades were organised. 'J4io Communist 
J^arty recruited 286 new members ; 60 joined the trade union. More than 76 per cent of 
the workers attend toehnieal schools ” (pamj)hlet by L. Kaufmann, published by tho 
(Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1932 : see also Moscow 
News, weekly ediiion, March 23, 1932). ■ 
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greater campaign.^ It commands that, for 1933, these elections. must 
be made the occasion for resolute proletarian self-criticism, both through 
voluntary ‘ check-up ’ brigades of the workers, reviewing the work of their 
representatives, and through ‘ mass-accounting ’ meetings, where ^very 
trade union official, from the group dues-collector to the president of the 
factory (or ‘ plant ’) committee, must report, to union members and non- 
members alike, what he has accomplished during the year. The ^ election 
campaign ’ must help in the drive against absenteeism, in training new 
workers and taking them into the union, and in spreading knowledge of 
constructive achievements. It should give a new impulse to socialist 
competition and sho(;k-brigade work, as well as in action for improving 
workers’ living conditions. ... All the work of the election campaign 
should be based on socialist competition betweei. the various trade union 
groups within the plant (establishment), and between plants, for the best 
mobilisation of th(‘ working masses to carry out the Plan ; the greatest 
improvement in living conditions ; 100 per cent attendance at election 
meetings ; (uirolrnent of new workers into tlie union.” Prior to the actual 
election meetings, there are to be preliminary accounting ” meetings, 
when every officer and representative must give an account of his steward- 
ship ; and also discussion meetings in the groups formed by brigades or 
shifts. The account of the work done must be put in the “ wall news- 
papers ”, which should be renewed daily whilst the campaign lasts ; and 
full use must be made of the radio, the movies, the local press, “ evenings 
of questions and answers ”, meetings of wives and children of workers, 
and so on, in order to “ mobilise the masses ” to take part in the elections 
and to understand the problems. To draw up the programme of the elec;- 
tion campaign, and to fix tin? dates of the vai ioiis meetings, together with 
the publication of the names of candidates and tln^ actual conduct of the 
election, will be ihe work of special election commissions for each shop 
and for the whole (*stal)lishmeut, chosen by tra,d(‘. union members at. the 
accounting or special meetings, and confirmed by the next higher trade 
union authority. Nominations may be made orally at a meeting, or by 
handing in a signed list of names. Five days before the election, the list 
of candidates must be posted in all main shops, flepartments, clubs, “ lied 
Corners ”, residential barracks and workmen's trains, l.ogether with the 
production ex])eriencc of, and the social work accomplished by each 
candidate, with the name of his nominator. At the eh*ction mec^ting there ‘ 
must bt* 75 per cent present of the trade union members actually working 
on that date. V^oting is by show of hands, to be counted by special 
counters elected by the meeting. To be elected, a candidate must be 
approved by at least 60 per cent of the voters present. A mere plurality 
cannot elect. 

We have no information as to the fextent of the “ liveliness ” of these 

1 See the lengthy and detailod instructions for the “ election campaign ’’ published in 
the official trade union organ Trud, of which a summary appeared in the Moscow Daily 
News, December 12, 19,32. 
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trade union election campaigns throughout the whole country ; and it 
may well be that, over so vast an area as the USSR, with electorates of 
very different habits and capacities, the well-meant instructions emanating 
from# the highest trade union authority will not always be fully obeyed. 
But we have been impressed by various testimonies on the subject. The 
workers’ meetings are frequent and well attended, to the extent of 50, and 
sometimes even 75 per cent of the whole body, and by women as well as 
by men. They are the occasions for much unrestrained discussion of 
persons, as well as of industrial policy, and local conditions of life. There 
is a laudable desire to encourage the newer and younger members, and to 
recruit the committees with new blood. And — what seems to us very 
noteworthy — the members of the Communist Party, wlio undoubtedly 
constitute most of the “^ictivists” giving liveliness to an election cam- 
paign, do not monopolise the places. On the contrary, they definitely 
promote the election of a considerable number of “ non-Party ” candidates, 
in order, as they quite frankly say, to bring them effectively into the work 
of administration, which to be successful, needs to be based upon proper 
representation of the whole people.^ 

The total number of meetings in the USSR for the election of factory 
committees, even within each of the 154 trade unions, has not been 
ascertained, but is evidently very largo — in some of these unions running 
into tens of thousands. For tlie entire eighteen million membership of 
the whole 154 unions, the number of such meetings concerned in the elec- 
tion of no fewer than 5K1,0()0 groups, brigades or shifts, and about one- 
third of that number of committees, must run into something like a 
million. As these members’ mc^etings are held at intervals throughout the 
year — though only once or twice a year for the purpose of electing the 
factory committee — their aggregate number, in the whole USSR, must be 
in the neighboiirliood of five millions in every twelve-month — certainly a 
broad popular base for the trade union hierarchy ! 

But these mein])ers’ meetings are much more than the base of a 
hierarchy. Tlie jjolitical science, student must not allow the excitement of 
the election campaigns in the trade unions to obscure the more solid daily 
work of the various committees and commissions, regional councils and 
central committees of each union, in wliich, as we have seen, apart from 
the salaried officials, not fewer than a couple of million members are con- 
tinuously engaged. It must be remembered that the fabkom and mestkom 
have a large part to play in the current administration of tlie factory, 
office or institution. The meetings for these purposes are frequent and 
lengthy, often with elaborate agendas, which differ from entel'prise to 
enterprise. The manager or director, with the technicians most nearly 
concerned, meet, on terms of equality,* the representatives of every grade 

* 

^ For iho Rostov Agricultural Machine Works (Rostselmasli) we happen to have the 
figures. Of the 51 meinhers of the factory committee, only 24 were, in 1932, members 
of the Communist Tarty. Much the same proportion was found in the 32 shop committees, 
and among the 400 Irado union officials (mostly unpaid). 
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in the establishment. Often more striking to our western eyes than a 
factory meeting is the administration, by such a committee (mestkom) of a 
non-industrial institution. We ourselves attended, during our voyage, a 
meeting of the ship’s soviet ”, belonging to the Seafarers’ Trade Utiion, 
at which the captain laid the ship’s accounts before the meeting of the 
entire crew and explained the items. One of the electricians presided, 
and all sections of the ship’s company, including several women, were 
represented. As the accounts indicated a loss on the voyage, various 
criticisms were made on the expenses. One sailor asked why the ships 
used such a costly wharfage site on the Thames. The captain replied 
that it was worth the rent to be so near the butter market. One of the 
stewards asked why such a high speed had been maintained on the last 
voyage ; only to be told that a i)(5tter price wvs expected for the cargo 
if it could reach the Thames before a specified day. Many other questions 
and answers followed. ]t was impossible not to })e impressed with the^ 
educjitional value of the discussion, as well as by the complete sense of 
comradeship among all ranks, and the feeling of being engaged in a 
common task. 

W(! add another sample, in an account by an American nurse, of an 
ordinary m(‘(d/ing of the Medical Workers’ Union in a Leningrad hospital. 
“ The routine in(‘-e,tings of these unions are apt to be vivid occasions, with 
a pictures(|uc nul -kerchiefed lamulry worker in the chair, a woman doctor 
graduated from the Sorbonne as recoiding secretary, and committees 
including the tolerant, hurnorous-eyed director of tin' institution, who 
may have b(‘en a famous specialist fiftetui ye^ars ago, an (‘xcitabh* young 
doctor who is ecjually enthusiastic, for communism and for medical research, 
a sleepy stove-man whose high boots reck of poorly cuied leather, and 
several rows of whispering, stolid nurses and orderlies. The meetings last 
long into the night, as much of the d(‘tailed administration of the hospital 
or clinic, is disciissinl and decided h(*re. Complicated teclinical details have 
to be put into slow a,nd sinqihi language, a process often exacting heavy 
toll from the patience of the nimble-wittt'd doctors, but when the session 
is at last over th(*re has usually been worked out a rather remarkable under- 
standing of the situation, together with the Intelligent, cooperation of 
different groups among the staff. These union meetings are a real school 
of democracy.” ^ 

The Trade Union Factory Committee 

The trade union factory (FZIv) or institution committee (fabkom or 
mestkom) of between 5 and 50 members, has important, varied and con- 
tinuous functions. Its plenum meetings may not be more fixM^uent than 
once a quarter, ^ but it always elects annually a president and secretary, 
who in all the larger units generally give their whole time to trade union 

ft 

^ Ilenlth Work in Soviet Fuftsia, by Anna J. Haines, j). 33. 

“ In the largo industrial plants the oommitteoa of the various shops, shifts or brigades, 
to which reference has already been made, usually meet three or four times a month, 
independently of the meetings of the fabkom ji 
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work ; and a presidium of half a dozen to a dozen members, which usually 
meets every week or two,^ It undertakes, as regards all those employed 
in the factory, office or institution, the detailed administration of the 
varif)us branches of social insurance ; the arrangements for sending 
workers to convalescent or holiday homes ; the management of the factory 
club, the factory canteen or dining-rooms, and any factory cultural under- 
takings, and even the allocation among the workers of theatre and concert 
tickets placed at their disposal. For any or all of these duties separate 
commissions may be appointed, on which trade union members not elected 
to the factory committee may be asked to serve. ^ The officers and pre- 
sidium of the committee are in constant relations with the management 
of the factory, office or institute, over which they have no actual control, 
but which must always i.’aform the factory committee of proposed changes, 
discuss with them any of the workers’ grievances, hear their suggestions, 
and generally consult with them as to the possibility of increasing the out- 
put, lessening waste and diminishing cost. It is tlie factory committee 
which organises shock brigades, and, on behalf of the workers, enters into 
“ socialist competition ” with other factories, offices or institutions, as to 
which can achieve the most during a given period. 


Collective Bargaining in the USSR 

The soviet trade unions play such a large part in social administration, 
and have so many dillcrent functions, that the foreign observer is apt to 
underestimate the amount and the importance of their work in collective 
bargaining. Far from there being less collective bargaining in the USSR 
than in Great Britain or the United States, or in Germany before the 
Hitlerite dictatorship, there is actually very much more than in any other 
country in tJie world. To make this clear we must anticipate what will be 
explained in greater detail in our subsequent chapter entitled ‘‘ Planned 
Production for Community Consumption ”. 

In the USSR, as in every country in which trade unionism has passed 
from the stage of small local combinations to that of national unions com- 
prising whole industries, the standard time-rates in eu-ch industry arc 
settled, not by the sevfiral establishments or localities in which the 
industry is carried on, but in negotiations between committees representing 
respectively the whole of the workers and the whole of the managements 
in the country. So far as concerns the basic rates of time wages in each 

^ Amoii^; the usual subcommittees or commissions under the factory committee aro 
those (1) for the protection of workers and tho promotion of their health, ineliidinp; safe- 
guarding of machinery, housing, day nurseries, rest-houses, etc. ; (2) for' “ cultural- 
educational matters ”, including technical classes, libraries, wall newspapers, theatre 
tickets, etc. ; (. 3 ) wage assessments and dispjitc^s ; ( 4 ) production, including all possible 
improvements m productivity ; (b) auditing ; (6) finance ; ( 7 ) international workers* 
relief ; (8) cooperative society ; ( 9 ) clubhnanagoment, and often many others. 

Those who give their whole time to trade union duties receive from trade union funds 
salaries equal to their earnings in the factory. All others are allowed “ time oil ”, without 
any objection by the managomont, without loss of pay, to perform any duties for which 
their fellow-workmen have chosen them. • 
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union, and the coefficient of increase to be applied to these for the ensuing 
year throughout tlie whole of soviet industry, this collective bargaining is 
conccutrated, in the main, in one prolonged and manifold discussion, in 
th(i early months of each year, between the AUCCTU and the cefitral 
committ,(‘o.s of all the 154 trade unions, on the one hand, and the repre- 
scntativ(‘S of the Sovnarkom and the managements of the various trusts 
and public services on the other. The note in these discussions is not one 
of conflict and struggle between two hostile parties, each endeavouring to 
deprive the other of something to which it clings for its own benefit, but 
rathiu' one of objective examination of the statistical facts and the con- 
siderations of public policy, to which both parties agree to defer. “ The 
peculiar feature of the soviet collective agreements ”, said a trade union 
representative, “ is the absence of the enemy purty.” It is, indeed, not 
so much a new rate of wages that has to be determined as tlie “ General 
Plan ” of soviet industry for the ensuing year or years, in which, as will 
be ex])Iained in a subsequent chapter, the amount of wages is only one 
of several determining factors. The collective bargaining of the trade 
unions is far from being merely series of tussles Ix'tween “ labour ” and 
“ capital ”, as to tlie shifting boundary-line between wages and jiroiits. 
What emerges from the discussions is specific allocation of tlie entire net 
product of the community’s industry, arrived at by agreement as to the 
nature and amount of the aggregate suras to be set aside for particular 
objects of common concern. Although there is no tribute of rent or profit 
to be abstracted, it is recognised that the whole produce cannot be dis- 
tributed as personal wages ”. A substantial ])art must annually be 
devotixl not only to repairs and making good the depreciation of plant, 
but also to the extension of the nation’s industry, and the building and 
equipping of additional mines, factories, ships and railways. This expan- 
sion is universally recognised as necessary, not meredy tn meet the 
clamorous demand of the workers themselv(‘s for additional commodities 
but also in order to make the USSR as far as possible independent of the 
hostih*. capitalist states. There is no limit within view to tliis effective 
(h‘mand i’or mon* goods, and b(*ttcr ; and as we shall show, in a substxpiont 
chaj)t(‘r, th(‘re is no reason to suppose that any speh limit will ever appear. 
Jt is, indeed, one of the essential conditions of “ Planned Production for 
Comnumity Consumption ” that it provides for the popular demand being 
always effixdive demand ”, either for commodities and services, or for 
holidays and a shortening of the hours of labour. But the annual increavSe 
of industry is necessarily limited by the forces then and there available, 
and in ]>articular by the labour power of the ever-increasing population, 
swollen by the jieasants whom the mechanisation of agriculture is con- 
stantly dispensing with. Here the •statistics annually worked out by the 
State T^lannuig Commivssion carry irr(^sistible weight. Tt is to no one’s 
interest to waste any of the labour force that will be available, and thus 
xllow unemployment to recur. Then there are the necessary ‘‘ overhead 
charges ” of t he nation to be provided for ; the cost of all the government 
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departments, national defence, and the administration of justice, together 
with a matter in which the workers of the USSR are more keenly interested 
Ihanthose of any other country, namely, scientific exploration and research. 
Here, too, the calculation is largely a matter of statistics of how much can 
be immediately undertaken out of the programme already decided on by 
the people’s representatives. Finally there is the total estimated cost of 
the extensive and ever-expanding social services, including not only the 
whole educational and “ pre-school ” system, with all its maintenance 
scholarships ; the far-flung state medical service in its innumerable forms ; 
the endless task of sanitation and rehousing for the whole population ; the 
constantly growing social insurance to which the workers make no indi- 
vidual contribution ; the publicly organised provision for physical and 
mental recreation of every kind, and so on. This whole expenditure — 
now amounting to about 50 per cent of what the workman draws in cash 
as his wages-“is significantly known as the “socialised wage”. It is 
always the subject of trade union pressure, but of pressure for its increase, 
]iotwithstandiiig the obvious fact that every kopek of increase lessens the 
balance that is available for distribution as “ personal wages ”. For it is 
the whole of what remains, after the above-named “ cuts ” have been 
made from the ('stimated product of the year, that the trade unions accept 
as the lump sum available for the personal wages of the whole aggregate 
of workers by hand or by brain. It is the amount of this residue divided 
l)y the total number of workers that enables the coefficient of increase of 
standard time wages — the percentage by which last year’s wage-rates can 
be augmented — to be calculated. 

Exactly how this aggregate wage-fund shall be slnired among the whole 
army of workers employed at wages or salaries is left, very largt^ly, to be 
worked out by the central committees of the 154 trade unions, in consulta- 
tion with their joint body, the All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUCCTU). We can give here only a brief summary of the way 
it is done, leaving to our subsequent chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” 
a fuller exposition alike of principle and practice. It must here suffice to 
say that the trade unionists in the USSR, after various experiments in the 
nature of “ trial and erroi ”, agree in a common system of grading, which 
is continually being better adjusted to the technical peculiarities and the 
changitig circumstances of the various localities in which each industry is 
carried on. Separate provision has to be made for the remuneration, on 
the one hand, of apprentices and other novices, and such indispensable 
but non-material workers as gatekeepers and clerks ; and, on the other, 
for that of specialist technicians and administrators, all of whom, it will 
be remembered, are members of the t^fade union concerned. In all these 
cases it has become plain to all concerned that the decisive factor is the 
necessity of attracting to each industry and each locality the necessary 
“ cadres ” of each kind of skill and ability. The problem is not one of 
trying how little the indispensable people can be got for, but of iliscover- 
ing by what iinlucements and speciaj provision for training the existing 
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shortage in these ‘‘ cadres ” can be most effectively diminished. Then the 
main body of manual workers are divided into eight or more grades, as 
may bo found most suited to the industrial processes ; grades not accord- 
ing to craft or function, but according to degrees of skill or capacity, very 
largely based on its relative scarcity. The grades are, in fact, grades of 
wage-rates ; fixed according to what is called ‘‘ social value ”, which means, 
in effect, according to the relative scarcity of any particular kind of capacity 
to perform the operations required. These graded wage-rates rise by 
steps from one for the unskilled worker to two, four or eight times that 
amount per month for different degrees of skill or capacity. Any worker 
may enter any grade for which he can perform the work. The zealous 
and ambitious young man in the lowest grade (say grade one) may at 
any time claim to be promoted to grade two. “ V"ery well,” is the response, 
“ you can have a fortnight’s trial. If in that time you make good, to the 
satisfaction of the management and of the trade union ollicial, you will 
r(;main in grade two, and draw its higher rate of wage. If not, you will 
revert to your lower grade.” Presently the workman claims lo be able to 
proceed to grade four, when the same procedure is gone through. Tln^ 
result is that a v(‘ry large, proportion of the young workers -in one factory 
wo were told, it ran up to 90 per cent -are found to b(*. voluntarily studying 
in evening classes (which charge no fees), endeavouring to “ improve 
their qualificai-ions ”. As theie is no risk of unemployment, and as all 
the workers in each industry are in one and the same union, there are no 
“ demarcation ” disputes. As every increase in skill and capacity means 
increase of output and decrease of “ spoilage ” or waste, the management, 
and equally the trade union, has nothing but welcome for its unskilled 
labour(*rs turning themselves into skilled mechanics, and even into 
scientifically educated engin(‘ers. All that is (\ssential is that the growth 
of net oiitjmt should at- least ke(*p pace with the increased wage-bill. 

80 much for the principles and m(‘thods by which the collective bar- 
gaining ovt'r the national wage-rates is conducted. But in all industries, 
and in every country, the sphere of collective bargaining comprises much 
more than the national scale of wage-rates. Over all the rest of the field, 
it is tlu^ local organisations of each union in tfie USSJi that enter into 
])rotract(‘d discussions with the management of the particula.r factory in 
wiiich the members are working. In ther first place, there is the per])etual 
business ol‘ fixing t he piecework rates for each task or process. Here the 
national timework rate for each hour’s work has to be translated into an 
equivalent payment for eacli job, so that any worker accepted for employ- 
ment, and not subject to any physical disability, should be able, with 
ordinary diligence, to earn at leasj; the standard rate for each month. 
What is in di^'p'v usable in fixing piece^wk rates is equality as between 
diffenmt tasks or processes. Those workers who work more quickly or 
more efiiciently, tlnin the common man will, with the full approval of 
the management, and to the eventual advantage of every person in the 
factory, take home higher earnings^ which are amply compensated for 
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by tbe increased output by which everybody gains. In the USSR it is 
the trade union’s own official, the rate-fixer for whose training in the 
principles and practice of rate-fixing the trade union has often paid, who 
has the initiative and the greatest influence in fixing the piecework rates, 
on the basis of equality between different jobs, and of equivalence, for 
the common man of ordinary diligence, of the Warnings by time and by 
the piece. The management has its own officials, who may object to any 
proposed rate as not conforming to these principles. If the experts on 
each side cannot agree, the matter goes to arbitration. But, in the USSR, 
the management has no pecuniary inducement to “ cut ” the rates ! 

We have, however, far from completed the exploration of the sphere 
of collective bargaining in the USSR. For the workman in that land of 
proletarian dictatorship,>ithe factory is not merely the place in which he 
earns a toilsome wage. It is very largely the centre of his life. It often 
provides his dwelling-place and his club, his cliildren’s nursery-school and 
kindergarten, his own and liis wife’s technical classes, their excursions on 
free days and their annual vacations, their extensive and varied social 
insurance. All these things and much else are dealt with by the trade 
union. What is novel and unexpected is to find them matters of (collective 
bargaining witli the factory management, to be provided, wholly or partly 
by tlie management itself, as part of the overhead charges of the under- 
taking, though almost entirely administered by the trade union com- 
mittees. The foreign observer is surprised to find the safety and amenity 
(ff the places of work, the provision of hospital and sanatorium beds, the 
measures taken for the pre^vention of accidents, the provision of additional 
or better dwelling accommodation for the persons employed, the establish- 
ment of (creches and kindergartens for the young children ; the workmen’s 
clubhouse and the technical classes provided to enable them to improve 
their (pialifications — and many other matters of importance to the work- 
men’s daily life, dealt with in the detailed agreement (koldogovor) drawn 
up annually in March between the management and the various workmeiTs 
committees, in time to allow the management to provide, in thc' budget 
for the factory operations, the necessary increases in factory expenditure, 
which have all to find t.fjieir place in thc General Plan. These increases 
are sometimes considerable. “ Four million roubles ”, we read, “ have 
been granted for workers’ housing by thc Petrovsk and Lenin metal 
plant of Dniepropetrovsk, according to the Planning Department of the 
AUCCTU. Two more children’s nurseries will be built. The workers, in 
turn, agree to increase output 38 per cent. Their wages Avill ^o up 24 
per cent. Metal workers up to now have occupied the nineteenth place 
on the wage list. In the present wage revisions they will be elevated to 
third place.” ^ As there are no tributes to private pcirsons of rent or 
profit out of which these expenses can be drawn, the argument turns on 
the necessary limits to such a disposal of the aggregate product, and the 

^ Pamphlet hy L. Kaiifiiiann (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in 
USSR, 1932) ; see Moscow News, weekly edition, March 28, 1932. 
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mutual relation of the shares allotted respectively to these “ socialised 
wages ” and the “ personal wages 

In thesr^. annual discussions with the management of each factory, it 
is astonisliing to see how large is the proportion of the workmen iwho 
are drawn in to take part. In March 1932 Shvernik said : “ The attend- 
ance (d workers and employees at the meetings where drafts of the new 
collective Jigrecunents were discussed has, in a number of enterprises, been 
as high as 95 or 100 per cent. The number of workers who took part in 
drawing up the collective agreement at the ‘ Hammer and Sickle ’ plant 
amount(^d to 98-G p(‘T cent ; at the Stalingrad Tractor plant, 97 per cent ; 
at the ‘ Jted October 97 per cent ; at the Yaroslav Brake plant, 100 per 
cent ; at the Shinsky Textile plant, 100 per cent.” ^ Even if this partici- 
pation in tlie collective bargaining, of practically,, the entire local member- 
ship of the trade union, amounts to no more than attendance at the 
meetings, listening to the speeches, occasionally asking questions, and then 
uiiprotestingly adopting a unanimous decision, this must be admitted to 
be in itself no little political education, and not a bad method of arousing 
in the rank and file that “ consciousness of consent ” which is necessary 
to (‘ilVctive democracy. Moreover, the treaty is never unilateral. An 
agr(;(un(njt made by sovi(‘t workers ”, writes a trade union representative, 
“ is in H'ality a {)romis(* they make to themselves and their fellow-workers 
to fullil ceit'jiin self-det('rmined conditions. No outside coercive power 
exists. ... In c-a])italist countries coilective agreements arc tlie armistice 
tiu'jns of two hostile forc(;s. In the negotiations the employers strive to 
forc;(' th(‘ worst possible conditions on the workers. . . . Here there is no 
enemy. No one tries to give as little as he can for as much as he c*an.” 

A])art, liowever, from the annual disc.ussions, there is a great deal of 
collective bargaining going on throughout the whole year. New deter- 
niinat/ions of picrcework rates have to be made for novel jobs ; there may 
be special bonuses to be given for particular jobs or exceptional service ; 
and then^ is the inevitable stn^ara of com])laints from individual workmen 
abt)ut I’eal or imaginary ill-treatment, expr(‘ssiiig discontent with the 
piecework rates for tlieir particular jobs, or ap]>ealing against dismissal 
or otluu* disclphnary action. Actual suspension of work by a strike is, 
by this lime jo-iictically unknown ; but this does not mean that there 
aj'(^. no diverg(‘n('es of view between the management and whole groij[)s 
of workmen. As we have already mentioned, any such dispute is promptly 
referT(‘d to what is ])opularly termed “ the triangle ”, an arbitration court 
within th(‘ factory, olhee or institution, formed for each occasion and 

^ l)y L. Kaufmann (Co«n)erative Pubii.sliinj^ St)cu‘ty of Foioign Workers in 

USISK, 19l]2); soo Mosroir News, weekly cMlition, March 28, 1932. 

^ Shvt'.rnik’s spet'ch in Jxeport of Ninth Tirade Union Congress, 1933, pp. 64-05. 

Tiiese “ koldor. vor ”, or annual agreements between the factory employees and the 
factory management, an* elaborate and length^ printed documents. That of the “ Red 
l*longh ” works at Moscow for 1933 ran to 70 pages. 16nio ; that of the Eloctrocombinat 
to 59 pages ; that of the First State Factory of Spare Parts to 44 j)ages ; and that of the 
JtadMuy Transport Woikers Union to 64 pages. We print in the appendix a slightly 
abbrexiated 1 r-finslat ion of the koldogovor of w large factory at Gorki. 
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composed of a representative of the management, a leading official of the 
trade union within the establishment and the local official of the cell or 
group within the establishment consisting of members of the Communist 
Parfly. This informal domestic tribunal almost invariably settles the 
dispute on common-sense lines, in a way that is accepted by the disputants. 
Either party could, however, always appeal to the RKK (workers’ control 
commission) on which there sit members of the trade unions as well as 
officers of the trusts ; or, indeed, to the Commissariat (ministry) of Labour 
of the constituent republic within the territory of which the establishment 
is situated, and even, ultimately, to the People’s Commissar for Labour 
of the U8SR.^ Now that these People’s Commissars, whom the AUCCTU 
has always nominated, have been superseded by the AUCCTU itself, it 
is to this highest trade union body that such an appeal would be made. 

It is, however, one thing to get the obligations of the management to 
tlic workers and those of the workers to the management enshrined in a 
'' koldogovor ”, or mutual agreement for the year, and quite another 
tiling to get these reidprocal obligations exactly and punctually fnllilled. 
“ There arc still ”, observed Shvernik at the Ninth All-Union Trade Union 
Congress in 1932, “ a number of very real defects in the way of collective 
agreements to be handled. The most important of these defects is the 
absence of a systematic method of checking up the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions undertaken under the collective agreement both by the workers 
and by th(i administration. Many trade union organisations do nothing 
from year’s end to year's end but record the fact that both parties to 
the agreement have failed to fulfil their obligations, thus limiting their 
activities to the campaign for the conclusion of a new agreement — a 
campaign which is conducted but once a year. This sort of thing must be 
])ut a stop to once and for all. It should be the everyday duty of all 
trad(' union organisations to check up the w^ay the collective agreements 
are being fulfilled. We must succeed in making both our economic bodies 
and our trade union organisations fulfil all the obligations of the collective 
agriMunent. Only then can the collective agreement become a real wx\apon 
in the struggle of the whole working class for the fulfilment of tlie industrial 
and financial plan, for raiding the productivity of labour and for improving 
the material and general living conditions of the workers.” ^ 

Thus the factory committee has extensive and important duties 
tliroughout the year. For all this business, including the desk work and 
interviewing by its officers, and committee and members’ meetings, the 
enterprise which it serves is required to allocate convenient and, properly 
furnished premises with heating and lighting, all free of charge.^ 

^ Tn 1928-1929 there woro still as many as 47 strikes sent up for consideration by the 
People’s Commissar for Labour. In 1929-19Jih there were only 7 {Die russischen Oewerk- 
schafitn, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, p. 1C4), 

In botli years the number was insignificant for so vast an area as the USSR, and for so 
many millions of trade unionists, employed in ten or fifteen thousand separate estaldisliments. 

^ Shvernik’a speech in Itvport of Ninth Trade, Union CongrcJis, pp. 64-0r». 

® Tlie Labour C\)de of 1932, section 15, jordains that “ the managemient of the under- 
taking, institution or enterprise shall grant tl|e committee (fabkom) the use of a room free 
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The factory committee, by means of volunteer '' dues-collectors ” 
collects the trade union contributions of the whole of the trade union 
members within the factory, ofhce or institution. These contributions — 
at on(‘. time paid by the management as a charge on the undertaking— are 
now fixed by the highest delegate congress of each union, and may include 
extra subscriptions for special funds for educational activities, various 
sorts of “ mutual aid ” and sundry voluntary associations, to which only 
a part of the trade union members belong.^ By new regulation of the 
AUCCTU, dating from September 1, 1933, the trade union dues have 
been universally reduced to a fixed one per cent of wages, whilst the 
number and amount of other contributions are cut down to a minimum. 
Trade union members may belong to scv(‘.ral societies, but may not pay 
subscriptions to more than two.‘^ Members! lip lines are now universally 
collected by the sale of stamps to be affixed to the members’ trade union 
cards. 

of chargo, with llio noceHsary (^(jiiipTnoiit, heating and lighting, both for tho ImRinras of 
ilu* eominitt-00 itself and for genoTal and delegate meetings 

^ “ Wh(‘re the system of individual payment of contrihutiona is in foree (now nearly 
iinivoraol) it is geiKually considered ni'cesaary to have ono collector [preaiimably thus 
ongagcil only after Ins day’s work] for every 20 or 30 meinherH. Tlie collector makes one 
round a montli. Jk‘sid(*R the trade union contributions properly so called lie also collects 
other (Hintrduil ions (clubs, mutual aid societies, various associations) and gives a tem- 
porary recei])t to the jiayi^r, whoso account book he takes and transfers to the factory 
committee concerned. Tho factory eiiinmittce subsequently issues oflicial roceiiits for the 
payments made. In many organisations, however, these arrangements work badly ; in 
certnin cases, in ordt^r to simjilify tho work of tho collectors, proposals and experiments 
have been made in ])aying contributions by means of stamps specially issued for tho 
purpose” {The Trade Unton Movement in tiovict Bnnsia, l.L.O., League of Nations, 
1927, p. 82). 

II tooli a long time to put on a projier footing nil trade unions and in all parts of tho 
b^SSK the system of individual jiayment of trade union dues, in substitution of tho former 
system of automatic deductions from wages. Not until tho vSevenlh All Union Congress 
of IVade Unions (192()) coukl it bo reported as comp]et<‘d. Tho scale then fixed was 30 
kopiiks per month for all receiving not exceeding 25 roubles per month earnings, rising 
gradually to 10 roubles per month on earnings exceeding 400 roubles per month. The 
trade union may, with tho consent of the All-Union Congress of the particular union 
(AZIUI), add a supplement not raising the total contribution to more than 4 per cent of 
the highest grade of earnings. This supplement is often from one-half per cent to two 
per cent of the monthly earnings, and is usually devoti-id Jo the expenses of the fabkorn 
or mest.kom. Of the regular diit's, 10 per cent is usuall}^ allocated for the expemscs of the 
lateral or intiM union organisations, whilst the rernaintler provid(;s for the upper stages 
of the vortical hierarchy, particularly tho All-Uiiipn Congress of each trade union, and the 
central committee which it elects (ZK). There are often small special funds lor cultural 
activities, and (now less fn*qiu‘nt) for unemployment and tho occasional small strikes 
{Die rnssisvhen Ueirerksehaften, b\ Michael .lakobson, 1932, j). 127 ; Soviet Trade. Unions^ 
by Ilobert \V. Dunn. 1928, p. 70). 

“ Resolutions of the TSIK, Sovnarkom and VTSSPS of August 10, 1933 : see Izvcstieiy 
August 17, 1933. Trade union members’ duos to the Communist Party (to which between 
one and two millions of them belong) wore at the same time fix(‘d as under : 

20 kopeks on a wage or iftilary up to 100 roubles 

00 ,, « of 101 to 150 roubles 

1 rouble „ „ „ 150 to 200 „ 

1 50 roubles „ „ „ 201 to 250 „ 

2 „ „ „ 251 to 300 „ 

2 per cent „ ,, „ 301 to 5(X) „ 

3 „ „ „ above 500 ,, 
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Not without warrant can it be claimed by an American observer that 
‘‘ the trade union fabkom is a growing force in the Soviet Union. It 
brings workers not only into the unions, but into the whole economic 
activity of the country. It is the principal organ of workers’ democracy 
in a government and an industrial system operated by and for workers. 
In no other country docs this type of workers’ council have so much 
power. ... In no other country does it have such varied and important 
functions. Nowhere do its members have so much freedom and responsi- 
bility as in the USSR. It a(*.ts as the fundamental contact point through 
which tlie worker begins to take part in factory as well as in social life, 
to exercise his rights as a worker in this community ; and to participate 
in building up the nationalised industries.” ^ 

• 

The Regional Council of the Trade V nion 

The next stage to the factory committee in each trade union hierarchy 
in all but the smaller unions is now the regional council, representing all 
the establishments belonging to the particular trade union within a par- 
ticular area, which is generally coterminous with the soviet area of the 
oblast, or in the case of the largest cities, with the city itself, but is some- 
times demarcated so as to correspond more conveniently with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the establishments belonging to the union. 
Altogether there are, among the hundred larger trade unions, approxi- 
mately 900 regional councils. 

The trade union regional council is elected by a delegate meeting repre- 
senting the factory committees of all the establisliments belonging to that 
particular trade union within the region. This delegate meeting meets 
as a plenum very infrequently, and usually only when it lias to elect its 
president and secretary, who always give their whole time to their trade 
tmion work, with a presidium of half a dozen members, for whose desk- 
work and meetings the regional council of each trade union maintains 
everywhere its own regional oflice. 

^ Soviet Trade Unions^ by Kobert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 45. 

2 it was laid down at tho Socoiid Trade Union CongrewM in 1919 that “ the type of 
organisation whic:h best (jorresponds to tlie fundamental dutiOH of the trade union move- 
ment must embody All-Rii.^fnan central unions, with aections and Hub-HoctionH in the 
provinces (linked up by inter- trade union eouneils based on tlie formation of the All- 
Russian council and factory committees, or ornployoos’ committees in non-industrial 
1111 del takings). The territorial division into sections and Hub-sections is to be determined 
by the (xmtral organ of the All-Russian trade union concerned, and every attention is 
to bo given to the goograjihical distribution and numerical importance of the various 
industrial groups. At the same time the division into groups musl^ correspond as far as 
possible with the administrative areas of the country” {T'he Trade Union Movement in 
Soviet Russia, International Labour Oflice, League of Nations, 1927, p. ,57). 

We gather that in each trade union the subsectional council has been abandoned and 
the sectional councils are now styled regional councils, above which there are, in the smaller 
constituent republics, for some of the trade unions, ropuldic councils, which (together 
with the regional councils of the RSFSR) elect an All-Union (kmgress of the jiarticular 
trade union (AZRG), from which a central committee for the union (ZK) is chosen. 

In the reorganisation of 1934, so far as concerns the 49 smaller unions, the regional 
council has gone the way of the subsoctional council, thus bringing the central committee 
of each of these unions in immediate contact with all its fabkoms or mestkoms. 

• G 2 
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The most interesting function of the regional council of each trade 
union and one to which we shall presently refer may be that of entering 
into lateral relations with the other unions within the region. 

The ItepuhHc Council of each Trade Union 

The highest stage of the trade union hierarchies within the six smaller 
constituent republics (not in the RSFSlt) is the congress of delegates 
elected, in the hundred or so larger unions, by all the regional councils 
which the particular union has within the area of the republic ; and in 
the forty-nine smaller unions which have no regional councils by the 
factory or institution committees. Such trade unions may thus enjoy 
several “ republic ” congresses, being one for each ofthe smaller constituent 
repul)lics in wliich the particular trade union ,has a considerable and 
completely organised membership. 


The All-Union Congress of each Trade Union ^ 

Each trade union has still to create its central orga-n for tJic adminis- 
tration of th(‘ affairs of its whole U8SR rnembersliip from the Baltic to 
the Paeilie-. Each trade union accordingly has its own ‘‘ All-Union ” 
congnvss, formed of d(*legatcs chosen by its several congresses of tin', highest 
grad(s in tlu^ RSP^SR tliosc of the regions, whether cities or oblasts or, in 
the six snudler republics, those of the constituent republics over which its 
owm irKmibersliij) is sjiread. I'his All-Union delegate congress (AZRG), 
which varh's in size according to the magnitudes of th(.‘ aggregate member- 
shi}) of the trade union, meets usually only every other year for a few days' 
general discussion and for tlie election of a standing central council (ZK) 
and of th(‘ usual president, secretary and presidium, by wliom the supreme 
administration of the trade union is ])ractical]y conducted. It is this 
authorit y by which, in close consultation wdth the U88R joint trade uniori 
organ still to be described (AUCCTU), are ai ranged the dozen or two grades 
of wag('-rates ap])licable to as many grades of workers, among which, 
with some local variations and various exc(‘ptional cases, the entire 
membership of tin* trade union finds itsedf working. Moreover, it is this 
All-Union a ut hority for each tradi^ union that, in .^unilar close consultation, 
actually conducts on behalf of its entire membership bet\v(‘(m the Baltic 
and the Pacific — so far as concerns the standard wage-rates in tlio several 
trade iiiiions ; the coefficient of increase to be adopted for the ensuing year, 
and the aggregate of wages and salaries in the USSR — the collective 
l)argainiug between the trade union and the organs representing the 
Sovnarkom of People's Commissars for the USSli, togotlier with Gosplan, 
and the various trusts directing Ihe nationalised industries. It was 
authoritatively laid down in 1932 Kiat “ the central committees of the 
unions must c iiceiitrate their efforts primarily upon questions of regulat- 
ing w^ages and settling rates and categories, upon tlie orgjinisation of 

^ The term “ All-Union ’’ invariably means the wliolo of the UySU ; never all trade 
unions. 
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labour and production, upon housing construction, upon the improve- 
ment of the working and living conditions of their members 

](Jut althougli this hierarchy of trade union councils, from the brigade 
or shift or shop, through the factory or institution committees, and the 
regional couiicils, right up to the trade union authorities of each republic 
and those for the whole of the USSll, undoubtedly serves to unite the 
whole membership of each union, and to concentrate its final influence, 
it must not be supposed that there is any corresponding dissipation of 
authority in the settlement of policy. It was quite definitely laid down 
l)y the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions that the republican, 
regional and district councils of trade unions, while not renouncing responsi- 
l)ility for problems of wages, production, etc., must give up the diiplica- 
<ion and replacement of* union organisation, and comet dr ate their major 
(dtenlion upon checkmg the fulfilment of the directives of the Party, the govern- 
menl and the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 

Thp Alt -Union Congress of Trade Unions 

There is, it will be seen, yet a higher and in some ways even more 
imi)ort{int body than the supreme USSll authority for each trade union, 
namely, a congress acting, not for one union only, but for the wliole of 
tlie 154 unions, and for their aggregate membership throughout the USSR. 
Tliis joint congress, the authority for soviet trade unionism as a whole, 
is made up of a couple of thousand delegates elected approximately in 
proportion to trade union membership, by the several congresses, whether 
regional or republic or All-Union, of the 154 trade unions, or rather by 
their highest (dected committees. This All-Union Trade Union Congress 
meets only every other year, for general discussion and for the election 
of an All-Union tVntral Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), and of 
the invariabh? preskhnit, secretary and presidium. 

The All-Union Congress of Trade Unions is, however, no mere parade, 
but a live forum of popular discussion. We quote a description by an 
American observer in 1926. Walk into a congress of Russian workers, 
the last (seventh) All-Union Congress of the AUCCTU for example. One 
finds about 1500 delegates present. They are not, as in many countries, 
all the represent ative's of the central committees of national unions. In 
fact all of them were elected at provincial congresses, and two-thirds of 
them are men and women from the provinces. About one-sixth of them 
have come directly from the lathe and the loom and the plougli. Only 
one-sixth are officials from the higher ranks of the national unions, who 
have been selected at provincial congresses. Some thirty-three national- 
ities are represented, and nearly qne hundred women delegates are 
present.” ® , 

But important and influential as may be the discussions at the All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions, the fact that it meets only every other 

^ Report of Rivth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 1932, p. 386. ^ Ibid. 

® Rovtef Trade Unions, by Robert W. i)^n, 1928, p. 162. 
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year necessarily throws all its powers into the hands of the central com- 
mittee (AUCCTU) that it elects. Although this central committee itself 
meets as a phniurn only (ivery few mouths/ the odicers, instructed and 
supervised by the presidium, and giving their whole time to the work, are 
almost c()]itimJously eugaged throughout the year, largely in dealing with 
minor issues that arise between the different unions, and in adjusting 
differences and divergences likely to become injurious or acute. But the 
most important function of these inter-union officers is to centralise and 
supervise the collective bargaining between the central representatives of 
the sev(5ral trade unions and the committees and officials representing the 
Sovnarkom (or Cabinet) of People’s Commissars, Gosplan, and the various 
state ti'usts and oUkt (Uitc^rprises, especially in the annual settlement, 
and tlie continuous detailed adjustment, of the General Plan. It was this 
body, for insta,nc(i, tluit made the momentous colk'ctive agreement with 
the Su{)renie l^k-onomic Council in Septemlier 1931, for the fundamental 
nmiodelliAg of the wiige scales in the coal and iron and steel industries, 
l)y which the difTerence between the earnings of skilh'd and unskilled 
workers wits gnvitly enlarged and the higher gnides were better remuner- 
ated, as a niejuis of increasing the total productivity.- It is, in fact, tliis 
body a-s tlu‘ r(‘j)()sitory of the power conveyed from the (literally) millions 
of mendx'rs’ rae(‘tings all over the XbSSIi, through the whole hierarchy 
of councils of (^ach of the 154 aigautic trade unions, tliat exercisers the 
effi‘ctiver government of the trade union movement. The All-Union 
(kuitral (k)iriniiitee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) it was authoritatively 
declared, must base all its work directly upon the work of the central 
(romniitt(‘(‘s of the trade unions, furnishing them with concrete aid, and con- 
stantly ch(‘(ddng and [iroviding concri'te h‘a.dershi]) for tlu ir activity. . . 
“The congress instructs tin* AUCUTU to take all necessary mt'asures 
towa-rd inpiroving financial discipline, insisting on prompt payment of 
mernbershi]) du(‘s, and improving the financial relations between the 
central committ(H‘s of t he trade unions and the vVUCCTlJ, in the direction 
of increasing independence of the industrial unions.” ^ 

^ Tlicro won* Bix pt'jiniTiM of llio betwoon tho ^ighth All-Union Trado Union 

Oont];roHs in and Iho Ninth .All-Ihiion Trado Union (Vnigross in J931, during a 

most important poriod of roorganiaation. 

Tho ploniim was, in IJl.’M, dirootiMl to meet rogiilarlv ovory two months. Tts momber- 
ship was at tho sanio tiino rodiicod from 502 to 238, in spito of tho division of tho 47 trade 
unions into as many as lf»4. 

“ Kfw Methods of ]f orl\ New Methods of Leadership, by 3. (Jrabo (Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Nooioty of Foreign Workers in USSR, Moseow, 1933), yj. 31. 

* Report of Nivth AU-Vnion Cmaprss of TraeJe (hiions, 19,V2, p. 387. A recent develop- 
ment of tho AITXTU has been tlie formation of a “ Foreign Riirenu ” (Insnal)) in order 
to maintain a closer contact with the foreign workers employed in tho USSR and to investi- 
gate their complaints. Such a trade union T'oreign Jiureau exists actively in Moscow and 
is siipyioaed to cxi'^^ in every trade union District ,'i>r (^ity Council in which there are foreign 
workers wuth an ‘‘ Insnab Control Uommission ” elected by the foreign workers thernselv^es. 
These are not to interfere witli tlie fiinetions of other trade union organisations, but to 
bring the foreign workc'rs into closer contact with these organisations, and to see to it 
that all their grievances are promptly dealt with {Moscow Daily News, May 10, 1932). 

Ihe work of the Al^Of^TU in 1934 was reorganised into 9 departments, namely: 
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And the AUCCTU does not hesitate to strike hard when it is necessary. 
When the Central Committee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar 
Industry had allowed the organisation of that union to go to pieces, and 
had failed altogether to prevent all sorts of malpractices in the state farms 
of Soyuzsakhar, where so many of its members were employed, the 
AUCCTU itself discovered what was going on. The presidium of the 
AUCCTU presented a damning report to the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar Industry, in which a drastic 
change in leadership was demanded. The members of the union plenum 
were convinced, and substituted a new presidium for that which had so 
hopelessly failed.^ 

Lateral Structure in USSR Trade Unionism 

So far we have described only the vertical hierarchy of the trade 
unions, by whicli the stream of power may be said to pass from the 186,640 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkoiii), elected in the 
innumerable members’ meetings, right up to tlie 154 central committees 
of the several unions and the single central committee representing all of 
them, the AUCCTU — there to be transformed into the authority by which 
the whole eighteen million trade unionists between the Baltic and the 
Pacific are governed. We have, however, yet to notice the equally elabor- 
ate lateral structure at each stage of the vertical hierarchy, by means of 
which the activit ies of the various trade union committees within each 
local area are coordinated, and inter-union conflic^ts are avoided. The 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of the establishments 
belonging to one trade union within the area of a city or a district may 
send delegates to a city or district committee for that jiarticular trade 
union. But such an organisation will deal only with matters relating to 
the one trade union, and is not universal. What is universal, in every 
large city and every industrialised district outside the cities, is a district 
trade union council, formed of delegates, eitluT from the city or district 
committees of particular trade unions where such exist, or, more usually, 
from the factory or local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of all the 
establishments within the area, to whatsoev(*r trad(‘ unions they belong. 
There seem to be nearly 3000 of such inter-union distric.t or city councils 
in the USSR. In this way, sometliing analogous to the organisation of 
tlie local trades councils of the British tradt* union movenuuit is formed, 
dealing, howeva^r, not with municipal politics, wliich occupy so large a 
proportion of the attention of the British trades councils, but almost 
entirely with trade union matters. When it is remcm})ered that nearly 
all the 154 soviet trade unions include some workers of the same craft or 
vocation — wludher general labourers or unspecialised clerks ; or sucli 
craftsmen as carpenters, engineers and electricians common to nearly all 

(1) Responsible rnstructur.s or Organisers ; (2) Planning of Wages ; (3) Rureau of Social 
Insurance ; (4) l^aboiir Inspection ; (a) Clubs and (’ultural Work ; (b) Ac<*oiinting ; 
(7) Finance ; (8) General Administration ; and (9) PliyHical ('ulture. 

1 Report of Kinih AU-Uyiion ('ongress of Trade Unions, 1933, j). 27. 
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industries ; or professional specialists such as doctors and nurses — and 
that these are incessantly moving from one establishment to another, 
frequ(jntly thus transferring to other trade unions, it will be seen that 
innumerable questions must arise between them. t 

These lateral connections exist at each stage of the trade union hier- 
archy. There are about 70 republic or regional councils of the various 
trade unions, having each its own oflice with its own olficials. In some 
of the republics at least (as in the Ukraine) this organisation (OVWE) 
exists for combined action of all the trade unions within the particular 
constituent republic. 

The Trade Union Officuils 

So extensive an organisation, operating over so vast a territory, 
naturally requires a considerable army of officiajs. As we Jiave already 
indicated, the bulk of the work of collecting the subscriptions, managing 
the elections and administering the local business, is performed voluntarily 
without remuneration by duly elected unpaid olhccrs and committee men, 
possibly as many as a million in number, in their leisure hours. But in 
every industrial establishment of any magnitude, trad(' unionism requires 
the whole-time service of one or more experieuc(‘d ollicials, to whom the 
union l)ayB salaries approximately equal to the earnings of skilled me- 
chanics. Th(" lateral inter-union organisations, as well as the ccuitral com- 
mittee of each union, (unploy whole staffs of similar oilicaals. It is, 
however, the work of the most important body, the All-Union (Vnitral 
Committee of Trad(' Unions (AUCCTU), that calls for tlie most extensive 
and responsible civil service. It is in this part of the trade union bureau- 
cracy tliat the scheme of reorganisation of 1934 has wrought- tli(‘ greatest 
changes. In its relations with all the unions, the AUCXjTU liad gradually 
devetoped an (daborate “ functionalism ”, t.ach braiudi of the work having 
its own spc^cialised ollicials, by whose written communications and personal 
visits the fabkoms and mestkoms were being perpet ually harassed. In 
1934 Shvernik got adopted a reform by which these specialised or “ func- 
tional ” ollicials were wholly replaced by a vsingle service of “ instructors ” 
— who in England would be termed organisers or ins]:)ectors — who are to 
be for all })urposes the channel of communication between tlu^ c-ent-ral 
body on tin* one hand and l)oth the separate trade unions and the innumer- 
able fabkoms or nu'stkoms on the other. Henceforth it w^ill bo these 
trained “ iTistructors ” who will both supetvdse or inspect th(‘ work of the 
154 unions and their local organs, and convey to them the criticisms or 
din'ctives ” of the AUCCTU. In the larger unions the central com- 
mittees will have, in addition, their own stall of similar “ instructors ”, 
assisting aiul controlling their various branches and local committees in 
all the details of their work. Thev colossal industrial establishments, 
having each tens of thousands of memluvs, may even find “ instructors ” 
permanently assigned to each of them. This far-reaching r(‘c,onstruction 
of the trade union civil service, by which it is hoped to economise in the 
tot-al mimhers employed, will plainly make more effective the influence 
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of the central body representing all the 154 unions, as well as that over 
the local organs exercised by the central committee of each union. The 
reform may be expected to bring to the assistance of the local adminis- 
trators the advantage of consistency in policy, and the lessons of a larger 
experience than any one of them can command. But how far this increas- 
ing centralisation of authority will increase trade union efficiency as a 
whole must be left to experience to reveal. 

Tha Transference of fhe Commissariat of Labour to the Trade. Unions 

With the growth of trade union membership to eighteen millions, the 
work falling on the trade union administrators had become colossal. It 
was destined to be still further increased. In 1933 a momentous addition 
was made to the tradeAinion busin(‘ss : by a decision and decree of the 
C/cntral Committee of the Communist Party and the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, the office of the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Labour together with those of the People’s 
Commissars of Labour of all the constituent and autonomous republics 
were summarily aboiislu'd. Practically all the functions of these com- 
missariats were transferrred to the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 
and to its elected CVmtral Committee of Trade Unions (AUC'(JTU), with 
its subordinate liierarchy of committees and officials. The duties thus 
transferred from the soviet part of the constitution to the. trade union 
part are of considerable magnitude and importance. They include the 
supreme din^ction of all branches of social insurance ; the whole responsi- 
bility for factory inspection ; the provision and management of the rest- 
houses and convalescent homes (mjoyed by the trade union membership, 
with the farming enterprises for their “ self-supply ” that have lately been 
(h^V(do{)ed ; and, in supersession of the labour exchanges, now abolished 
along with involuntary unemployment, the organisation of all labour 
rec.riiithig for tlie constantly expanding industries. 

This constitutional change is a remarkable recognition of the position 
that trade imionisrn holds in the soviet state. The magnitude of the 
funds, outside the members' subscriptiojis, which will now be administered 
by the trade union organisation is impressive. The social insurance 
budget for 1933 totalled 4432 million roubles, levied by a contribution 
upon every kind of enterprise of or 2 per cent of its wage-total ; and 
providing 814 million roubles for sickness, 532 millions for old-age and 
infirmity pensions, 203 millions for rest-homes, 35 millions for dietetic 
restaurants for the sick, 930 millions for hospitals, 189 millions for creches 
and GOO millions for workmen’s dwellings. Thes(i services, moreover, are 
growing by leaps and bounds. The 1934 budget of the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTfU), without including the expenditure 
of the 151 trade u'n.iona themselves itpon their accustomed functions, amounted 
to no less than 5050 million roubles. It provided 1514 million roubles in 
sick pay and invalidity pensions ; 1040 millions in repayment of the cost 
of medical services and hospitals ; 57 million roubles for special diets for 
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sick workers ; 215 millions for their rest-houses ; 327 millions for nursery 
schools and kindergartens to set the mothers free for industrial service ; 
750 millions for education ; 885 millions for workers’ dwellings ; 41 
millions for factory inspection ; 50 millions for insurance administration ; 
and 170 millions for the necessary working balance or reserve. The 
corresponding budget for 1935 amounted to no less than 6079 million 
roubh^s. The administration of such extensive services — in which, be it 
noted, the trade unions act as organisations of consumers or users of the 
services, not as produc(^rs — throws a great work on their active members, 
even more onerous and res])onsible than their previous duties in the 
administration of the wage agreements.^ 

This vast addition to the work and influence of the soviet trade unions 
has been curiously misunderstood in some quarters, as a degradation of 
their position to nothing more than friendly societies ! But the trade 
unions retain and continue to exenuse all the influence and authority in 
the administration of the factory and in the settlement of wages that they 
have possessed for the jiast fifteen years. The new control over social 
insura nc.e and the entire administration of funds and services of such 
magnit ud(* can luirdly fail to strengthen the trade unions in their work of 
raising the standard of life of the workers, and even to knit more closely 
together tlunr far-flung membership. 

Tliose foreign critics, on tlie otlier Juind, who are appalled at the idea 
of handing over to i-lu; trade unions such vast funds, not derived from the 
contributions of their members, may, we think, be reassured. The con- 
stitutional chang(‘, important as it is, will not make so much diflerence 
to the admiriisti'ation of social insurance as miglit be imagiiKid by those 
conversant only with the constitutions of western Euro])c or America.. It 
is not, for instance, in any way comparabhi to th(‘ abolition, in the United 
Kingdom, of the Minister of Labour, and the transfer of Ivis functions, 
with regard to unemifloynient insurance and wages ])oaj“ds, to the British 
Trade Union (k)ugress and its Oeneral Council ! The People’s Commissar 
for Labour was, it is true, in eveiy republic and in the USSR itself, a 
member of the Sovnarkom, and thus, as we should say, a Cakinet Minister. 
But he had long been appointed on the nomination of the AUCCTU, 
with whom he was always in the closest relations.- Thus the change 

^ The transfer was accoinpaniiHl tiy a groat change in the machinery for payment of 
the cash ])cnefits. Each trade union has now its own head paying and accounting offic.o, 
dealing throiigli its hranclics exclusively with its own members. There are, accordingly, 
more than IbO.OOO pay stations. At the same time each union became responsible for the 
continuous “ insi)ection ” of its members on benefit, in order to jirovent abuse. This has 
involved the appointment of 80,000 menibi'is as inspectors, many of wliom have not yet 
become efiicient. 

^ Moreover, the oflicials of t he (Viinmissmiat of Labour have long been nominated by 
the trade unions. The trade union councils the various republics select the labour 
commissar for their area of their respective congresses. All lower othi-ials of the labour 
commissariat are likewise sek'ctcd by the corresponding subordinate trade union body. 
The local trade union counciil selects the labour inspectors, who must bo trade union 
members, and the sanitary and technical inspectors employed by the Commissariat of 
Labour. These inspectors work in close cooperation with the trade unions and report to 
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might even be taken to involve, in one of its aspects, the exclusion of a 
direct representative of trade unionism from the highest councils of the 
state. The actual work of the Commissariat for Labour, voluminous in 
magnitude and detailed in its nature, has long been dealt with in an 
extensive official department, which must necessarily continue inexistence. 
What has been transferred is the supervision and direction of this depart- 
ment, for which a responsible chief is now appointed by the AUCCTU, 
instead of being only nominated by that body for inclusion in the Sov- 
narkom. In the various constituent and autonomous republics thei’e lias 
been a corresponding transfer of direction and authority, from a local 
official partly resjjonsible to the People’s Commissar for Labour at Moscow, 
to the highest organ of each trade union within the area, whose chief 
official will, we assume, Ifiive a like double responsibility, to his own trade 
union by which he is appointed, and to the director at Moscow appointed 
))y tlie AUCCTU.^ The change accordingly represents a great increase of 
responsibility for trade unionism in tlie USSR, without, necessarily, any 
great alteration in current administration. The practical abolition of 
involuntary uneniployment in tlie USSR, which we shall describe in, a 
sLibsecpient cliiipter, and the consequent cessation of unemployment 
benefit, probably renders th(‘ change, less open to criticism than other 
countries might be disposed to imagine. 


71t(‘ Office -Ivor k of USSR I' rode Unionism 

No one can ad(‘qua.tely realise the magnitude, the ubiquity or the 
activity of this complicated trafle union organisation who has not seen 
something of its work in diffiT<*nt cities of the USSR. Yet so vast is the 

Uieir coiit 5 VC.sst‘S. TJk' unions are well reprosonted in the socnal insurance departments 
throughout the couiitTV. All labour legislation, including all laws whiiih afTcct labour in 
any wa>, is drawn u]i ni consultation with the trade unions ” {The Soviet Worker j by J. 
Freeman, 1032, p. 122). 

^ S(‘e A^eir Fvnrtwits of the, SovicA Trade Un ions : the Merger of the People s Comm issariat 
of Lahonr in the AUiH)7'U , by N. Shvernik, 1033. 

An exp('rienc(‘(l Amei ican observer reiors to this change in the following terms : “ With 
very little ado ami practieally no press eomnient, an edict has merged the (Commissariat 
of Labour into the All-Soviel,^ Trade Ihnons, so that control of the many- billion -rouble 
social-insurance fund, the sanatoria, rest-homes, all workers’ medical services, and the 
protection of labour jiassi^s from the hands of the government to the trade unions. Thus, 
formally at least, the process by Avhitdi, under socialism, the state dies a slow death through 
attrition has advanced another step. Thick in 11120, Trotsky advocated a reverse develop- 
ment : the .su})})reHsion ol the unions and the organisation of oflicial labour battalions. 
Nevertheless, as usual, some foreign observers have styled the reiumt Soviet de<Tee a 
‘ Trotskyist move ’. I’rofessional anli-'rrotskyists, on the other hand, viewing the 1920 
Lenin-Trotsky trade union controversy in the now liglit of Italian and German fascism, 
find ideological points of contact between the Duco, Hitler and tho sago of Prinkipo. 
While those salon jiolemics rage, wo shall wait to see whether the latest change, which 
gives tho unions broader functions, also giv#s them greater indepeiidtmco ” Russia’s 
Last Hard Year ”, by Louis J^ischer, in T^ie Nation (New York), July 12, 1933). 

It IS interesting to the constitutional student to find this decree was signed not only 
by M. Kalinin, as president of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), and V. Molotov, 
as president of the Sovnarkom, but also by N. Shvernik, as secretary of tho All-[Tnion 
Central Council of Trade L^nions (AUC(H’U). See tho t-ext in Moscow Daily NewSy Septem- 
ber 17. 1933. 
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area that no one person can catch more than a glimpse. We may appreci- 
ate sometliing of thu volume of the work when we learn that the aggregate 
numb(‘,r of salaried fiilJ-bime officials in the service of the 154 trade unions, 
and of tlifur joint or federal bodies, throughout the USSR, in spite ol* the 
att empt of tlie AU(JOTU to reduce the number of this salaried bureaucracy, 
exceeds 30,000, whilst tlu^ number of unpaid or part-time officials, apart 
from )n(unl)(ir.s of committees, is estimated to amount to at least ten times 
as many. We add something to the definiteness of the impression when 
we merely look at the structural accommodation that has had to be pro- 
vided for their offices and meetings. It was, we think, a wise statesman- 
ship that sftw to it that the whole trade union organisation should be 
decently housed at th(‘ public cost.^ For every structural requirement of 
the trade union work within each establishment,* whether factory, office or 
institution, the establishment it, self has to provide, as we, have mentioned, 
free of (‘harg(', including rooms for permanent olfice use, and others 
transi(uitly for nuunbers’ meetings, with lighting, heating and ordinary 
fiirnitiin'. But all the couple of hundred thousand district, regional, 
republic ii,nd e(‘utral cornniittees and councils and All-Union congn'sses 
require' offices and nu'eting-halls. Tliese hav^e Ix'cn ])r()vided free of 
elui,i‘g(‘, and a free teh'phone service add(‘d, by the Soviets (Government 
itself, in one or other of its grades, or by one or other of its dejiurtmenls. 
We do nob thiiih it is usually understood how gn'atly tluj efficiency of 
trade unionisTn may be iiicreas(‘xl, and its very chai’acter raistul to the 
height, of a s(‘rvice of public utility, nuTely by the provision of struc,tural 
accommodation ('(jual in dignity to that of a government department, in 
which all the s(‘V(‘ral unions in each locality may Ix' worthily housed 
togi'tlier. Th(‘ Soviet (Government was fortunab' in finding in its hands, 
in every city, an array of deserted buildings suitabh* for this purpose. 
Anumg the verv first acts of Lenin’s .administration was the assignment 
to the trade union movement of some, of the lic'st .and state! i('st of the 
buildings left derelict by the flight of the nobility and the wealthy. At 
Leningrad and Moscow tlie splendid palaces of the nobles’ clubs and similar 
magnitieent j)r('mis('s were thus tr.ansfi^rred to new nsc's, riglitly regard(*d 
as of public character. In other cities, great and small, the best available 
buildings, previously used as residences of the rich merchants or manu- 
facturers, or .as clubs or hotels for their use, or as bo.arding-schools for 
their daughters, were, between J918 and J920, similarly converted into 
central trade union offices for the locality. All around these cities we find 
subuihan or rural homes, once occupied by capitalist families, now placed 
gratuitously at the disposal of the trade unions, and used, either as 
convalescent homos on medical onler or as rest-homes, by their tons of 
of thousands of members on their wtx'kly rest days or their annual liolidays. 
No loss remarkable is the accommodation provided for the trade unions 

^ Ex(f'j)tJonaI]v, in the denselv peopled industrial district of the J^onets Basin, where 
fovA’^ wealthy people Jiad dei^jrx'd to live, the coal-miners’ trade union has hnilt for itself a 
“ labour temples” (Nonet Tmdr Vnioufi, by Hubert W. Dunn, IIV2S, pp. 2-tl). 
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in the smaller cities. At Vinitza, in the Ukraine, an obscure city of 
11,000 inhabitants, an American observer ^ found the trade union offices 
occupying the whole of the tallest building in the city, and the only one 
witlb six stories, formerly the best hotel ; and subsequently discovered 
this to be fairly typical of Labour Palaces throughout the Soviet Union. 
. . . Every room housed some busy trade union branch, some department 
of union life — the offices of the 23 unions of the district as well as the local 
trades council ; the district social insurance department, with UTiioii 
appointees in charge of it ; a dining-room ; the workers’ students section ; 
the educational department ; a library ; committee rooms and a meeting- 
liall. We found union members coming to the building in connection 
with all sorts of matters touching their daily lives — rents, jobs, dues, 
insurance, vacation allowiinces, cooperatives, doctors’ permits, transporta- 
tion, rest-home recommendations, scholarships and the scores of needs 
and benefit s that are somehow related to union membership in the USSR.” 

The Shod Britjades and Cost Accountitig Committees 
The work of the tradt' unions is greatly assisted by a number of sub- 
sidiary organisations. In nearly every industrial establishment of any 
magnitude there have been formed one or more “ shock brigades ”, the 
uKunbers of which (udarniki) are recruited from voluntc'crs among the 
trade unionists. These shock brigades take as their function the accelera- 
tion of production, coupknl with improvement in quality and lessening 
of cost. They undertake collectively special tasks in their own establisli- 
ment, or they may volunteer to go to some otlu'r establishment wliich 
has fallen behind. They bring to their work exceptional energy, spce.d 
or skill ; they labour more assiduously than is common ; or they put in 
extra time in subbotniki (voluntary work). They do this out of zeal, for 
which they receive honour and applause. They seldom or never Jiave a 
higher wage-rate and usually no extra bonus, though when working by 
tile piece their increased outjiut automatically brings higher earnings. 
They often receive prcferimce in the allocation of places in the lioliday 
rest-houses, and, where necessary, in the convalescent homes, as well as 
in the distribution of th# theatre tickets allotted to their trade union. 
They a-re put forward as candidates for the factory committee or for the 
local soviet. The outstanding ones may be awarded the Order of tlie Red 
BaiiiKu*. And as an expression of the honour and applause which are 
spontaneously accorded to them, they are often given their meals in a 
separate apartment of the factory rcvstaurant, in a comfortable, quiet 
privacy, with the highest grade of rations, and such little amehiti(‘s as 
tablecloths and flowers, and occasionally special dainties.'^ Of tliese 
shock brigaders, or udarniki, there arc reported to be, in the USSR, 
many millions. » 

A special application of shock brigading began early in 1931 when a 

^ Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 2. 

Die rus^ischen Oetvcrkschafteny by Michaiel Jakobbon, 1932, p. 147. 
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foundry worker in the great ‘‘ Lenin ” factory at Leningrad suggested in 
a letter to Trad, the weekly journal of the AUCCTU, which has a circula- 
tion of sev(;ral hundred thousands, the advisability of “ narrowing down 
the work of the brigade to certain specific tasks or operations ”, with the 
definite intention of lessening cost by improvements in method, following 
on the adoption of precise cost accounting. The project was energetically 
pushed by Trad, and was presently approved by the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions.^ It spread like wildfire. Within a couple of 
years there had been formed, in the USSR, no fewer than 150,000 cost 
accounting brigades, which are reported to have eficcted a whole series 
of improvements in the methods of working, by wliich the production 
costs of thousands of different articles have been appreciably reduced.^ 

This spontaneous development of an elemeri.tary form of “ costing ”, 
by which a particular brigade discovers the cost in material and labour 
time of eacli part of its own process, and is thus enabled to discover where 
time might be economised and scrap ” diminished, is, in the USSR, as 
in most of capitalist industry, only just beginning to be applied by com- 
parative costings of every process in all the establishments turning out 
the same product. Tliis, we gatlicr, is being talcen up in the statistical 
branch of Gosplan, now transformed ijito a Cost Accounting Department. 

In January 19JJ there was an All-Union Udariiik Day ” at Moscow, 
when about 8(),()0() shock brigaders, from about 120 se^parate industries or 
trade's throughout the USSIt, w(*ie brought together to be feU.ed and 
exhorted, and incidentally t-o confer among themselves as to the sliort- 
comings still characteristic of soviet production, and how these can best 
be made good. In preparation for this great ceh'bration, the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) had directed the trade union 
committees everywhere to call together the' various shock brigades and 
cost accounting committ(‘es in each establishment, wdnch w^ere not only 
to sum up their achieveiiK'nts and to talk over their ])lans for the ensuing 
year, but also to ilesignate for special honours (including portrait painting, 
and exhibition at the cinemas) their owm leading iidarniki. The All- 
Ujiioii Council wanted reported to this Moscow ceh'brat ion “ the state of 
labour-productivity, labour discipline, socialist competition and shock 
work, and cost accounting brigades. They should determine whether the 

^ J\fosc(nr Ihnly Xfir.s, Juno 23, 1932. 

“ On tVl)niiiry 1, 1931, wo could number only ten busmoss accounUng brigades in 
the USSR, comprising 130 persons. By Aprd 1. 1932, Ouiir number had increased to 
155,000, comprising one and a half million workers. The number of plants, and still 
more of sciparate sliofis, where t]u‘rc i.s hundred-per-cent busuiess accounting is con- 
tinually lucroaHing. Leningrad takes the iirst place, it was in Leningiad that the first ^ 
initiative towards organising hiisiness ace«niiiting brigades took ils rise, and now no leas 
than 70 })er cent of the woikers then* are incliuled in biisiiH'SH acc.ounting brigades. In 
the Moscow distiii't, there are 30,000 husmess acc«)iin( ing lirigadcs in the Ukraine, eom- 
prising 300,000 .corkers” (Ninth .\ll-lhiion C^ngros.s of Trade Unnuis, 1932, speech by 
Shvernik, general secretarv, p. 31). 

'the work ot a business accounling brigade is described in Octail in A Busincs.H Account- 
htg Brigade^ by A. Nikolayev, a Avorkor in the Baltic 8hi])yard.s (Moscow, Cooperative 
Vublishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1932, 40 pp.). 
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1932 industrial and financial plan is being carried out as regards both 
quantity and quality ; whether the udarniki are carrying out their pledges, 
whether lack of responsibility and equality of wages for unequal work have 
been rooted out. They should test whether tlie enterprise, as well as its 
departments and units, its restaurants, farms, cooperative store and 
management, are ready to accomplish the 1933 programme.” ^ 

Professional Associations within USSR Trade UnioJiism 

The trade union organisation, in which all those employed by each 
enterprise, and all the enterprises in tlie USSR, having the same pre- 
dominant purpose, are associated in a single trade union, irrespective of 
craft or vocation, is accompanied, at any rate for certain crafts or voca- 
tions, by a certain amouiit of separate organisation, irrespectivti of estab- 
lishment or ijidustry, in which workers of the same craft or kind through- 
out the USSR are -associated together. Thus tlie medical practitioners 
employed at salaries iii all the various factories and farms, hospitals or 
institutions, who are, along with the nurses and ward maids, practically 
all members of the Medi(*ivl or Public Health Workers’ Trade Union, one 
of the meetings of which we have already described, are also united in 
an exclusively medieval organisation — nominally only a section of that 
union, l)ut having its own regional branches and an All-Union congress, 
iit which are discussed all the subjects in which the medical practitioners 
have a special interest. ^ 

In the same way the brain-working specialists in applied science, 
whether (‘iigineers or electricians, chemists or biologists — more than half 
of whom are now “ soviet-train(‘d ” — employed in mines, power stations, 
factories, oil-fhdds or farms, anywhere in the USSR, have their own 
associations, supplementary to their membership of the several trade 
unions in which their establishments ar(i included. These intellectuals 
are reported to be organised into sections at all levels of the trade union 


^ Moscow Daily Neivs, Dec-pinber 28, 1932. 

Si*(‘ also ibid., January 3, 1933, for n'port of mcot-ing of shook hrigaders at. tho Moscow 
Auto J’lant (Amo), vvli](;]i ha A over 16,000 of its workers taking part in socialist com- 
]U‘tition. 

- In pre-war times, from 1870 onward, tho various grades and sections of medical 
])raetition('rs (doctors, pharmneists, mi(hvives, nurses, etc.) formed jirofossional societies 
for mutual aid. By 1905 there wore neaily a score of such societies, most of which united 
in j)ul)lishing tho Medical Workers JoarmiL In tho suljsecpient years of repression those 
organisations declined in mennhershif) and activity. In ItllS moat of tho aoeieties of tho 
humbler grades dissolved thtmiselvc^s in order to form tho All-B-iissian Medical ^Worke^rs’ 
rnion. The pharmaceutical workers’ society merged into this in 1920, together with the 
veterinary w^orkers and the sanitary inspectors. Tho doctors still stood out, insisting 
on retaining their se]iarato association. In 1920 the now powerful All-Russian Medical 
Workers’ Union apjiealed to the Central (kiflncil of Trade Unions (which became tho 
AUCCTU) ; and this body com])ulsorilii dissolved tho doctors’ separate society, and 
insisted on tJie Medical Workers’ Trade Union being recognised as tho sole authority for 
all grades and sections of the profession. Many doctors joined at once, but others long 
resisted, considerable ill-feeling resulting. This gradually subsided when a special section 
for medical practitioners was formed within the Union {Health Work in Soviet Russia, 
by Anna J. Haines, Xow York, 1928, pp. 30-52). 
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structure. They are united at the top into a central body known as the 
Inter-Union Bureau of Engineers and Technicians of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions. Membership is entirely voluntary, and fpnds 
are S(‘-t aside from the dues of these members to cover their particular 
work. TlK‘y usually have their own special technical magazines. . . . 
These sections hold their own conferences nationally as well as provincially ; 
tJu'y have executive bureaux elected at these congresses. . . . Over 500 
dolc^gat(^s attended one of the congresses convened in 1927. . . . Reports 
to this congress show over 105,000 members in the sections.’’ ^ Another 
congniss, still more numerously attended, and claiming to represent an 
enrolment of 125,000 members, was held in 1932, when it was welcomed 
by boili governmental and scientific dignitaries. It is significant that the 
princi])al oration was entrusted to Slivernik, the general secretary of the 
AUCCTU, who addressed the congress at great length, urging on them 
the continuous study of industrial technique, with a view to its further 
improvement. “The local trade union grou])s”, he urged, “should 
strengtlnui th(‘ir links with the engineers and other specialists, and sup])ort 
their work, ket‘p them from being snowT^d under with jietty routine, so 
tluit they ca.n give real leadership. And the unions should see that these 
intell(Hitual leaders get better living conditions.” ^ 

Tile most aiKaent., and in the intellectual world the most important, 
of these associat ions of intellect uai specialists is the Academy of Science, 
und('r the ])residency of the aged Karpinsky, now over eighty, which 
counts on the assistance of more than a thousand scientific, professors and 
researc.hers in ninety institutes. These are scattered throughout the USSR, 
though predominantly in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and Kharkov. In 
equipment and resources many of these institutes excite th(^ env}' of 
scientists of otlnu* countries. Besides its numerous scientific, meetings, at 
which })jipers are rea.il on every branch of sc/ience, the Academy now holds 
a certain number of public receptions, at which less technical addresses are 
given on particular subject^s of general interest. “ Zaslavsky v/e are 
told, “ vividly describes the scene. In the body of the hall the jiroletariat, 
fresh from factory, plant, technical school, docks. On to the spacious stage 
file the ac.adcmicians amid thunderous applause ^rom the gathering. Here 
are names famous throughout the world in astronomy, physiology, biology, 
geology and other sciences. Here, leonine frosted heads, broad stooped 
shoulders, many of the traditional figures of the scientists of the bygone 
era. Some, still wear the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with tlu* tradi- 
tional contiunpt of their kind for clothes.” ^ The Academy of Science — 
not without some struggle — has accepted the regime of Soviet Com- 
munism. In so far as its members ijeceive salaries from their institutes, as 
most of the a.cadL.micians do, they are ejigiblc for membership of the trade 
union to which their institute belongs, many of them have joined, and 


^ i^orut Trade Viiions^ ])y Robert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 67. 

^ Moscow Daily News, November 23, Noveml)er 27, December 3, 1932. 
* Jhid., November 27, 1932. , 
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some of these have now become active members of the trade unions with 
which the academy had formerly no connection. 

There arc, however, other academies. Thus the Academy of the 
History of Material Culture unites a membership of 10,000 archaeologists,^ 
mostly employed in museums and universities in the various parts of the 
USSK, where tliey are members of the trade unions to which their institu- 
tions belong. Besides local meetings and periodical national congresses 
for the promotion of its studies, this academy equips and sends archaeo- 
logical expeditions to various parts of the USSR, and undertakes or 
supervises excavations. 

We are unable to give anything like a complete list of these professional 
iissociatioiis of intellectual workers ; not, as in Britain and the United 
States, parallel with and s,earcely conscious of the trade union organisation, 
but forming ijitegial parts of it ; superimposed nationally, so to speak, 
on the universal organisation by establishments. There is a central 
assofuation of teachers ; there is a press writers’ section of the typo- 
graphical trade union, and a scientific workers’ section of the educational 
workers’ trade union. There is a special section for statisticians and 
ac’c-o untan ts in the commercial workers’ trade union. The professors and 
scientific workers in mustmms, libraries and laboratories have a section 
of tlieir own, with a membership (in 1027) of 14,000, organised in fifty 
branches in as many cities. The authors have been organised in several 
societies ; one of them was confined to members of the Communist Tarty, 
which tended to a certain asperity against “ non-Party ” writers. By a 
decision of the Central Committee of the Party, in April 1932, this exclusive 
(organisation was dissolved, in ord(*T that all authors wlio support the soviet 
regime, and who attempt to participate in socialist construction, whether 
or not tlu'y are Party members or candidates, may constitute a single 
society of soviet authors. There is an All-Union 8e(;tional Bureau of 
Engineers and Tcndmicians (YMBIT), which at the instance of Shvernik, 
secretary of the AUCCTU, resolved to participate actively in the “ agri- 
cultural machinery repairing campaign ” on the 32 repair-shops of the 
machine-tractor stations ; and also in tlie “ drive for technical educ.ation 
for Comsomols There^s also a Society of Soviet Architects, founded in 
1932, with () braiuhes in the RSFSR and a monthly journal of its owii.^ 
All these segregations of professionals, formally authorised by tlic Soventli 
All-Union Congix’ss of Trade Unions in 1926, have for their object the 
promotion of their special cultural activities ; not forgetting, however, 
the raising of their members’ salaries, the improvement in their Irousing 
conditions and the establishment of special pension systems.^ 

On tlie general trade union reorganisation in September 1934, Shvernik, 
the secretary of the AUCCTU, fully recognised the utility and importance 
of these professional associations uditing for specific purposes the members 


1 Ibid. * Manchester Gnardian, May 1, 1932. 

3 Moscow Daily Nev’Sy October 28, 1933. * Ibid.^ August 17, 1933. 

^ Soviet Tiade Unions, })y Robert W. Dunn, 1928, pp. 67*69. 
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of various trade unions. It was, he explained to the present writers, 
contemplated that there would be several such sectional associations 
associated within most, if not all, of the 154 trade unions among which 
the 47 older unions were distributed. It had, however, not been possible 
to comj)lete this organisation by September 1934, and it would have to 
be 2 )ostponed until 1935. 

This specialist segregation within the trade union organisation is not 
confined to the intellectual workers. The limitation in 1931 of the number 
of unions to 47 involved the association in one union of many difierent 
kinds of artisans and labourers. The trade union of food workers, for 
instance, united operatives in flourmills with tliose in slaughter-houses, 
candy factories, bakeries, fish canneries and tobacco factories. In many 
cases, accordingly, at the instance of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, sfiecialised sections liave been formed, especially with a 
view to a more detailed study of processes as a means of increasing pro- 
diuitivity, as well as to a better-instructed collective bargaining on behalf 
of particular kinds of workers throughout tlie U 88 JI. " Paralkd with the 
establishment of these sections,” said the C.C.C.P., “ the holding of 
special meetings and production conferences according to trades must be 
put into practice (foundry workers, moulders, machinists, examiners, 
mechanics, stopers, tractor rnechanic.s, assistant foremen, cotton printers, 
etc.) ; and in the shops a delegate representing the leading t rade must be 
designated along with the shop delegate.” ^ Wt‘ find the AUCCTU, 
whilst dutifully promulgating this j^olicy of sectionalisation, not forgetful 
of the possible danger to the trade union organisation of such “ par- 
ticularisms ”. “ Th(» sections ”, the Trad(‘, Union Bulletin of the AUCCTU 
had j)ointed out as early as 192(>, must- not be regarded as a-r) initial 
step towards dividing the unions, or turning the sections into independent 
bodies. The sections must be crcatiul within a union, as auxiliary bodies 
which can better (examine into the special industrial and living conditions 
of the members and serve them more satisfactorily.” ^ 

Similarly, in the case of the Inter-Union Bureau of Engineers and 
Technicians, to which we have already ndernid, it has been ordered that 
decisions of section bodies have to be submitted to and confirmed by the 
governing body of the particular union to whose members they relate 
before they become effective.^ 


The Profintern 

The preceding description of the complicated trade union organisation 
of Soviet Communism doijs not complete the analysis of the jiattern. As 
we have seen in the case of the soviet hierarchy, and as we shall jnesently 
describe in the case of the Comifiuiiist Party, what is contemplated is 
membership oi a, far-reaching internatibnal organisation which is eventually 

1 Nfport of Ninth AU-Vnion Congress of Trade Unions, J9o3, p. 110 (Kaganovich’s 
report). A stoper is a miner working a slope or layer. 

Soviet Trade Unions, hy Robert W. Dunn, 102tS, p. 69. 


3 Ibid. p. 67. 
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to be world- wide. For man as a wage-earning producer there is to be 
eventually a world trade unionism of the soviet pattern. The whole trade 
union organisation of the USSR accordingly belongs to the International 
Couifcil of “ Red ” Trade Unions, commonly known as Profinterii, which 
was formally established at an international gathering at Moscow sum- 
moned by the AUCCTU in 1921.^ There was already in existence an 
International Association of Trade Unions, centred at Amsterdam, which 
had secured the adhesion of the great bulk of European trade unionism, 
irrespective of political opinions. With the spread of social democratic 
views among tlie workmen, this “ trade union International ” had become 
associated with the Second International ”, the alliance of Labour and 
Socialist societies established in 1889, at Paris, to which the socialist 
parties of west(*rn Euroj)f‘ were affiliated. These very generally took up 
an attitude of hostility to Bolshevism, })rincipally because of its intolerance 
of opposition and its supj)ression of the Menshevik section of th(‘- social 
democratic party. Hence, just as the Comintern was set up at Moscow 
in opposition t-o the “ Second International ”, so the Profintern was set 
up there in opposition to the Amsterdam International ”. 

The Profintern is professedly governed by an a.nnual congress of d('le- 
gates from the several national organisations of communist trade unions. 
Such congresses were, for nearly a dec.ade, held at Moscow, but opinions 
differ as to the extent to which they can be said ever to have been 
(‘ffectively either int(*rnational or representative of trade unions as such. 
At tlie congress held in 1927, for instance, when the Red Trad(^ Union 
International ” clainu'd to speak foi* 13,802,209 immibers of affiliated 
organisations, 10,248,000 were trade unionists of the USSR, and 2,800,000 
were uKunbers of Cliinese societies of various kinds, whicli were promptly 
dissolved or have sim])ly faded out. The other thr(*e-quarters of a million 
included a few communist trade unions, chiefly in (hunuiny, France and 
Czechoslovakia, but was mainly com})()sed, as Lozovsky iiimsidf reported, 
not of trade unions at all but of a varied array of nond(‘scri])t bodies, 
including minority groups, illegal associations and miscellaneous com- 
mittees in some forty or fifty other countries, including North and South 

^ Tlio piihlislitMl rofJortH and pamphlets roiaiinp to ih(* “ ]tod Jntt*rrKitional ” (Profin- 
are very nuiiK'rouM, and many of tliem exist in Knglisli, Proneh anrl Cernian versions. 
A iiaoftd list witli an elalioratii chronieJe of proeeedin^s (down I 0 192()) will l)e found in 
7he 7' rude Untnn i\l(n'cincnt in SnviH Jius-sia (Tntcirnational Labour Olhee, League of 
Nations, 1927, ])p. 2(i2-21)3). A later list ajipeais in /Itnidwurinhnch des (ivv'i-rkschajicn. 

Amon^j; those available in En^^lLsli, French or German, see, in particular, Jieaolutumfi, 
Prodamniions and Mani festos of the First Contjress of 7'rade awl J ndustrial Unions, Moscow, 
1921 ; Minutas of the Tnterwttiana] (^nunril of Fed Trade Unions, Moscow, 1921 ; '7'he Fed 
7'rade Union International, Mosiaiw, 1921-1926 ; The World 7'radr, Union Morenient before 
and after the, War, 1924, and Moscow or Awsteidani 1921, both hy A. Lozovsky ; World 
Communists in Action, hy -T. Piatnitsky, I9.‘{>; and Les Questions vitales du mouvement 
revolntionnaire tnti rwitionale, Paris, 62 pp,, by the same. The British Government Blue 
Book (Cmd. 2682 of 1926) contains a miscellaneous mass of documents of the Red Inter- 
national seized by the London jiolieo in OeUdier 192o, Many similar doeummits may at 
any time be found published in Inprecorr {Intermitionrd Press Correspondence,). See also 
Soviet Trade, Unions, by Robert W, Bunn, 1928, pp. 222-252 ; Soviet Hnssia, by W. H. 
Chamberlin, 1930, pp 267-274. 
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America, Australia and New Zealand, India, and Africa,^ hardly any of 
which had sent anyone to Moscow expressly as delegates to the congress. 
The subsequent congresses have been of the same kind. The delegates 
consist oftfiose appointed by the AUCCTU of the USSK, together w^th a 
tiny number of persons actually sent for the purpose by foreign trade 
unions, supplemented by others sent by the nonch^script groups above 
mentioned, as well as by communist trade unionists of foreign birth or 
nationality, residing and working in Moscow, and even stray visitors of 
lik(‘. opinions who happen to be there. This congress appoints an executive 
council, with presidium, president and secretary, most of them habitually 
resident in Moscow. The repres(*ntative validity so far as foreig/i trade 
unions arc concerned and the practical eflectiveness in other (ioun tries of 
an international organisation of this kind a])})eHrs to be of the slightest. 
We do not wish to imply that the Profintern does not express the views 
of larg(i numbers of communists m other counts ies, who have occasionally 
gone to the ballot-box in millions, and who exercise in their respective 
countriivs an influence, not only among the unemployed, but also in trade 
union memberships and meetings, which have, except in a few instances, 
as yet not achi(‘ved control of the trade unions themselves. It is th(‘ claim 
of the Ked Jnt(*Tna,tional to rejmssmit fonugn trade unions as such which 
is disj)uted, not its representation of the opinioiis of the coiumimist 
members of the wage-earning eJ*iss 

Tin; Ckuitral Council of the Profintern is a body inci tiding four of the 
leading members of the Communist Party of the USSR, with two piirsons 
belonging to each of the large industrial countries. The r(‘al work is done 
by an Executive Bureau of si‘ven members, two of them Ixionging to the 
USSR. The proc-eiulings of the Executive Bun^au, though often lacking 
in accurate knowledge of the ])osil.ion of tibour in other (-ountrii'S, have 
not been without, vigour and dexterity. There is a polyglot secretariat, 
paid for out. of the dues levied by the Prolint(u*n on its altiliated bodies, 
and tlius largely by the trade unions of the USSR. This sec.ret.ariat is 
d(‘partm(mtally organised by countries, and inc-ludes communists belonging 
to one or other of the principal na.tions dealt with. Its exRuisive corre- 
spomhmee with all sorts of communist orgaifisations in the dilTerent 
countries has, in th(‘ past, frequently included detailed directives ” as 
to how these bodies ought to proceed. /These instructions, the tone of 
which excites some resentment, have bi*en, in the past, occasionally 
accompanitHl by substantial remittances under various disguises, usually 
in aid of strikes. Since 1929, however, it is believixl that these subsidies 
have, except in some cases when communist officials have required legal 

^ The oliaractor of iho afliliatioTi.s was, described by the rrcHidoui of the Congress in 
1930. “ You know Miat the trade union movement which is unit(‘d in the Profintern is 

most varied in so far as organisational structure i.s eonc’crned. Indejiendent organisa- 
tions, illegal trade unions, seini-legal organisations, and further, trade union oppositions, 
or minorities inside trade unions, all Lx'long to the ‘Profintern’ ” (Extract iranslatcMl from 
A. Lozovsky's re]>ort to the Moscow Confereiiee of Active Workers in Trade Unions, 
>>eptemt)('r 9, I93U. on “ The Results of the Eifth Congress of tlie Rrotiiitorn "). 
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defence in criminal prosecutions, dwindled to minute sums, designed 
more to maintain connection than with any idea of fostering a world 
upheaval. 

The story of the proceedings of Profintern during the past dozen years 
is largely taken up with the continuous controversy with the “ Amsterdam 
International ”, which, in 1932, commanded the allegiance of many 
millions of trade union membership in nearl)" all countries except the 
USSR (also, for other reasons, except the United States of America), and 
with its satellites, the 27 international federations of the i-rade unions of 
separate industries. Profintern has been tireless in its incessant attempt 
to arrange for what it calls a united front ” against capitalism throughout 
the world. Tt cannot, however, bring itself to unite with an organisation 
formed on the basis of tiade unionism as it exists in capitalist countries 
which, in the present interests of these members as wage-earners, avowedly 
forgoes any attempt to overturn by force the existing order in which these 
members actually find their living. On the other hand, the Amsterdam 
International refuses to make any kind of alliance, or undertake any 
common enterprise, with a body which glories in existing for purposes 
definitely criminal under the laws of the states in which the trade unionists 
lives and which is avowedly directed from Moscow, and is universally sup- 
posed to l)e under tlie control of the Politbureau of the Communist Party 
of the USSR. Aj)art from usually fruitless manmiivres for a united 
front ”, th<^ Red’ International does all it can to encourage and supj)ort 
strik(‘S and industrial disturbances in all capitalist countries, and, wherever 
possible, the active pro})aganda of communism itself. Its vision of a future 
world organisation of trade unions, under a universal eonimiinist regime, 
is not without merit. But in tlu'- meantime, with trad(^- unionism facirig 
capitalist ernployiU’s and unfriendly governments, we cannot help thinking 
that, as in the case of the Comintern, the avowed interference of Moscow 
in the int(*rnal affairs of other countries actually militates, by the nationalist 
resentment that it creates, against the progress of cornmimism itself. 


Now docs Sonet Trade Unionism compare v'ith Ur dish Trade Unionism ? 

Trade unionism in tliJ; USSR, it will have b(Mm realised, is a large and 
powerful organisation, more extensive than trade unionism in any other 
country, more busily engaged in a wider range of functions, and more 
closely connected with the other organs of the state. It is, we think, 
uni<pie in the inteiise interest that it takes in increasing the productivity 
of the nation’s industry ; in its inclusion within its own membership of 
the directors and managers who have taken the place of the capitalist 
cm]>loyers, and in its persistent desire to reduce costs. We shall describe 
in a subsecpient chapter how cordially fit has accepted the various arrange- 
ments — in substitution for the capitalist's incessant desire to increase his 
profits — ^for securing the utmost possible output at the lowest possible 
expense to the community.^ But what, it may be asked, does the trade 

^ Seo Chapt-or IX. in I’art TI., “ In Plaoe of Profit ”. 
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union in the USSU retain from its model in British trade unionism ? Put 
summarily, it may bo answered that the soviet trade union, like the British, 
is emjdiatically the organ of the wage-earners as such : it is based on 
optional individual membership and subscription ; it appoints and*pays 
its own officials and manages its business by its own elec; ted committees ; 
it conducts, through its liighest committees and its national officials, the 
coll(*.ctive bargaining with the employing organisations by which the 
general scheme and standard rates of wages arc fixed ; piece-work rates 
ar(^ settled in eacdi factory, job by job, after discussion witlj the union’s 
local officials and not witliout their consent ; tliese officials may actually 
be specialist “ rate-fixers ”, for whom the union organises special training ; 
it takes part, through its clios(in representatives and appointed officials, 
in almost every organ of government ; finally^ its essential function is 
that of maintaiuing and improving the worker’s c-onditions of life — taking, 
however, the broadest view of these, and seeking their advancement only 
in common with those of the wliolc communily of workers. 

Not so easy to (jxplain is the relation of the soviet trade union to the 
otlier organs of the KSoviet State. “ Are the trade unions ”, asked Tomsky 
in 1927, “ dependent on or independent of the state '( If tliis is to be 
und(‘,rstood in the formal interprct/at ion which Western European trade- 
unions usually give to the (juestion, tlnm, of course, we are independent, 
for tlu^- trad(‘- unions are managed by their own d(nnoc-ratically elected 
organs, liave tluur own funds, and are- in no way subject to the state. In 
th(5 wider meaning of the word, in the sense of class politics, the unions 
are dep(‘ndent, as organs of a united class, for the stab* is our state. But 
this dopeiubmce is based on rautiial de})end(*nce, for (‘qiially the Council 
of P{‘ople’s Cominissaj’s and tlie C^ent-ral Executive (.Committee of the 
Soviet Covernment is de])endent u])on the trade unions. How can they 
be independent wlicm w(‘, have 4 r(*present.atives in the Presidium of the 
Central Ex(*cutive (k)inmittee of the Soviet Covernment and fit) repre- 
sentatives in the (Vntral Ex(M*-utiv(* Committee of the Soviets itself; 
when we have a consultative vote* in the Council of People’s Commissaries 
on every (]uesth)n that arises lh(*rein ; when the (hiincil of People’s 
Cormnissaries cannot decide a single question Concerning the life of the 
work(U‘s without our final d(*cision in the matter ; when we have tin* right 
to remove* from the agenda of any high state organ any question wliatever, 
by a mere teleplione call saying, ‘ Just a moment. You want to discuss 
such and such a mat ter : but you have not asked us our opinion. AVe have 
some‘thing to say on tlie matter. Be good enough to postpone that item ’ ? 
And we know of no case when this has been refused us. Tlie tra-de unions 
have the rigid to calhqion any of t he Peopl(‘-’s Commissarit*sto appear before 
them to make a report, and no one t)l’ them has the right to refuse us on the 
grounds that he is not formally res])ofisible to the unions in question.” ^ 

AV^y suggest that the relation of soviet trade unionism to the other 

^ The Ttmh Unltnis, the Party atui the State, hv M. Tomsky, Moscow, 1027, pp. 
18-19. 
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organs of the soviet state cannot be accurately estimated until the 
position and influence of the Communist Parly is appreciated. To this 
we devote a subsequent cliapter entitled “ The Vocation of Leadership 
(Chaptt'r V. in Part I.). 


.SECTION II 

The Associations of Owner-Phoducktih 

It was characteristic of Lenin’s o(»nius tliat he set superlative value 
on the principle of multiformity in social organisation, not only for the 
sake of that universal participation in gov('rnment which, as he held, 
could alone nuke demoeracy real, but also as a “ giiarant(H‘ of vitality . . . 
a pledge that the commdh and singl(‘ aim will bi‘ sueec'ssfully aehieved”. 
Only on this })rincipl(‘, it was urged, could men and wonum of diverse 
tom})eranients and talents, antecedents and circumstances, be all (uirolled 
for the supreme' task of building the socialist state'. Hence ve find, in 
tlie IJSSK, alongside' the trade union of the wage' and salary (‘arners 
('mployed by stat(‘, mimici]>al and consume?*s’ coo])erative enterprises and 
institutions, an entii*(‘ly dilTerent —one miglil almost say a contradictory 
— ty])e of or’ganisation, tli(‘ s(*lf-gov(‘rning workshop or colh'etive farm. 
In this type the members are not recij)ients of salary or wage ; indeed, 
not employed under any coTUract of se'rvice at all. Th(*y are, individually 
or jointly, own(*rs or jrart owners not only of tlu' instruments of {rt'oduction 
but also of tlie ^miduets of their labour. This nu'thod of organising man 
as a producer lias Ix'en, in western Europe*, for over a century, con- 
tinuously adve)cat(*d, and fi’e'epiently prae-tised under the name e)f coopera- 
tive prodnclion, as a desir’able and pr.rcticable* alte'rnative to the oi’ganisa- 
tion of industry iind(*r the e*apitalist ])iotit iiuk(*r. As such it has been the 
subject e)f heate*el contreiversy ; is it either a d(*sirable or a practicable 
alternative to the* wage* system I Incidentally, it may be said that the 
pie*se*nt writers replied in the* ne'gative,^ at any rate within the* framework 
of the capitalist svstem. Hence we* have l)e*en all the* more inter(*sted to 
djs('ove*r that, within the' fi\imewe)r’k of Sovie't (\)mmunism, associations 
of owner-f)re)duct*rs, of one or other kind, have*, within the ])ast dt*cade, 
liecorae* actually the' pre*dominant type in the agiiculture of the USSR ; 
whilst they have apparently deme)nstiated tlie'ir ael vantage's in various 
branche's of manufacturing industry, and in siidi widespread methods of 
earning a living as hunting and fishing. 


{a) THE SELF'GOVERNTNa WORKSHOP 

t 

We* start our analysis of the constitutional structure of associations 
of owne*r-pre)dute‘rs in the USSP, not with the largest and in every way 

^ vSee The Conpfraiive Movement tN Great Britain, by Boatiioo PotteT, 1891 ; Ind (i>trial 
Democracy, by S. and B. Wot)b, 1898; The Consviners CooperaiLie Movement, by tho 
same, 192:i. 
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the most important group, namely, that of the collective forms, but with 
that which stands in most marked contrast with what we have described 
in our preceding section on trade unionism, namely, the associations of 
owner-j)roduc(u*s in manufacturing industry, or what in England is called 
the Self-Governing Workshop.^ 

The tyiucal “ manufacturer ” of Russia in the nineteenth century was 
neither the ca,])italist entrepreneur nor the wage-paid artisan, but the 
individual handicraftsman, working alone or in a family group, on the 
wood or iron, wool or flax, bone or leather that he made up into com- 
modities for household use, to be sold for his own subsistence. At all 
times a group of these handicraftsmen would unite in a labour “ artel ” 
(the word dates from the twelfth centur)’). “ This ”, v*re are told, “ was a 
temporary association of individuals for a definif e industrial undertaking, 
usually of a temporary character, conducted on a basis of joint manage- 
ment and responsibility.” It was unrecognised by th(‘ law, and enjoyed 
no ollic.ial or legal protection ; but was habitually not interfered witli by 
the government. Many artcds were formed for work at building construc- 
tion or manufa-cturing in the cities. Others (‘xisted in the villages for tJie 
production of commodities for sale. Many were formed annually for 
each year’s campaign, and dissolved after the accounts for the goods 
deliver(‘(l and sold in the season had been settled A small proportion 
of them latterly took a more dii]\:ble form as cooperative societies for 
production. On the otluir hand, a much larger proportion had, by 1914, 
lost their economic independence, and had fallen into the hands of capitalist 
middlemen, who either gave out their own materials to be made ii}) at a 
“ sweated ” rate, or sold tliern on credit to the associated handicraftsmen, 
taking back tlu' product in furniture, toys, leather goods, textile stuffs 
or artich's of <;l()thing at ruinously low prices.^ In 1914 the aggrogat^e 

^ For iiifornuitjuii as to tho past and present of the kiistar liandioraftsmen, tludr 
artels and tlu'ir eooperatn e sooudies, tlie niost a(jees.sil>le sources are Tfic Coojuralivo 
Mwnnnit in Jfvs.sia (Inring the War, ])y E. M. Kaydcn and A. N. Antsiforov (Et‘onoinic 
So<dal History ol the War, Vale University, New Haven. 1920, 430 pp.) ; Les Voies dn 
developpenirnt de la CAxyperaiion de, production en V RStS, par W. Tikhoinirov , lO,*!!, si'cretary 
of central conned of I'oopcrativc societies; see also by the samr*, J)ie (xcnossensrhnftcn im 
fiorwll,slisr/n'n Atifhan (Hcrlin), 1927, p. 3(> ; The Ron'et IVorkrr, by .1. Freeman, 1931, 
pp. 23S-24U, ^^iws a useful siiniimirv. How it appeared to the Ilussian orthodox ecoiKmiist 
(and to till' Tsarist (lov'crniiient) will bo seen in the report of the (\)rn mission impenalo 
de Itussie a FExposition X^iiiversello de Paris, 1900, entitled La liustae d la fin dii IIR 
sirehi, ouvrapo puhlie sous la dirfaition de M. W. dc IvoA’alevskv (Paris, 1900, pj). ()2r)-fir>8). 
There is a useful eollection (in Iliissian) of all the decrees on handicraft, coojioratiou and 
kustar industries hy T. A. Siditzky and I. H. Koisky, edited h} Professor T). M. Gimkin, 
Moscoav, 192H. With this must bo rend tho important decree and Tosoliition of July 23, 
1932, by the Central Executive rommitU'e and Sovnarkoni of the USSP, rearranping the 
whole orpanisation. 

Other works in Russian are Zakonodatelurro o 'promcooperatzii (The Lopislalion on In- 
copa), by 1). M. Oenkin, Moscow, 1933 ; Te% YearR of Jmojhs in the CRSB, by V. Cnoussov 
and I. P. Uhernithev, Moscow, 1932 ; Pavlova (at collection of stories and essays on Incops 
in Pavlovo), by V. Koiolenko and K. Pazhitnov. 

“ The Cooperatii'*' Movement in Russia during the IPar, by E. M. T\a 3 ’don and A. N. 
Antsiferov. 1929, pp. 4, 307. 

* Les Voles du dereloppemcnt de la cooperation dc production en URSS, par W. Ti- 
khomirov, 193 1 . 
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number of these owner-producers in industrial pursuits was given as five 
and a quarter millions, constituting a census population of some fifteen 
or twenty millions, representing as much as one-eighth of Tsarist Russia 
at tlfht date. Their gross output was estimated at 2400 million roubles, 
equal to one-half of that of the factory industry of the time. During the 
seven years of war and civil war, 1914-1920, although some of the unions 
of artels '' aeliieved important results in the service of the country and 
the army ’V two-thirds of this population of handicraftsmen faded away, 
the bulk of the survivors being found, in 1921 , in the more remote villages 
which suffered least from the ravages of the contending armies. 

Under the Soviet Government these independent owner-producers 
have been, from 1919 onwards, and especially since 1932, revived and 
niicouragod, as an appro^•ed alternative form of production (particularly 
for household supplies) to that of employment at wages in the industries 
conducted by governnumt or trust, municipality or consumers’ cooperative 
society. Lenin’s original policy was “ to maintain and devidop energetic- 
ally cooperative production ”, not only as a way of alleviating the condi- 
tion of the p(;asants, but also as the means by which the small industry 
could, as he then believed, “ develop into mass production, on the basis 
ot free associations of workers Consequently the handicraftsmen were, 
from the outset, enabled freely to form productive coopejative societies, 
wliich have been, at times, granted state credit for the purchase of 
materials at the lowest possible prices. Sometimes small fa,ctories or work- 
shops, abandoned by their owners, were handed over to such societies. 
In other cases they have been helped to buy machinery and workshop 
equipment. Occasionally the (‘xperts of a trust, or of a particular 
modernised plant, have assisted one of the larger artels to change its whole 
system of })roduction in such a way as greatly to iru^rease its output.^ 

The ^^arious government departments, centnd or muJiicipal, together 
with the manufjicturing trusts and the consumers’ coopcaative so(*.ieties, 
have, during the past decade, willingly supplied their own needs by 
contracting to tiike from the manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers (incops), at agreed fixed prices, a large jnoportion of their out- 
put, thus cjism'ing for long periods a profitable market for their wares. 
Nor have the isolated independent handicraftsmen been h'ft (mtirely 
unaided. The incops have been asked to do everything possible to bring 

^ Thu Cooprrati rc Mo^'ement in Russia during the War, hy E. M. Kay den and A. N. 
Antsiferov, 1929, p. 3GG. 

^ Lcs Voics (hi (level oppement de lu cooperation de production vn UKSS, par \V. Ti- 
khomirov ; quoting from vol. xx. p. 466 of the Kussian text of Lonin’s Works. 

“ Thus, upon tho paper’s (Trud) initiative, a factory lot us say manufacturing shoos, 
undertakes to assist a shocraaking artel in imprf»ving and increasing its output. An 
artel is a cooperative enterprise, which unitcsieomctimcs as many as five or six hundred 
artisans who formerly worked in iheir own^litlle shops. Although in numbers these artels 
oftim present sizalile factories, the method of work too often remains as of old, each man 
doing a complete job without attempting to sectionalize tho work. Under tli(> guidance 
of experts from a factory employing modern production method.s, it has been possUilo to 
so arrange the work of the artels as to increase the output many times ” {Mosco^v Daily 
News, June 23, 1932). 
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them into the network of organisations, and meanwhile to assist them by 
contracting to take their individual products so as to assist their market- 
ing.^ Especially since the establishment of the Five-Year Plan in 1928 
have these manufacturing associations of owner-producers multiplied and 
developed. The result has been, not only the progressive revival of the 
great bulk of the kustar industry,- but also the enlargement of its scope, 
and its assumption of definite constitutional forms according to the pattern 
common throughout the soviet system. By a remarkable decree of July 
23, 1932, by the Central Executive Committee and the Sovnarkom of the 
USkSH., the whole system was further developed and drastically re- 
organised.^ 

At the beginning of 1932, in addition to an uncounted host of isolated 
individual handicraftsmen who still exist, in blie cities as well as in the 
villages, to the aggregate number of a million or more, the number of 
definitely organised c.oop(‘rative societies of this kind was estimated at 
about 20,900, with 30,000 worksho])s or other establishments, having a 
total membe.rship of 2,350,000 men and women, r{‘j)resonting a (*ensus 
population of sev(*n or (dght millions, with an aggregate gross production 
of commodities valu(‘d at about four and a half thousand million roubh^s. 
Another oalcuhition of later date, and including a wider range of societies, 
puts th(* amount , in 1932, of “ output of the producing cooperative associa- 
tions, including invalids and timber* working cooperatives ” (to which we 
refer elsewhere), at “ 6230 million roubles, calculatiMl at planned prices 
of 1932 Wh(‘re.a.s before the war the great majority of the handicrafts- 
men worked at home, now few(‘r than a third do so, a.nd of tin^ members 
of the coopc'rativo soci(*ties few(‘r than one-eighth. Tliese societies, in 
half a doz(‘n ijistane-es,novv run small coal-pits, ])rodu('ing, i]] the aggregate, 
more than two million tons ])er annum, arel, in otu' case, at Uechesk in 

^ When un<‘in|>l()yni()nt was rife, th(‘ labour c\chanp;c.s occasionally prcssi'd a coojKTa- 
tivo society, whos<’ littl(‘ factory was niannfactiiring siiocessfully, to admit as additional 
mcnihcrs individual liaiulicrattsnKui who had fadi^d to maintain tluMnselves hv indo- 
jKuidcnt ])ioduction ; or 1o accept unemployed yoiitlis as addilional apprentices and 
oventual members ; soniclimt's select iii«^ one half from sons of existing members and the 
otlu'i* Iialf from the labour exidiange. 

2 So greatly has the nationalised and municifialiMod industry increased that all the 
handicraft industry aeeonnts only for one-fifth ol the manufacturing production of the 
USSU, in lt)il3, instead of the one-third of that of Tsarist. Kussia wit h which it was credited 
m 10i:{. 

^ These associations of ovvner-jirodueers m industry (ineojis) have hocn classified as 
under hy the lati;st Uussian authority on the subject {The hcgidution of I wops, by D. M. 
Geidvin, Moscow, Ittlill) : 

(1) Assocmlions for Su]>[>lv and Sale, in whith every member w'orks at home, hut sells 
the whol(‘ or part of Ins output through the '^oeiely, from vvliieh he obtains his raw material 
and ndjunets. Miunhers. wlio must themselves work, enjoy a reduction of income tax on 
the part of tlieir oiitput sold tlirough the 4 'oeiety. 

(2) Associations for ilonit Production, in which the memliers all w'ork at homo, but 
materials and product alike belong to the society, and not to individual members. 

(3) Artels, which maiiitnin a eoinmon workshoj) in which meniliers are associated in a 
particular craft or luanch of ludustrv (the law forbulding an artel composed of workers 
in dilTerent crafts). 

* Su)tn)Htrf/ of JicfsuJis of the Firdit Five- Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p. 61). 
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the Urals, even a blast furnace.^ There are, in Kazakestan, lead mines 
under incops ; elsewhere various small machine-making factories ; many 
quarries, brickfields and lime-kilns, and even small chemical plants pro- 
ducing soap, acetic acid, iodine, nicotine and various radio supplies.^ 
But the incops mainly devote themselves, to the extent of more than half 
tlieir work, to the preparation of various kinds of food products and to the 
production and repair of all sorts of commodities for household use, such 
as furniture and kitchen equipment, boots and shoes, barrels and baskets, 
every description of textile stuffs and made-up clothing, mats and rugs 
of all kinds, toys, leather goods, artistic wood and iron work, pottery, 
and even hand painting on wood, by those who formerly produced 
religious icons. For sale to the public in the cities, these cooperative 
societies have over a thousand shops, and more than that number of 
stands. Tlieir members, indeed, have come to form an important element 
in the urban population. Wher(‘as, in 1920, the handicraftsmen in the 
cities numbered only half a million, or 2-1 per cent of the population, in 
1931 the urban registration disclosed their numbers as about two millions, 
or 0-2 per cent of the population.^ 


The Members' Meeting 

The base of the constitutional hierarchy, in which these organised 
groups of industrial owner-producers are rejiresented, is evTiywhcre the 
meetings of members of their several incops or industrial coopi'rative 
societies, which may each include anything from a few dozim to a, thousand 
or more workers ; the average being a little over a hundred. In tln^’ smaller 
incops these meetings, which every member over 1 8 yc'ars of age is expected 
to attend, tuke pla(;o frequently, according to the rules of the particular 
society, usually every few weeks. The course of the incop’s business is 
reviewed by the jiresident, manager or other ollicial, and a,ny subject of 
iiit.(‘rest to the members can be discussed. Once a y(‘.ar the president — 
oftciu also a manager — and, to constitute the presidium, half a dozen other 
members are elected, together with the prescribed number of delegates 
to other bodies. The incops in a given locality, and manufacturing the 
same kind of comrnoditie'^, may also join together in a sjauualised ‘‘ union ” 
for common convenience, as for the joint supply of tools, raw materials 
or auxiliary components, or joint representation in dealings with state 

^ The Rfchosk plant, in the l^rals, produces J 5,000 tons of j)i^-iron a year, practically 
all of which supplies the needs of other incops. In other cases then* arc rolling;; mills, 
which rcfasliion scraj) iron and steel obtained from the jihints under th(‘ direction of the 
Commissariat of Hi'avy Industries. Tho coal-rmncs of the incops in the Donhas and elsc- 
Avhrre in the Ukraine and in East Siberia supply indilh-rently other incops, or {he local 
industries, or USSR enterpnse-s. 

“ Much of the work of timber-cutting, as^w'dl as that of fashioning the timlKir into 
])lanks, doors, plvw'ood, etc., is done by groups of w'orkrnen associated in artels. These, 
liow'civer, are not included in the ineojiH* firganisation, but have a union of their own 
(Vsc'kopromlessoyiis), which works in conjunction with the newly formed Oommissariat 
of Timber (Narkomles). These timber artels are groujicd, not by the Union republics but 
by oblasts or krais ; and, in some special cases, by autonomous republics. 

•* Summary of of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 191111, p. 189). 
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departments. But the principal delegation is to the regional council, to 
which all incops within the region (usually an oblast or krai), irrespective 
of the ])articular commodity that they manufacture, are now required to 
belong. The members’ meeting elects also in each case a comraittfce of 
revision, whose main duty is to audit the accounts. According to law 
this committ(‘e ought to include in its membership some members of 
other incops. It is this committee of revision that decides the occasional 
disputes tliat arise in the society, subject to appeal to the regional council. 
If tlie membership of the incop does not exceed 300, it is the ordinary 
meeting of members which makes this election of delegates. If, however, 
as is increasingly coming to be tlie case in the large cities, the incop has 
many hundreds of numdx'rs, the aggregate meeting is held only annually, 
to elect a smaller executive council of a few d®zen members ; and it is 
this executiv(‘ (*ouncil which chooses alike the incop’s own officers and its 
delegates to the regional council. 

Under the revised arrangcunents of 1932, the rt'gional councils (soviets), 
whilst aiding the iucops by instruction, planning, advice, and settlemcmt 
of dispute's, do not themselvevs have any operative functions. They do 
not, that is to say, the'mselves engage in production or distribution,^ nor 
are tlie incops in any way hampere'd in their several industries. Each 
incop is freely to obtain for itself the materials that it requires, with the 
exce])tions of wool, cotton, fla\. In mp, silk ('ocoons and hides other than 
pig-hides. Th(‘S(‘ may be obtained how the iiicop pleases, but only within 
the g(‘ographical districts ])rescribed by the Supplies (^omrnittee of the 
Council of Jjabour and !)('fenc(‘ (STO). Each incop is also to be free to 
acipiire from any of the state* enterprises such industrial r(*mnants, waste 
and refuse (including metal sera]), textile waste, rags, rejects and waste 
timber) as it may lu'ed, and all state ent(‘rprises are directed to enter into 
contracts for tliese supplies at pi ices to be agreed upon. The incops 
are to be free to obtain from tlie state bank the credit that they require, 
and to sell th(*ir jiroduets as and wherever they choose, including the open 
markets in tin* tern ns and their own retail sh()])s. Except wln'ii working 
on materials provided from state funds, the mcops are no longer required 
to dis])os(* of any part of the output to any shate department, but all 
state departments are diri'cted to jilace with tlie incops such orders as 
they can. Orders for its own manufactured products may now be sought 
and (detained by each incop direct from the consumi'rs’ coo})erative move- 
ment, or from stati* or municipal departments, or from any of the govern- 
ment trusts, as W('ll as from individual jnirchasers. Prices are left to be 
settled by agri'cment or contract in each case. The one transaction that 
is strictly prohibited is “speculation”, meaning buying commodities 
with the int-'niion of selling themligain at a profit— in other words, the 
iiK'ops are not to engage in mere dealing. It should be noted that, although 

1 There seema to be one exeeption. The Vaokopronisovict has under it a “ mctal- 
promaoyus ”, or group of mcops working in metal, which itself performs “ operative 
functions ” in conjunction with those m^ops. 
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the incops are founded on the principle of a partnership of the workers 
themselves, they are allowed, by way of exception, to employ non- 
members at wages, as specialists (such as engineers) or as subsidiary or 
seasonal workers, to the extent of not more than one-fiftli of the member 
ship, or than 30 per cent of the combined total of members and candidates 
for membership. The non-members thus employed at wages, who are 
generally members of their respective trade unions, must all receive the 
rates current in their several industries ; as agreed to by the trade unions. 
Nothing in the nature of undercutting is allowed. 

The Regional Council of Incops 

The decree of July 23, 1932, whilst abolishing various intermediate 
and All-Union federal bodies of industrial cooperative societies,^ estab- 
lished an obligatory association of the incops within a given region ; not 
for the purpose of control or of interference with their business enterprises 
-in which they were to enjoy an enlarged independence— but solely for 
their assistance in fulfilling the tasks which they had undertaken. The 
r(‘gion for this purpose was to be either each of the six smaller constituent 
r('publics, or else, in the IbSFSR and in other districts of highly developed 
industry, the oblast or krai, or an area specially deliiK'd. Each such 
n^gion has now a council of delegates from its constituent incops, which 
iire repnisented approximately in proportion to their several memberships, 
as fixed by the council itself from time to time. This council no longer 
decides on the levy to be made upon the funds of each incop for regional 
and All-Union administration and other purposes. All such levies are to 
he kc])t down to a minimum, and to be made by a special meeting for the 
purpose, at whi(‘h specially delegated representatives of the several incops 
within the region will confer with representatives of the regional council. 
That council will be responsible for supervising the audit of the socleti('s’ 
accounts by their own committees of revision, and, where necessary, for 
supplying competent auditors to assist any society. The regional c.ouncil 
is also responsible for supervision of the general direction of the incops’ 
several activities but solely for the purpose of securing the due fulfilment 
of the obligations undertaken by each of them. The greatest possible 
independence in management is to be left to each incop, on the utider- 
standing that tliey are, for the most part, primarily to supply the house- 
hold commodities needed by the rural community, to tlic extent at least 
of 70 per cent of their production. The incops declare that their aim is 


' Thus the decree peremptorily “ liquidates ” the All-Union Federation^ of Food 
Industry Cooperatives, the All-Union Federation of Heavy Industry Cooperatives, and 
the All-Union J^ederation of Industrial Cooperatives ; and lays down that “ under no 
eircumslanees is it porniilt-ed to create in tlSe regional councils of incops cumhersome 
apparatus, once the organisation has bem permitted in the structure of the All-Union 
Federation of Incops of specialised groups for the fundamental forms of the incops ”. 
Republic Associations of the heavy metal industrj^ are to continue ; and also the All- 
Union Cooiieraiives of the Timber Industry, but “ without creating associations of those 
cooperatives in the various republics ”. 
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to make this percentage at least 75 per cent, but it is admitted that this 
amount has not yet been reached. 


The All-Union Council of Industrial Cooperatives « 

In place of the Central Federation (Vsekopromsoyus) established in 
1922, as a directing and coordinating centre, there is now established an 
All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopromsoviet), to which all the regional 
councils send n^presentatives, and which also acts as republic council for 
the IISFSIi. It is expressly laid down in the decree that this “ Council 
of th(‘. Incops of the USSR and RSFSR sliall not perform operative func- 
tions of any kind It is to be supervisory, not executive. What is to 
this council expressly “reserved ” is “ the organising work, accountancy, 
dir(ictorial, and prospective planning and representation of the incops in 
government organisations ((X)nce.rning credits, funds of supply, protection 
of state laws, grants to the incops) 

In 19,‘V2 was held the first All-Union Congress of the reorganised })ro- 
duc(‘rs’ coopenitiv(‘S - (incops), at which some 200 delegate's at, trended. 
Such a Congress will presumably b(‘, held every f(‘w j^'ars, but had, in 
1934, not yet been repeated. The Congress elected a,n (‘xecutive council 
to irund- as a phnuim once in evi^y few mouths, with a piH'sident, and otluu’ 
members of a presidium, by whom the work of supi'rvising the whole 
20,000 incops is done. During 1 933 and 1934 the executive council invited 
to Moscow for consultation the heads of most of tlu' Incops from tinu* to 
time. 

There has lU'ver been a Peoyde’s Commissar for cooperative yirodiiction, 
any mon^ t han for the consumers’ cooperative movement,. Such suyjer- 
visif)n and attent ion as has be(‘n given to the subject by the goverimumt 
at the Kremlin has come witJiin the j^rovince of the Council of Labour 
and Defence (STO). It is interesting that the jnesident for the time Ix'ing 
of the All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopromsoviet) is admitted, when 
he chooses to attend, to the meetings of the Central Ex<‘ciitiv(‘ (V)mmittee 
(TSIK), tin* Sovnarkom and the Council of Labour and Defence (STO) ; 
in each case with ordy a consultative voice. Pt‘rha,])s the most imj)ort,ant 
relation int,o wliich the All-Union Council enters is its f)art,ici|)ati()n with 
the ollunals of Cosjdan in the annual settlement and the almost continuous 
a,djustment, of tlu' Ctuieral Plan, so far as concerns the soei('ti('s forming 
its membershij). Tht' yu'eliininary jdair is drawn up by Cosplan itself, 
but it is based on the s(*paTa,t,o rey)orts which the Executive Committee 
obtains from ('very one of the 20,000 incops, stating what' they have j)ro- 


^ Tho inenn)or«hip of tho central federation for previous years is t;iveri as : 
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duced during the preceding year, and what they think they can produce 
for the ensuing year. The provisional decision by Gosplan of what kind 
and what amount of production should be undertaken by the iiicops, 
arrived at in consultation with the Executive Committee, after considera- 
tion of the needs of the USSR as a whole, is then submitted to the several 
regional councils, who pass on each part of it, with criticisms and sugges- 
tions, to the several incops, whose officials and committees have promptly 
to give it their serious consideration, and return it with any objections or 
counter-proposals. If any incop finds a difficulty in undertaking the 
manufacture of any of the commodities that the Plan requires from it, 
the regional council may arrange for tlie technical instruction of some of its 
younger members at a special district scliool maintained for the purpose. 

The educational pro’^^isioii made by the incops for their own members 
and their families, apart from and in addition to that mad(‘. by tlie soviets 
under the People’s Commissars of Education in tlu^ several constituent 
or autonomous republics, is extensive and steadily increasing. In 1934 
no less tlian 98 million roubles was appropriated for this purpose by the 
Executive Committ(‘e. All the larger units maintain their own trade 
schools and evening technical classes. Tn some of the princ-ipal cities 
tlu're are university colleges, (exclusively for members of incops or their 
sons and daughters — that at Leningrad had, in 1934, 2400 students all 
over eighte(m, pursuing five-year courses. In addition, more than sixty 
technicums are maintain(‘d. Three-quart(‘rs of the students a.re provided 
with stipends, sometimes mort* liberal than thosie of the studemts of tine 
state institutions. There are special club-houses for incop members. 
Their n(‘.w “ I’alacc of Culture ” at L(uiingrad cost ten million roubl(^s, 
and chiims to be tJie best in the city. The incops luive also their own 
holiday homes and sanitoria. 

iVhmibers of the incops are not covered by the general scheme of so(ual 
insurance. Tlie All-Union (council has accordingly provided its own fund, 
by a levy on iill the iiicops, in which the whole memlxTship is included, 
including the wage-earniu’s whom they employ. This fund had in 1933 an 
accumulated capital of over a hundred million roubles, being dglit times 
as much as in 1929. Tlie fund provides medical attendance; and medielnes, 
and secures admission to hos])itals and conval(;scerit homers, for all the 
mtmvbers and their wives and children throughout the USSR. All con- 
finements are treated in hospital, with sixteen weeks full wages, as in the 
state selieme. This is wholly independent of the People’s Commissars of 
Health, except that the assistance of the state medical service is qbtained, 
on a contract involving the payment of forty million roubles annually, in 
districts iii which the; number of incojp members is insufficient to warrant 
an independent medical service. 

We see, in this reorganisation of the old kustar artels, an extraordinarily 
rapid development of what has again become, alongside the state and 
municipal factories, an important element in the industry of the USSR. 
It is one more example of the tendency to multiformity affording oppor- 
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tunity for ever- wider participation in the organised life of the community. 
The report of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) in 1933 may rightly 
claim tliat “ cooperative industry ... in which the form of handicraft 
associations predominates . . . plays a great part in the industrial life 
of the country. It is in connection with state industry, and supplements 
it in a number of ways (supplies supplementary raw material, produces 
auxiliary materials, works up state raw materials, and semi-finished 
goods, produces articles for the general market, etc.). At the same time 
the industrial cooperative industry comes forward as the special means 
for the socialist remoulding of the small home worker, and, on the basis 
of the cooperative organisation of production, draws him into the common 
socialist channel of industrial development.” ^ 

It is interesting to witness, in the Soviet Union, the successful adoption 
of a form of industrial organisation which has been extensively tried, 
during a whole century, in various capitalist countries, but seldom with 
any considerable or lasting success. Neither in Great Britain nor in France, 
neither in Germany nor in the United States, nor yet in any other country 
of advanced industrialism, have manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers, tlnunselves jointly owning the a(5tual product of their daily 
labour — that is to say, self-governing w’orkshops — been able to make any 
considerabl(‘ headway against systems of industrial production in which 
the working producers do not own the product of their labour, but are 
remunera,t(‘d only by wages or salaries. Why is it different in the USSR ? 
We suggest that the aiisw(U‘ is to be found partly in the different environ- 
mcTit provid(‘d in a country from wdiich the profit-making capitalist has 
beeai entirely eliminated ; and partly in the d(diberate limitation and 
regulation of the sphere allotted to the cooperative associations. It is 
noticeable that the incops of the USSR seldom or never compete in the 
market with the state trusts or municipal enterprises. On the contrary, 
tlu'se latter are on the most friendly terms with the artels and incops, which 
are accorded a function of their own, didy recognised and sjx'cified in the 
General Plan, and are (constantly being helped to fulfil it. In other 
countries the associa,t(Hl workers find themselves futhJessly comped-ed with 
and undercut even to the point of extinction, by the mass-production of 
gigantic establishments eager to obtain a monoj^oly of the markets. But 
experience shows that associations of pr()ducers in capitalist countries also 
succumb in another way. Here and there, very exceptionally, usually by 
creating a speciality of their own, or attaching to themselves a special 
clientele, they liave su(;(*essfully withstood the warfare of their capitalist 
rivals, even to the point of sometimes making considerable incomes for 
the cooperating members. These Jiave then, almost invariably, sooner 
or later, limiied their numbers, aiid^ shrunk into small partnerships, 
including shareholders who are not working members, and employing 
non -members at wages. Tempted by what are, in effect, high profits, 
they eventually become indistinguishable from the capitalist profit-makers 

^ Summary of Rcfoilts of the First Fiye-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p. 61). 
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themselves. In the Soviet Union this process of degeneration is watched 
and effectively prevented. When an incop shows signs of closing its body 
of members to recruits from outside, it finds itself unostentatiously required 
to liil up vacancies so as at least to keep up its number. When it becomes 
too prosperous, so that its members could share among themselves incomes 
markedly in excess of those secured by the trade unions for their own 
members in state industry, it is sharply reminded that this is against the 
law under which incops are formed. The excess profits may be carried 
to a reserve fund, or added to the insurance fund, but they may not be 
shared among the members. In most cases a new arrangement of prices 
takes place, either in the rates at which the incop buys its materials and 
components, or in the prices it obtains from the purchasers of its wares. 
When a manufacturing, association of producers obtains most of its 
materials from the Government, and sells much of its product either to 
some branch of the Government, or to one or other department of Centro- 
soyus, it is not difficult to prevent the annual shares of the members in 
their own products from rising substantially above the earnings of similar 
workers in the state factories or the consumers’ cooperatives. Moreover, 
the members are required always to work at piece-work rates, as the basis 
of the advances that they receive in lieu of wages : and there is no pro- 
vision allowing payment of interest or profit to non-workers. Thus 
protected and safeguarded, the manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers in the US8K do no harm to the collectivist organisations, in 
the interstices of which they live. On the contrary, by the positive 
addition that they make to the aggregate of commodities and services 
brought to market, they benefit the c.ommunity as a whole. And they 
can add tln^ further boon of an ever-widening variety in the suj)ply of 
the commodities and services that they contribute. It is a net gain to 
associate for handicraft production during the winter, the members of 
one or more collective farms ; or the dock labourers of an ic(‘,-bound port. 
Nor are the incops confined to production by manual labour. There are 
incops of artistic workers of more than one kind, including painters and 
sculptors. Associations of writers arc formed to do their book production 
and publishing. There* seems no reason why this form of organisation 
should not afford a socially useful means of livelihood to members of the 
“ deprived ” categories, who are admitted as members if th(‘y are prepared 
to work loyally with their hands ; and who might, at their option, unite 
among themselves to form new incops to render some special service 
calling for individual taste or skill, or not yet performed by any state or 
municipal enterprise.^ 


{b) THE COLl^CTIVE FARM 

It is with a sudden acceleration of '' Bolshevik tempo ” that we pass, 
in the survey of the organisation of man as a producer, from the associa- 

^ There is reason to believe that somewhere in the neighbourhood of 4000 or 5000 
persons belonging to the “ deprived ” categories are to be found among the nieml>ership 
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tions of owner-producers in industry to associations of owner-producers 
in agriculture.^ In industry, as the reader will have realised, the new 

of tho ir)co]).s, 1 hough tfioy have not as yet formed societies of their own. The “ f|ocial 
struetuni ” of the nK'mborsiiip of incops making returns on April 1, (these covering 
711),(K)0 incinl»ers, (jr 45 per cent of the aggregate), was as under : 



City Til cops, 
per cent 

\aim‘ 

Incop'^, 

j)cr cent 

Former workmen or landless peasants 

26-2 

6-25 

Membt'rs ol kolkhosi ..... 

8-ti 

23-8 

J’oor ])casaiits ...... 

12-7 

23-95 

Middle [leasants and kulaks not ern])loying hired 



labour ....... 

45 3 

44-4 

J'^ormcr (unployecs . . . . . * 

5-4 

j 00 

Formiir kulaks ornjiloying lured labour 

LI 

0-2 

Kulaks, tradi'rs, emyiloyers and “ doprivesd ” jx'rsons 

0 7 

0 2 


l(30-() 

100- 00 


(See Tv.n Yefir,s of hirops in the U/^^SR (in Russian), hy V. (Inoussov’ and J, P. (‘herruscher, 
Moscow, p. 24.) 

^ 4’he information avaihihle on ngnciilture in the USSR, even apart fioTn that only 
in Russian, is as great in hulk as it is uneven in accuracy or ndi^vanci*. I'lu* Jiistory and 
the gcograpinoal conditions of Russian agriculture are elaborately described in tlie erudite 
monograph liy A'ladimir R. Tinioshe-iko, Ayneulhiral Russia aud the ]Vheai rroblciu 
(Leland Stanford Ihiiversity, California, 1932, p 571); also in Rural Russia binder the 
Old Jleijiiue, by ('. C, Robinson, 1932 , 7'he Russian Rrasantry, by St'^janak, IS95, should 
also be read in this connection. The problem and its diflieulties arc* well stated in the 
eha])ter “ Russian Agriculture ”, by It. C. Tiigwell, in Rorivt Jiussia ni the Second Decade, 
edited by Stuart (Miase, R. Dunn, and R. G. Tugwidl (Ni‘W York, 192S). Russia, Market 
or Menace, by Tlionias D. ('ainjilxdl, 1932, gives a valualilc ri'port by an American expert 
on large-scale wheat-fanning. Upon the pinisanl I'syehology, the four books by Ma-iiricc 
Hindus, liroken Earth, Humanity Uprooted, Red Ihiad and The (heat Offensive, an' in- 
valuable. St'e also The Russian Land, by A. R. Williams (New York, 192.S) ; ('ollerhve 
Fai m “ 'Tnid", a moving rec'ital by a peasant woman, Kiidoxia Raziikhina, of how slie 
started a colh'ctivc farm (London, 04 pp.) ; Jh'd Vtllaips, by d. A. 'Sbikovlev (London, 
1930, 128 pji.) ; and Collertiir Vanniraj in JfLS'J (Moscow, 1932), by the saim*,. Stalin’s own 
lU'connt of tlu' policy from 1929 to 1931, together witli the “ model statutes ”, is given in 
Jiuildnaj Uollective Farms, hy .1. Stalin (New York, 1931, 181 p]>.). A valiiaiih' descrijition 
of the internal organisation of the collective farms is given (in Russian) in Dtsln’hulion of 
Income in the Kolkhosi, hy N. Tataev (Partizdat, Moscow, *1932). A well-inlormed and 
geiK'rally adverse erith ism will he found in the clia])ter on “ .Agriculture ” by Professor 
Dr. Otto Aubagen, lu Soviet Economics, edited by Dr. (ierluinl Dobberl (1933). For 
recent, liasty glimpses over a wide area, si'c the eluipter on agriculture by Jolin Morgan 
in Tivelvi Studies m Soviit Russia, edited by M. 1. Oole (1933) ; From Feasant to (Udlective 
Fanner, by N. JRicliw ald niui R. Bishop (1933); the five art icles eonl rihuled to the 
Manchester Ouardian, October 17 21, 193.3, by its then correspondent W. H. (diambcrlin ; 
and Reise dutch humlert Kollcciivicirtschaften, bj" L. P. Boross (Moscow, 1932, 190 pp.). 33io 
publications in German are voluminous, and apparently of greater crpertise and authority, 
if also more critical, tlian tliosc in English. Those of Dr. Otto Scliiller, the agricultural 
expert attached to tlu' German embassy in J^Toscow', are jmblislK'il Jii lienrhte nher Land- 
wirtschajt, the bMt'-.t Ix'ing (Sondeslu'ft 79) Die Krise der sozialistisi hen JjindiviitschaJt in 
dcr Soirjctunion (1933, 82 pp.). See also his previous articles, ‘‘ Die Kollectivisirung dcr 
nissischen Landwirtschaft ” and Die lamhvirtschaflliche Prolilems dcr Sow'jctunion, 
1931-1932 Tliese lengthy and valuable reports, altliough very critical, do not, in our 
opinion, sujijiorl the advcrsi' ('oiicliisioiis of the panipldet entitled ( 'ollertinsed Aqricultute 
in the Soviet Union, published by the Sehool of Slavonic Studi<*s (Loudon, 1934, 32 pp.). 
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and predominant type is the trade union, including all kinds and grades 
of workers by hand or by brain. In agriculture, though state farms, with 
the appropriate trade unions, are increasing in number and variety, it is 
the millions of individual owner-producers associated in collective farms 
that occupy the centre of the picture. Moreover, whilst the development 
of the kustar artels into industrial cooperative societies (incops) has been 
pursued without serious controversy, and without a trace of civil disorder, 
the advent of the collective farm (kolklios), as the pattern organisation 
for the vast hordes of peasant cultivators on one -sixth of the earth’s 
surface, has been accompanied, not merely by heated controversy, both 
public and private, but also, among the peasants themselves, by Avide- 
spread sullen resentment, and not a little recalcitrance, which cannot be 
assumed to have yet (1934) been completely overcome. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that the partially enforced collectivisation and mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture during 1929-1934 represents the final stage, not yet 
completed, of the rural uprisings of 1917, that effectually liquidated the 
private landlord.^ The question inevitably arises, why did the Soviet 
( Government of 1928, in face of prolonged and heated discussion within 
the Communist Party itself, attempt so drastic, and, as it seemed, so 
hazardous an experiment. The answer is that the situation was such as, 
within their framework of reference, to leave no other course open to them. 

The Unproductive Peasant 

Candid observers of the Russian mujik during the past half-century, 
whilst differing in their estimates of his “ soulful ’’ qualities, agree in the 
testimony that as an agriculturist he has hitherto been, in the mass, either 
[K*r liead or per hectare, the least productive of all the jieasantries of 
Europe. Whether as ilie result of natui*e or of nurture ; of climate or 
of race ; of (centuries of oppression and illiteracy ; or of generations of 
virtual slavery and peonage ; or of a religion that imposed no code of 
conduct and amounted to little more than propitiatory rites, the typic*al 
mujik — when not under coercion by landlord, tax-colle(d-or, usurer or 
employer — failed to gro^ enough food, taking bad years with good, (»V(m 
to maintain his own family in full health and strength.^ And the bad 

More itnj)artial, and llunvforo specially cogent, is the able historical summary contained 
in two issues of the PolitiraJ Science Quarleily (New York, .lanuary and A unc. I !K{4), entitleij 
(Collectivisation of Agriimlture in the Soviet Union ”, by W. Laflejitisky. Other recent 
works are Die Getreidrwirtschajl in den TrocJcengchietcn Jtusslands, by 11. llrutzkiis, W. von 
Polotika and A. Von 1 'grimofF ; and Das Agrarexperiment Snwjeirusslands^ by Dr. H, 
Zorner. Die Bilanz des er.sten Fnnfjahr planes der Sowjclwirtschaffy by Dr, Otto''Auhagcn 
(Dreslau, IIKIII, 7o ])p.) gives great place to agriculture. 

^ Three siibstantitl books recently publi.shcd should be added, (‘sjiooially as each 
auf hor takes a difTcrent view of what one of* them has termed the “ first revolution in 
agriculture anywhere since the bourgeois industrial revolution made tlie seif a peasant 
and a farmer These are liussia's Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlin, 19Iir) ; Sortel Journey y 
l)y Louis Fischer, 19.‘{5 ; and Economic Planning in Soviet Bussia, by Boris Bnilzkus. 

* Let us, in fairness, briefly recapitulate some of his dinieulties. llis holrJing was, on 
the average, minute in area ; and in the repeated redistributions, actually becoming 
smaller year after 3"ear. It was usually made up of numerous small strips, often miles 

}J 2 
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years ” recurred with fatal frequency. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, from 1800 to 1854, there are reported to have been no 
fewer than 35 years in which there was a more or less serious failure of the 
crops. In the 20 years from 1891 to 1910, there wore only 4 good harvests, 
with 13 poor harvests, and 3 famine years. During the first decade of 
Soviet rule, 1918-1927, there were only 3 years of good harvests, 5 years 
of poor harvests and 2 famine years. This habitual unproductivity of the 
Russian p(;asant was masked, to the uncritical observer, by the fact that, 
so long as the landlord was in a position to exact his rent, the tax collector 
his taxes and the village usurer and employer the profits that they could 
squeeze out of their impecunious neighbours, some grain was always sent 
to market, even if the village starved. Moreover, a considerable propor- 
tion of the aggregate area, was, down to 1917* cultivated in the large 
farms of the improving landowitcrs, and in the smaller but often sub- 
stantial holdings of the kulaks, who had “ added field to field ” by their 
()ppr(‘ssion of the poorer villager’s. Thus, so long as the landowners 
remained, and th(‘ tax collector used force, and the kulaks^ characteristic 
“ thrift ” was unrestrained, there could be, in all liiit the worst years, not 
only an adecjuatc suj)ply for the relatively small city populations but also, 
occasionally, a. substantial ex])ort. Meanwhile the poor peasant was being 
increasingly “ driven off the land ” ; and in bad years — during the past 
century, every otluT y(!ar — the irdaiits, the aged, and often the nursing 
motlur's were dying by tliousands of inanition, typhus or enteric. We 
shall describe in a subsequent chapter^ how frequently, in the present 
century, Ike peasants rose against their most obvious oppressors, the land- 
lords ; whose mansions they burnt, whose stores they plundered and 
whose hind tliey divided. This almost c.ontinuous jacqfieric was not the 
work of the Bolsheviks, who were not yet in ofiice. Nor did it result in 
any substantial or lasting im])roveinent in the condition of the mass of 
poor peasants, or in any increase of marketable foodstuffs. It did not 
even enlarge the area of the average pi^asaiit holding, nor give him an 
iron plough, nor any horse or ox to draw the plough. In 1917, with the 
swarming back of the men from the armies, ayd the workers from the 
factories, all demanding shares of the land of the village to which they 
belonged, tlu*. redistribution of the large estates merely increas(;d the 
number of stiirveling peasant holdings' from some fourteen or fifteen 
millions in 191G to some twenty-four or twenty-five millions in 
192(). 

apart, uliich had to bo oullivatoJ according to the common practice of hifl noiglibours. 
lie had liardly over any adc(]uate equipment (one-third of all the holdings had no iron 
plough, but only a wooden ; at least one-fourth had no horse or ox with which to 
plough). Manurini.T of any kind was at a rt.inimum, niul arlilicial fertilisers were s(;arccly 
known. There was next to no rotation of eron*^. The minimum of labour was spent on 
weeding, licajiing was by the sickle, aiitl thrashing by the flail ; marketing practically 
limited to the passing visits of the grain dealer. To sura u]i, as compared with the peasant 
of Trance or Flanders. South (h*rmany or the Tyrol, the majority of the Russian mujiks 
were, m 1900, still in the fourteenth century. 

^ See Fart 11., Chapter Vll., “ The Liquidation of the Landlord and the Capitalist ”. 
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The Crisis in Foodstuffs 

Ever since the Bolshevik seizure of power, the maintenance of the 
food supply for the population of the cities and the Red Armies had been 
a constant preoccupation of the Soviet Government. This perpetual 
anxiety as to how the people could be saved from hunger, to which the 
British and French Governments in times of peace never gave a thought, 
was not directly due to any socialist measure taken by Lenin and his 
colleagues. On the contrary, it sprang from their inability, during a whole 
decade, to deal with the extreme individualism and primitive conditions 
of Russian peasant agriculture. During the years of War Communism, 
all the grain that could be discovered was simply taken by force for the 
feeding of the Red and, the White Armies, which naturally led to the 
peasants limiting their cultivation either to what sufficed to feed them- 
selves or what they saw their way to hide. The situation became desperate 
enough to drive Lenin to the New Economic Policy of 1921, under which 
a revival of limited capitalist enterprise, with market prices left free to be 
s(‘-ttled by ‘‘ supply and demand ”, encouraged the kulaks to bring out 
their hidden grain in excliange for the commodities that they desired. It 
could not, however, avert the serious famine of 1921, which was the result, 
not merely of adverse weather conditions, l)ut also of the widespread 
desolation wrouglit by the Civil Wars. The subsequent opening of the 
scissors ” — the disparity between the exchange values of primary pro- 
ducts and manufa(;turcd articles — had grave consequences on the peasant 
mentality.^ The great bulk of the peasantry, whether poor or relatively 
prosperous, had supported the Bolsheviks in overthrowing the Provisional 
Government, because this collapse of authority enabled the peasants, 
including the kulaks, to drive away the landowners and sliare their estates 
among the villagers. On similar grounds the peasantry had everywhere 
eventually supported the Red Armies against the Whites, because these 
latter threatened to reinstate the landlords in their possessions. But once 
that danger had disappeared, the peasants, poor, middle or kulak, now 
imagining themselves proprietors of the land they tilled, demurred to 
parting witli their produce to feed the caties, even at free markc^t prices, 
so long as these prices did not t*nablc them io obtain the manufactured 
commodities tiny desired at something like the old customary rates. 
The peasants, moreover, even the very considcirable proportion of them 
to whom the revolution had given land for nothing, resented, like peasant 
proprietors all over the world, the levying on them of any direct taxes. 

^ The obstinate divergence l)etweon the general level of exchange values for household 
commodities and that of exchange values for grain — the persistent wide opening of the 
“ scissors ” — was doubtless aggravated by tl’#» determination of the Soviet Government, 
for good and sufficient reasons of goncral^polioy, to press on the erect u)n of now facl/Ories 
and the increase of machinery, rather than the immediate production of additional clothing 
and household necessaries. But it must be remombored that the phenomenon of markedly 
higher exchange values for manufactures than for primary products has been, since 1921, 
common to all the world, irrespective of communist or any other policy, or oven of currency 
systems or fiscal devices. 
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Nor did the marked development, in the village, of the characteristic 
peasant vices of greed and cunning, varied by outbursts of drunkenness 
and ix'current ])eriods of sloth, produce anything like general prosperity, nor 
even any common improvement in agricultural methods. What bec&me 
apparent was that the peasant, formerly servile, was becoming rebellious. 

Mr. Maurice Hindus, who was born and bred in the Russian village, 
vividly descril)es his own astonishment at discovering, in a village meeting, 
the ty])ically rebellious mujik.^ The chairman of the village soviet had 
been speaking to an audience which gave him rapt attention. “ Of a sud- 
den, sonn; whores from the fringe of the audience, there boomed out a deep 
voi(^e as startling as a thunderclap. ‘ Words, words, words — only words ! ’ 
It was an eld(‘rly mujik speaking. Barefooted, bareheaded, with a flowing 
beard and in a soiled linen sliirt, he raised his Virms high as though to 
quiet the murmur of protest that his interruption had called forth. ‘ All 
for the beiHifit of the foreign visitor,’ he drawled mockingly. ‘ Showing 
off. Look at m(‘, mostranrtz,' and he pounded his fists on liis bulging chest. 
‘ I am tlH‘ trutli, tlie sole putrid truth in this beastly land.’ Denunciations 
hailed on him from (‘very direction, but he y)aid no h(‘ed to tluiin. ' I am 
sixty-five years of age. The soviets did give me land, but what shall I 
do with it/ Can I eat/ land ? 1 have no horse and what can I do on land 
without a horse I ’ The chairman hims(df, and several of his associates, 
sought to qui(‘t him, but he rac.ed on unperturbed. ' In the old days,’ 
he shouted, raising his voice above the tumult that had l)rokon out, ‘ we 
had a Tsa,r, landlords, exploiters, and yet 1 liould always ])uy a horse if 
mine di(‘d, and boots too, and all the calico 1 could pay fen*. And now 
th(‘re is no Tsar, 1.h(‘r<^ are no landlords, there an^ no exploiters, and yet 
— no hors(‘, no boots, no ('.alico, nothing. Remember that, stra,ng(‘r.’ 

1 st-aT(*d at the inujik, at the disturbed chairman, at the heaving mob. 
It seemed so unlx'lievable that anyone in Russia would dare to lift his 
voice in such haughty disdain, in such flaming defiance of t he proh‘tarian 
dictators — least of all a mu jik. I remeinber(‘d liim so well in the old days, 
this lowly miserabl(‘ cr(‘ature of a mujdv. IIow mei'k he seemed in the 
])r(*s(uic,e of othcials. How humbly he would bow before a man in a imi- 
foim, or sometimes only in city clothes. WitliVluit alacrity he would 
remov(^ his hat ludcm* anyone he (hMuned his sup(‘ri(n-. Shy he was, this 
unwashed, hairy, big-l)on(‘d mujik, and cautious in his choice of words, in 
voicing a, grieva.nc(‘, h*st he give ofl’ence to the man r(‘.pr(‘S(‘nting praviUistvo 
— goverimu'ut- -and when he noted in t he expression of tlie otficiars face 
a sign of annoyance or disapproval he shrank back, apologised, bc^gged for 
forgiven(‘ss. In his lieart he may have cherished only hate for the official, 
but when fact* to face with him he was all mc^ekness and docility. But now 
in this desolate village, I witness^d the extraordinary spectacle of a 
bedraggled, mud-bespat/tered mujik, actually denouncing and haranguing 
officials — all government — with no more restraint or compunction than 
as if he were scolding his son or whipping his horse. It seemed so terribly 
^ JJumaniiy V'p)ooted^ by Maiiriro Hindus, 1929, p. 149. 
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unreal, so unbelievably heroic ! ” This mujik proved to be typical of 
many in the succeeding years. 

JMatters were made not better but w^orse by the growing prosperity 
in the village of the more thrifty and more industrious, but also the more 
cunning and more oppressive of the agriculturists, to whom the oppro- 
brious name of kulak (fist) was applied. The inequality of conditions, to 
which Stolypin’s reforms had given an impetus, was not removed by the 
multiplication of starveling holdings and not lessened by tlie monopoly 
of resources by a minority of hated usurers. Though the kulaks might lx; 
climbing steadily into capitalists, the army of the landless was rapidly 
growing. What was, however, most serious of all was that the national 
food supply was rendered thereby not less but even more precarious than 
before. Whenever the harvest was relatively good, practically all the 
peasants consumed a larger and took to market a small(;r proportion of 
the yield. In years of threatened scarcity, the kulaks had the cities at 
their mercy. 

Experimental I mprovemenls 

It would, however, be unfair to the mujik, and an inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the dilemma of the statesman, to ignore the various experiments 
in iigricultural orga-nisation which had been, in one loc.aJity or another, 
pretty cxtonsiv(dy tried between 1917 and 1927. In the first j)lace, there 
had been, among tin* more pros])erous of the pcasajits, a great extemsion 
of agricultural cooperation of the ordinary type. Voluntary cooperative 
associations of indeijcndent peasants abounded in 1927, t<o the a,ggr(*ga,te 
number, it was reported, of soine 80,000 sexueties for several dozens of 
difiereiit purpos(\s with lit(‘rally millions of members.^ Tliis once pow(‘rful 
voliintaiy movement has now almost entirely ceased to exist. Its j)lace 
has been taken by the so-called kolkhosi, or collective farins, in which 
th(‘ mcMubers iiniUid either the wlude or some of tiieir resources in c.a,j)ital 
and labour, in order to share among themselves as (;o})artners an inc.re.asing 
output. Of thesi' collective farms, of wliicdi some thousjinds had sf)on- 
taneously come into existence between 1918 and 1927, with varying 
degrees of suc.ci'S, we n^ay distinguish thr(;e types. There was, first, tin; 
association of members merely to the extent of combining their labour 
forces for joint tillage ; for working in company in ])ioughing, sowing 
and harvesting a particular crop upon their several holdings of land, and 
sharing the proceeds among themselves. A second type, usually styled 

^ This agricultural progress had started, under Stolypin’s rc^forrns, even tlio 

H(‘V()liition ; Imt afler 1917 it was greatly extended, lly 1927 there, \V(',re, in the IJSSIt, 
no f(‘wer than 80, (KK) agricultural coo]>orative hoeiotios, of nearly fifty chllerent kinds-- 
credit societies, marketing societies, creameries, societies for purcliasing machinery and 
forty diflForont kinds of specialist societies for developing particular cro}w or animal pro- 
ducts. These 80,000 entirely voluntary 1*oopcrative societies nuniliered, in the aggregate, 
ten million mcmlicrs (many in more than one society). There were nearly 10,000 kolkliosi 
of the joint labour type, some 10,000 of the artel type, and more than a tliousand com- 
munes. But all this enterprise, much of which is now superseded by t,ho svstomatie 
organisation of sovkhosi and kolkhosi, left two-thirds of the peasant population almost 
untouched. • 
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an artel/ was that of the association in which were united not merely the 
labour force but also the ownership of the capital employed (the land- 
holdings, the imph'monts and the farm buildings), but only in so fajr as 
<‘,onc(‘nie(i the production of cereals or other specified crops, sometimes 
also with a common flock or herd ; leaving in individual occupation and 
management the dwelling-houses, the garden grounds, the poultry, the 
bees, the domestic pig and sometimes a cow, for the particular care and 
profit of the several families. The third type was called the commune. 
In this, not only the fields and buildings connected with cereal cultivation, 
but also all tlie other rural ejiterprises, w(‘re owned and administered in 
common, and the whole proceeds were shared, together with the dwelling- 
houses and all the improvements and amenities for common enjoyment 
that the settlement could afford. Somt^ of thes(' communes, in various 
parts of th(‘ USSR, had already proved remarkably successful over periods 
of several years, r(‘acliing a level of productiveness, and sometimes of 
amenity, amounting to what the western world would deem civilisation, 
superior not onl}" to the average of the peasantry, but even to most of 
the coll(‘c1ive farms of the arted type. It a])pear(‘d, however, that the 
commune, to l)(‘ permanently siicc(‘ssful, recpiired in its necessarily volun- 
tary mem]>ership a considerably high(‘r level of ])ersonal character, and 
also of managerial ca])acity, than other forms of village settlement, a level 
which could not reasonably be (X])ected to become universal, or even to 
be commonly attained within a generation. If it was necessary to obtain, 
ov('r t/he USSR as a whole, any considerable increase in th(‘ quantity of 
rnarketabh* grain (*ven in good years still more, if it was imperative^ in 
th(‘ interest of the whole community, to ensure that there should be no 
actual sliortag<‘ in the bad years that W(*n‘ certain to come— it did not 
se(‘m possible for the government to sit down wdth foldt^d hands to await 
the slow and gradual extension, to the entire ])easantry, (dther of agri- 
cultural cooperative societies or of colh^clive fanning of any type what- 
soever. Some way of (|uick<*mng the teni])o and (*nhirging the area of 
agricultural improvement had to be found. On the other liand, the state 
farms (sovkhosi), which the Soviet Government , had managtal to retaiji 
ill its owui administration, and had lieen for lU'arly a decade struggling 
to cultivate exclusively with wage-labourers, had so far failed to produce, 
afler their staffs had been fed, even in good years, more than a small net 
addition ti^ the aggregate* of marketable grain. It seemed impossible, in 
the near future*, to transform these ‘‘grain factories*’ into an effective 
and, in bael years, a certain source of the nation’s food supply. 

1 The form of tho artel \mi.s used for eoojKM alive assocmlious in agrieiilturo (ap])arontly 
for tlie first tune) towards the end of 1805 by N. V. Ije^itsKy, in the ]*roviTice of Kherson, 
afler^^ardH spreadi^u^ to Simbirsk, and some' parts of Siberia, not in all causes extending to 
joint cultivation, and nmirdy for joint purehaAc of impli‘ments and other necessaries, 
and gimerally tho use of cooperative credit {La Ru^an' 6 la fin du JO* ,siccle^ par M. W. de 
K(>valeskv, 1000, p. 650). In its simplest foim, the association for joint tillage, it reminds 
the student of the voluntary working bee ” of the American pioneer farmers, except 
that tho latter deals successively with individual holdings, instead of simultaneously with 
all of them. 
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The Prolonged Discussion as to Policy 

The problem for the Soviet statesmen was desperately difficult. It 
may surprise those who assume the existence of a dictatorship, and deny 
that of free speech, to learn that, for nearly three j^ears (1925-1928), the 
issue was the subject of heated public controversy in articles, pamphlets 
and books, widely circulating in large editions, as well as prolonged com- 
mittee debate in the Central Executive Council and within the Communist 
Party. There were those (such as Trotsky) who declared that the growth 
and development of the kulaks (here meaning merely the more prosperous 
minority of peasants, who employed wage labour) was, by rebuilding 
capitalism, endangering, if not destroying, the whole achievement of the 
Revolution. This facti^ju demanded the most drastic measures for the 
suppression of the kulaks, but failed to make clear by what means it 
proposed to increase the agricultural output of the minute holdings of the 
majority of poor peasants otherwise than by the slow spread of one or 
other form of voluntary (cooperation. There were those who laid more 
stress on the multiplication of state farms (sovkhosi), employing labourers 
at wages as in the state factories, vrhich, it was said, would prove the only 
efficient and reliable source (3f the foodstuffs rexjuired. But no one showed 
how to develop state farms at- a rate that would avert tlie peril of mass 
starvation. Accordingly, those for whom Bukharin and even A. I. Kykov 
were for some time the s})okesnien urged that, as the state farms would 
take a long time to develop to the extent required, and as it was hopeless 
to look for agricultural improvements to the great mass of tiny holdings, 
it was only the more energetic and (uilightened of the peasants, who had 
already obtained the use of relatively c.onsiderable holdings of hind, with 
superior equqnnent and improved agi’icultural systems, who could jncxmptly 
make any appnM-iable contribution to the increased aggregate ])roduction 
that was immediately Jieeded. These, therefore, it was said, though often op- 
pressive kulaks, should be encouraged and assisted to enlarge their enter- 
prises, as the only available means of national safety, even at tin; price of 
temporarily reducing many more of the poor peasants to the position of 
wage labourers.^ * 

The Policy of Universal Collectivisation 

In the end, the Central Executive Committee of the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets (TSIK), in coi junction with the Central Committee of the C(3m- 
munist Party, hammered out during 1927 an alternativci policy, for which, 
we think, Stalin deserves most of the credit. As proclaimed by^im in 
1928, the decision of these committees prescribed, for immediate execution, 

nothing less than a second agrarian revolution, in whicli the whole of the 

» 

' It is interesting to notice that Steprj/ak {The Russian Peasantry, 1 895), though hating 
the kulak, could at that date se(^ no hotter prospect for the peasantry as a whole than 
being driven off the land by the kulak class, in order that, in some distant future, they 
might, as landless proletarians, bo inspired to revolution. This, too (though without 
contemplation of even a future revolution), was virtually the line of Stolypin’s groat agri- 
cultural reforms of 1907-1910. 
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individual peasantiy would be transformed within less than a decade. 
This was to unite (a) the utmost rapid development of the state farms 
(sovkhosi) with (6) a far more extensive gradual combination of the poorer 
and middle, peasants, under government persuasion, in collective farms 
(kolkhosi) of tlie artel type ; ^ in both cases in order that (c) agriculture 
might lx; universally mechanised l)y tractors and harvesting combines to 
b(* sup])]ied by tlie government ; whilst (d) the output upon the enlarged 
farms could be further increased by rotation of cro]>s and the use of 
fertilisers. Practically the whole of the individual peasantry was tv3 dis- 
appear, and to b(‘come workers on relatively large amalgamated areas, 
eitli(‘r as coo})era.tive owner-prod nc-ers (on kolkhosi) or (in sovkhosi) as 
farm labourcu’s at wag(‘S. Only in this way, it was suggested, could t he 
tw(‘nty-iive or twenty-six million tiny holdings be rmu'ged within the 
necessary time int ;0 a few hundred thousand relatively large farms on 
which the us(‘ of machinery would be practicable. Only in this way, it 
was urged, could tin* wlioh* peasant population, and not nauely a,n excep- 
tional minority, b(‘ raised to the comprehension of improvcfl systems of 
agri(ailtur(‘. Mea.nwhil(‘, the kulak was to be taxed more severely, denied 
the use of th(‘ new government, tractims, and harricxl in (»very possible way, 
with a view to his complete “ licjuidatioii ” as a class, within a f(;w years. 
It is this f)olicy which has, since 1928, covered all parts of the U8SR with 
(;ollec,tiv(; farms, formed by peasanis who have, nominally voluntarily, 
but oi’tcm after int('ns(; ])rof)aganda, and at times under consid(‘rable local 
pr(‘ssure, merged their little holdings in larger units, belonging to them- 
selves jointly inst,ea-d of to themselves individually. In this way, there 
has b(‘en cr('at(‘d, for agriculture (at the cost of driving out t,lu; universally 
hat,ed kulaks and the r(‘(;alcitrant Ukrainians or Don Cossacks by tens or 
(;ven hiindnxls of thousands of families), something analogous to the 
ku.star artels, or cooperative s(x*ieties of owner-producers in manufacturing 
industry, that we described in the preceding section. 

We may pause to consider the magnitude and the diiliculty of this 
transformation. To convert, within less than a decade, even two-thirds 
of a. ])opulation of 1 20 millions of peasantry steeped in ignorance, sus])icion 
and obstinacy, accustonuHl for centuries to individual cultivation of the 
little lioldings that they now deemed their own, with all the cunning and 
greed that such a system develops, into public-spirited cooperators working 

^ 8t‘o, for insiaiico, the doHcnptionH of the three ty})es in “ Dizzy with Siu’eeHs ”, 

reprinted from Prarda of Marcli 2, 103(1, in Leninism^ hy Jose]>h Stalin, vol. ii. pp. 283- 
284, 1033. ” Is it. the Associations for .Joint Tillage ? No, it is not. The Assoeiations for 
Joint Tillage, in whieii the means of produetioii are not yet soeialisod, reprt^sent a stage in 
the I’olh'clive farm movement which has already been passed. Is it, perhajis, the agri- 
cultural (rommuncs ? No, it is not the agricultural cornmune.s. The communes are still 
isolaletl }>honomena in tlie e(»lleetive farm movement. The conditions are not yet ripe 
for the agricnltural communes as the predominant form, in whieli not only all production 
but distribution also is socialised. The key link in the collective farm movement, its 
liriHlominant form at the present moment, which we have now to seize hold of, is the 
agricultural artel. ... It is on this that the ‘Model Statute’ for collective farms — the 
final te.\t of which is being published to-day— is based.” 
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upon a prcwscribed plan for a common product to be equitably shared 
ijmong themsf^lves, might well have been deemed hopelessly impracticable. 
At least, it would have been said, by anyone acquainted with a peasant 
population, that such a transformation — the “ real agrarian revolution in 
Russia ” ^ — must require a whole generation of persistent effort. 

The Struggle for Efficiency in the Kolkhosi 

The past five years have, indeed, seen a tireless struggle in nearly all 
])arts of the US8R, to induce the gigantic membership of th(‘ kolkhosi, 
wliich had often been achievc'd only by considerable governmental pres- 
sure, to remain loyally in membership, and to work their (•ooperative 
enterprises with honesty and adequate efficiency. At first, by widespread 
propaganda and reckless promises of tractors and harvesters, improved 
ploughs and selected seeds, the proc.ess of conversion was altogether too 
(|uick; Whilst only 20 per cent of collectivisation had been contemj>lated 
during the first year, something like 55 per cent was a.ttain(‘d. For so 
rapid a transformation the Soviet Govermmmt w^as not prej)ar(‘d ; and 
more than ha-lf the new collective farms could not be given the aid of 
tractors. The z<‘al of the govcuaiment agents had led, on tlu' on(‘ hand, to 
something very like compulsion of the hesitating peasa,nts t-o join the 
coll(‘e,tives ; and, on the other, to iindidy large and n'peated levies upon 
such of them as were successful, representing wdiat was claimed to be 
the government share of the harvest. The middle peasants, fe(‘ling them- 
selves condemned to a merger that was rt‘pugnant t,o them, in many 
instances shiughtered, in 1929“10ff0, their cattle and horses, siieep and 
pigs, rather than bring them into the common stock. “ 80 widespread 

was the outcTy that the central committees were driven to instruct 8talin 
to issue his manifesto entitled '‘Dizzy with 8uccess ”, in which tin* zeal 
of the government agents w^as rebuked ; the voluntary character of 
membership of the collectives was emphasised ; ])ermission to withdraw 
was conceded ; and proper consideration of the varying stock brought in 
by different members was insisted on. Nevertheless the animals continued 
to b(‘- slauglit(*red and the total membership to fall off. Partial ffiilures 
of crop in 19^1 and 19I:f2 deepened the discontent. This was especially 

^ truth is, the real agrarian r<‘voliition in Russia occurred towards the end of 

as an outcome of the cnactnientH of the 15th Congreas of the Taity ” (“ Agriculture ”, 
1»Y Urofessor ])r. Otto Auhagen, in Soriet EcoJtovucs, edited by Dr. Gerhard Dobhert 
(1935), p. 212). 

The 15th Party (^mgresH did, in fad., adopt a report fiom the Gentral Committee 
containing the follow ing paHsage : “ Where ia the way out ? The way out. is in thejiaaMing 
of small disintegrated peasant farms into large-scale amalgamated farms, on the liasis 
of communal tillage of the soil; in passing to collective tillage of the soil on the basis of 
the new liigher tiMshniiiue. The >vay out is to amalgamate the petty and tiny jioasant 
larrns gradually but steadily, not by means M pressure but by example and eonvietion, 
into large-scale undertakings on the basij of communal, fraternal collective tillage of the 
soil, supplying agricultural machinery and tractors, applying scdentific methods for the 
intensification of agriculture. Th^re is no other way nut,"' 

^ The magnitude of this holocaust of livo-stoek is seldom realised. The following table 
shows that, in one year, 1929-1930, more than sixty million animals were slaught<*red, 
being one-quarter of 'he whole; and in the course of the next three years, 1931-1933, 
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the case in some parts of the once-favoured community of the Don 
Cossacks, where the loss of the special privileges, in which a large propor- 
tion of the population had shared under the Tsars, was still resented. The 
recalcitrance took on the gravest aspect in some parts of the Ukraine, 
where the aspirations of some of the intelligentsia after national inde- 
pendence had been kept alive by continuous incitement and occasional 
secret emissaries from the Ukrainian exiles at Paris and Prague. The 
whole organised movement for an independent Ukraine was, we are told, 
from 1928 onwards, directed towards stimulating the peasants to resist 
collectivisation. The forms taken by this resistance, it has been frankly 
stated by one of the Ukrainian em.igrhy “ have greatly varied. At first 
there were mass disturbances in the kolkhosi, or else the communist 
ollicjals and their agents were killed ; but later a* system of passive resist- 
ance was favoured, which aimed at the systenuihc frustration of the Bolshevik 
plans for the sowing and gathering of the harvest. The peasants and workers, 
seeing the ruthless export by their Bolshevik masters of all food produce, 
began to take ste])s to save themselves from starvation in the winter time, 
and to grasp at any means of fighting against the hated foreign rule, 
This is the main rinison for the wholesale hoarding of grain and the thefts 
from t})i‘ fi(‘lds — oflences whi(‘.h, if detected, arc punishable by death. 
The p(‘.asaiits are passive resisters everywhere ; but in Ukrainia the 
resistane.e has assumed the charactei of a national struggle. The opposition 
of the Ukrainian population caused the failure of the grain-storing plan of 
1931, and still more so, that of 1932. The catastrophe of 1932 was the 
hardest blow that Soviet Ukraine had to face since the famine of 1921- 
1922. The autumn and spring sowing campaigns botli failed. Whole 
tracts were left unsown. In addition, when the crop was being gathered 
last year, it happened that, in many areas, especially in the south, 20, 40 

over eighty millions more. In 1933, the total livo-stock was loss than four-ninths of the 
total in 1 929. 

Live-Stock in the USSR 
(Tn milliojiK of head) 
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(Stalin’s report on the w’ork of the Central Committee of tho Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union, in Proceedings (in Russian) the Seventeenth Congress of the CPSll. 1933, 
p. 30.) See, in eoidirmntion. Die Krisc der sozial^iischcn Landivirtsehaft in der Soivjetunioii, 
by Dr. Otto Sc'hiller, 1933 ; and Ecoiwinic Planning in Soviet Russia, Boris Brntzkus, 
1935, p. 211. 

This colossal slaughter, rope'atod in succossive years, has bt»en siib.soquently excused 
as having been due to lack of wheat or oats for fodder, owing to government exactions. 
But why did they slaughter sheep and pigs, and even goats ? 
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and even 50 per cent was left in the fields, and was either not collected 
at all or was ruined in the threshing.” ^ 

Towards the close of 1932, when the extent of this continuous deliberate 
sabotage had become manifest ; when tlie too persistent rains of the 
summer had ruined the prospect of an abundant harvest, even where the 
agricultural operations had been loyally carried out ; and when it was 
realised that the reserves had been specially depleted owing to the measures 
taken in order to stave off a Japanese invasion, the food situation again 
looked desperate. There is reason to believe that those in authority did 
not know where to turn. Finally, in January 1933, Stalin announced an 
administrative campaign, designed to reach the nerve-centres of every 
one of the 225,000 collective farms ; a campaign which for boldness of 
conception and vigour in execution, as well as in the magnitude of its 
operations, appears to us unparalleled in the peace-time annals of any 
government. The desperate situation had to be saved. And, aided 
fortuitously by good crops in 1933 and 1934, it was saved. How this was 
accomplished will appear in the following pages. 

2'he Magiiiiudi' of the Problem 

We must first emphasise the magnitude of the problem. The rush of 
some seventy million p(iople into the collective farms had not been 
accompanied by any sufficient provision of agricultural machinery, seeds 
and fertilisers even for those who were loyal ; and certainly not by any 
adequate means of supervision and control of such of them as might be 
disloyal or recalcitrant. The total number of collective farms of all types 
in the USSR, which was less than 20,000 in 1927, had grown by the first 
quarter of 1933 to 21 1,000, a(5tually cultivating about 85 million hectares, 
or an average for each enterprise of ov(‘r 400 hectares (1000 acres).- The 
total number of households is variously stated as between 14 and 15 
millions, making a population of some 70 millions, and giving an average 
for each collective farm of between 05 and 70 households. We may 
contrast these statistics of collective farms with those of the village soviets 
(selosoviets). The numl^r of village soviets in the USSR is about 70,000, 
governing some 000,000 villages and hamlets — thus there are, on an 
average, three collective farms in the area of each village soviet. Rut as 
in some districts the collective farms are still sc.anty, the average per 
village soviet in the rest of the USSR must be much higheu* than three ; 
and, as some of the areas of the village soviets have, more than ten times 
the population of others, there must be areas under a single village^soviet 
which each contain six or even a dozen collective farms. Collective 
farming “ is most complete in the rich grain districts of southern and south- 
eastern Russia, and least advance^ in the northern provinces, with their 

^ “ Ukrainia under Bolshevist ilulo ”, by Isaac Mazepa, in Slavonic Heview, January 
1934, pp. 342-343. The writer was Premier of the Ukrainian Republic of 1919, and is 
now professor at the Ukrainian Agncidtuial College at Prague. 

® The Moscow Narodny Bank’s 3Ionthly Review (vol. vi., April 1933, No. 4) gives a 
convenient summary of the statistics showing the numVicr of jicasant households united 
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poorer soil, and in some of the autonomous republics inhabited by non- 
Russian nationalities 

The Slate, Machinery for the Control of the Collective Farms 
{a) The New Peoi)le’s Commissar 

The new policy of universal collectivisation involved a far-reaching 
reorganisation of the machinery of government.^ The first step was the 
establishment of hnleral control. Hitherto agriculture had been a subject 
retained by the several Union or constituent republics, in each of which 
(and also in the autonomous republics) thf‘re had been, since 1923, a 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture, responsible only to his own Sovnarkom 
(cabinet of ministers) and central executive committee. There were now 
a])pointed by the USSR Government two new* Peophi’s Commissars to 
deal with agriculture throughout the whole Union. One of these, the 
People’s ('Ommissar for state farms (sovkliosi), took complete command 

ill collectivi' farniH and tho perccirita^o they form of tho total hou.S(‘lu)ldy in oac.li of tlio 
piiiu'jjail agj ji uJtural areas in the USSR, in tlio first quarter of 1933 : 
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“ Tlie average eullivatiMl area ])er eoUoetivo farm is over 400 hectan's, wliieh eom- 
pares fa\ ourahly with lliat of well-to-do peasants who, in the iiast, usi'd to (‘ultivato from 
15 to 20 hectares per houseludd. The total number of collective farms now exceeds 
211,(H)0.” 

' This “ladical change in agiicultural administration ” was di'scnbed by Kalinin at 
the Third Session of the Central KxtHMitive Committee of the CSSU (TSIK) in .Fanuary 
1933. “ Foimeily ”, he said, “ w'e had oidy the national iVo|)h‘'s (’oinmissanats [for 

aiTriciilture, in eath of the* seven Constituent Kopublics], which were eacli adajited to the 
local peculiarities of a scattered rural ocoiftimy which they assisted to iiinirove. Evmy- 
thing was revmsul with collectivisation jin colWtive and state faims], w4uch raised the 
last layers of rural backwaidness with the strengthening of agriculture and the ciiming 
of tractors and lamibines The old [and during the Revolution one Near counts as ten] 
organisation structure had outlived its usefulness. The production of agii(*ultural goods 
was rapidly mechanised, and this required more centralised direction on an All-l’nioii 
scale ” {Moscow Daily Rews, January 26, 1933). 
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of these wherever they were or might hereafter be established. The other, 
the People’s Commissar for Agriculture, was to deal both with the collective 
farms (kolkhosi) of 4II types, and with the still surviving individual 
peab^.ntry. The existing People’s Commissars of Agriculture in the 
several constituent or autonomous republics were not removed, nor were 
their offices abolished. What happened was that, at one fell swoop, the 
whole score of them were stripped of a large part of their autonomy ; 
pjissing suddenly from governing, as they chose, “ non-unified ” depart- 
ments (like that of health), which were responsible solely to themselves, 
to presiding over “ unified ” departments (like that of finance), in which 
they had to follow the plans and execute all the orders received from the 
USSR Peoples’ Commissar, and in which their local staffs WTre required 
to render loyal service both to the local People’s Commissar, and also to 
his superior, the USSR People’s Commissar. 

(h) The Now A^i i(!iiltui*al Dopartmonts 

Tn each of the constituent republics, there had existed a Land Depart- 
ment, descended from the various Land Committees which wen^ supposed 
t-o direct the division among the peasantry of the land of th(' mona, stories 
and the Tsar’s family, and thos(* estates from which the hindlords had been 
(‘X[>ropria,ted. These offices had become somnolent with t/he comphd-ion 
of th(*- division, and actually fulfilled few functions. They wen* now 
reorganised into Agricultural D(q)artments, having in charg(* tlie super- 
vision alike of tlui independent peasantry and of the rapidly growing 
kolkhosi of various tyyx's. These departments had much to do with the 
adjustiiKuit of boundaries of t he several kolkhosi, and with tin* S(*tth‘ment 
of disputes. Th(;ir whole work wa.s brought under the supervision and the 
orders f)rimarily of tin* Ih'ople’s Commissar of Agrhajltiire of the* republic ; 
hut with the obligat ion of loyally carrying out any commands and instruc- 
tions of tln^ USSR People’s Commissar. 

In the autonomous republics, as in the oblasts or krais of the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine, there are also Agricultural Departmc'Jits subordinate to 
those of the several constituent republics. In ttje case, ho weaver, of the 
very extensive oblasts of krais of the RSFSR, such as those of Fast and 
West Siberia, and the Urals, and in the case of the larger among the 
autonomous republics, it became the practice for th(*ir Agricultural 
l)(*partments to be in direct communication with the USSR People’s 
(kmimissar of Agricultiire at Moscow, where there had been a special 
kolkhos centre, obtaining all statistical and other information about the 
kolkhosi throughout the whole USSR. This kolkhos centre became a 
part of the new USSR Commissariat of Agriculture. 

Beneath the oblast or krai, or autonomous republic, then*, was also a 
Land Department for each rayon*. These had apparently wholly gone 
to sleep, to be rudely stirred by Kaganovich at the Seventeenth Party 
Congi'css. “ Our rayon Land Departments ”, he said, “ are in a state of 
neglect, they are in an interregnum as it were, they do not seem to be 
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able to grasp what their functions are. Very often the planning work of 
the rayon Land Department resolves itself into their mechanically dis- 
tributing tlM^ production quotas among the collectivii farms without taking 
into account their traction facilities, their labour power, and their economic 
possibilities. The rayon Land Departments must be organised in such a 
way that they may know the situation in every collective farm.” ^ 


(c) Supervision by the Village Soviets 

Then the village soviets (selosoviets) were made to realise that it was 
an important part of their duty to watch the administration of all the 
collective farms witliin their several areas, so as to prevent them from 
going so far wrong as to threaten a failure of supply. It was pointed out 
that the kolkhos, even more than the individual peasant, owed a positive 
duty to the state, in the form of the utmost production of foodstuffs on 
the nationalised land that had been entrusted in usufruct to each little 
community ; and that the performance of this duty had to be enforced. 
The president of each village soviet was reminded that ho was personally 
responsible for the proper coiiduct of each collective farm witliin the area 
under his charge, so far at least as using all his personal influence was 
concerned, with instructions to report without delay when he perceived 
anything going wrong. 


The. Soviet Jherarchy (p ipfi ihc Cntlectwe Farm 
This soviet hierarchy now took hold of the administration of the 
collective farms. From one end of the USSR to the other, every kolkhos 
had to be firmly gripped — to be merely supervised, aided and praised, if 
its agricailtun^ was successful; to l»e admonished and warned and 
threatened, if the sowing, the weeding, the reaping, the thresliing and 
th(‘ warehousing of the grain were not loyally and efficiently conducted ; 
and in all ca.s(\s to be helfied and instnu*ted and siqiplied with seed, 
f(‘rtilisers and machinery. The problem, Kaganovich had pointed out as 
early as lOlh), was to bring tlie state machinery as close as possible to the 
villages and hamlets, of which there were, as we have mentioned, no 
fewer than (3( )(),()()(). “ At ])resent ”, he continued, “ the centre of gravity 
of coll(‘ct ive farm construct ion has been shifted to the rayon. Here are 
gat-hennl up the tiireads of collective farm organisation and all other 
economic work of the villages, cooperative and soviet, credit and supply. 
Are the rayon organisations sufficiently equipped with the necessary 
workers I .0 deal wit h all this varied work 1 There can be no doubt that 
they are ('xtremely inade<]uately supplied with workers. Where is the 
way out ? ” 

What was done in 1930 was to^lecree the abolition of the okrug (the 
intermediate council between the oblfist and the rayon) ; and to dis- 
tribute its staff among tin' congresses of soviets of both the latter author- 
ities. In addition some 25,000 selected Party members were sent to 
^ Proceedivgfi of Seventeenth Contpreas CPSU, Bpeech of Kaganovich, pp. 67-69. 
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the agricultural front This^ however, proved during 1931 and 1932, 
even when the active help of the village soviet could be secured, insufficient 
to watch over the administration of every collective farm. 


The Machine and Tractor Stations 

An effective lever for lifting to prosperity every collective farm that 
was not deliberately wrecking its own agriculture was presently found in 
tlie Machine and Tractor Station (MTS), in which the supply of macliinery 
to the farms had gradually been concentrated. Between 1930 and 1933 
the number of these M. and T. stations was increased to over 2600, with 
nearly 700 repairing shops and 80,000 tractors ; ^ their repairing shops 
were raised to a high level of efficiency ; and their administration was made 
the means of persistent supervision of all the fifty to one hundred farms 
within the area, averaging about fifteen square miles, that each station 
served. Their activities were described by an adverse critic in the following 
terms. The erection of Machine Tractor Stations, the first of 

which was set up in the Odessa region in 1927, had a significant influence 
on the subsequent developments. These stations may (each) have on 
hand as many as 100 tractors and more, together with all the necessary 
accessories, as well as threshing-machines, repair sho})s and technical 
personnel. Each station undertakes to draw agreements witli near-by 
village communities or collectives on the basis of a share in the harvest 
ill exchange for technical assistance. To-day these*- stations are the so- 
called heavy artillery of the ‘ forced ’ collectivisation ; they are estab- 
lished by order of the government ; and instructions are given to ensure 
that the peasants within the working radius of each station are linked up 
with them. It is arranged for each station to have a maximum field of 
operation of 50,000 to 60,000 hectares. For the year 1930 there were 
313 stations in operation ; by 1931 this figure had increased to 1400, and 
in 1932 it is planned to have 3100. One-third of the sumnu^r and winter 
sowings in 1932, roughly about 48 million heijtares, are to be carried out 

^ Seo What are HrlTS {Machine, ami Tractor Stations) ?, by L. Valorsctin and A. Loon- 
tiev (Moscow, 1932, 24 pp.)* •“ Inuring the last three years there hav<* been created 2(K)U 
maclime ( and] tractor stations, w^hich include 1 306 stations serving grain farms, 329 stations 
for sugar-beet farms and 217 stations for cotton farms. The value of their equipment now 
exceeds 600 million roubles. It include.s 80,000 tractors, which are operated by about 
200,000 drivers ; 2000 combines ; thousands of other improved inijilenumts, in<‘luding 
reapers and so on. In connection with the machine [and] tractor stations, some 68.'^ 
repair-shops have heHin established to maintain the agricultural tractors in good repair ” 
(Moscow Narodny Bank’s Monthly licvie-w^ vol. vi. No. 4, April 1933). ^ 

The above statistics were left far liehind by the great cam]>aign of 1933. Htalin 
announced to the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party on January 26, 1934, 
that there were then in the held “ 204,100 tractors ; with a capacity of 3,100,000 horse- 
po^ver; 25,000 combines ; 30,101 motors and traction engines ; 58,000 threshing machines ; 
1505 installations for electric thre.shing ; J?J>400 motor lorrie-s and 4600 cars (This repre- 
sents something like a fourfold increase of machmes of all kinds within three years.) 
“ At thft same time,” continued Stalin, “ the govemmt^nt had trained and sent into agri- 
culture 111,000 technicians and agronomists, over 1,900,000 tractorists, coniliine operators, 
drivers, etc., and more than 1,600,000 men and women for managtu'ial and administrative 
posts.” 
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with the assistance of these stations.” ^ ^ 

During 1933, the relations of the Machine and Tractor Stations with 
tlie collective farms within tliedr several districts were reorganised in the 
light of the ex])eriencc of the previous years. Whilst the thousands of 
tractor drivers and mechanics that descended on the villages necessarily 
ex(ircised a considerable missionary eflcct, their relations with the collective 
farms wer(; to be strictly on the basis of a business contract mutually 
agreed to. In addition to advice and help in preparing plans, so many 
tractors or other machines, kept constantly in good working order, 
bringing their own petrol, would execute so much work in ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and threshing, including fallow-land and winter sowing, 
in return for fixed and specified percentages of the yiedd mutually agreed 
to, the ]jercenta.ges for each group of collective' farms being fixed with 
some regard to its prospective harvest. The pcircentage foi* threshing was 
henceforth to b(^ calculated not on the amount of wheat brought to be 
tlireshed, but on the actual amount of the yield in grain. And wdien the 
work for eadi collective farm is completed, the ma-nagement board of the 
farm, in conjunction wit h the MTS, is to draw up jointly a sp(‘cial protocol 
showing exactly the work done and its results in (juality as well as quantity, 
and the amount due. Similar arrangements to those of the 1192 MTS 
serving grain farms would be made by the 348 in sugar-beet regions, 24G 
in flax, 238 in cotton, 151 in vegetables and 85 in potatoes.^ 


The Sovtd Hierarchy i-s reinforced by the Communist Party 

It was, however, not (uiough to reorganise, from top to bottom, the 
soviet d(‘partments responsible for agriculture, and not. enough even to 
place in their hands t he lev(‘r of 3000 or 4000 Maidiine and Tractor Stations, 
with an aggregate park of artillery of 200,000 tractors and c.ombines, 
served by thousands of competent drivers and mechanics, provided with 
unlimited pi'trol. In the IJ>S81I, perhaps even more than in western 
countries, there is always an immense ‘‘ lag ”, alike in time and in space, 
b('tween th(' creation or reorganisation of a government department, and 
the a.(‘.t.ual accomplishment — everywhere and comj^)letely — of tin* task that 
it is S(‘t to do. In so vita! a matter as the food sup])ly, Kaganovich, with 
Stalin’s full su])port , was taking no risks. He turned to tlie zealous and 
trustworthy memb(M*s of the Communist Party to see that, not only the 
immense sovit't, organisation, from the USSR People’s Commissariat., down 
to tlu' most rcunote village soviet and l.he furthest flung Machine and 
Tractor Station, but also the 225,000 coll(‘ctive farms with thiur several 
boards of management and their fifteen million iamili(-s, all of them 
actually did their duty. It was decided by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party to create some 30t)0 new local organs, termed ‘‘ politot- 
deli ”, b(*ing spt'cial sections or committees of select(‘d Party members, 

^ “ Agnculturo ”, by Prolessor Dr. Otto Aiihagen, in Soviet Economics, edited by Dr. 
Gerhard Doliberl, J9.S3, p. 130. 

" Moscow Daily News, Meekly edition, Pebruary 5, 1933. 
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charged with seeing to it, in the several regions assigned to them, that the 
government policy was actually put in operation by the persons immedi- 
ately responsible for each part of it. These “ Policy Sections as we shall 
call them — the usual translation of “ Political Sections ” being, we are 
told, not precisely accurate, and certainly misleading — represent a unique 
])rojection from Moscow of the highly centralised Communist Party. 

The W(yrh of the Policy Sections 

This throwing into the held, all over the USSR, of a “ hand-phjked ” 
and trustworthy second army of some 25,000 members of tlie Communist 
I^irty, chosen, wo are told, out of a much larger number of eager applicants 
for the adventure, and seconded out of all sorts of departments and 
factories for this special service, and especially their organisation in some 
;i000 Policy Sections, was acclaimed as a master-stroke of policy, which, 
ns wc read the evidence, contributed more than anything else to the marked 
success of the agricultural campaigns of 1933 and 1934. The members 
of these Policy Sect ions were carefully instructed in their duties by Kagjino- 
\ucli himself, and despatched in batches from Moscow to some 3000 chosen 
(‘(Mitres in all parts of the USvSR. Each P<dicy Siiction consisted of at least 
live p('rsoiis and often more, including a dirc'ctor, an organiser of Party 
work, aiioth(*r of work by the Comsornols, with a woman to organise the 
women workers ; together with an editor, not only of posters and leafl('ts, 
luit also of the little local newspaper that was everywhere started.^ The 
duty of each section, with the assistance of all the Party members and 
(.omsomols in the area, was primarily and specifically to see to it that 
ev(‘iyone-- whether on the staff of the Macdiine and Tractor Stations, or 
in th(‘ servict' of t he oblast or rayon, or of a village^ soviet, or in that- of a 
collective farm -did his or h(*r duty. Many of the Party nnunbers thus 
sent to the agricultural front also undertook one or other oflicM^ either 
in the Macdiiiu^ and Tractor Station, or in the village soviet or in the 
management of a collective farm. This attitude of inspection and control, 
couph'd with the actual filling of particular posts, naturally brought the 
members of the Policry Sections into delicate* and some' what ambiguous 
Halations with the local scfviet officials on the one hand, and, on the otlier, 
with tlu^ Party fractions and provincial Party agents, with the result of 
not a little friction and some open cpiarrels, which had to be straightened 
out. We get a vision of the difficulties and dangers encountered by these 
missiomiries in the correspondence of one of those who went out iji the 
first batch in 1930. Gregor Jnjevatkine, who, after bringing to a diigh 
degree of organisation the district of Turkestan to which he was sent, was 
('ventually assassinated by a group of recalcitrant peasants. His hitters 
to his wife, to his comrades in the Mot^cow factory in which he had been 

1 Wc havo l)e(‘Ti (old that the icfis of thousands of members of the politotdeli were all 
eandully scdocttnl by the oftiejal staff of the special commission of tlie (^^ommmnst Party ; 
and even that they were all personally intervde^wed by Kaganovich himself — perhaps 
this ap])lied only to th(' oireetor of each politotdi'l — who rejected those of whose capaenty 
and fidelity Im was not isatisfied. 
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employed, and to the Party authorities afford a moving picture of the 
life of these devoted Party missionaries.^ The establishment of the Policy 
Sections, and the selection in 1933 of a second army of Party members to 
man tljern, arose, we are told, directly out of the disclosure to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the ooiitiinied recalcitrance and 
sabotage* in the. North Caucasus. Their instructions were briefly summed 
up on the pJirase that what they had to do was to “ make the kolkhosi 
bolshevist and the members thereof more prosperous 

We arc able to give a useful account of the actual methods and results 
of a politotdel at work as a whole in a recent description by an American 
stiuJent who was sp(*nding a year among the kolkhosi. “ As each collective 
farm completes [its harvesting], the Policy Section issues direc-tives regard- 
ing grain d(*liveri(*,s to the govcirnrnent [and] the past, present and future 
activities of the farm. These sum uj) the accomplishments and failures 
. . . discuss its spe(*ial problems and give instructions for the future . . . 
stating wh(‘ther ihe dir(‘ctivcs need to be discussed witli the kolkhos 
bojird of the dist ric-t execuitive committee behm* being carried out. The 
directi V(‘s begin with a statistical report on thefulfllmcnt of grain deliveries, 
and a staU'tTierit of the success of the collective in relation to its own 
history and the a.chievenu;nt of oilier collective farms in the district. The 
kolklios is remindcid of its contract with the ]VIa.chijie and Tractor Station, 
that it must pay the MTS in kind a percentage of tin? crop for the use 
of the nuichines. Tin*, directives then take up the collt^ctive needs of the 
kolkhos, the needs of special groups wdthin it, and, finally, special directives 
are giv(*n in r(‘gard to families and individuals. A fuiul must be laid aside 
for seed and insurance, arrangements maile for invalids and orphans 
and a kolkhos social fund created. , . . Care is exenased to sc'cure justic-e 
for groups of individuals. The collective farm which has accomplished 
specia-lly flue work soinethn(*s rec,eives a tractor or a truck as an award 
from the MTS. On one farm where repairs w(*re urgently necessary, and 
there were not sufliciciit funds to care for the whole kolkhos, the policy 
section has directed that the cottages housing the largest families should 
be repaired first. Faithful and ('llicient farm memb(‘rs, or a brigade which 
surmount(‘d great diflhuilties, are credited with a*l() or 20 per (u*nt increase 
on their work days. Very careless workers r(‘ceive a like deduction. 
Where a collective farm worker has retrieved a bad reputation, his deduc- 
tion may be cancelled or cut in half. Those kolkhos udarniks who are 
without a cow are singled out to receive a calf from the kolkhos da-iry. 
In one instance a family had received no payment last year because of the 
kulak sabotage which disrupted the farm ; this year the political section 
has ordered a 15 per cent increase in its work days [addition to its units 
of sharing] in partial restitution. .‘ . . The directives deal with innumer- 

^ One of the 21^,000 : ihe Sion/ of a Shock Worker, by A. Isbach (Moscow, 1931); 
Vji (tes 2fiJ)00 * la brigade de choc de la collectivisation : documents rassemhlrs par A. C. 
Izbasch (Paris, 1931, 72 pp-)- 

“ The Politotdel (in Russian), by M. Karavai (Moscow, Partizdat, 1934, 150 pp.). 
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able other details, with every phase of kollchos life ; ploughing, bee- 
keeping, poultry-keeping, etc.” ^ 

* Waa there a Famine in the USSR in W3 1-1932 ? 

From one end of the USSR to the other we must visualise the Agri- 
cultural Departments of the oblasts and rayons, witli the village soviets 
and the Machine and Tractor Stations, continuing to supervise and assist 
the couple of hundred thousand collective farms, the wliole organisation 
being guided and directed by the 3000 Policy Sections, inspired and driven 
by the incessant activity of Kaganovich at the head of the Agricultural 
Department of the Central Committee of tlic Communist Party. What 
has been the lesult of this attempt to cope with climatic diihciilties on the 
one hand, and on the other with the inertia, the ignorance and the sus- 
picion of the peasantry of the immense area that had to be d(*alt with ? 
Was there or was the.re not a famine in the USSR in the years 1931 and 
1932 ? 

Those who think this a simple question to answer will probably already 
have made up their minds, in accordance with nearly all the statements 
by persons hostile to Soviet Communism, that then'- was, of course, a 
famine in the USSR ; and they do not liesitate to state', the mortality 
that it caused, in precise figures —unknown to any statistician- -varying 
from thnje to six and even to ten million dc'aths.**^ On the other hand, a 
retired liigh oflicia-1 of the Government of India, syjcaking Russian, and 
well acquainted with Tsarist Russia, who had liimself administered famine 
districts in India, and wlio visited in 1932 some of the loc.alitic's in the 
USSR in which conditions w^ero nqjorted to be among the wxust, informed 
the y)rcsei)t writers at the thne that he had found no evidence of there 

^ Article by F. E. Hurst, on the Ustiabinsk Machine anrl Tiactor Station, North 
Caucasus, in Moscow iUnlif News, October 15, 1933. 

^ Scepticism as to statistics ot total deatliH from starvation, in a tornlory e\tcui(iing 
to one-sixth of the earth’s land surface, would anyhow bo justified. But as to tlie USSR 
there seems no limit to the wildness of exaggeration. We quote tlic following interesting 
ras(‘ related by Mr. Sherwood l^hldy, an expi*rieneed Ainernsan travi'Her in Russia : “ Our 
jiarty, consisting of about 20 persons, while passing through the villages, heard rumours 
of the village of Oavnlovka, where all tln^ men but one were said to have died of starvation. 
Wo went at once to investigate and traek down this rumour. We divided int o four partif^s, 
with four int(‘rpreters of our own choosing, and visilecl siinultaueously the registry office 
of hirths and <ieaths, the vdlago prie.sl, the local soviet, the judge, the schoolmaster and 
every individual peasant we mot. W’^o found that out of 1100 families three individuals 
had died of ty])hus. They had immediately closed tho school and the chundi, mocuilatod 
the entire pojiulation and stamped out. the epidemic without developing another/ ease. 
We could not discover a single death from hunger or starvation, though many had felt the 
biiU'r juncli of want. It was another instance of the ease with which wild rumours spread 
concerning Kus.sia ” {Russia To-day ■ What can we ham from it ? by Hherwood Eddy, 
1934, p. xiv). ’ 

^Ve had this investigation described to us in detail by one of the interpreters who took 
part in it, and who had tlui not inconsiderable task of arranging the transport for a journey 
of a hundred kilometres away from the railway over almost impossible highways. It 
became well known among Russian journalists at the time (sec, for instance, Reise durch 
kundert Kollectivwirtschjften, by L. P. Boross, Moscow, 1932, pp. 101-163), but no British 
or American coircspond. nt seems to have mentioned it. 
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due neither to the drought nor the rain, heat nor cold, rust nor fly, weeds 
nor locust-s ; but to a refusal of the agriculturists to sow (“ whole tracts 
were left unsown ”) ; and to gather up the wheat when it was cut (“ even 
50 per cent was left in the fields ”) ? • 

The other district in which famine conditions are most persistently 
reported is that of Kuban, and the surrounding areas, chiefly inhabited 
by th(i Don Cossacks, who, as it is not irrelevant to remember, were the 
first to take up arms against tlie Bolshevik Goverjiment in 1918, and so 
begin tlie calamitous civil war. These Don Cossacks, as we have men- 
tioned, liad (mjoyed special privileges under the tsars, the loss of which 
under tlui new regime has, even to-day, not been forgiven. Here there is 
evidence tliat whole groups of peasants, under hostile inuflences, got into 
siudi a state of a])athy and despair, on being pressed into a new system 
of coo])erativ(j life which they (;ould not und(‘rstand and about which they 
lieard a.ll sorl.s of evil, tliat tliej' ceased to care wludber their fields were 
tilled or not, or what would happen to tlnmi in the winter if they produced 
no croj) at all. Whatever the reason, there were, it seems, in tlie Ku])an, 
as in tiu‘. Ukraine, wliole villages that sullenly abstained from sowing or 
harv(‘sting, usually not completely, but on all l)ut a minute fraction of 
th(‘ir fi(‘Ids, so that, when the y(5ar ended, they had no st ock of seed, and 
in many eas(;s actually no grain on which to live. There are many other 
instances in which individual j)easants made a pru-ctice, out of spit-e, of 
surreptitiously “ barbiu'ing ” the ripening wheat ; that is, rubbing out 
the grain from the ear, or even cutting ofl tJn‘ whole ear, and carrying 
off for individual hoarding this shameless lli(d*t of community 
prop(‘rty.^ 

Unfort-unahely it was not only in such notoriously disaffected areas as 
the Ukraine and Kuban that these peculiar '' failures of (U'ops occurred. 
For insta.nc(‘, the IVbichine and Tractor S(‘ctions that were sent to far-off 
Turkestan found, as w(? learn from the intimate private letters of the 


rolK'i'.tion cainpjugii of IDIJI wero nmn-iTiado ” (“ (Jollociivisation of Aprioultiiro in iho 
Sovi(d, Ihiion ”, l>y W. Ladojinsky, Pohlical !^cifvce Quartrrly (Now Yoik, Jutk' 19I{4, 
p. '‘I'l'l). It ovidc'Tit ”, wriU's another ol the loaderw of tlio Ukramian nrntjn'fi at Prapiio, 
hinistdf the l*\)reign Minister of the short-livt'd Ukrainian JIe])ul)lie of lUlU, “ that thin 
fanuvr tras vot Ihr rvf^nll of vnfuml causes. . . . Tlie peasants are ahsoliitely hostile to a 
system wlneh luns eoiinter to all their habits for <*entnrieH past. . . . The Ukrainian 
jieasant. lias always been nn individualist . . . and sees no reastm why he should work for 
the projil of others ” (“ Ukraine and its Political ^^^pi^ations ”, by Alexander Sliiilgiri, in 
Slorouie Jieriew, Janiiai’V lOIlfi). 

Mr. C'haniberlin himself now ascribes at any rate some part of the relative failure of 
the harvests of IPIll and 1932, not to any climatic conditions, but “ largely as a resnlt of 
the a[iathy and dis(!ouragement of the peasants ”, which made the yield “ much lower 
than it would liave been in normal years ” (“ Russia Through Coloured Glasses ”, in 
Fortnnjhtly Renew, Oetober 1934). , 

* Tlie praetiee letl to the employment of children (meraheis of tlie “Pioneers” 
organisation) to ,.,.iard the growing crops against thieves. Prc.sontly it was found necessary 
in some places to en'ct vooden watch-towc‘rs and to post sentinels night and day, in order 
to })rovent the whole crop from being looted. (In China, one member from each family 
habitually watches the liou.sehold plot as soon as the plants appear above ground, to 
prevent their being stolen.) 
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martyred Party member that we have already cited/ just the same 
recalcitrance among the ignorant and suspicious peasants, whether 
nominally enrolled in collective farms or persistently obstructing their 
formation/ These were tlie dupes and victims of the ceaseless machina- 
tions of the kulaks and others, whose position was threatened with 
destruction. How serious the situation appeared to Kaganovich we may 
gather from the lurid denunciation that he made in January 1933.® To 
any generally successful cultivation, he declared, “ the anti-soviet elements 
of the village are ofiering fierce opposition. Economically ruined, but not 
yet having lost their influence entirely, the kulaks, former white officers, 
former priests, their sons, former ruling landlords and sugar-mill owners, 
former Cossacks and other anti-soviet elements of the bourgeois-nationalist 
and also of the social-revolutionary and Petlura-supporting intelligentsia 
settled in the villag(*s, are trying in every way to corrupt the collective 
farms, are trying to foil the measures of the Party and the Government in 
the realm of farming, and for th(‘se ends are making use of the backward- 
ness of part of the collective farm members against the interests of the 
socialised collective* farm, against the interests of the collective farm 
peasantry. 

“ Penetrating into collective farms as accountants, managers, ware- 
house kee})ers, brigadiers and so on, and frequently as k'ading workers 
on the boards of collc'ctivc* farms, the anti-soviet elements strive to organise 
sal)otage, spoil rnacliines, sow without the proper measures, steal colhicti ve 
farm goods, undermine lal)our discipline, orgaiiise the thieving of seed 
and secret granaries, sabotage grain collections— and sometimes they 
succeed in disorganising kolkhosi.” 

However much we may discount sucdi highly coloured denunciations, 
we cannot avoid noticing how exactly the statements as to sabotage of 
the haiv(‘s1, made on tlie one hand by the Soviet Government, and 
on the otluiT by tin* niiticjiialist leaders of the Ukrainian recalcitrants, 

1 One of the 23,000 • the Story of a Shock Worler, by A. iMhach (Moscow, 1931). 

2 Mudi tlu' same Tccalcitiaiico bad l)ccn iiianifostcd m 1927 -1928 wlien tlio wido 
of)eniiij< of tbo srissors ” caused tho relatively well-to-do poasantH to withhold tlioir 
grain from the niarkol. “ A gonuino and bcvere economic tug-of-war between tho Soviet 
Goveinment and tho more prosperous peasants oeeurrod durnig tlie wunter of 1927 and 
tho spring of 1928, and seems likely to go on indelinitely, )MTha})H in rudder forms. As 
early as tlio fall of 1927 it heeamo evident that tho fieasants were holding back thoir grain 
to a degree which not only d(“stroyed any possibility of exporting it but even stnomly 
menaced the bread supply of the rdies. How did this ‘ grain strike ’ come about ? It is 
very hard to answer this question. There is ei'rtainly no widespn^ad seerct organisation 
among tho peJisants which could coordinate their activity or instruct them all to do tbo 
same thing at the same time. And yet they sometimes display an uncanny faculty for 
appaiently unconscious spontaneous action, as when they desertisl from all parts of the 
front and swarmed on the landlords’ ostaU's p 1917. Soirndhing of this faculty must 
have come into play in the autumn of 1927, when in iSilxTia and IJkrainia, in ('ontral 
Russia and the North C’aueasus, the same phenomenon of peasant unwillingness to part 
with grain made itself felt ” {Sonet Russia, by W. H .GliJimberlin, 1930, p. 195). 

^ Report of Kaganovich on Resolution of tho Jomt Plenum of the C'ontral Committee 
and the Central Control Commission of the Communist Party, in Moscow Daily News 
(weekly edition). January 20, 1933. 
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corroborate each other. To quote again the Ukrainian leader, it was ‘'the 
opposition of tJie Ukrainian population ” that “ caused the failure of the 
grain-storing plan of 1931 , and still more so, that of 1932 What on one 
side is made a matter for boasting is, on the other side, a ground for 
denunciation. Our own inference is merely that, whilst both sides probably 
(ixagg(‘rate, the sabotage referred to actually took place, to a greater or 
less extent, in various parts of the USSR, in winch collective farms had 
been established under pressure. The partial failure of the crops due to 
climatic conditions, which is to be annually expected in one locality or 
another, was thus aggravated, to a degree that we find no means of 
estimating, and rendered far more extensive in its area, not only by 
“ barbering ” the growing wlieat, and stealing from th(j common stock, 
but also by delib(‘rate failure to sow, failure tro weed, failure to thresh, 
and failure to warehouse even all the grain that was threshed.^ But this 
is not what is usually called a famine. 

What the Soviet Government was faced with, from 1929 onward, was, 
in fact', not a famine but a. widespread general strike of the peasantry, in 
resistance to the polic^y of c-ollectivisation, fomented and (‘ncoura-g<‘d by 
the disloyal elements of the po])iilation, not without incitement from the 
exih*s at Paris and Prague. B(»ginning with the calamitous slaughter of 
live-stock in many areas in 1929-1930, the recalcitrant peasants defeated, 
during the years 1931 and 1932, all the efforts of th(‘ Soviet Government 
to get the land adequately cultivated. It was in this way,**^ much more 
than by the partial failure of the crops due to drought or cold, that was 
produced in an imcountcd liost of villages in many jiarts of the USSR a 
state of things in the winter of 1931-1932, and again in that of 1932-1933, 
in which many of the peasants found themselves with inadequate supplies 
of food. But tliis did not always lead to starvation. In inniimerahle 
eases, in wdiicli there' was no actual lack of ioul)les, notably in the Ukraine, 
the men joiiriK'yed off to the nearest big market, and (as th(‘re was no 
deficiency in the country as a whole) ret-uriUHl afb'.r many days wdth the 
requisite sacks of flour. In other cascis, especially among th('- independent 
peasantry, the destitute family itself moved away to the cities, in search 
of work at wa.g(‘s, leaving its rude dwelling empty and desolate, to be 
(|uot(*d by some incautious observer as proof of death by starvation. In 
an unknown number of other cases — as it seems, to lie counted by the 

‘ “ Tho peasant resisted ])y frauds, exaggerating their demand for seeds and catlle 
food, under-estimating their crops. They fought very hard against eom]uilsion. More- 
over, hen th(‘y saw that tliey had to give over a great part of tlieir output, they diminished 
the outpiii, with the result that there was an immense slaught(‘nii{* of the cattle, and a 
\erv serious diminution of the erojis. The regime had the great good lu(*k of the great 
harvest in Ihlh'i. lh‘fore that tiierc! was hunger in large sections of the eoiintry ” y‘ An 
Kecmoinisfs Analysis of Soviet. Russia’', by Arthur Felling, in AumiJs of the Awaican 
Acadetnif of Political and Social Science, .July liK{4, pj). I.'>.‘F157). 

^ “ Tn geneiiti, the harvesting and threshing jirocesses were earrii'd out by the col- 
lectivised peasantry of tho l^kraiiie in such a manner that from 34 to .30 million quintals 
of grain were wasted in the fields. This amount alone could hare covered iico-thlrds of the 
i/rain the Ukraine was to have delivered to th£. State ” (“ Collectivisation of Agriculture ”, 
h\ W. Ladejinsky, Political Science Quarterly, p. 2.33). 
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hundred thousand — the families were forcibly taken from the holding 
which they had failed to cultivate, and removed to distant places where 
they could be provided with work by which they could earn their sub- 
sistence. 

The Soviet Government has been severely blamed for these deporta- 
tions, which inevitably caused great hardships. The irresponsible 
criticism loses, however, much of its force by the inaccuracy with which 
the case is stated. It is, for instance, almost invariably taken for granted 
that tlie Soviet Government heartlessly refused to allbrd any relief to the 
starving districts. Very little investigation shows that relief was repeatedly 
afforded where there was reason to suj^pose that^ the shortage was not 
due to sabotage or deliberate failure to cultivate. There were, to begin 
with, extensive remissions of payments in kind due to the government.^ 
But there was also a whole series of transfers of grain from the govern- 
ment stocks to village's found to be d(vstitut(‘, sometimes actually for con- 
sumption, a,nd in otJier cases to replace the seed funds wliicli ha,d been 
used for food.^ 

Of the enforced removals tlun-e have been two kinds. In 1929 and 
1930 dra,stic nu'asiires were taken agaiirst those ehnnents in t he villages 
which were s(‘riously interfi'ring with the formation of kollchosi, ()ft/(m by 
personal vioh'iice, and wilful damage to buildings and crops. These 
disturbers of the pea-ce wi're in many cases fovciiily removed from their 
homes. The usual assumption outside the Soviet Union ”, writes one 
who witnessed the proceedings of 1930, “ is that this exiling ociairred 
through drastic action by a mystically omnipobimt GIHJ. The actual 
process was quite different: it was ilone by village meetings of ])oor 
peasants and farm hands who listed those kulaks who ‘ impede our col- 
lective farm by force and violcnc<^ ’, and asked the Government to de])ort 
them. In the hot days of 1930 1 attended many of these meetings. TIktc 
were harsh, bitter discussions, analysing one by one the ‘ best families 
who had grablied the bi-.st lands, exploited labour by owning tlie tools of 
production, as ' best fiimili<\s ’ normally and historically do, and who were 
now fighting the ris(‘. of the collective farms by arson, cattJe-kiliing and 
murder. . . . Tluj mei;tings 1 personally a.ttended wen; more scuiously 
judicial, more balanced in tludr discussion, than any court trial 1 have 
attended in America : these peasants know they we.re dealing with serious 

^ “ The baaic docroo, pronuil^ati'd on May 0, 1032, atales tliat Iho gram colloctioiis 
from the collective.s and th(‘ individual farms iiinsl be deiTiiasod hy 43-2 million ({uintals 
in comparison with the 1931 programme ” (“ (Collectivisation of Agric-ultnro in the Soviet 
Union ”, by \V. Uadejinsky, in Political Scierice Qwnltrly (Now York), June 19.34, p. 231). 

^ Thus : “ On February 17, 1932, almost six months before the harvi>sling of the 
new crop the Council of People’s Cominissars of the USSR and tlie (J<‘ntral (Jonimitt(‘,e 
of the Communist Party, directed that the ccdh^ctive farms in the (*astern part of the 
country, which had suffered from the di’ought, bo loaned over six million quintals of 
gram for the establishment of both seed and food funds ” {ibid. p. 229). 

Later, wo read : “ (^ertaiii areas, such as the Ukraine and North Caucasus which . . . 
had to consume aU the available grain, remained with little or no seed funds. In this 
case the Soviet Government loaned to the collectives of tlio Ukrsme almost 3-1 million 
quintals of seed, and to those of North Caucasus, over 2 million quintals ” (i’nd. p. 243). 
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punishments, and did not handle them lightly. . . . Those who envisage 
that the rural revolution which ended in farm collectivisation was a 
‘ war between Stalin and the peasants ’ simply weren’t on the ground 
when the wliirlwind broke. The anarchy of an elemental upheaval was 
its clji(‘f characteristic : it was marked by great ecstasies and terrors ; 
local leaders in village township and province did what was right in their 
own eyes and passionately defended their convictions. Moscow studied 
and participated in the local earthquakes ; and, out of the mass experience, 
made, somewliat too late to save the live stock, general laws for its direc- 
tion. It was a harsh, bitter and by no means bloodless conflict. . . . 
Township and provincial commissions in the USSE reviewed and cut 
down the lists of kulaks for exile, to guard against local excesses.” ^ 

Later, when the sabotage took the form of a widespread “ general 
strike ” against oven cultivation of the collective farms, the Soviet 
Government found itself on the horns of the same dilemma that perplexed 
the administ ratois of the English Poor Law. To provide maintenance for 
abI(‘-bodic‘d men whose refusal to work had brought tliein to destitution 
would merely (mcourage them, and their families, and eventually countless 
others, to r(‘])('at the offcuice. Y(d deliberately to leave tliem to starve 
was an unacc(‘|)table alternative. The English Guardians of the Poor, 
early in th(' eighteenth century, invented the device, which was readopted 
in 1834, of relieving the able-bodied and their famili(‘S only on condition 
tliat th(‘y entered the workhouse, and there performed whatever tasks of 
work could b(^ S(‘t to tliem. The Soviet Government had no workhouses 
available and no time to build them. Its device was forcibly to remove 
the peasants who were found to be without food from the villages which 
th(‘y were demoralising to places at a distance where they could be put to 
work at the making of railways, roads oj canals, at the cutting of timber, 
or at prosp(‘cting or mining for mineral ores— all tasks of discomfort and 
occasionally of hardship, by which they were enabled to earn the bare 
subsistence wage of reli(‘f work. It was a rough and ready expedient of 
“ famine relief”, which undoubtedly caused much suffering to innocent 
victims. Put candid students of the eircurnstances may not unwarrant alily 
come to tile c’onclusion that, when the crisis of possible starvation arrived, 
as the result larg^'ly of deliberate sabotage, the Soviet Government could 
hardly have acted otherwise than it did.*** 

^ “ ^Pho So\i('t Dictatorsluj) ”, Anna Loufee Sirong, m Amencaii Mercury, October 
19D4 ; Dir tutor and Democracy, ])y the same, 1934. 

How one \ illftge came to its decision in 1930 to sii]»proHa the small minority which had 
porsiRtontly sought, b> every kind ot criminal act, to rum tlie local kolkhos, is described 
in the artless rc'cilnl of a peas.Hnt woman, Collccime Farm Trud, told by Eudoxia Pazukhma 
(Moscow, 1932. ])]). ()0-()l) 

® The enfon’cd evju’opiiation of these peasants has Re(‘med to foreign critics an extreme 
injustice. Were rot the jieasants, in limitmg their pioduction, merely doing what they 
liked with their owm ? In fact, the peasants in the USSR are not owners of the land they 
till, but merely occupants of nationalioed land, for the purpose of cultivating it. But 
whether or not they are in the same position as the peasant proprietors of Franco or 
Flanders, there seems nothing unreasonable or moquitable in the view that, wherever the 
land is entrusted to a peasant class by the .community, it is on the paramount condition 



GOVERNMENT REFORkS ^ 

With the characteristic Bolshevik habit of “ self-criticism the Soviet 
Government blamed its own organisation for having let things come to 
such a pass. The village Party and Young Communist organisation/’ 
declared Kaganovich in January 1933, ‘‘ including the groups in state 
farms and machine-tractor stations, frequently lack revolutionary feeling 
and vigilance. In many places they not only do not oppose this anti- 
soviet work of hostile elements with class alertness and an everyday 
Bolshevik drive to strengthen soviet influence over the broad non-Party 
masses of the collective farmers and state farm-workers, but they them- 
selves sometimes fall under the influence of these sabotaging elements ; 
and some members of the Party, who entered for careerist purposes, line 
up with the enemies of the collective and state farms and tlie Soviet 
Government, and join wijh them in organising thieving of seed at sowing 
time, grain at harvesting and threshing time, hiding grain in secret 
granaries, sabotaging state grain purchases, and really draw certain 
collective farms, groups of kolkhozniks and backward workers of state 
farms into the struggle against the soviet powc'r. It is particularly true 
of state farms, where frequently the directors, under the influence of 
anti-soviet elements, undergo a bourgeois degeneration, sabotage the 
tasks set by the Soviet Government, enter upon out and out treachery 
to the Party and Government, and attempt to dispose of state farm 
products as if they were their own personal pro})erty.” 

But with no less characteristic Bolshevist persistence, the occasion 
was taken t-o intensify the campaign, so as to ensure that 1933 and 1934 
should sec better results than 1931 or 1932. It was recognised, and 
frankly confessed, that a serious error had been made, oftcji owing to 
the mistaken zeal of local agents, in making successive levies on the 
successful kolkhosi, when these were found in possession of unexpectedly 
larg(‘ crops. Many })easants had lost confidence in the government’s 
financial measures, always fearing that the results of their labours would 
be taken away from them. Hence the whole system was chang(*d. The 
government relinquished all right to take 2 )roduc.e by contract any more 
than by requisition. Henceforth nothing more was to be exacti‘fl from 
the collective farms by tvay of agricultural tax (apart from the agreed 
payment for tin*- use of the tractors) than the one olficial levy of grain, 
meat, milk and other produce, definitely fix<id in advance, in exact propor- 
tion so far as arable produce was concerned, to the normal harvest on the 
number of hectares that had to be sown and weeded and nuiped. Similar 
assessments were made for other produce. IIowevTr great might prove 
to be the yield,' the government would claim no more. Even if a larger 
area were sown than had ber*n required, the government pledged itself 
not to increase its demand upon the zealous kolkhos. As soon as this 
definitely fixed levy had been paid for the whole district, each kolkhos 

that they should produce, up to their ability, the foodstuffs required for tho maintenance 
of the community. Any organised refusal to cultivate must inevitably bo met by 
expropriation. 
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was to be free to sell the surplus to outsiders as it pleased ; even to 
selling it, in tlie open market, to the highest bidder.^ At the same time the 
whole organisation was drastically overhauled. Many hundreds of local 
oflicials wf'Hi, during 1932, found guilty of gross neglect, or wanton *mis- 
h and ling of m acM i nery , stores and crops . T hose were severely reprimanded 
jind in many (iases dismissed from office. Hundreds of the worst offenders 
were sentenced to imprisonment, and at least several dozens to be shot. 
The members of the kolkliosi themselves, including the managers and 
accountiints, were also faithfully d(Milt wdth. What was most difficult to 
cope with was t he deplorahle general sullen ncjss, in whicli many, and some- 
t,imes most, of tlie peasants had ceased to care whether or not the normal 
harvest was rea])ed . Where the ploughing had been only feebly performed ; 
the W(‘eding left undone ; and the scanty growhig grain filched from the 
fields by night, the wholes kolkhos was drastically shaken up ; the most 
guilty of t-lie sabotagers, often ex-kulaks, wi're exjiclh'd ; the negligent 
managers and |H‘C(*a,nt a(‘countants W(‘re dismissed from office ; collective 
farms which had wilfully rK'glected f>r refus(‘d to t ill their land were st(‘rnly 
refus(‘d reli(‘f when they found themselves witliout food, so as not to 
cncoura.g(' further recusancy ; and in some of th(' worst cases the inhabit- 
ants of whole villages, if ordy in order to sav^e tlumi from sta.rv^ation, W('r(i 
siimimirily removed from the land that they had neglected or ivfused to 
cultivate, and d(‘ported elsewhere, to find labouring work of any sort for 
bare maintenance. It is not d aued that, in these summary removals, as 
in tl)os(' of individual kulaks who had r(‘fus(‘d to conform to tke govern- 
ment's recjuirenients, great, hardship was inflicted on a larg(* number of 
women and children, as well as on the iium. Without sucli cost in suffering, 
it is a,rgued, the rapid reorganisation of peasant agricult, uiv, which seemc'd 
tlie only pra,cti'’a,l)!e means of solving the problem of tlie national food 
supply, could not ]ja,V(‘ been (^ffcct.(*d. 

In th(* residt, there s(‘(Mns to us no doubt t.fiat this pc^^adiar stiffojiing 
of the local rural administration by a chuz^m army of zealous and specially 
instructed Part.v memb('rs, in dir(‘ct communication with Kaganovich 
and the spt'cial department for agricult ure of the Cent.ral (Vmimittee of 
the Communist Party, was, during 1933 and 19M, remarka,bly ef[(‘ctiva\ 
Kaganovich himsedf was during both these years Ci)nstantly touring the 
country, looking ininutely int.o everything, and giving orders which had 
to be obeyed.” Th(* Soviet. (Tovernment was lucky in a, critical year (1933) 

^ This t.'ix, as wo may cull it, was assossed in grain at Mirce r.ttos : the iiormr'il 

on thorto kolkliosi winch had the use of the govcrniiiont trartots, for winch a separate fee 
had to he ])aid ; a higlu'r rale wlicre no tractor fee hatl to he paid hccaaisc none was used 
or desired; and a still higher rate on the individual ])easant or the kulak, whose very 
existence it was wished to discourage. 

® “ An amusing turn was given to the congress wlion the speech of Tohashev, of 
Moscow Province, v.ns inlerrupt.ed hv Kaganovich, Secret ary of the Moscow Committee 
of th(' Parly. ‘ Wlu'n Kaganovich came to our farm,’ deelaied Tohashfn\ ‘ our chairman 
said. “ This is the way to the oHiee.” Kagan(*vich replied, It would lie much bott<?r to 
see the hams and got au idea liow you carry on w'ork here.” U(* saw everything and 
everywhere pointed out shortcomings ; our equipment, for instance, was kept in a shed, 
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in a harvest which, even if its excellence was exaggerated, was at least 
vastly better than those of tlie preceding years. But tliere would not have 
bee^ anytliing like so great a yield if this extraordinary administrative 
activity had not seen to it, in practically all the 240,000 f.irins, that the 
sowing was actually undertaken and comphded at the right time ; tliat 
the liarrowing was not scamped ; that then' w.is everywhere much more 
systematic weeding than had ever before been undertaken; that the 
tractors and harvesters were supplied to nearly every collective farm, and 
maintained in unwonted ehiciency ; that the harvest was got in without 
procrastination ; and that tlie grain was guarded from theft and stored 
ill safety. Tn the following year (1924) the liarvest was apjiaiently, on 
the average, not ([uite s(} gr(‘at as in 1922 ; but tlu* universal testimony 
was to the effecd that the behaviour of the peasants had gn^atly improved. 
Som<' o! the villages that had been among the most recailcitrant in cultiva- 
tion during 1922, and had hungered most in the winter of 1922 1923, were 
among the most diligent in 1924, and abundantly neaped the ri'ward of 
their increased labours. As a consequence it was rejxirted that the 
government obtained in the aggregatt* almost as large an amount of grain, 
in return foi its inacluiKuy and seed, as its share of the less abundant 
harvest of 1924, as it had recei\ed out of the burupei crops of 1922. And 
now that tin' worst mernliers oC the collective farms have been drastically 
expelli'd, \\hilst the otluns have been actually shown how the work should 
be done, and have been made to realise that, even after paying all tliat 
the government requires from tlu'in, ///c^ /nn'c mnrli }itorr to their uidi- 
vid n(f I shares than theif have i nr in their hies niadt oat i)f their tiny holdings, 
they may perhaps be ex])ected to be able to dispense with much of tliii 
hustling by which Kaganovicii and his myrmidons in 1932 and 1924 pulled 
the USSR through a dangi'rous crisis.^ 

/jj( ON a Colt((tir( Farm 

Let us now^ turn from the exciting campaign by which Kaganovich, 
as we think, saved tlie situation ; and ri'lieved the Soviet Government 
from its graM‘ anxiety as to tin* feeding of the city jiopulations and tlie 
Red Army. What is the life that is normally led by the si'venty millions 
of people in the USSR who make up the collective farms ^ 

“ Superlicially ”, remarked the late Michael Farbman, “ a collectivised 

tho door ^vhl(■h did not closp ])rop(‘rIy/ ‘ T reiiioinlxn,’ intoijoctod KaffaTiovK h, ‘ that 
snow came in lliroiigh tho roof.’ (Laughter.) ‘ Quito light,’ loturnod Tuhasfiev, ‘ hut 
now we have repaired it.’ ‘ Vei> good,’ leturiied Kagano\ieh, ‘ I’ll return soon to find 
out.’ ‘ knew j*t'ile< lly A\ell,’ concluded Tohasliev, ‘ that vou would not take our woid 
for it. We are Availing for \<ui to conii- liark ’ ” {Mosfow J)aitf/ AVres, February IS, 11)33). 

1 We may quoie tlie lesliniony of an inipaitnil (’anadian expert : ‘ llotausc' of the 
incr(‘ased area of holdingt. and higher yjcdds in the eolh^etives, as a result of tho greater 
use of tractors and modem implements and jaorlucliun methods, the ineonie per house- 
hold on the average collectivised farm has imreasod at least 150 per coni as a nation wide 
average, and by more than 200 jv'r cent m numerous lot alit i<‘s ” {Uv^sia, Marht or Menace, 
by Thomas D. ('amphell, 1932, j). 05). This author, Avho was in two separate years sent 
for by tho Soviet (lover nrnent to advise them liow to cope with then agricultural ditli- 
cultieb, succcssluU} eonduets a 95, 000-acre wiheat farm in Montana, U.S.A. 
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village looks very like the traditional Russian village. But essentially 
it is something quite new. The life of a peasant in such a village differs 
almost ciitindy from that of the old-fashioned mujik. Instead of Ijeing 
confined to a potty world in which he liad to till the various narrow strips 
that com])risc his holding with the aid of a single horse, he has become a 
partner in a big estate and has to adapt himself to large-scale methods 
of cultivation and the use of all sorts of machines of which he had never 
even heard before. Moreover, he has suffered a social and political as well 
as an ce.onomic change. Ilis share in the cooperative effort is involving 
him in various new experiences with his neighbours. Of these the organisa- 
tion of work is naturally the most important.” ^ 

The Memhertt' Meetimj * 

The basis of th(^ administration of the collective farm, as in the soviet 
and trade union hierarchies, is the periodical meeting of all the members 
over the age of eighteen. At such a meeting, at least once in every year, 
and iji ma,ny cases more frequently, there is elected the chairman, and 
several oth(*r members to form the board of management (pravlenie), 
which (!onstitutes the effective executive for all purposes. It is by this 
body, in the atmosphere of day-by-day discussion among all the members, 
and subject to jieriodical report and debate in the members’ meeting, that 
all the necessary decisions are taken : what crops shall be raised on what 
parts of the farm ; when the vaiious operations of ploughing, sowing, 
weeding and harvesting shall be undertalnui ; which members shall be 
assigned to ea(*h of the innumerable separate tasks, and all the thousand 
and OJH'. detaih'd arrangem<nits that even the smallest collective enterprise 
necessarily involves. 

The Mamigcmeni of a ( \tllpciive Farm. 

^riie actual organisation of work within (‘ach collective farm, together 
with th(» arrangiunents for sharing the product among the members, vary 
from farm to farm. Th(‘ ‘J40,{)(H) farms, indeed, differ indefinitely from 
each other in almost every respect, according to the loc*al conditions and 
to th(i capacity aiid hoiuvsty of the leading members. At first, everything 
W'as of the simplest. .All the members worked pret ty well as they chose, 
at any of the vari(*d tasks. It was often assumed that the year’s product 
could and sliouid be shared equally among all the little community, on 
the basis of the number of mouths to be fed, irrespective of age, sex, 
capacity or the work actually performed. Gradually this simplicity was 
abandoiK'd in favour of a (lefinitc assignment of tasks and offices, by 
decision of the members’ meeting, but on the recommendation of the 
responsible officers and the board of management. In all the well- 
organised kolkhosi the workers are allocated to brigades, to each of which 
is assigned a specific task. In order to fix responsibility each brigade has 
a particular area of land to cultivate, with its own set of implements, and 

^ “ Croating a Now Agricultural System ”, in The. Economist (London), October 15, 
1932. . 
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is required to concentrate its work on a particular crop, whether wheat or 
rye, flax or beet, cotton or sunflower, throughout the whole agricultural 
year upon the same area, in the successive operations of ploughing, sowing, 
harrowing, weeding and harvesting. In the same way a specific brigade 
takes charge, throughout the whole year, of the horses, cattle, sheep or 
pigs that the kolkhos possesses in common, so that there may be no 
doubt as to responsibility for their maintenance in health. 

Experience soon proved the necessity of changing tlie basis of sharing 
from mouths to be fed to days of work performed, often suppleinonted by 
an allowance for children under working age. The share for each day’s 
work had then to be differentiated not by sex or age but according to the 
laboriousness or disagreeableness of the task.^ The importance of the 
functions of management and accounting soon came to be increasingly 
recognised. But in order to keep down the overhead charges tlu‘ number 
of members who may be employed otherwise than in actually productive 
work, such as management, secretarial duties, accounting and measuring, 
is strictly limit (‘d ; and it is laid down that their hours of work must be 
reckoned, in the sharing, at no more than the average per hour of the 
whole body of adult workers. 

When it was found at the end of the harvest that a (*onsiderable surplus 
remained, after all the advances to members had been covered, and all the 
required transfers or payments to the gov(‘rnment had been made -and 
this has undoubtedly been the cas(‘ in successive years in many coll(‘ctive 
farms, and during 19153 and 1934 in, at least, many tens of thousands of 
them— the disposal of this surplus has been the subject of prolonged 
discussion among the members, leading up to a decision by the members’ 
meeting.- IIow' much should be devoted to ca])ital improvement and 
how much to distribution as a bonus in money or m produce ; wludher to 
build a new b.irii, a new cow-house, a new silo ; or a villagi* hall, a club- 
house, or a cinema ; or a children’s crech(% a primitive apartment house 
for the young and unmarried men, or a clinic for the visiting doctor— all 
these have been talked over, and here and there, one at a time, in what- 
ever order desired, actually undertaken. 


How lhi,puUs afc SritUd 

In the working life of such a community there must iiu'vitably occur 
disputes which even a vote cannot settle. For these, as in the factory, 

^ “ Tho value of work done by meinherb of kolkhosi is reckoned in labour days. But 
what IS a labour day ? A labour day 1 1 a fixed quantity and a fixed qualify of work done 
by a member of the kolkhos ” (Tataev, Tke Htstribviwn of Iiwomc in the KolLhon^ Partiz- 
dat, Moscow, 1932, p 24, in Russian). ' 

“ In the Tnstructioub issued by Kolkhos( entre as to rates of pay for work it is stated 
that no matter by whom the work is done — whether by a man, by a woman or a young 
person —this woik, if equal in quantity and quality, must bo reckoned as an equal number 
of labour days, and must be paid for in a corresponding share of the in( omo ” {ibid. p. 28). 

^ In order to ensure that nothing is decided it bout general (onsent, it has boon 
prescribed b^ law that the obiei ts of tho proposed exp^mdituie must be within the kolkhos 
itself ; and that no proposal shall bo deemed to have boon earned otherwise than by a 
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there is increasingly resort to “ the Triangle “ We have all heard ”, 
writes a recent observer, “ of the Triangle in the factories : management. 
Party and trade uTiion. But on the collective farm there is no trade 
union. AViifit then ? Have wo forgotten the village soviet ? A village is 
occupied by c.ollective farmers and a few artisans, the sales clerks in the 
cooperatives, school teachers, and so on. . . . The village soviet is the 
organ of govcTumcmt ; the kolkhos board the economic and labour control 
of the farm. Their interc'sts can never clash ; they are complementary. 
The Triangle on the kolkhos . . . [is] composed of the chairman of the 
board, the chairman of the village soviet and the Party secretary And 
this triangular form of representation is carried down through the farm 
structure. On each brigade there is also a member of the village soviet, 
elected from the brigade, who, with the brigadifcT and the brigade Party 
organ isej‘, forms th(^. brigadci Triangle. Brigadims are a])pointed by the 
farm board at a g(‘neral meeting, when these aj)poiMtments may be dis- 
cussed, oppos(Ml or confirmed.’’ ^ 


Democracy in Agriculture 

No oiK^ can possibly visit all tlie 240,000 collective farms spread over 
an immense area ; and no visitor of half a dozen or so can form any useful 
idea of the (^xbuit to wliich such a sample — no la,rger than one-twenty- 
thousandth part — is typical of the (uiormous mass, eithei* iji general 
(dficiency or in amount of ])roduc.t What most impresses the political 
student- is the vision of tln'se 240,000 separate communities scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the USSR., severally working out 
their own lihv-conditions, within the framework of the law and the regula- 
tions common to them all, not as S(»parate families but as memlxu’S of a 
coop(*Tative sochdy in which all have a common interest.^ What an 
education must be. the (mdless discussions of the freqiKml- numibers’ 
meetings ! How refreshingly novel must be th(' atmos])here m which the 
twenty or thirty million children of these collectivised peasants are now 
growhig up ! 

At the sa,me time* the peasants are, with the aid of their families, also 

« 

clear majonly in a meeting at wliich not less than two-thirds of the nioinhorship were 
present and voted. 

^ Article by (tiarles Ashh'igh descriliing collective farms in North (^nic.fisus, Mctscow 
Daily JSucs^ September II. 11)1111. The Triangle js, however, not yet miiversal on collective 
farms, thongh it may he thnt it is tending to become so. 

- (\)mp(‘t('nt observiTS testify to signs among the jH'asantrv of a mental revolution. 
“ Very striking tmulencu's <*an be observed in the buying activities of kolkhos jieasants. 
None of them would tliink of buying a horse. He has no right to buy a liorse. Here is a 
real farmer, lint he would no more think of buying a plough than a factory w^orknig man 
would think of saving U]) to buy a turbine The Kuasian peasant, in other words, can 
spend a decreasing anu)unt of money on the acquisition of capital. Ho wull use his money, 
instead, to cat mori , clothe himself better and live more eomfortal)h\ lliis is another 
agent, Kiissians say, in undermining the eajiitalistie instincts of the mujik. T wdsh I could 
convey the momciitousiu'ss of such jisa ehologieal changes. Th(‘V amount to a national 
mental revolution ” (“ The Evolution of (Collectivisation ”, by Louis Eisclier, in Dntish 
Jiussian Gazette^ September 198H). 
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developing that part of the production which is left in their own hands. 
The magnitude and range of the individual enterprises of the members of 
the ^collective farms is seldom adequately realised. The “ Model Con- 
stitution ’’ recommended on February 17, 1935, states that each house- 
hold in collective hirms in tilling districts which have a well-developed 
livestock industry may have at its personal disposal two or three cows, 
apart from calves, from two to three pigs with their offspring, a total 
of 20 to 25 sheep and goats, and an unlimited number of poultry, rabbits 
and up to 20 beehives. . . . The area of the land around the dwelling- 
place which is personally used by the kolkhos farmstead (exclusive of the 
land occupied by the dwelling) may range betw^een a quarter and half an 
hectare, and in certain districts one hectare.” (The hectare is 247 acres.) 

o 


The Commune 

We need say little, at this stage, of the com})letely collec.tivised settle- 
ment Icnown as the commune. Here the little community has all its 
material possessions in common ownershij), and unites all its activities 
under common managcmient, very much as was done by the numerous 
societies formed during th(‘ past hundred years, in America and (‘Ise where, 
under the influoiii't'- of Robert Owen, (hb(‘t and Fourier, or among peculiar 
religious denominations sucli as the Shakers. In the USSR at least a 
couple of thousand communes have? been established in various places 
during the past decful(‘ without any religious basis ; and many of them 
have now had s(iveral years' su('C(‘.ssful experience. We may cite as an 
examph* the commune naiiKHl Seattle in the Saiski district of North 
Caucasus province, which w^as founded in 1922-1923 by a group of Finnish 
Sotaalists, originally (jent.refl at Seattle in the State of Wa,shington (U.S.A.). 
They were attracted to the USSR, as a country free from the op[)ressions 
of capitalism, in which they could apply, on a eoo})erative basis, the 
AnuM’icaii {igricult uml macJiinery tliat they brought with them. W(dcomcd 
by L(min, they weiv^ assigned 5291 he(;tarc;s of unbroken steppe, twelve 
miles from the railway. Here the members, whoso numbers liad grown 
by 1935 to nhoiit 400, making a total ])opulation of approaching JOOO, 
now comprising sixtetui dilf(*rent nationalities, have ere(jted substantial 
dwellings sup])lied with running water, provided nurseries and schools, 
sunk wells, built barns, granaries and silos, and brought under continuous 
cultivation more than 10,000 acres, selling the. wheat annually to the 
Government Grain Trust. ^ The commune had, in 1933, over 100 cattle 

^ An interesting article liy Richard Gerliacy, a inoiubcr of the commune, in the Monayw 
Daily News, October 20, 1933, descriVietl the eelebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
foundation of the settlement. On our visit in 1932, we were not only freely supplied with 
information, but also presented with a lengthy pamphlet (in Russian) entitled From the 
Country of the Capitalists to th-e USSR : the American Commune Seattle, hy P. J. Thadous 
(Moscow, (Josisdat, 1930), which, in translation, has enabled us to form a vivid picture 
of the early trials and the present organisation of this prosperous community. 

The pamphlet A Sludemt in Russia, by Paul Winterton (Coojairativc Union, Manchester, 
1929, 64 yip.), gives an attractive account of a commune in southern Ukraine, which had then 
enjoyed several years of prosperity and increasing civilisation, under enlightened leadership. 

i2 
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and nearly 200 pigs. It maintains a large wood-working shop and exten- 
sive brick-kilns, by which it is constantly adding to its buildings. An 
efficiently fitted machine shop not only keeps all the machinery of^the 
neighbouring farms in repair, but also manufactures new parts and gears. 
The members of the commune enter freely into the local life of the district, 
take part in the elections to the village soviet (selosoviet), and send dele- 
gates to all the conferences and congresses that they are entitled to attend. 
All over the USSR the quarter of a million population of the couple of 
thousand communes takes the same part in the civic organisation, local 
and national, as do the kolkhosi. Whether or not these latter will gradually 
develop into communes, as many people suppose, but as the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not encourage, is a question of the future. At present it looks 
as if there was a tendency for individual ownership to reappear inside the 
commune. In order to increase the aggregate of livestock, the USSR 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture has decreed that “ every member of 
an agricultural commune has a right to acquire for his individual economy 
a cow, small producers’ livestock and fowls.” ^ 

The Unraichy of Owncr-Producei s in Agiiculture 

The organisation of the owner-producer in agriculture stands plainly 
at a more rudimentary stage than that of the owner-producers in industry, 
whicli we described in tlie preceding section. The severe crisis of the past 
few y(‘ars has stood in the way ot any adoption of the hierarchical or 
pyramidal form of democratic centralism. No district councils repre- 
sentative of kolkhosi exist, nor is there any sign at present of the institution 
of an All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers. There is, accordingly, no 
central executive committee which siK’h a congress would appoint. A 
preliminary stage to that of a representative ” All-Umon C^ongress of 
Collective Farmers ” may havi' been the large gathering of “ collective 
farm shock-brigaders ” (udarniki) which was summoned to Moscow in 
February 1933. At this conference, attended by over 1500 local leaders 
of collective farm administrations from nearly all parts of the USSR, the 
difficulties and the prospects of these own(*r-producers W(*re made the 
subject of stirring addresses by such outstanding ministers as Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Kahnin, Voroshilov and Yakovlev, together with Stalin 
himself. This conference at Moscow was followed during the spring of 
1933 by others held for particular provinces.- A “ Second All-Union 

^ “ Colloctivisation of Agnculturo m the Soviet Union ”, by W. Ladojinskj , m Political 
Science Quarterly, March 1934. 

* See the reports of apoeches made at such conferences of udarmki in Moscow Daily 
News, February lb 20, 1933, and also February 1935 ; also International Prtss Corre- 
spondence^ March 2 and Ma\ 26, 1933 ; Speuh at the First All-Unwn Congress of Collective 
Farm Shock Brigade Worhr^i, by J. Stalin (Moscow, 1933, 24 pp.) • The Great Ojfeiusive, 
by Maurice Hindus. 1933, th. vi “ Collectives ”, pp. 95-116. 

At these oonfoienccs the delegatt's wore invited, and their expenses were paid, by the 
USSR People’s Commissar for the kolkhosi and peasantry, but invitations weie issued m 
blank, a duo proportion being sent to each province. The actual selection was made 
locall}^ by vote among the whole number of udarniki. It was explicitly stated that many, 
if not most, of the delegates were non-Party,men or women. 
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Congress of Kolkhos Udarniks ” held at the end of 1934 adopted a detailed 
and elaborate model constitution for all kolkhosi, which was formally 
approved by the Sovnarkom of the USSR and by the Central Committee 
of tlfe Communist Party on February 17, 1935. This model constitution 
was strongly recommended for adoption by the members’ meeting of each 
of the 240,000 kolkhosi ; now approaching 250,000. 

The permanent central office in Moscow (Kolkhoscentre), from which 
was exercised some general supervision over all the collective farms in 
the USSR -or by which, at any rate, statistics were collected for the 
whole movement — has now been absorbed in the new commissariat, and 
is directly administered by the USSR People’s Commissar for Agriculture 
(kolkhosi and peasantry) Probably one of the most important constitu- 
tional relatjons, apart from those with the Agricultural Commission of the 
Communist Party, are those with Gosplan, with which it must be fre- 
quently in consultation as to the annual formulation of the control figures 
of the General Plan, and the continued minor modifications which have 
to be made and adjusted. 

Any hierarchical organisation of councils rising, tier after tier, from 
the members’ meeting to an All-Union Congress of elected delegates is, in 
the case of the collective farms, frankly postponed. The authoritative 
regulation of such of the 240,000 farms as are imperfectly administered 
is, at prosenf, more obvious than any organised expression of the desires 
and ideas of the fifteen million families who form the aggregate member- 
ship. 

The vast majority of the 240,000 collective farms are, in fact, not yet 
wholly self-governing cooperative societies.^ Such of them as have 
already made their agriculture successful, to the extent of maintaining 
their members, and their families, and of yielding to the government the 
amount of its levies for the agricultural tax, and in return for the use 
of its tractors and harvesters, its seeds and its fertilisers, do, in fact, 
manage their own a flairs, liy their own members’ meetings ; and get from 
the government, beyond the machines that they hire, no more than super- 
vision and advice. For the rest there has had to be devised an elaborate 
system of administraticAi by which the members’ meetings have been, 
by an ingenious combination of education and persuasion, economic 
pressure and, in the last resort, drastic coercion, shown how they should go. 


The Ife suits m 193 i 

It is possibly useless to adduce aggregate figures of the yield of wheat 
during 1933 for the whole USSR — showing a considerable increase on any 
previous year — as evidence of the successful working of tlie system of 
collective forms. Nor can this success bz proved by particular instances, 

^ But it Bepme ridiculous for a contributor to the pamphlet of the School of Slavonic 
Studios entitled Colhetu iscd Aqricvlture in th( Sonet Union (London, 1934, p. 30) — one 
who has befui unable to \isit the USSR to see for himself — to declare “ tliat the legal 
status of the membeis of collective farms is for all practical purpo«io8 equivalent to 
bondage 
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any more than failure is proved by the most agonising letters of complaint, 
often of doubtful authenticity, which have been published abroad. It 
will, however, complete the picture if we give a summary of the report of 
one kolkhos, named “ Successes of Stalin ”, in the Middle Volga region. 
This coli(*cf-ive farm, it will be seen, made a great success in 1932, without 
waiting for the campaign of the Policy Section or relying on the advice of 
the Machine and Tractor Stations. “ This collective farm, comprising 
234 families, had just completed the distribution of its income for the 
current year, after fulfilling the- year’s programme of grain deliveries by 
August 15. A total of 227 tons of grain was sold to the government out 
of a total grain crop of 619 tons. 

Tlie gross income of the farm for the year, estimated on the basis 
of th(‘. official prices for agricultural products, iip close to 95,000 roubles. 
In addition to 235 tons of rye, 337 tons of wheat, 26 tons of oats and 
19 tons of millet, the farm produced 66 tons of potatoes, 18 tons of sun- 
flower see,(J and 1 000 tons of hay a rid straw. After selling to tlu^ government 
the set (pjjintity of agricultural ])roducts, the farm proceeded to collect a 
seed supply to be used for next year’s sowing. In addition, a supply of 
grain was collected for the feeding of t he horses, sheep and hogs owned 
by the collc'ctivi?. Som(‘ grain was also set aside to sup})ly thosc^ peasants 
who hav(‘ left to work in the cffi ies, under agreements signed with industrial 
organisations. 

“ 13) e total net monetary iiH'.ome of the collective farm from the sale 
of grain to the government and from other sources, amounted to 50,000 
roubliis. Prom this sum, the farm ])a.id agricultural taxes of 1750 roubles, 
and insurance 1700 rou files. A 33()0 rouble loan was n'paid to tlie State 
Bank: 10 pin* c(*nt of tlie gross income of the- farm was t.urru‘d into a 
common lund, wliicli is used largely for capital construction on the farm. 
By di‘cision of the farm members, an Ji.dditioiuil 4 jun* emit of the gross 
income was set aside for cultural ])urpos(‘s, to pay bonuses and similar 
expenses. Two thousand roubles w(*re invested in stocks of th(* Tractor 
Centre and Inculiator Centre, wliich su])ply tlie farm with the recpiired 
tractors and incubators. About 4000 roubles was s[)ent for k('rosene 
and lufiricating oil for th(‘- tractors, for n'pairs,* and for ailministrative 
expenditair(\ 

“ After all th(\si‘ expenses were met, the farm still had nearly 27,000 
roubles in cash, as well as 185 tons of wheat, and considerable (piantities 
of ot her agricult ural products. 

Up to September 20, wlnm the distribution was effected, 26,000 
working days had been put in by the members of the collective. It was 
estimated that in order to complete the work on hand some 85,000 working 
days more will be reipiiri'd before the end of the year. The average pay 
for a working flay will therefore be : 78 kopeks, plus 6-5 kilograms of 
grain, 2*0 kg. of hay, 14 kg. of straw, and various other farm products. 
Thfsr amounta are from Jokt to six times larger than the inoneg ana products 
received hg the members per worl'ing day last year. 
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To stimulate better work, the two best field brigades (the groups in 
which the members work) received 10 per cent more per Working day 
than the average, while two other brigades whose work was not up to the 
required level received 15 per cent less than average pay. . . . The 
collective farm members cultivate their own gardens and keep their own 
cattle and horses. This provides considerable additional income.’’ ^ 

Let us end this complicated analysis of the “ campaign on the agri- 
cultural front ” by a description by an eye-witness of one of the members’ 
meetings when the harvest had been got in. “ On September 7,” writes 
the American student whom we have already quoted, “ the collective 
farm ‘ Matvaeva ’ celebrated the distribution of the first half of tlie grain 
shares. . . . The individual shares for the whole period ranged from 100 
to 500 poods. Later in *the day at the meeting . . . farmer after farmer 
r©se to speak of the harvest, the problems that had })een met and solved 
by the help of the head of the political section. . . . One elderly woman 
rose, shook tier finger at the meeting, and reminded them ‘ when we read 
in the papers how such a harvest was possible we didnt helierc it ; noiv it is 
an aecomplisheAl fact. . . As an example of what has been accomplished 
in a brief seven months through the work of the political section, the collec- 
tive farm ‘ Bolshevik ’ may be cited. Oompletely disorganised last year 
by kulak sabotage, the Bolshevik farm failed to harvest all its grain, failed 
in its grain deliveries, and the membt‘rs themselves were short of grain. 
This year that same kolkhos is one of the leading farms in the district, 
and has been placed on the roll of honour for the whole of the North 
Oaucasus. . . . There is new life in the villages.” 

Sucii descriptive aiH^ounts by eye-witnesses of particular collective 
farms, although they may be quite accurate, do not enable us to come to 
any confident conclusion as to what is happening in the whole 240,000 
of them. They are doubtless delilierately selected instances ; and, in 
fact, they make no pretencie of being anything else. Ecjually graphic 
descriptions can be obtained of the complete failure of collectivii farms to 
obtain any harvest at all, owing largely, as it is not denied, to the con- 
certed refusal of the nnunbers to do any elective work at plougliing, weed- 
ing or harvesting, even to the extent of leaving themselves without seed, 
and occasionally without food during the winter.’'* It is too soon to judge, 

^ Mnficow Daily Nines, Ooto))(;r 15, 19*12. 

Article by t". K- Hurst on tho UatiabiiiHk Macbine and IVaetor Station, North 
Caucasus, in Moscow Daily News, October 15, 1933. Other successful kolkliosi arc described 
and interesting descriptions their working arc given in Svjiphj and Trade trt the UNNR, 
by W. Nodel, 1934, pp. 95-100. 

® Wc note that Mr. W. 11. Chamberlin, who has now been transfornuHroin Moscow to 
Tokyo, continues to assert (in various magazine articles in 1934-1935, and in his book 
Russia's Iron Age, 1935) that tliere was a terrible famine in 1932-1933, “ one of tho 
greatest human catastrophes since tho world-war,” which caused, from disease and starva- 
tion, some four or live million deaths beyond tho normal mortality. After carofiilly 
weighing Mr. Chamberlin’s various assertions we can find no evidence of there having 
been any “ natural ” or “ climatic ” famine in 1931- 1934. 3’here is abundant testimony 
from many sources that the shortage in tho crop was, for tho most part, “ man-made ”. 
It is, indeed, not seriously disputed that in 1932 tlioro was widespread refusal to sow, 
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on the one hand, whether the successful kolkhosi will repeat, in less 
favourable years, when the official pressure is lightened, the material 
successes of 1933 ami 1934 ; or, on the other, whether the stern measures 
taken against those who failed to cultivate the land entrusted to them can 
overcome the ingrained habit of mind of the individual peasant, incapable 
of recognising his own gain in any product, however considerable, which 
has to be shared with others. German expert observers declare that the 
agricultural dilliculties in the USSR are not yet over, and that not for 
several years can the food position be declared to be safe. There are two 
principal grounds for this conclusion. Whatever may be done by drastic 
administration to compel the sullen farmers to cultivate efiectively, this 
will not restore the slauglitered horses and cattle, sheep and pigs. The 
diminution of livestock had, in 1933, not yet shopped (except for pigs) ; 
although it is claimed that m 1934 the decrease was arrested in all but 
horses. Evcui if the aggregate total begins to rise during 1935, it must 
take several years to bring to maturity the animals now being born. 

The second ground taken by those who know best the mind of a 
peasantry in any European country, is the sh(*er impossibility of per- 
suading the elder kolkhos member to change his ideas and his habits. He 
has not yet got over his n'sentment at being deposed from his position 
of family autocrat,^ nor will he easily be weaned from his habit of seeking 
always to do less work than his fellow-member, s, on the argument that 
only in this way can he hope to “ get even ” with them, as they will, of 
course, be seeking to do less than he does ! It is not enough, such critics 
declare, to leave to the kolkhos member the full product of his own 
garden, his own poultry, his own beehives, his own ])]g and even his own 

neglect to wood, and failuto to ioa]>, juHt as there had been in previous yeais doliboiato 
Blaughtcr of every Kind of livestock, amounting t(» no fewer than 150 million animals. 
This “ man-mado ” sliortage it was that Mr. C'hambeilin calls a famine. How far food 
8carcit> was aggiavalod hy undue exactions by the govornmenl agents from a population 
manifeNtly guilty of sabotage may well be a matter of < ontrovers\. Wc find, in the state- 
ments of Mr. Chnnibeilin and other hoLoveia in the famine, notlnng that can he called 
statistical evidence ol widespiead ahnoinial mortality ; lliough it may be inleircd that 
hardshi})s in particular village's must have led, hero and tlierc, to some use in the local 
death-iate Tlie eontiiiuous iiuic^ase m the total population of the Ukraine anel North 
Caucasus, as of the CSSH as a wliole, docs not seem to have been inttunipted, though the 
niigiation from tlie rural districts to the citic'S has continued, and may even have inci eased. 
Tile controversy is uiseuissed in Louis Fisehci’s book SovKt Jouineij, 1935, pp. 170-172, 
in which he ineidontally says, “ I mystlf sau\ all our the Ukraine in October 1932^ huge 
stacks of gram whuh the peasants had refused to gather m, and which wire rotting. This 
nHXb ihiijr wmUi's food. Then these same peasants starvuU'' 

^ In many eolleclive fainis a way of dealing wuth the apathy and sullcnnoss of the 
elderly peasants, who weio frequently found sittmg gloomily on the seat in front of their 
houses, wliilst the young people were working m the fields, has been found. They have 
been formally appointed “ inspectors of quality ”, anel givcm the duty of siipoi intending 
the work and reporting on the quality of the crops harvested. They wear a badge, anel 
walk about with an air of authoiity ! (see the cases cited in Jlnse diirch hundcit Kollectiv- 
wirtschaften, hy I 1. Boioss, Moscow, 1934, p 176). This ingenious eneouragoment of 
the aged has been carried even further. In vaiious districts, congresses of these inspectors 
of quality have been held, attended by hundreds of elderly peasants fiom the neighbouring 
kolkhosi, who have l>een addressed by leadmg statesmen, and lieated as persons occupying 
key -positions in the local agiiculture ! 
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cow. This concession to individualism may, it is said, even make matters 
worse, by tempting the disloyal collective farmer to put all his energy 
into his private enterprise. We do not ourselves pretend to a judgment. 
Bul^ we suggest that the Bolshevik Government may not be wrong in 
putting its hopes, in the kolkhosi, as elsewhere, on the young people, who 
(as it is not always remembered) constitute about half the population. 
These will have increasingly been nurtured in a collective atmosphere ; 
and, according to all accounts, they like it much better than the life of 
the individual peasant. So, it seems, do most of the women. If the 
women and the children, and the young people, who together constitute 
three-fourths of the whole population, prefer the kolkhos, the kolkhos 
will endure. This, at least, is the judgment of the observer who probably 
knows the Russian peasj^nt better than any other writer. ‘‘ Of one thing 
we may be assured,” declares Mr. Maurice Hindus, “ so long as the soviets 
endure theie will be no return to individual farming. I have the feeling 
that, even if the soviets were to collapse, Russian agriculture would remain 
collectivised with control in the hands of the peasants instead of the 
government. The advantages of collectivisation as a method of farming 
are indisputable. There are even now scores of highly successful collective 
farms in the Black Earth region and in the Ukraine. Collectivisation has 
within it the power to convert Russia from a backward to a progressive 
agricultural nation, as individual landholding with its inevitable small 
acieage never can,” ^ 

(f) MISCELLANEOUS ASgpCIATIONS OF OWNEB-PBODUCBRS 

Needless to say, the advantages of association in the work of produc- 
tion are not confined to the cultivators and handicraftsmen, and other 
producers in agriculture or small scale industry. We shall describe in 
the following chapter the entirely distinct consumers’ organisation of the 
distribution of commodities, together with the productive services inci- 
dental thereto. But even specifically within the sphere of production, 
where the two main types of manufacturing artel and collective farm 
count by far the largest numbers of members, we have to notice, as part 
of the social structure ^of production in the USSR, various other kinds 
of “ cooperatives ”, often “ mixed ” in type, which are seldom described, 
but which cannot be ignored. 

We must, however, first write off, as superseded by subsequent develop- 
ments, practically all the array of independent agricultural cooperative 
societies that existed in the USSR as recently as 1927.^ At that date 

^ The Great Offensive, by Maunco Hindus, 1933, p. 114. 

2 Apart from the voluminous Russian sources, the following more accessible publica- 
tions may bo cited : The Cooperative Movement in Russia, by J. V. Bubnoff (Manchester, 
1917, 162 pp.) ; The Cooperative Movement in Rm'iet Russia, by Elsio Terry Blanc (New 
York. 1924); Thf Cooperative Moviment in Sond Russia (International Labour Office, 
1925) ; Die Korisumgevossenschaften in Sougetrussland, by Lubinov (Berlin, 1926, 20 pp.) ; 
Consumers' Cooperation in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, by P. Popoff (London, 
1927, 46 pp.) ; Die Qenossenschaften in socialist! srhen Avfhau, by W. Tikhomirov (1927) ; 
The Russian Cooperative Movement, by N. Barou and E F. Wise (1927) ; Die landnvirt* 
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there were specialised societies for the assistance of the makers of butter 
and cliecse and other milk products ; societies for poultry and eggs ; for 
potatoes ; for grapes and wine ; for horse- and cattle-breeding and the 
rearing of sheep ; for tobacco ; for cotton ; for flax ; for sugar-b(V3t ; 
for the production and distribution of various kinds of seed ; for bee- 
keeping aufl what not. There were a number of cnnlit societies on a 
mutual basis. But most of these societies, or the various federations and 
unions that they formed among themselves, com])ined the joint marketing 
of their members’ produce with whatever yneparation for sale could con- 
veniently be undertaken collectively. Thus, there were cooperative 
creameries and clieese factories by the thousand ; many liundreds of 
cooperative worksliops and mills for the preparation of flax ; hundreds 
of cooperative factories and distilleries for the nviniifacture both of food 
jncparations and of alcohol from the extensive potato crop. In almost 
all cases the cooperative S(»ciety supplied the teehnical instruction appro- 
priate to the enterprise ; selected seed ; the best kinds of implements, 
and plans and mod<*ls of improved buildings. It undertook tlu' collection 
and stoi'age of th(‘ ])rodiif*e ; arranged bulk sales to the consumers’ coopera- 
tives or the government trust, s ; opened up new markets ; organised 
exhibitions in t-he cities, and concerted with the Peopl(*’s Commissar for 
Foreign Trade as to the wichming of the range of th(‘ export trade. A 
large pro])ortion of all the agricultural produce of the IbSSB, apart from 
cereals, was, in 1927, luindl(‘d bv these independent cooperative associa- 
tions. Jn the cases of milk products, flax, ])otatoes, to])ac.(‘o and sugar- 
beet, thes(‘ associations dealt with 00 t o 90 per cent of the whole ])roduc- 
tion of the, country. 

This ext(*nsive developnuuit of voluntary and ind(*])endcnt organisa- 
tions of agricultural produc(‘rs, which iii 1927 numbered HO.OOO sc'parate 
societies, uniting as juany as eight or nine* million j)eas.‘i.nt liouseliolds in 
voluntary coo])eration, laid, by 19^12, com])let(‘]y disa|)peared IVom view. 
So far as the yu'esent writers c,ould learn, all the 80, 000 societies have 
ceased to exist, as siudi ; t-lieir numerous fed(‘ra,l associations have been 
“ liquidated ” ; and the various “ centres ” that they maintaincHl at 
Moscow have been absor])t‘,d into the new USSR, Commissariats of State 
Farms a,nd of Agriculture respectively. A certain y)roy)ortion of the local 
cooperative societic's (including the Siberian creameries) have simply 
become (uflhvtive farms (kolkhosi). Wherever the collective fa-rms have 
b(*en esta1)lish(‘d, the credit societies have become imiu'cessary, as the 
individual members have little need of loans, wliilst the State Bank 
suy)y)lies any (red it re(]iiired l>y the kolldios itself. The great develoy^ment 

schaftlichen (U vofiAfnftrhnflni in tier Sowjvtnninn (Boiiiii, 1{)28), translaU'd as Agricultural 
Cooperation in the So?'iet l‘ni<ai, l)y 0. Hatnor (London, 1021)); The ('ooperalive Movement 
171 Russia (luring the ]Va7% l)v Kavden and Antsifc'rov ( ; Les (hi (l<’ relopjwmeui de la 
cooperation prod .nion cri U ilSS. l)y W. Tikhomirov (1931 ) ; The Year Book of Agri(‘ultuial 
Cooperation (London, 1933): and, as to credit societies. Economic Survey ((tosbank), Novom- 
her and llecembor 1930, affd Russian Cooperative Banking, by N. Barou (London, 1 931) ; and 
for all forms now existing, Com^uimcrs' Coopcratio7i in the USSR, by Ix^slic A. Paul (1934). 
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of scientific institutes, which now place at the peasants* disposal all the 
facts and suggestions that he requires, may have rendered unnecessary 
much of the service of advice and instruction rendered by the specialist 
cooperative societies and federal unions. Yet it cannot be ignored that 
the summary liquidation ** of so extensive a growth of social tissue 
involves a loss to the peasantry which may not yet have been entirely 
made good to the whole twenty-five million households, by the more 
systematic organisation of state ])anks and commissariats, institutes and 
kolkhosi. Some miscellaneous developments of tluvse we have now to 
descri be. 

The Fisher wen's Kolhhosi. — Tn no part of tlie organised structure of 
Soviet Communism do we find a more striking exam])le of Jjcnin’s principle 
of constitutional multifo];mity than in the industry of fishing, in whicli 
t he IJSSH has now a greater annual out])ut than (freat Britain or Norway, 
and stands second only to Japan among all the nations of the world. ^ 
This industry is almost entirely a creation of the last fifteen years. Prior 
to the war there was practically no Ptissian deep-sea fishing, no other 
preserving than salting, no canning of the catch, and only an extensive 
but unorganised individual shore and river fishing, which sank under the 
disturbance of war and famine to its lowest point in M)21. In 1929 the 
Sovi(*t Covernment b(‘gan the establishment of deeyi-sea fisliing (including 
whaling), with an evt‘r-incr<‘asmg development of refrig(‘ration and other 
methods of preservation ; ])rocessing of various kinds ; various incidental 
inanufactun'S, and, finally, canning on a large scale. The cajiital invest- 
ment in u])-to-date fleets of motor vessels, shore (hqiots and factories, 
and the canning indusl ry, during 1929 I9Jt, amounts to nearly 500 million 
rouble's. At t h(' pre'sent time' (1955) there are at work more than 100 oce'an- 
gomg trawlers, as well as larger ve'sscds ; 8 shipbuilding wharvc's for 

repairing anel increasing this flc'c't ; 21 rc'frigerating establisliments ; 

9 ice-making works; 20 barrel factoric'S ; 250 radio transmitting and 
receiving stations ; 27 fish-waste fact(»ries, and many incidc'utal establish- 
ments. Th^ annual catcli of this state fisheuy dc'partment now amounts 
to nearly half a million tons of fish, or about twice as much as the total 
catch of all the fisherman of 1921 ; a reinarkablc3 achievement of only 
five years’ constructive work. 

But tlie Sovic't (Government, in establishing tliis great industry, in 
which all the* workers are directly employed at salaries cjr wages, had no 
wish or intention to est<iblish a monojioly, or to sujiersede the coast and 
river fisheries, liy wdiich some hundreds of thousands of fishc'rmen are 

^ The latest aoccssible information about tbo USSU fisliories i.s ^oen in''tbo artido by 
Professor A. trov, entitled “ The Fisbeiies of the .Soviet Union, a New and EfTieient 
Industry ”, in the Sujiplement of The FtuniutaJ News (London), November 5, 1934. This, 
however, says littli* about the hsher kolklu»si, for •\\bieli should Ix' eonsultod the decrees 
and regulations of July 1931 and September 1932, and an arliele l>v 1. Ivanovsky, entitled 
” The Collective Kishcry Sv sUun in the USSR ”, in 1 oAa Socialist ( ^onsU uciion m the USSR, 
vol. VI., 1934. See also l)a,s Fibchii ivtscn Busslands, by William F. Douglas (liorlm, 1930, 

pp. 206). 
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earning an independent living. On the contrary, these self-employing 
owner-producers all round the coasts of the USSR, and in all its great 
lakes and rivers, have been systematically encouraged ; helped in their 
equipment and marketing ; and finally brought together in a network of 
self-governing kolkliosi. The result has been that, concurrently with the 
rapid development of the state fisheries, the output of the self-governing 
owner-producers has also increased year by year, so that they can claim, 
in 1935, to be catching, in the aggregate, something like 60 per cent more 
weight of fish than tliey did in 1921, witli a larger average income per 
head, and greater security and amenity. 

We cannot recount all the stages in this friendly cooperation between 
the Soviet Governm(‘iit and the independent fishermen. The first few 
years after the revoliilion witnessed various not .very successful attempts 
at a revival of the industry. In 1921 there began an apparently spon- 
taneous organisation of the coastal fishermen in local artels, or communes, 
which presently established district and provincial unions for common 
purposes, and in 1923 the All-Russian Cooperative Industrial Union of 
Fisliermtui (Vsekopromrybaksoyus), with a centre at Moscow. But there 
was still comparatively little intercourse between the fishermen of the 
different coasts of the USSR, and many villages of fishermen remained 
untouclu'd by the new movement of thought. In 1931, partly as a result 
of the growth of the new state fisheries, the various organisations of fisher 
kolkliosi were reorganised on a common plan, and united with some others 
which had meanwhile joined tte liimter'.'’ associations, in an All-Union 
Congn'ss of Fishing Kolkliosi (Rybakkolkhossoyus). Since that date 
nearly all the prof(‘ssional fishermen in the USSR, some 300,000 in number 
(other than the wage-earners of the state fishery department),^ have joined 
one or other of the 1500 IisIht kolkliosi which now form the federal 
association. 

The s])ecial note of this federation seems to be the considerable auto- 
nomy retaineil by the s(‘veral fisher kolkliosi, and their deliberate limita- 
tion ofthe functions entrusted to their delegates to little more thaiimarket- 
ing, the su])])ly of (‘qui])mcnt at wholesale prices, and the giving of technical 
instruction and advice. The 1500 kolkliosi elect delegates, roughly in 
pioportion to membership, to the annual session of the congress of the 
particular regional union to which each of them belongs The 42 regional 
union congri'ssc's (12 of them representing^ exclusively the kolkhosi fishing 
the fresh water of lak<*s and rivers) maintain each the smallest possible 
secretarial and accounting staff. The All-Union Congress, composed of 
delegates of the 42 union congresses, meets only once a year to re-elect 

^ Tlio waj;('-(‘ariu'rs oniployod in tho povornmenf fisliiug fleet are members of the 
Fislionncn's 'Prado Union (in divided into tlie three trade unionR of the fishermen of 
the norlherii, (‘astern and soutlu'ra H('as). There are still a small numbt'r of independent 
fishermen in the noith and east of Siberia, \Aho are mostly united in kolkhosi forming 
part of the “ [ntegrnl ” coofierative h'cioiation, presently to be described. It should bo 
added that a f(‘W of the consumers’ coojH'rativc societies carry on, by employment at 
wages, bill all fieshwator fisheries fur their own needs. 
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its Executive Board of thirty-five members, and discuss the annual report. 
This Executive Board, which is unpaid, meets in Moscow only very occa- 
sionally, and leaves the daily work to the presidium of five members 
whom it appoints. These five salaried members, who give their whole 
time to their duties, regard themselves not as leaders or administrators 
of a great industry, but merely as organisers and teelinieal advisers, two 
or three of whom, at all times, are on visit to the distant kolkhosi. 

What, then, does the cooperative organisation provide for its members? 
The writers had an opportunity, in 1932, of seeing, on the shores of the 
Sea of Azov, one of these fisher kolkhosi from the inside. The hlorth 
Caucasus Krai included several regional fisher unions, to which, at that 
date, there belonged, 77 fisher kolkhosi,^ with some 18,000 members, all 
working on the Sea of J(.zov or on the neighbouring sliores of the Black 
Sea. The federal organisation provided the fisher kolkliosi with equip- 
ment, advice and instructions. It sup])Jied its members with excellent 
thigh boots, nets and other equipment at wholesale prices. It provided 
advice in fishing methods, information as to weatlnu' and otlier prospects, 
and instruction in book-keeping. Each kolkhos, containing between one 
hundred and three hundred fishermen, owned collectively the boats, nets 
and other equipment, including sometimes a team of oxen to drag the 
heavily weighted net to land. It worked in brigades of seveial dozen men 
and boys eacli, who umted in the operations under the dir<‘ction of a leader 
of their own choice. Each catch, involving an liour or two’s work, was 
straightway landed on tlie wharf belonging to the state fish trust, or other 
purchaser, where the fish were at once cleaned, salted or iced, packed and 
despatched. The fisher kolklios was tlius con(‘erned only with (‘atching 
the fish. It was governed entirely by its own members’ meeting, which 
elected a president, as well as delegates to the n^gional congress.^ 

The financial orgaiusation was peculiar. In 1932 each kolkhos made 
its own contract for the sale of a sp(*cified proportion of the tisli arising 
from its catch during the ensuing three months. Anything beyond the 
quantity contracted for, the kolkhos might sell as and wliere it pleased. 
These contracts were, in 1932, made simultaneously for the whole district 
at a meeting of representatives of the kolkhosi as sellers, and of the state 

^ Only one of those kolklu)si, namely, thai ol Anaba, was in 1U32 a complotoly col- 
lectivised commune. 

Some of the fisher kolkhosi maintain their own subsidiary onlcu prises by wage labour, 
such as the weaving and repauing of nets, an<l e\en the raising of crops of foodstulTs for 
the members’ households ! 

^ In the autonomous rcjiublic of the Crimea there wore, in 1932, 13 fishing kolkhosi 
along the eoast between Eupatona and the Sea of Azov, with 4500 members, siijiplying 
the land-dwellers with sturgeon, tiirliot, mullet, eels and pilchards. “ VVe no longer work 
for masters,” said the aeventy-three-year-old leadi^r ; “ our boats, our neds, our fish are 
ours. Wo discuss our shortcomings in production tonfeieneos. . . . TIiu bad results of 
this year have been largely our own fault. The youngsters in our eollectivo must learn 
how to catch fish. Again and again I tell them that there’s no luck for a fisherman. It’s 
all in knowing how to do it. And we’ll best serve the revolution when we know how to 
provide the tons of fish needed by the country ” (article on “ Udarniks of the Sea ”, by 
Ed. Falkowski, in Moscow Daily News, October 15, 1932). 
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fish trust, as well as some consumers’ cooperatives and large factories as 
buyers. It was usual, we were told, for the prices for eacli weight of fish 
to be willingly raised for the seasons in wliicb the catch is normally least. 
The kolkhos paid no subscription towards the expenses of the regional 
organisation, or of the All-Union central ollice. It was the buyer who 
paid a fixed contribution for these purposes “in 191^2 7X per cent on the 
price paid for the fish — to the regional organisation. Tlius, the kolkhos 
was fre(i to dispose of the whole of the contract price as its members 
miglit determine. What it liabitually did was to allocate 35 per cent of 
the proceeds of (jacli catch to a fund for renewal or increase of capital 
equipment (including amortisation of any loan) ; a,nd the remaining 65 per 
cent to the members of the brigade making each particular catch. This 
lump sum was shared according to a fixed ratio, among five grades of men 
and boys, the lowest appnmtice counting for one, ajid each of the four 
higher grades getting one-fifth in excess of tlie grade below it ; the highest, 
therefore, counting for two. Of the commission of 7!, per cent- on the 
price, f)ayable by tin* purchaser dir(‘ct to the secretary of the regional 
council, 4 per cent was retained for this councirs expenses ; 2 per cent 
was allotted downward to the local council, whilst the remaining 11 per 
cent was remitted upward to the Moscow centre.* 

On the r(unodelIing of the federation in 1932, t he marketing arrange- 
ments w(^r(^ so far chang(‘d as to give the government the advantage of a 
system ised All-Union arrang(;ment. Now the govmaiment annually enters 
into a sinifile contract to buy a S])ecified uniform (piota of th(‘ aggi‘(*gate 
catch, from each kolkhos in memliership, which is arranged by negotiation 
betweim tlie Commissariat- of Supplies and t he presidium of the All-Unioti 
Federat-ion, and embodied in a general contract ratificHl l)y the Executive 
Hoard, specifying not only the amount, but also the price, the dates of 
delivery a.!ul tlu; method of payment, in additioji, each kolkhos negotiates 
supplementary c;onditlons about details with tlie local state factorievs at 
which each catch is dciivered. 

14ie price paid by the government, wliich, it is ciaimcal, the tishermen’s 
board of tliirty-five virt ually fixes, with mertiy the concurrence of the 
goven-nment, is, roughly speaking, 20 pt*r cent lowc^r than could be obtained 
by the kolkhosi if thc^y sold their catch in the open nuirket by retail. Hut 
the kolkhosi get, for the government quota, the advantage not only of a 
fixed price all t-he year round without the trouble of obtaining transport, 
or the risk' of w^aste, or the expense of retail selling, l)ut also the privilege 
of obtaining the })roducts of the state' factories of equipment, c'tc. , at 
wholesale price's.- If the Executive Board caxiinot agree wutli the govern- 

^ The financial arrange^inonts liave since l>eoii changed. The p:()v»‘rniiicnt or other buyer 
now pays only Iho price agreed ufioii. Tlio e'xpcnscy of the organisation are mot by 
levies on the holidiosi, usually of no more than 3 or 4 per cent of the proceeds of sales. 

Wo understand that the Kxeeutive 15oard does not always find it easy to convince 
the separate kolkhosi that the [nice demanded for the government- quota is as high as 
might reasonably he asked of so laige a buyer. It is not always rememltered that the 
government provides the motor engines ai^d other equipment, thigh boots and special 
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merit as to the price, this is settled by arbitration. All fish in excess 
of the quota may be disposed of as each kolkhos pleases. Supplies of fresh 
fish are eagerly sought by such independent buyers as the consumers’ 
cooperative societies and the departments of self supply ” of factories, 
mines and railways ; and fresh fish finds also a ready sale at any accessible 
open market. To these buyers the kolkhosi habitually charge a higher 
price than that obtained for the government quota, in order to compensate 
for the trouble and risk involved in such separate sales. The associated 
kolkhosi have, since 1932, abandoned to the government all methods of 
“ processing ” the fish, whether by way of refrigeration or other ways of 
preserving, or by preparation of caviare, or by canning, all of which can 
most economically bo conducted on a large scale. 

The only tax levied by the government on the fishermen is one of 3 per 
cent on the aggregate value of the total year’s catch, in return for the use 
of the public, waters and for the fish taken therefrom. The kolkhosi are 
all willingly cooj)erating with tlie (Commissariat of Supplies in measures 
for protecting th(‘. fishing grounds from exhaustion, and tiow annually 
return to the water soiiie fifleen billions of under-sized fish. 

The 1500 fisher kollchosi own over 05,000 fishing boats, mostly built 
by the members tliemseJves, of which some 5000 are, equipped with petrol 
motors sup])lied by the government- on easy t(‘rms. The men are now 
dcmianding more pow(n'ful motors, even up to 150 )i(>rse-])ow(T, to enable 
them to fisli at greater distances from shore. IVfeanwhil(‘ they are assisted, 
in about thirty of the fisliing-grounds, by motor-boat stations maintained 
by the government for service^ on paymemt by any brigade or kolkhos 
desiring tliem. 

Tlie earnings of the kolkhos members are said to be steadily rising. 
Jn many districts tln^y are report(Ml to be. between 2(K)() and 2500 roubles a 
year for tln^ average man ; but in others they do not reach so high a sum. 
Considerable “cultural” advanc(*s ar(; reported. In some districts 
hundreds of women take part in the work, and Ixicome kolkhos members. 
There are floating clubs, with libraries and musical instruments, main- 
tained by some of the kolkhosi. Tlu-re are creches for the infants. Nearly 
all the members join the local consumers’ cooperative societies, whose 
recently rising demands for books and gramophones, windess sets and 
bicycles, indicate an increasing margin of unbespoken income. 

Intef/ral Coop(^ rat ires . — This association, iiniqiu* in (constitutional form 
and in its peculiar combination of functions, was established only in 
July 1934, as the outcome of a dt‘(*ade of experience with organisations of 
otlier types.^ 

clolhinjT. and many foodstiiUH, at specially Inw ])rir,cs. Sometimes a kolkhos will be 
exceptionally snccossfnl m its sales tc) other purchasers, and is reluctant to take into 
account its frequent losses by failure to pet prompt transport, etc. When the catch has 
been unexpectedly small, appeals are made to the povernment to make an addition to the 
agreed pnec ; and this, W(‘ are told, is frequently coneedod. 

^ Not much has been publislu'd, oven (so far as we know) in Russian, upon Integral 
Coojieration ; and our information is derived mainly from personal enquiry. A vohimo 
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We trace its origin to the hierarchy of local associations established in 
1924 by and for the large numbers of hunters and trappers of wild animals. 
The mcmbershijj included hunters of different types, whether (a) “ pro- 
fessional liunters and trappers, who lived entirely by this vocation*and 
formed only 15 per cent of the membership ; (6) semi-professionals, who 
accounted for another 50 per cent, and who pursued the vocation for gain 
or “ for the pot ”, but combined it with another occupation ; and (c) 
finally, also those “ amateurs ”, about one-third of the whole, who hunted 
only for amusement. The local associations and their regional unions set 
themselves to render the services that each of these classes required. They 
provided in some districts a certain amount of watching of the forests and 
the game. They supplied tlie hunters with all the implements of their 
vocation at little above wholesale prices. The*/ stored and sold, when 
desired, tlje })roducts of the chase. But the hunters’ associations in some 
parts of the USSR, did more than this. In the sparely inhabited regions 
of the north (as, for instance, Tobolsk, Tomsk-Narym, Turukhansk, 
Kirensk and Briangarsk), where few other institutions exist, the hunters’ 
societies united the features of other kinds of cooperatives ; developing 
fisliing and the breeding of reindeer ; providing fish canneries and meat 
factories ; supplying all the necessities of the villages, and marketing all 
tlieir disposable products. Practically the whole adult population of these 
areas belonged to the hunters’ societies, to which they contributed several 
hundred tliousand m(mibers. The hunters’ cooperative societies in other 
area,s of the USSR came to number nearly 1000, with some 600,000 
members, orga-nised in about 6000 groups. Each society was governed by 
general meetings of its members, who elected a presid(?nt, and usually a 
smjill presidium. The societies were grou])ed in thirty-five regional 
federations, with (Councils of delegates from the societies within each 
iH^gion. These n^giunal finlerai ions sent delegates to meet in occasional 
All-Union Congresses of hunters and trappers from all parts, and main- 
tained an active central ollice in Moscow. 

But this widespread cooperative organisation proved lacking in 
stability. Both its inembersJiip and its functions were too heterogeneous 
for lasting unity, over a. gt'ographical area so Vast as the USSR. The 
divergence of interest between the professional hunters and trappers, on 
the one liand, and, on the other, the sporting amateurs and the peasants 
who liunted only occasionally, led to perpetual conflicts. In 1933, by 
decree of TSIK and Sovnarkom of the USSR of August 17, the “ integral ” 
societies of the Far North, consisting largely of “ national minorities ”, 
were set up as an independent system on the principle of the kolkhos. At 
last the All-Union Federation of Hunters was finally dissolved, and a new 
and more limit(‘d federal body, confined practically to Northern and Far- 
Eastiu'n Siberia, but maintaining a central office at Moscow, was established 

(in UiiBsian) enlitlod Far North, a Collection of Materials (Moscow, 1934, 176 pp.), 
bciiip: a reprint of a special siipplomont of tho journal T'he Soviet North, contains (p. 100, 
otc.) details and statistics as to Integral Cooperation. 
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on July 25, 1934, by a congress of delegates representing local cooperative 
societies in these areas. 

-fhe new body was, so far as hunting was concerned, from the first 
dominated by those for whom the pursuit of game is a constant means of 
livelihood, taking up at least half their time ; and these are now very 
largely concentrated in Northern and Eastern Siberia. The amateurs 
throughout the Union now find their wants supplied and their interests 
attended to by the voluntary organisations dealing with sport ” of every 
kind. The peasants, occasionally hunting “ for the pot are now mostly 
members of collective farms, and dispose of their furs directly by com- 
municating with the nearest agents of the Commissariat of Foreign Trade, 
or its Fur Trust. 

The new federation, however, retains in membership the main bulk 
of the “ mixed ” cooperative societies within the geographical area with 
which it deals, whether these unite, in one and the same society, both 
production and distribution, or take on the form of kolkhosi, specialising 
either on agriculture or on fishing, or on reindeer breeding. We are told 
that, in this area, largely inhabited by different tribes of non-Jtussian 
stock, the people are at a stage of development too primitive to allow of 
their becoming members of various cooperative or otlier bodies having 
distinct and separate purposes. Whatever cooperative societies tliey 
establish almost invariably take on a “ mixed ” form, wliich is styled 
“ integral ”, and which permits them to include, in one and the same 
society, hunting, fishing, agriculture, stock-breeding, the marketing of 
produce of every kind, and the retailing of all the commodities that their 
members desire. It is a curious example of the feeling in favour of multi- 
formity that the vast geographical area over which this form of cooperation 
prevails ^ is abandoned to the societies preferring it. Etpially, it is an 
instance of the policy of ‘‘ cultural autonomy ” that no attempt is made 
by the USSlt Government to impose on these “ national minorities ” 
what, in other parts of the USSR, has proved a superior form of organisa- 
tion.2 Neither Centrosoyus, representing the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, nor Vsekoryba^soyus, representing the fisher kolkhosi, seeks to 
extend to this area, nor endeavours to entice away the local membership. 
The USSR Commissariat of the Timber Industries and the State Fishery 
Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies penetrate into this 
territory without competing with the “ integral ” societies, which sell 
their furs direct to the Fur Trust of the USSR Commissariat of Foreign 

^ The area of the activities of the Integral Cooperatives is described as including the 
Northern Krai, the Ostyak okrug, the Vogulsk okrug, the Narym Krai, the East .Siberian 
Krai, Buriat Mongolia and the Far Eastern Krai. The membership, alike of the kolkhosi 
and of the primitive productive cooperative societies — amounting in all to something like 
300,000 adults — is reported to bo about half made up of “ national minorities ” {The Far 
North (in Russian), Moscow, 1934, p. 106, etc.). 

® Thus the kolkhosi of the Far North are not pressed to assume the form in which 
all the land-holdings are merged in one undivided field. They are left in the stage in 
which each member retains his own instruments of production, and combines only for 
labour in specific operations of agriculture, ov during the seasons for hunting or fishing. 
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Trade and their fisli to tlie KSFSR Commissariat of Local Supplies, or 
to any otlicr purchasers whom they can reach. The RSFSR Commissariat 
of Local Trade maintains in the area, jninci pally in the more considejable 
centres of population, its own trading dej^ots (Gostorgovlya) ; whilst the 
USSR (bmmissariat of Foreign Trade, througli its Fur Trust, and the 
USSR Commissariat of Supplies, through such organs as Soyus Pushnina, 
Rybtrest, etc., contract with all or most of the local productive societies 
to buy a specified quota of their output at agreed prices.’ 

The Association of Integral Coo])eratives included, in 1934, 869 
societies ternu‘d simply ‘‘integral”; 610 consumers’ societies, mostly 
more or less “ mixed ” in function ; 243 cooperative productivii associa- 
tions, many of whom deal also in commodities for their members’ con- 
sumption ; and over 700 kolkliosi, predominantly for agriculture or 
reindeer l)re<Mli!ig, but imduding some mainly for fishing. Tliese separate 
soci(‘ties are all governed by p(‘riodical mefdings of tlunr members, which 
elect a pr(\sident or manager, and a small presidium. N(‘arly 1000 of 
tliem, which carry on ndail trading in housidiold commo(liti(‘s, have specific 
trading districts assij»ned to them, varying in extent from about 3000 
square kihunetres (Nenetsky okrug) up to about 23,700 s(juare kilometres 
((Jhukotsky okrug). Put all the societies, njeluding tli(‘ kolkliosi, are 
unit(‘d in 263 r<‘gional unions by rayons, okrugs, oblasts or krais (of which 
there are 239 for rayons, 21 for okrugs and 3 for oblasts and krais). It is 
presumably tlu'se 263 local unions \ ha.t will elect d(‘l('gat(\s to the CVmgress 
of Integral (Joopcu'ative Societies that may be periodically summoned. 

The organisational structure of the “ Far North ” of Siberi.i is ])lainly 
in an inchoate condition ; iinliki*!}', as it seems to tin* jiresenl writm's, to 
remain long without substantial change, as to the natuie of which no 
j)rediction is oth re(]. 

War Invalids. The seven years of war, 1911 192U, hdt in the USSK 
an inealeulabh' numb(‘r of ])artially disabled men, whos(‘ existence' inqiosf'd 
on the Sovie't Government a ])r()l)lem transcending in magnitude and 
ditlieulty tliat of .my oih(*r of the belligerents. It was dealt with on 
different lines from those followe'd l)\ the otluT coiinlries. Tlu' abse'iice, 
in the IJSSIf, of any vested inu'ivsts of jiroht-making employers, and of 
any obje'ction by soviet trade unionism, made' it j)ossibh* for the Soviet 
Government to s('t the jiartially disablcvl men to work, on their own 
account, upon any productive enterjirise within their eaj)acity. The form 
usually ado])ted was that of ihe artid. The “ war invalids ” capable of 
any ])roductiv(‘ work were invited to join a widespread federal assoiaation 
of owner-producers, largely self-governing in character, which in 1927 
numbered 2861 littk' local soci(‘t!e.->, with over 38,000 working members. 
The association has been liberally assisted from government funds, in 
order to enalde it to start a large number of industries for its members, 

* Tho “ plnn ” foi lish iu laiit was fixed at (»‘J8,000 ceTihior*?, wliilst that for furs, etc., 
amountevl to 9,‘.1S0,00() roubles’ worth {I'hi Far No)lh (in lluhsian), p. KHi ; Model Agree- 
ment (in iluHsiaii) for tho aiippl}' and delivery of furs and skins : Moscow, Koiz, 1934). 
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usually on a small scale, by which the disabled men are enabled to earn a 
proportion of the maintenance allowed to them, the deficit being met 
from public funds. The separate enterprises, in 1927 numbering over 
700(V are of the most varied kinds. There are small flour mills and oil 
factories, little distilleries and cheesemaking centres, together with fruit 
and vegetable gardens, growing for the local market. There are bakeries 
making confecitionery ; shoe-making and tailoring workshops, and 
furniture factories. 8ome men keep bees and poultry ; others man the 
numerous book and newspaper stalls on the basis of a commission on sales ; 
or drive carts anfl lorries in the execution of a su(‘ccssion of jo])s of trans- 
portation. The gross income of tlie association in 1 925-1926 was 264 
million roubles, of which rather more than one-third was the net product 
of the members’ own labgur, the balance being found from public funds. 

In due course, as the number of war invtalids capable of work gradually 
decreased, the same organisation was utilised for the “ invalids of in- 
dustry ”, men or women partially disabled by accident or industrial disease 
in the fixctory or the mine. At the present time these invalids of industry 
far outnumber, among those at work, the men disabled in the war. Out 
of a total of about 100,000 members of the federation who are in one or 
other form of employment, about 70,000 are members of manufacturing 
artels, whilst the others an^ in artels of service, supplying part of the 
persoiine] of hotels, tlu'-atres, cinemas, the large retailing establishments 
and other government departments, clubs, hos])itals and educational 
institutions. All partially disal)lcd men are encouraged to join one or 
other of these artels and to continue to perform such work as they can, 
as this is so much better for them than vegetating in idleness on a meagre 
pemsion. Such workers are oft<‘n trained free of charge in special teclinical 
institutes for the disabled. They have often their own chibs for suitable 
recreation, and their own sanatoria and rest-houses in the Crimea or else- 
where. There are special summer schools in the country for the children 
of tlie disabled. A few of tliese manufacturing artels of j)artially disabled 
men have become completely self-supporting, and able to allow their 
members a small bonus in addition to their stipulated wages. Members 
may work in thcs(‘ artels whilst receiving the pensions awarded to them 
in respect of war disabilities, or those in respect of disabilities due to in- 
dustrial accidents or diseases, or merely for old age after long service.^ 
It is argued that the addition that they make to the aggregate supply of 
commodities and services is clearly a national gain, whilst the pensioners 
themselves benefit both physically and mentally by ('ontinuing to perform 
such work as is Avithin their powers. This doul)le advantage, it is claimed, 
far outweighs the cost to the public funds of the possible overlapping of 

^ Tho pensions to war invalids and those to the widows and (diildren of deceased men 
of war servico, like allowances to tlie blind, tho deaf and dumb, tho (Tifipled, etc., are 
awarded and paid by the Commissariats of Soc*ial Welfare of tho sovornl ropulilies. The 
jiensions payable in respect of disaliilitics due to industrial accidents and diseases, like 
those in respect of old ago aft^^r long service, are payable from the social insurance funds, 
now administered by tho trade union organisation. 
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pension and subsidy. There seems, in the USSE, no more reason for 
denying to any worker the wage that he earns, merely because he enjoys 
a pension awarded to him in respect of previous service, than merely 
because he owns a balance in the Savings Bank. 

[d) ASSOCIATIONS OF AUTISTIC AND INTELLECTUAL PRODUCERS 

Artishc and rniclleciual Workers . — It is difficult to keep account of the 
various oilier associations of owner-producers, of which there are possibly, 
in the wide expanse of the USSR, many hundreds. Incredible as it may 
seem to those who believe the USSR to be groaning in one all-pervading 
tyranny, these liodies form and dissolve and reform at the will of the 
members, with the least possible legal or official formalities. Equally 
difficult is it to discover whicli of them remain outside the federation of 
incops that has been already desc.ribed. Thus, to cite only a few examples, 
the artists (chii'fly jiainters, sculptors and architects) had, in 1931, an 
association of some 1500 members, called Khndozhnik (the Artist). This 
society provides its members a certain amount of accommodation in 
collective studios, runs for their service a small but efficient colour factory, 
organises exhibitions for the sale of their works, and even gives them 
credit when they are more than usually hard up ! The photographers, 
whose art is liighly developed in the USSR, have an artel of their own 
on similar lines. Those who are associated with the art side of the equip- 
ment of the theatre liavc another. A s}>ecial group of artistic workers in 
wood and lacquer, largely concentrated in the little town of Palekh, who 
have for gern'rations lived by carving and painting religious icons, have 
reorgaiused their industry in a cooperative society for the production of 
what is now in greater demand, namely, wooden boxes, trays and jdaques, 
lieautifully ])ainted and lacquered, without religious associations. 

The authors seem to liave had from time to time, in addition to their 
prof(‘ssional associations of authors and journalists as such, a whole series 
of cooperative publishing societies of one sort or another. There is a 
society of scientists at Leningrad which publishes works on physical and 
biological science^ ; not in rivalry with the gigantic state publishing enter- 
prise of the RSF8H, ])ut in supplement of its work. There are similar 
])u])lishing societies in one or more of the other constituent republics for 
works in their own languages. A separate enterprise at Moscow is that 
of the Cooperative Society of Foreign Workers in tlie USSR, which issues, 
for the instruction of tlie (Jerman, American and British residents, a series 
of books and pamphlets in their own language, most of them describing 
particular features of soviet industry, agriculture and social institutions.^ 

’ Publishing is a sidr-lino of many of tho other organisations that we have elsewhere 
described, from trade unions to nniversitios, from the various kinds of cooperative societies 
to the multitude f'f voluntary associations with their extraordinary diversity of objects 
and purposes ; not t‘Xce])ting the Ped Army and the Communist Party itself. Sometimes 
they hav(‘ their t>wn jn’inting press. They always have to got i)aper from the People’s 
Commissars in charge of the government paper mills and of all imports. All alike are 
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The World of Labour in the USSR 

fhe dominant impression made by the survey of the organisation of 
Man as a Producer will, we think, be one of multiformity. There could 
hardly be a wider divergence in constitutional structure than that between 
the 154 highly centralised trade unions (in round numbers eighteen million 
members) and the loosely federated twenty thousand cooperat ive societies 
of owner-producers in industry (three million members) ; or between 
either of these bodies and, on the one hand, the 240,000 kolkhosi, or 
collective farms (thirty million members), or, on the other, the 1500 fislier 
kolkhosi (300,000 members). To add even further to the multiformity, 
there is still to be reckoned the strange breed of “ Integral ” cooperatives 
(300,000 members), whose chief peculiarity seems to be to jumble up to- 
gether many of the characteristics in which all the rest differ from each 
other ; not to mention also the exceptional variety afforded by tlie federa- 
tion of partially disabled men and women, who work at every coiu cnvablc 
occupation, and find their ground for separate association in the common 
feature of physical disability of one or other kind. 

These fifty-odd million men and women working in the production of 
commodities and services are, it will be noted, of diffenuit kinds or grades. 
Some would be classed as brain workers, others as manual workers. Their 
personal remuneration, and, with it, their standards of living, vary con- 
siderably ; and whilst the level is undoubtedly rising all round, there is 
visible no tendency either to identity or to that equality which is stig- 
matised as a dead level. But amid all the multiformity of constitutional 
structure, and all the heterogeneity of work and grade, of wage's and 
standard of living, there is one feature that is constant and ubiquitous 
in all the “ productive ” organisations. There is no segregation by wealtli, 
or social class, or position in the hierarchy. In every enterprise, larger or 
small, urban or rural, the directors and managers, the technicians and 
specialists, the book-keepers and the gate-keepers, the skilled mechanics 
and the general labourers are members of one and th(‘ same organisation, 
whether it bo called a ^.rade union, an industrial cooperative society, a 
collective farm, a fishermen’s collective, an integral cooperative*, or a 
society of war invalids. The ground for their common membership is 
their common interest in the enterprise in which they find themst'lves 
associated, and their similar common interest in the other enterprises 
engaged in the same branch of production throughout the USSR. Not 
only in their daily work and their monthly pay is there this common 
interest among all grades, but also in their other conditions oT life. The 
hours of labour ; the safety and amenity of the place of work ; tlie pro- 
vision of medical attendance and hospital treatment ; the whole range of 

subject, just as the government publishing houses themselves arc, to the universal censor- 
ship. All of them, moreover, work in friendly cooperation with Ogiz (the principal state 
publishing house at Moscow) and with the publishing houses of the variouf^ constituent 
and autonomous republics. . 
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social insurance ; the adequate provision and proper maintenance of 
dwellijig-plac(vs ; the arrangements for the care and education of children ; 
the means (jf recreation, holidays, clubs and rest-houses, music an^ the 
thcatrci and endless other matters concern workers of all kinds. 

Wliat, in all this upgrowth of collective organisation, practically 
all new or remade since the Revolution, lias happened to “ workers’ 
control ” ^ Less than half the aggregate of “ producers ” in the USSR, 

it will be seen, are working under a (‘ontract of service at all (the eighteen 
million members of trade unions, together with the four million co-workers 
who, for one or other reason, are, as yet, non-members). Much more 
numerous are tin' various kinds of owner-producers for whom the trade 
union form is inappropriate. These owner-prod ucers, whether in industrial 
artels (three millions), in colh^ctive farms (thirty millions) or in fishermen’s 
associations (lh)0,000), are themselves the owners of the commodities they 
produce, from the sale of which, after defraying all expmjses n,nd the 
government taxation, tluur remuneration is derived. They themselves 
direct, by tlnir own members’ Jiieetings, their individual arid combined 
labour, together with th(i conditions under which tliey work, and the 
speed and regularity of their exertions. But they have no monopoly. 
They have themselves to decide, in meeting assembled, and in c.onstant 
competition with other forms of ])roduc-tion, and other kinds of com- 
modities, how they will satisfy tJie demands of the consuuK'rs of their 
products, and the us(‘rs of the sei‘vi:5<‘-s that they are pre]){mHl to rend(‘r. 
Their suhjcition is to the consumers wliom th(‘y tlirectly serve. 

There is, of cours(‘, the further alternative to wage-labour of inde- 
pend(mt production hy iiidividual men or wa)meu, or by the family group. 
It is not usually realised that, this still (llKh5) furnishes some sort of main- 
tenance to as many as iifteen millions of adult men and w'omen in the 
USSR. There are m the citie>s innumerable dressmakers and washer- 
women ; droschky drivers and shoeblacks ; casual handyrmm ” of all 
kinds ; “ free-lancer ” journalists and authors, unsalaried artists and 

scientists, in tlie vast rural districts between the Baltic, and the Bacific 
the independent p(‘asants still number half a tljozen millioji houseliolds, 
comprising perhaps twelve million adults, to say nothing of the inde- 
pendent tisherinen, the hunters, the “ prospectors ” of miJit‘rais and what 
not, together with the nomads passing from oiu‘ grazing ground to another. 
Those who regard work under a contraert of service as necerssarily of the 
nature of “ wage slavery " may possibly imagine these iifteeii million 
wholly indepeiidcmt producers under Soviet Communism as enjoying 
complete control over their own working lives ! But, however attractive 
such complete control may be to some natures, and at some periods of 
their lives, and however remunerative may be such independent production 

^ 111 a subsequent chapU*r 011 “ Tho Liquidation of tlio Landli^rd and Capitalist ”, we 
shall descrihci liow, iinmcdiaidy after the revolution of October 1917, most of the factories 
in I’etiM^rad passed under the mana^xemont of workers’ committees ; and how, in a very 
short time, this was found to be an unsat isfjictory form of organisation. 
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in exceptional cases, it is the common experience of mankind that it is 
not in such an isolated existence that the widest freedom is found. Work 
in combination with others nearly always makes a larger product, and 
therrfore affords a greater wi(ith of opportunity, than isolated effort. 
The question is in which form of associated work does the worker obtain 
the most control over his working life. 

It seems to us clear that, in the great industrial establishments that 
have for half a century been characteristic of Russian industry, the 
eighteen millions of trade unionists, whilst not actually entrusted with the 
management of their several industries, do control, to a very large extent, 
in their constant consultation with the management, and with all the 
organs of government, the conditions of their employment — their hours 
of labour, the exercise of* factory discipline, the safety and amenity of 
their j)laces of work, and the sharing among themselves of the proportion 
of the product that they agree should be allocated to personal wages. In 
like inarmer, the trade unions not only control, and actually manage by 
their own committees, the disposition of that other part of the product 
which tliey agree should be allocated to the whole range of social insurances, 
education, medical atteudaiice, holidays, and organised recreation of all 
kinds. Only, this “ workers’ control ” is exercised, not by any worker 
as an individual, })ut jointly by the workers' committees ; and, very 
largely, not for one est-ablishment by itself, but for each industry as a 
wliole ; and, in some cases, where this seems im)st a^ppropriate, for the 
whole body of producers in th<‘, LhSSR. Tlie influ(Uic-e, upon every organ 
of government, of the (‘ighteen million trade unionists, is immeasurably 
great. It is, in fact, this which is acclaimed as the Dictatorship of the 
Proh'd.ariat ! ^ 

Compared witli the amount of control exercised b}^ those workers 
who are enrolled in trade unions, that enjoyed by the difterent kinds of 
owner-producers is at once much less and much great(;r. It is much less 
at long range, and over a wid(‘ area. Ft is mucli greater over the particular 
farm or fishery, factory or workshop, in wljich the associated owner- 
produccTs work. It is not the thirty million men and women members 
of the kolkhosi or the th^,( 3 e million members of tlie incops, or the 300,000 
associated fishermen, who dominate the counsels of the IJSSli Sovnarkom 
or the Central Committee of the Communist Party, or carry weiglit with 
the State Planning (Commission, ])ut much more the smaller number of 
the tra.de unionists, wlietlier factory workers, miners, railwaymen or 
labourers in the sovkhosi. But the superiority in control that the worker 
in the great industry enjoys over the larger area carries with it a lesser 
control within each particular workshop. Here the worker who is actually 
a partner with his fellows in the ownership and managemeift of the little 
enterprise that is run as an industrial cooperative society may well f(‘cl 
that he enjoys a larger lil)erty to indulge his own ca, prices than the worker 

^ Witli what acruracy this daim is made, and subject to wliat other induencos, we 
oxamine in Chapter VI. of Part 1., “ Dictatorship or Democracy ? ” 
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wlio has to obey the factory bell. In the Soviet ]Jnion the worker has an 
effective freedom to choose which form of associated labour he prefers. 
For nothing stands out more clearly from our survey of the World of 
Labour in the USSR than the inaccuracy of the assumption that Srviet 
Commiuiism involves either universal state ownership of the instruments 
of production, or the existence of but one possible employer of labour, 
or of only one method of gaining a livelihood. 
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MAN AS A CONSUMER 

We have seen how the inhabitants of the USSR are represented, in their 
capacity of citizens, in the soviet hierarchy. We have noted also that 
they are separately represented in their capacity of producers in three 
different ways. If they are wage or salary earners they are in the hierarchy 
of trade unionism. If they are not engaged at salary or wages, they are 
in one or other of the twin organisations of owner-producers, working 
respectively in manufacturing artels or incops and in collective farms. 
But, in all but the simplest societies, mankind has also a third capacity, 
in which wishes and ideas need a vehicle of expression, and individual 
activities a mechanism of collective control. As consumers, men and 
women think and act differently from what they do either as citizens or 
as producers. Moreover, in all but the smallest communities, to organise, 
with exact regularity, a daily distribution, among the whole body of con- 
sumers, of the innumerable commodities they desire, is a task of immense 
magnitude and difficulty, calling for its own distinct administration. 
Before assuming power, Lenin saw clearly and confidently that this task 
would have to be undertaken by the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
with a membership becoming universal.^ We may doubt whether he, or 
anyone else, realised that, in the circumstances of the U8SR, the organisa- 
tion of distribution would prove at least as difficult as the organisation of 
production ; and that it would actually take longer to raise to any com- 
mon standard of efficiency, 

^ There is an extensive literature in Russian relating to the consumers’ cooperative 
movement, whilst elaborate statistical and other reports aro issued, cliielly l)y Centro- 
soyus. The following books in other languages may bo more conveniently consulted : 
The Goo 2 )eraHve Movement in Russia, by V. V. Bubnov (Manchester, 1917) ; The Russian 
Cooperative Movement, by F. E. Leo (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1920) ; The 
Cooperative Movement in Russia, by Elsie Terry Blanc (New York, 1924) ; Village Life 
under the Soviets, by Karl Borders (New York, 1927) ; Die Komvmgenosst nschoflen in der 
USSR (Berlin, 1927, 72 pp.), translated as Consumers' Cooperation in the USSR (Man- 
chester, 1927) by N. Popov (director of the Education Department of Controsoyns) ; 
Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, Now York, 1928, eh. xi. “ The Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement ”, by Paul Douglas, pp. 253-267 ; Die Konsumgenvssenschaften in Russland, 
by S. Sapir, Berlin, 1928, 260 pp, ; The Cooperative Movement and Ranking in the USSR, 
by N. Barou (1928, 48 pp.) ; The Cooperative Movement in the USSR and its Foreign Trade, 
by N. Barou (1929, 30 pp.) ; The Cooperative Movement in Russia during the W/ir : Fart L 
— Consumers' Cooperation, by Kayden (Oxford, 1929) ; Consumers' Cooperation in Soviet 
Russia, by E. F. Wise (Manchester, 1929) ; The Consumers' Cooperative Movement in the 
Soviet Union, by N. Nekrassov (Centrosoyus, Msocow, 1929) ; Russian Cooperation Abroad : 
F&reign Trade 1912-1028, by N. Barou (1930, 96 pp.) ; Les Cooperatives de. ennsommation 
en VURS8, par A. E. Badeieff (Amiens, 1930) ; Russian Cooperative Ranking, by N. Barou 
(1931, 82 pp.) ; Cooperative Banking, by N, Barou (1932, 350 pp.) ; Russia: USSR, 
edited by P. Malevsky-Malevich, New York, 1933, “ Cooperation ” pp. 572-83 ; and for 
the present position, Cooperation in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul (1934, 160 pp.) ; and 
Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodel (1934, 176 pp.). 
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Let us consider, at the outset, some of the troubles that, in any 
country whatsoever, bestit the organiser of a systematic distribution of 
foodstuffs and oth(*T household commodities. There is, first, the difficulty 
of getting an honest and efficient personnel. This matters far more in 
distribution than in production. The factory operative may contrive to 
be idle spasmodically, but this can be largely prevented. What is more 
to the point is that the materials and products that he handles arc seldom 
such as to tempt him to purloin them for his own or his family’s consump- 
tion. To the salesman or warediouscman in a cooperative store, on the 
other hand, or to the lorry driver or porter, at a time when food is scarce 
and his children at home are hungry, the provocation, if he happens to 
be pecuniarily distressed, to abstract something to take home is well-nigh 
irresistible. The temptation is incrc«ascd by rhe prac*.tica.l dilliculty of 
ensuring, in a vast number of separate stores, a demonstrably accurate 
audit of aJiy thing ex(;ept money or stamps. Many kinds of goods in l)ulk 
cannot easily l)e checked on delivery from hand to hand, either by counting 
or by weighing ; whilst stocktaking is a j)rocess demanding for ac;curacy 
the highest skill and tln^ utmost technical knowledge. Moreover, there 
must be an allowance for ‘‘ waste* ” in retailing, and even in storing ; 
and no one can say with confidence how' much. Anti nearly all com- 
modities depreciate and spoil, to an extent tliat cannot easily be either 
(diecked or estimated. The vagueness hi the ascertainment of how much 
there is })roduces a laxness in liie tlisposing of it. Even the dected com- 
mitteemen and the liight*!* officials of the coopt‘rative movement, just 
because they are always handling relatively large quani ities oC food and 
drink, are found - we think, in all countries— to be moi'e disposed to treat 
themselves lavishly out of the stores ”, tlian an*, the coriesponding com- 
mitteemen and officials of the trade union movem(*nt. 

Efficiency behind tlu^ coiintc*!- involves; however, much more than 
honesty and precise accounfing. The, productive elliciency of the, handi- 
craftsman or factory op(*rative is jiractkaffy not lessened by oc.casional 
bad manners, nor even by habitual indvility or boorishness. For all that 
matters, these wage-earners can usually be stimulated to zeal and celerity, 
and (amtinuity of i*,ff’ort throughout the Avhole wuiking day, by systems of 
piecework remuneration. But the salesman behind the counter, like the 
cashier at the pay-desk, is required, all day long, whatever may be his own 
f(*elings, to manifest, to one customer after another, unfailing dvility of 
manners and actual z(*.a.l in trying to suit the customer’s desires, without a 
trace of i'es(*ntment of the customer’s stupidity or capricious changes of 
mind. When we cut adrift from the profit-making motive, this efficiency 
of service in tin* store cannot easily be pecuniarily stimulated or rcAvarded, 
Piece-Avork rates of wages arc often impracticable ; and even the system 
of more or less ..rbitrary bonuses for good conduct or smart salesmanship 
usually fails to effect any considerable improvement. 

And there is a further trouble in organising distribution that is not 
always borne in mind. The man who actually makes cabinets or boots, 
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or who joins with others in constructing a house or a colossal hydroelectric 
plant, may find joy in his work and pride in his production. But it is not 
easy for the most virtuous of salesmen to get up any enthusiasm for the 
dally, service of handing out, to an indiscriminate crowd of purchasers, 
bread and potatoes, cabbages and groceries. It is not for nothing that 
retail shopkeepers have everywhere been despised by other vocations. In 
Russia, even more than in other countries, the little trader, often a Tartar 
or a Jew, or the village usurer or vodka seller, has long lived in an atmo- 
sphere of contempt, manifested alike by the handicraftsman and the 
factory operative, the merchant and the brain working professional. The 
result has been a repugnance among the Russians to take to retail shop- 
keeping, which has not been wholly removed by its transformation into a 
public service. It has be*3n noticed that relatively few active socialists, 
and especially few members of the Communist Party, have been at any 
time salesmen or clerks under the committees of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive societies.^ All these considerations, which Jip])ly even more to the 
Russian people than to some others, make the construction of a satis- 
factory system of distribution perhaps the most diliiciilt of all the tasks 
to which Soviet Communism has set its hand. 

Unfortunately, the previous liistory of the Russian consumers’ 
cooperative movinnent and the position in which it stood in 1917 were 
not such as to facilitate its accomplishment of tht^ task that L(uiin had, in 
thought, assigned to it. Consumers’ cooperation had introduced 

into Russia from Plngland and Germany half a century befon^., but only 
in the way of paternal philanthropy by exceptional employcu's, and in a 
form which may not have remained entirely free fiom the evils of the 
truck system, (k)nsumers’ (iooperation as a democratic outcome of inde- 
pendent workmen’s organisation may be said to have begun sporadically 
in Russia with the twentieth century, and to have made headway only 
with the revolutionary movement of 1905. As an indejjendent organ of 
working-class opinion, it only barely survived the tsarist repression of the 
subsequent years ; but tlie movement continued to grow, in city and 
country, under watchful police supervision, as a non-political outcome of 
enlightened “ liberalism making for individual thrift. During the tliree 
years of war (1914-1917), the consumers’ cooperativ(i soc.ieti(\s in many 
cases rendered great service, in association with tin; patriotic clTorts of 
the Zemstvos, in maintaining the supply of necessaries both for the army 
in the field and for the civilian families at home. When the 1917 revolu- 
tion occurred, the consumers’ cooperative movement, which counted a 
quarter of the families in Russia in its membership, was almost wholly 
under the influence of anti-Bolshevik leadership. At any rate, the h undred 
or more representatives whom the movement sent to the Democratic 

^ “ The boat Bolsheviks,” we have been told, desydto a Party resolutjon urging a 
change in spirit, have disdained to work in the cooperative stores, maiiihisting a certain 
superior, one miglit almost say aristocratic attitude towards the business of selling, buying 
and merchandising.” 
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Conference (or Pre-Parliament ”) summoned by Kerensky’s government 
in September 1917, ranged themselves ‘‘unanimously with the Kadets 
and Compromisers Especially in the Ukraine had the cooperative 
movement an invidious intellectual heritage. At Kiev, and generally in 
the Ukrainian cities, the movement was frankly nationalist in spirit, 
desiring no connecition with Moscow. In 1917 it supported the Menshevik 
uprising in the Ukraine and backed up Kerensky. In the following years 
it sided with Petlura, and supported Denikin and the counter-revolutionary 
efforts. Not until the population of the Ukraine had become disgusted 
witli the reactionary character and the excesses of Denikin’s army were 
there any overtures to Moscow. The leading cooperators of the Ukraine 
liad, liowever, by tliis time so clearly indicated their intellectual position 
that they were naturally distrusted. 

When the Bolshevik Government was firmly in the saddle, the 
cooperative societies went on struggling with the increasing difficulties of 
supplies ; and Lenin’s administration, whilst noting their manifest lack 
of syrapafhy with its programme, took no immediate action against them. 
Prescuitly, however, in th(*. welter of war communism, tlie whole organisa- 
tion of th('>se societies was absorbed into the government machinery, their 
buildings and local organisation being autocratically utilised for the dis- 
tribution of th(*, state rations. This, however, was not the end. There is 
reason to b(diev(i that Lenin remained faithful to his conception of a 
voluntary organisation of consumers — a hierarchy of consumers’ coopera- 
tive commildc'es — as an essential part of the constitution, undertaking the 
whole distribution of household commodities. With the acceptance of the 
Now Economic Policy (NEP), came the restoration to independence of 
th(^ consumers’ cooperative' societies. These were placed anew on a legal 
basis by the legislation of 1923-1924. On this revival of the voluntary 
societies, steps wen^ taken to exclude from tlie leadership of tluj movement, 
as far as possible, those who had been prominent, in it prior to 1919 and 
to bring to the fi ont the Bolshevik members. The “ activists ” of the 
Communist Party nearly everywhere saw to it in the cities that the 
elections brought about the necessary preponderance of “ well-disposed ” 
cooperators on the committees, and tbe Central Board of Centrosoyus 
has ever since been in complete accord with the “ General Line ”. 

In spite of all these inherent difficulties and temporary defects, the 
cooperative membership and turnover haye, throughout the past decade, 

^ “ Having up to this time (1927) occupied no place in politics, the cooporators . . . 
liegaii to ajipoar as the represent.ativcs of their 20 million members — or, to put it more 
simply, of some half the population of Russia. The cooperators sent their roots down into 
the village through its uppt'r strata. . . . The leaders of the cooperators were recruited 
from the Liberal-Narodnik and partly the Libcral-Marxist intelligentsia, who formed a 
natural bridge between tlu' Kadets and the Compromisers. . . Lenin mercilessly 

denounced these ‘ ch»ds of the democratic kitchen ’. . . . Trotsky argued in the Petrograd 
Soviet that the oilicials of the cooperatives as little expressed the political will of the 
peasants as a physician the political will of his patients or a Post (Office clerk the view's of 
those w'ho send and receive letters ” {2'he History of thaliussian Revolution^ by Leon Troksky, 
vol. ii. (1933), pp. 331-332, 337 ; vol. lii. pp. 17-18, 31, 67). 
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increased by leaps and bounds, because no family could wish permanently 
to forgo the advantage of belonging to a cooperative society. It became 
unnecessary to retain such attractions to recruiting as the dividend on 
purchases, and even the payment of interest on share capital.^ The con- 
tinuance of rationing, and the increasing limitation of purchases by the 
use of cards, issued to the producers as such, made it almost necessary for 
every member of the family over fourteen years of age to be separately 
enrolled in order to be eligible to share in the distribution of the com- 
modities from time to time in short supply.^ The result has been that, 
although membership of a consumers’ cooperative society has remained 
legally quite optional, its practical advantages have made it — leaving out 
of account the “ deprived ” categories on the one hand, and the nomadic 
races and some still savage tribes on the other — almost coterminous with 
the adult population of the USSR. Unfortunately, as we shall relate, this 
astonishing increase in membership and turnover has sorely tried the 
capacity of the movement. Year after year the leaders and committees 
have been incessantly struggling to keep pace with the rapid multiplication 
of their customers, and at the same time to make good one defect after 
another that experience has revealed in the organisation. But we must 
first describe that organisation as it exists to-day.^ 


The Hiernrchy of Consunwrs' Cooperation in the USSR in 1935 

The aggregate membership of consumers’ cooperative societies in the 
USSR at the end of 1934 is stated as seventy-three millions, enrolled in 
45,000 local or primary societi(‘.s, which now extend to every part of this 
vast area. These societies are of three main types: namely, ( 1 ) the 
village store, which is by far the most numerous ; ( 2 ) the city society 
with a shareholding membership open to all comers ((Except such as may 
be individually excluded as lielonging to the deprived categories ”) ; 
and (3) — a speciality of the USSR —the vocational society or ‘‘closed 
cooperative ”, in which mernbershi]) is restricted to the persons employed, 

^ Any surplus is dovolod, not fo interest or dividend, but to some public objf^ct of use 
to the membersbip. But surpluses aro not encouraged. T*ricos ought to bo ke[)t as low 
as possible. 

“ By a decision of Controsoyiis tho normal profit of a village cooperative shop is 
limited to from n to 2 per cent ” {Svjiply and Trade in the USSli, by W. Nodel, 1934, 
pp. 98-99). 

2 We are informed that not all societies admitted members under eighteen, though 
many accepted them at fourteen, without power to vol-e until they reached tJie age of 
eighteen. 

® We take the following statistics from a detailed publication of CenJ/rosoyus (in 
Russian) entitled The Confumiers' Cooperative Societies in 7{f29-J9ii3 (Moscow, 1934, 215 
pp.). Excluding the closed societies now transferred to tlie factory managements (ORS), 
the number of societies rose, in the cities, from 1403 in 1929 to 3782 on October 1, 1933 ; 
and m the villages from 25,757 in 1929 to 40,920 on October 1, 1933. The number of 
their trading units rose in the cities from 31,512 to 44,811 ; and in the villages to 122,032. 
The total sales in the cities rose from 5984 million roubles to 10,663 million roubles ; 
and in the villages from 3925 to 7814 million roubles — the aggregate total being nearly 
doubled. 
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either in a particular establishment or in a particular vocation.^ 

A majority of all the cooperative members are to be found in the 41,000 
relatively small village societies in the rural areas, and these, whilst adding 
branch(^s in tin* iieighboiiring hamlets (averaging three per society), renjain 
mostly of the simph'st type. Tlicse are united in 2355 rayon Unions. 
T]i(\se again, along witlj the. 4000 city societies, having over 40,000 branches, 
ar(‘. united in 32 provincial Unions for the six smaller constituent republics 
and th(‘ 20 divisions of the KSF8il. From the councils of these 32 pro- 
viiuhil Unions are drawn the representatives who constitute the Central 
Board of tlie 0(mtral Union of the USSR and RSFSR (Centrosoyus). 


The Memhe/rs' Meeting 

• 

At the l)a,se of th(‘. coo])erativc pyramid is the open meeting of all 
the meanbers over (Mght(‘cn of each of the local or primary societies. 
Th(‘>se. nuM'tings, wliie.h aie heki as desired, usually every two or three 
months throiigliout tlie year, are reported to be well attended, even to tlie 
(‘xt(‘nt of 50 or ('ven 75 jxt cent of the total membership,**^ wonum being 
almost as nunuu’ous as men. The oltic.ers and cornmitdeernen of the society 

‘ At- all (luriri^r pri'seni ctMil-ury the woikcrs nm])loy(5(l in each of tho gigantic 

08 ta.l)liHlnncnlH t luinictoiistio of ino(l(Tn Kussian indiiKtry have tendeil to establish their 
own consunicM's’ (‘oo|)(Tat ive Hoeiety, originating exchiHivtdy among their colleagues in 
work, and n'inaining piact-ically confined to them. With the relatively large turnover 
among these* worki'is, such societies cainc increasingly to include in tlieir membership 
many who had left the cstahlishmciu and were working clsowliere. In 1030, largcdy 
owing to tli(‘ (Idlicnlly of obtaining suflicicnt sn|)plics, a dinnand arose for making th(*Ho 
Bocietics dclinitidv ebtsed to any but pi'rsons actually in employment at the ])artioidar 
estahlishment, logidlim with t.hcir dcpeiidciits. This step was rajiidly carried out during 
the next two years, iint il nearly (‘very large factory had its “ closed eooperative Mt'an- 
W'bilc a siiinlai ])olicv had h'd to societies est-ablisli(‘d exclusively for the members of 
particulai vocations wherever tlii'V liappened to be tvorknig. Jn 1033 and 1031 about 
350 of the largest of iht‘S(‘ ‘ closed ” etiopcrative societies, comprising nearly three million 
membt'rs, a\cic conxcited into departments ot the faetory organisation with wdiieh they 
conneeted, and thus ceased to b(* eooperative sn(*ieties. 'fherc still remain, in 1035, about 
2300 eoopi'intive societies that have a closed or restru b'd meinlx^iship. This restriction 
of ineiiibeishi}) is ri*ga,rded ns a piiridv teinporarv measure, e(‘rtainl\ destined to ])aHs 
away wda'ii suf)[)li(‘s become abundant, and at a ilate not more distant- than a (*ouple of 
years. 

- Members are usually admilleil at foiirti'cii if dt'sireil, bu1|jtbe\ do n«)l become “active ” 
until t'lghteen vears ohl, U sbould, however, be said that the “deprived cab'gories ” 
alieadx described are still statutoiily e\elud(‘d, not onl}^ from the soviet franchise but 
also Irom coopeiativv as from innle-union* memb(‘ishi]). The ‘ open” societies freely 
sell t<^ non-mem Ix'rs an\ but “ deficit commodities ” or rationed goods. Tho share wdiieh 
members ate lei] lined to take up and ])ay for, though the amount is alwaiys payable by 
easy instalments, is now usually e((iial to one month’s earnings of the particular candidate. 
Since 1930 no interest is paid upon shares, any more than “ dividend on ])iirehases ”, but 
the shares remain nominally w it lull awable, and th(«y ani easily transferable to another 
society. 

The whole surplus is now .speedieally devoted, according to the decision of the members’ 
meeting, for various common pur])oscs, such as educational wink of different kinds, the 
provision of a library and reading-rooms, a beneiolent fund for members falling into dis- 
tress or needing m siekni'ss, and subscriptions to sundry patriotic associations. 

In the rural districts the altciidancc at the members’ meetings during the summer may 
fall to as little as 25 per cent, but uses to over 75 per cent in the winter. Tt is evidently 
pressure of work that keeps members away ; not severity of weather ! 
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are expected invariably to attend. They report the current business of 
the society, hear the members’ complaints and give explanations. The 
me^^iings are reported to be usually very lively, many complaints and 
suggestions being made. Cfnce a year the members have to elect the 
president and the members of the committee, and also the society’s 
representatives to the rayon, together with a “ control committee ” or 
revision committee ”, whiclj has the important duties, not only of stock- 
taking and audit, but also of general supervision of the society’s work. 
Except in the smallcwst village societies, it is the duty of the grou]) of 
members of the Communist Party within the society to prepare a slate ”, 
or list of candidates recommended, not excluding a due representation of 
outstanding non-Party,” men and women ; and then to be a(;tive in 
securing its adoption by the election meeting. But in many of tli(» snialhu* 
villages, the members of the Party are not numerous, and may, indeed, 
often be non-existent., and it is common for the committee to contain a 
large majority of iion-Party members, whilst the presid(*nt is frecjiKUitly a 
Party man or woman. 

The Committee of ManacfemeDt 

In all the rural societies the whole work of mana-giunent is carried 
on by the directly elected committee or l)oard, in consultation witli the 
separately elected control corrimittee or revision committee'. The manager, 
as well as the secretary, is appointed by the committe(‘. of management, 
whilst the subordinate staff of salesmen, porters, driv('rs, et.c., is selected 
by the manager subjcict to approval by the commith'e. It is th(‘, com- 
mittee of management tliat appoints one or more r('})resimta.tives of the 
society to the meetings of the rayon Union. JVlembi'rship of the rayon 
Union is not obligjitory, but is almost universally found to be convenient ; 
and the attitude of the rayon Union council to th(‘ local or primary society 
is one of helpfulness rather than control. 

The Rayon Union with the Rayon Connal {Raisoyas) 

The rayon council, representing all the consumers’ coojierative societies 
that are members of the rayon Union, is elected annually, togidher with a 
revision or control committee, by a conhu-cnce of dehgates from these 
societies, wliich is attended also by the retiring rayon t'ouncil. This rayon 
conference, at which, on an averagts about a score of societies are repre- 
sented by two or three times that number of delegates, is held oitlier onci^ 
a quarter or once every six montlis, to hear complaints and discuss the 
cooperative business of the rayon. The rayon council elects its own 
president and several other members of a presidium, who, with a separately 
elected revision committee, jointly constitute its only executive. The 
rayon council usually elects also the rayon representatives to the next 
higher authority, the conference of the oblast or repul)lic Urnon to which 
the rayon belongs. • 
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The rayon Union councils are now required to become members of the 
higher stages of the hierarchy, and to act under their instructions in 
carrying out the tasks prescribed by the General Plan. They also aj^sist 
in the development and strengthening of another cooperative network, in 
which, over a large part of the movement, cooperative societies of all types 
— consumers’ societies, manufacturing associations of owner producers 
(artels or incops) and agricultural associations of owner-producers (col- 
lective farms) — voluntarily come together in periodical local conferences 
to discuss the arrangements, such as those for the supply of commodities, 
that can be made for their common advantage. 


The Ohlasl or Republic Union with its Council {Oblsoyus) 

Each of the six smaller constituent republics (not the. liSFSIt) gathers 
together in a r(q)ublic Union the rayon councils witliin its area, and, along 
witli each of tlicm, the local or primary cooperative societies of the cities. 
In the (iase of the Ukraine (with Moldavia) this Union ( Wickopspilka) 
rej)r(‘sents a sjx'cially large body of cooperators, comprising over 400 
rayons, in which an^ included some ]2,t)00 local or primary societies, open 
or closed, for villages or cities or particular factories or industries ; having 
nearly twelve million members. In addition to the six republic Unions, 
there are similar Unions for the 20 se])arate divisions of the RSFSR, 
comprising 8 for its autonomous repiJdics, 10 for its national minorities 
in other autonomous areas, 6 for its oblasts and 2 for the large cities of 
Mosc.ow and Leningrad. In all these arc included, not only the numerous 
vilhige societies, but also tlie e.onsumers’ cooperatives in the cities, whether 
open or closed, including (dowm to 1932) some 350 of the largest closed 
societies confintxl to the w(u*kers in particular factori(\s, establishments, 
industries or vocations. Each of these vsocieties elects its representatives 
to an oblast conference, which the oblast Union council also attends. This 
oblast confereiKH^ is held once or twice a year. It appoints annually the 
oblast Union council and also the oblast's representatives to the iUl- 
Union Cooperative Congress. The oblast counci,! meets every few weeks 
throughout the year, and appoints annually its president and presidium 
by whom the wmrk is mainly conducted. 


The All-Union Congress of Consumers' Cooperatives, with its Central Board 
for the USSR and the RSFSR [Centrosogns) 

The whole system culminates in the Central Board of Centrosoyus at 
Moscow, to which all the consumers’ cooperative societies in the USSR arc 
definitely afiiliated. Two or three times a year the representatives of the 
32 oblast or re, public Unions, together with those separately elected for 
this purpose by the city societies, at the rate of one delegate for each 
75,000 membership, meet in conference with the Central Board to discuss 
the whole course of its business. 'Periodically, too, the Central Board 
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summons to a conference the presidents of all the oblast or republic 
Unions. Every two years the Central Board itself, together with a revision 
committee (whose business includes auditing), are elected at a specially 
suiAmoned meeting of a much wider body, the All-Union Congress of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives, comprising the authorised representatives of all 
the 2355 rayon Unions in the USSR, as well as of the 32 oblast or republic 
Unions. This congress elects the president of the Central Board, but the 
presidium of the Central Board is elected by the Central Board itself. 

The business of Centrosoyus, combining as it does the functions of 
the English Cooperative Union with those of the English and Scottish 
Cooperative Wholesale Societies, and acting for a cooperative membership 
ten times as numerous as that of the United Kingdom or (lormany, dis- 
persed over an area man/more times as extensive — is almost unimaginably 
gigantic and complex. With its extraordinarily rapid growth in member- 
ship, amid the obstacles of a constant inadequacy of production, the 
consumers’ cooperative movement in the USSR, taken as a whole, has 
lived in a peri^etual struggle to overc.ome its difficulties, whilst its structure 
has been almost continually in a state of readjustment and reorganisation 
which is never completed. 

At present (1935) the work of Centrosoyus is organised as follows- 
The Board itself, composed of seventy members,* must meet at least once 
a quart(T, and in practice it sits about every ten days. Its prolonged 
sessions are usually attended by some forty members, together with a 
number of executive heads of departments without vo1.es. Once a year 
it elects from among its own members a vice-president and ten others to 
form, with the president, a presidium which acts as an executive com- 
mittee. These members meet almost daily, and give their whole time to 
the Board’s service. The Board now elects from its own members also a 
“ Committee of Control and Execution ” whic^h has its own official staff, 
and is charged with the duty of seeing that all the numerous decisions of 
the Board are a(daially carried out. 

The large staff of officials is organised in seven autonomous sections 
and some forty distinct departments, all working under the close super- 
vision of the presidium (ff the Central Board and its Committee of Control 
and Execution, as well as under the eyes of the entirely independent 
Revision Committee which is elected by and directly responsible to the 
All-Union Congress. Each of the st^ven sections specialises on a particular 
set of workers, as to whom it is deemed of particular importance that 
their supplies should be without interruption maintained at a higli level, 
so as not to jeopardise the fulfilment of the General Plan. Tlicse sections 
have their several bank credits, and their several stock accounts. They 
comprise the following : 

(rt) The Transport Section, which coordinates the work of the railway 
employees’ closed cooperative societies, according to tlie control figures 
and instructions supplied by the Central Board. It draws up plans for 
improving the supply of commodities to the various railway workshops, 
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depots, locomotive centres, and particularly to the members of the shock 
bri^^adcs workinp^ therein. 

(6) The Water Transport Section, which coordinates all the closed 
cooperative societies which cater for the workers employed in the sea^and 
river transport service, in order to protect their interests as consumers ; 
makin^^ provision for cheap and good food for passengers and crews on 
board shi])s. 

(c) The Fish(‘ries Section, wliich controls the activities of the closed 
societi(^s of tlie fishery workers, and makes itself re.sj)onsible for satisfactory 
suppli(‘s of food a!id articles of prime necessity for all workers coiinected 
with sea, lake or river fisheries. 

{(I) The Timber S(‘ction, which caters through a network of lumber- 
men’s cooperatives for all workers connected v!itli the timber trade. It 
sends foodstuffs and manufactured goods to the places where tlie trees 
are felled, arid seeks to raise the' productivii-y of labour through improved 
supjdies. 

(c) The l\*at Section, which supplies through the cooperative societies 
in th(^ p('a.t-produc.ing districts, all th(‘ workers employc'd in this industry, 
in ord(‘.r to ena-ble them to make the required output. 

(/) The Cattl(‘-Br(‘(Hling and State Farm Section, which organises the 
work of th(‘ consumers’ cooperatives in the cattl(‘-breeding and grain 
state farms, and se(‘s to the ca.rrying out of Ihe price policy. 

{(j) Tlie Central Army Cooperative Administration, which sees to the 
network of tdosed c.ooixn’atives wherevtn* tli(‘ defence forces are stationed. 

A]iart from lliis sp(‘cialised sectional supervision of particular groups 
of clos(‘d (H)Oj>eratives, the va-st Ccmtrosoyus ollice has the following forty- 
odd departnienls, styhMl ‘‘ associations”, sections, groups or sectors, and 
each of tlann enjoying a large UK'asun* of autonoTny under its own manager, 
who is directly re,>.j»onsible to the CVntral Board and its (,\)mmitteo of 
Control a,nd Fx<‘cuti()n. The following summary of this extra-ordinary 
organisation is of int(‘r(‘st- as indicating not only the immensi* size and 
ra.nge of its o])era.tions, but also the characteristic way in which it has 
grown up by th(‘ addition of a. new department to cope witli each new 
emi'rgtnicy,* 

J. Ci^]NTnAT. Dkpautments and Groups. 

Drpartinenfs : 

(a) Buivhase of stocks of goods. 

{h) Accounting. 

(c) Training of ne\v staff. 

{(1) Planning and finances. 

(c) Fori'ign affairs. 

(/) Cooperative upbuilding and recruiting of new members. 

^ TIk* IiMt of d('i)iirtin('nts, iiiultT various designations, is constantly changing, and 
iisnallv incToasing in eoml)le^itY ; see Cooperation in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul, 1934, 
l)p. 70-74. 
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(g) Administrative department. 

{h) Secretariat of the Presidium. 

Groups : 

(а) Transport. 

(б) Capital constructions. 

(c) Industrial enterprises. 

{(i) Pccording and distribution of cooperative workers. 

(e) Central arbitration. 

(/) Sanitary service. 

2. Boards of Trade (Industrial Goods). 

Departments : 

(a) Textile. , 

(b) Kcady-made clothing. 

(c) Leather goods. 

(d) Planning. 

(e) Circulation of goods and inter- district bases. 

(/) Inspection. 

3. Board of Cooperative Bestaurants (Vsekoopit). 

4. Board of Cooperative Bread-baking. 

5. All-Union Cooperatcve Associations. 

A. Trade : 

(a) Haberdashery. 

(b) Educational goods. 

(c) Handicraft goods. 

(d) Groceries. 

(e) Matclies. 

(/) Shop equipment. 

(g) Import Department. 

(h) Parcels Department. 

(i) Sale of non-planned goods. 

(j) Bureau of supply and demand. 

(/j) Containers^ and warehousiis. 

(/) Supplies, repairs of cars, etc.. 

B. Production : 

Tea Association. 

C. Purchase and stor ing of goods : 

(a) Fruits and vegetables. 

(b) Milk, dairy products, poultry and eggs. 

(c) Raw goods. 

{d) Purchase of meat. 

(e) Grain and flour. 

(/) Fisheries. 

6. Auditing Committee. 

k2 
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The Mechanised Bakeries 

Perhaps the most outstanding single achievement of the consumers* 
cooperative organisation in the USSR is the abolition of the primitive 
and insanitary cellars and hovels in which was baked the bread that forms 
so larg(i a part of the diet of all the inhabitants. These small hand 
bakeries, which were universal in all the cities of Europe a century ago, 
and still persist, to a greater or less extent, in all countries except the 
USSR, have been replaced in nearly all t]\e citi(\s of European Russia by 
large, new and completely mechanised plants. Those in Moscow and 
Leningrad are not only the largest in the world, but also the most mag- 
nificent in their equipment and arrangements, exciting tlie unstinted 
admiration of those who are acquainted with tho best that other countries 
can show. They are also, what is not always the case in the USSR or 
elsewhere, both economically and financially successful ; reducing the cost 
of production to such an exbmt as to permit; not only of iiKjreases of wages 
and rediKdions of hours to all the workers employed, and succjessive 
reductions in the price to the (consumer, but also the reimhursement of 
the whole capital outlay within less than five years. ^ 

The first partly mechanised bakery was hastily establish(‘d under the 
stress of war by the St. Petersburg Municiy)al Council in 1915. This was 
succc^ssively enlarged and improved by the Bolshevik Clovernment, but; 
not for a whole decade was it found possible to decidti to su]:)ersede the 
hand bak(u-i(‘s. Meanwhile they w(U‘e in ?vToscow anti Ltmingrad gradually 
concentrated by amalgamations and extensions into half their former 
number. In about a scioie of teases ])artial mechanisation was efiocted, 
some;times in new buildings. In March 1925 the Council of Labour and 
Defence (STO) adopted, in principle, the plan of complete suj)ersession 
by newly erected and tmtirely meclianist*d establishments. Leading 
administrators, accompanied by engint*(‘rs, were sent to the principal 
cities in Western Euroja' and the United States to inspect the latest 
achievement.s in bakery equi])meiit, and to purchase all the necessary 
machinery, none of wdiich was at that time produced in the USSR. 
During the yeai s 1920 1929 the first three compleVdy me(dia,nis(*d bakeries 
were constructed in Leningrad and Moscow. Meanwhile considerable 
improvements were invented by the Soviet engineer Marsakov, notably 
in th(‘ conveyer system, which enabled mqch more labour to b(^ dispensed 
with than in even the most advanced American, Dutch or British bakeries. 
The wliole of the machinery was then constructed in the soviet machine- 
making establishments. By the end of 1932 there were at work in the 
principal cities of the USSR more than 300 more or less mechanised 
bakeries of larg(' size (including eleven claim ing to be “ entirely auto- 

^ Tho host aco'vaiit of tlioso hakerios ia that by their chief administrator in Moscow, 
who w'as awarded the Order of Lenin {Mechanised Baking in Moscoil\ by A. Uadayev, wdth 
a foreword by I. Dobrynin, rooporati\e Publishing Society of Foreign \A''orlieTs, Moscow', 
1934, 84 p}).). See also Supply and Trade in the f^SVV/?, by Nodel, 1934, pp. 145-152. 
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matic ”), turning out daily over 15,000 tons of bread of several varieties. 
Moscow and Leningrad, with a combined population exceeding six 
millions, are now (1935) wholly supplied by a score of gigantic completely 
medhaniscd bakeries, which are palaces of scientific sanitation, in which 
the workers enjoy not only tlie seven-hours day and regular holidays on 
full pay but also all sorts of amenities. Not only the industry but also 
the conditions of labour have been revolutionised to such an extent as to 
render almost incredible the descriptions in the English Parliamentary 
Papers of a century ago, and what Maxim Gorky himself experienced half 
a century ago. This has been one of the most successful achievements of 
the soviet administrators, in which L. M. Kaganovich played a large part ; 
and which stands to tlie credit of the Leningrad and Moscow Cooperative 
Unions, as well as to that of the members of tlni Board of Cooperative 
Breadmaking of Centrosoyus, by whom the whole network of mechanised 
bakeries is directed. 

Cooperative Education 

Special mention must be made of the extensive network of educational 
organisations maintained by the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
Whilst elementary education is left to the schools everywhere maintained 
by tlie soviets, the cooperators apply themselves to providing the addi- 
tional education required by an active cooperator, and still more by every 
committeeman and employee in the service of the movement. Tliere are, 
accordingly, a whole array of vocational classes, and even schools, devoted 
to subjects wliieh every cooperator ought to know. These wiu'e reported, 
in 1933, to have some GO, 000 pupils. In every oblast there is at least one 
cooperative teclinicum ” (institute of secondary grade) under the. super- 
vision of the cooperative Union of the oblast. These cooperative tech- 
nicums have now sometliing like 10,000 students. At Moscow there is a 
cooperative academy, and at- Leningrad a cooperative institute, both of 
them claiming univ(*rsity rank, and restricted, by entrance examinations, 
to students over 18 qualified to enter on advanced studies. Each oblast 
or rayon in the USSR has th(‘. privilege of nominating its quota of students 
to tliesc cooperative univ(‘rsities, paying for them in fees covering all the 
inst-ruction, and in stijfonds me(‘ting the cost of maintcnancje of each 
student. From the graduates of these two institutions are drawn an 
increasing proportion of the principal officers of Centrosoyus, and the 
managers of many of the more important primary societies. The system 
of cooperative education in the USSR is by far the most extensive iu the 
world.’ 

The Results Achieved 

The cooperators of the USSR pride themselves, not without warrant, 
on the marvellous growth of their movement, in turnover as well as in 
membership, and in the range and variety of the commodities supplied, 
now comprising at least 70 per cent of the total retail trade within the 
^ See Cooperation in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul, 1934, pp. 113-131. 
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Union. There seems to be scarcely a centre of population west of the 
Urals, and none of any magnitude in Siberia or Transcaucasia, which is 
not served by a local consumers’ cooperative society, usually covering 
several villages and hamlets. Every year the membership, the trade turn- 
over, the ca.f)ital employed, and the numbers of separate buildings or 
other “ selling points ” and of the persons engaged in the work, goes on 
increasing, appa.rently without check. The range and variety of the 
comniodities supplied, at any rate by Oentrosoyus, and in the central 
stores of the city societies, has steadily inc.reased, and many of the local 
or primary societies, especially in the cities, have taken increasing advan- 
tage of this widening of the range of supplies. 

Thus the large Leningrad City society, which has some 400 branch 
shops for its 980,000 memb(‘rs, opened in 1933 a magnificent central store, 
stocked witli 25,000 difienuit commodities, the contents alone being insured 
against fire for 25 million roubles ; including, for instance, a score of 
different penknives, and forty different varieties of boots and shoes, in a 
dozen different sizes. Nor is this provision of variety in any way unique. 
The children’s toy department in a central Moscow' store was found, in 
1934, to have 400 kinds of toys in stock, and was severely r(d)uked for 
having so limited a variety I The stock was immedialely increased to 
1500 kinds of toys, and in L935 it is to have 2000. Already in 1932 
various cooperative societies in the cities were advertising their willing- 
ness to supj)ly clothing made to measure and specially fitted to each 
(justomer’s figure^. This r(‘finement wdli be facilitated by the promised 
establishment of a scparat(‘ department of the government clothing 
factories, which is to specialise in “ bespoke tailoring ”, and expects to 
employ a stafl’ of 1500 ('X])crt cutters and fitters and coatin.akers, to 
execute individual orders u])on the mcasJiremcnts taken by the local 
societies. In all sorts of ways the convenience* of the customer is being 
increa, singly studi(‘d. Thus, it could be authoritatively claimed in 1934 
that ‘‘ delivery of goods to tiu* home has beiui developed on a large scale 
in rec(*nt- years. In L(*ningrad o\a‘r 200,000 persons have their orders 
delivered to their homes ; in Moscow there is a similar number ; at 
I)nie])rostroi 10,000 families (or 50,000 persons)! have theirs delivered; 
at Kuziu'tskst roi 10,000 ])ersous, and so on. T)(*liv(*ry orders are executed 
by special warehouses or bi’anehes of the big retail shops. . . . The system 
of subscription books for the purchase of staple (commodities such as 
l)read, milk, vegeta,bles, etc., has lately become quite })opular. ... In 
Leningrad, sinc(* the beginning of 1933, nearly half the bread has been 
sold on monthly subscription books purchased at the beginning of each 
month. The subscription book covers the quantity . . . required for the 
month ; its use eliminates (hiily cash purchases, and speeds up the sale 
of the bread to each customer.” ^ M(*anwhile, in various cities, “ vigorous 

^ Svpph/ ami Trade ni the I 'SSJi, by VV. Node!, 1934, pp. ril-r)2. The miml)ers stated 
for Leningrad and Moscow seem exaggerated. The dithculty of ohtaiTimg sufficient 
niotor-lorries has stood in the wa v of extending this sorvic'c. 
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efforts have been made, in recent years, to establish so-called honse-shops 
in the big workers’ apartment houses. The house-shops aim at organising 
the supply of food products and other necessaries to the tenants of the 
house. These shops, as a rule, are open only a few hours a day, and the 
tenants themselves help in the work (the salesmen generally work only 
part of their time in the shop and are elected from among the tenants of 
the house).” ^ 

This multiplication of retailing points and increasing attention to the 
customers’ varying demands has gone hand in hand with concentration 
of mass production in a smaller number of gigantic factories. Thus, as 
we have mentioned, the making of bread in nearly all large ('ities, and also 
throughout tlie Donbas coal-mining area, has been practically monopolised 
by highly mechanised cooperative bakeries on a gigantic scale. From 
these huge bread factories a fleet of motor-lorries deliver sevcu’al varieties 
of bread several times a day to hundreds of bread shops in each large 
city. The concentration of production permits of the most systematic 
and prompt distribution of tlie staple article of Russian diet, through a 
vast network of selhng points, which, in Moscow and Leningrad, reaches 
the high figure of one in the midst of each 400 fixmilies. 

Another extension of the past few years lias been the development of 
communal heeding, by the provision of cooperative dining establishments, 
supplying plain meals at low prices. This has gone very far. Not only 
does every factory, every large oilic.e, and every educational institution, 
from the elementary school to the university college, ])rovid(‘. meals for its 
own peojjlc, on its own premises, but there an'- also largii public dining- 
halls open to all comers. The work is too great to be undertaken under a 
single direction, “ Communal feeding ”, we are told, is carried on by 
two organisations ; Soyusnarjiit, a special trust subordinated to the 
People’s Commissariat of KSupply, and Vsekopit, a trust subordinated to 
the Centrosoyus. Soyiisnarpit controls communal feeding estahl isliments 
in Moscow, Leningrad, Donbas, Kharkov and the Urals. In all other 
cities, and in villages, communal feeding is organised by Vsekopit . . . 
[through] the cooperatives operating in the given factory, town or 
village.” • 

There has been a corresponding development of cooperative supplies 
in the villages, but less generally in operation. Village cooperative societies 
are sharing in the wider range of supplies offered l>y CVritrosoyns. In 
many cases the village has organised its own comnninal feeding arrange- 
ments, either through the collective farms or through tin; village coopi.'ra- 
tive society. Usually they work together. “ The aim of a village co- 
operative society in the USSR ”, it has been said, “ is not merely to sell 
goods, but to sell them in a way which will strengthen the collective farm ; 
help to complete the sowing, harvesting, threshing as speedily as possible ; 
help to carry out all agricultural operations in the best manner. That is 

^ Supply and Trade, in the USSR^ W. Nodel, J934, p. 51. 

2 Ibid. pp. J40-141. 
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why, in the spring, all cooperatives carried part of their work into the 
field ; that is why, during reaping and threshing, tens of thousands of 
stalls are openc'd in the fields, so that the collective farmer does not have 
to go to the village for goods, but can get them on tlie spot where he is 
working.” ^ 

Enterprise of this kind is, however, not universal. Some of the village 
committees of management, and their managers, are still content to 
obtain only the commonest kinds of customary necessaries, ignoring the 
steadily widening of range of available supplies aiid not giving scope for 
their members’ new wants. The oblast cooperative councils are accord- 
ingly now trying to ‘‘ educate the demand ”. Ex})orimental shops are 
being opened by these councils in local centres of population, in which 
goods of better quality, and in greater variety, are exposed for sale, for 
the piir])Ose of bringing to the notice of committeemen, managers and 
members alike how greatly the range of cooperative supplies has increased. 
The ine.reasing prosperity of the peasantry, in tens of thousands of collective 
farms, is (19.‘55) leading to novel d(nnaiids for wiieless sets, gramophones, 
books, bi(;ycles, watches, fur coats, leather jackets, and especially leather 
boots and shoes, in kinds and qualities heretofon'. outside the experience 
of the nuinagiu' of a village cooperative society. It is a sigr\, not necessarily 
of any worsening of tlic service, but, more frequently, of .'in awakening 
of new desires jind of a consciousness of higlier st andards, that the members 
continue to grumble at tlie slu'rt.i oinings of the distributing organisation 
that they themselves e.ontrol. 

The popular dissatisfaction with the coo])erative societies has arisen 
in the past V(Ty largidy from th(‘ iiiadecjuacy of th(' su])])lies to meet the 
constantly growing demands of the consumers. The severe rationing of 
this or that foodstuff ; the limitation on the amount of this or that com- 
modity that may b(‘ supplied by the soclei y to any one nuMuber within 
each year ; even thci total failure, at this ])oint or that, of tlu* supply of 
certain commoditi(‘S - -all this has been jdaiuly not so much the fault of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement as one of tln^ shortcomings of the 
organisation for production, caused, in the main, not by any fahing off in 
the suj)ply either of food or of household conlinodities, which, in the 
aggregate, goes on steadily increasing year after year, but- by t he enormous 
growth in the eftective. demand, with which it is almost impossible to keep 
pace. The popular complaints have, however, this amount of justification, 
that the Central Board has never yet wholly succeeded in preventing 
unnecessary dtdays and stoppages in the transmission of supplies from 
farm or factory to the store counter. There have been not a few occasions 
when village and (‘veii city stores have been clamouring in vain for par- 
ticular supplies, wlien these have been lying unopened, and even forgotten, 
at some intermediate ])oint. More usually the manager and even the 
committeemen of the village store are found to be sunk in a routine of 
repeating their old orders, strictly limited in range to a few commodities 
^ Supply amJ Trade in the US^lty by W. Nodel, 1934, p. 100. 
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that they know will go off quickly, rather than seek to fulfil their customers’ 
unexpressed yearning for a wider choice. Whatever inspection the Central 
Board maintains over the working of the 41,000 village stores, this has 
apilhrently not yet succeeded in stirring to a livelier imagination the minds 
of those who ought to be on the alert to satisfy the customers’ desires. 

In the cities much of the complaints have, in the past, related to the 
queues, and tiie frightful amount of time that shopping requires. This 
is not due so much to the inadequacy of supplies — which the consTimers’ 
cooperative movement cannot comphitely amend - as to tlie working of 
the whole distributive apparatus of the Soviet Union ; and particulary 
the primitive cooperative arrangements for selling, Avhich have been in 
constant course of improvement, but at a rate never quite keeping pace 
with the groAvth of popiflation. In the large cities, there liave hitherto 
been not enough shops. Inside the shops there is, even now, not enough 
length of selling counter ; indeed, at times, not even enough standing room 
for the customcj^s. There arc often not enough sal(\smcn and cashiers to 
avoid the formation of (pieiies within tlie shops ; and, oti the commodities, 
not enough legible price-tickets visible to the customers, so as to enable 
them prom])t4y to make up their minds.^ 

Behind all the complaints to which the shortcomings of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement have, from time to time, given rise, there is a 
popular suspicion that the movement has not yet b(‘en able wholly to rid 
itself of elements out of sym})athy with the Communist Party, and that 
such unfriendly influences may even intentionally lessen efficiency at all 
points.- Untd a. few 3 ^cars ago, the movement certainly rcitained on the 

^ It IS to tills ina(l(>qiial(.* 8(‘]liri^ accommorlation and Btafling, which is conBlant and 
ubiquitous, ratlw r tlian to th(^ meroly local and pt'rio<lical short supply of jiartioular coin- 
inoditiey, that is to he attributed tin* eharaeti'riatic feature of Soviet Hhopjnri^, namely, 
the queue, with its iiiv/uiahle accompaniment of extraordinarily slow H(‘rvi(!e at the 
counter and at the fiay desk. It is not usually any short supply of commodities tliat causes 
a queue, hut the failure to dispose of each euistomer’s slio}»ping as quickly as additional 
customers arrive. Where any such delay oeeurs, a queue will incvitalily bo formed, oven 
if supply is more than adtjquato to the whole demand, or (as in the sale of jiosta^^e staiiips, 
at the jirincipal post ollice) even unlimited. The queue jihenomonon is not. confined to 
Soviet, llussia, but may be witnessed at any British railway station when numerous 
passmigers arrive nearly simflllaneously at the window of one ticket-issuing clerk. As 
soon as additional windows are opened, enahlin" additionnl clerks to issue tickets, pro- 
portionately to th(' gathering crowd, the queue quickly ilisappcars, quite irrespective of the 
ad(‘quae.y of the HU])ply of tickets. 

It should be added that., in the USSR in 1934, queues had l)e(!OTne rare, oven in the 
largest cities ; and had conic to ho most obvious at the lailway ticket offices, the post 
offices, and some of the public dining-halls, in none of which were they tlue to any shortage 
of supply. 

2 In a few eases mcmlx^rs of the Communist I*arty or of the Liiague of Youth (Com- 
somols) have taken complete charge of a conHiinicrs’ society, by request of the members. 
These have sometimes lieen run as model stores. Thus wo learn that “ (kioperative store 
No. 41 of the October district, Moscow, staffed entirely by (Vimsomols, is known as the 
best shop in the district, thanks mainly to the efforts of Boris Levit, Comsomol mannge-r. 
With a previous recorrl of embezzlements, queues and underweighing, for the ten months 
that the Comsoinols have fiecn in charge of the store there has not been a single complaint. 

“ Levit himself does not wait for goods to be brought to the store — ho goes out to 
get them. There had been no cigarettes — Levit wont direct to the tobacco trust and saw 
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staff an iinuvsually hig?i proportion of persons disaffected towards the com- 
munist regime. In 1930 it was found that Centrosoyus was emplopng 
no fewer than “ 130 former Mensheviks, members of the Bund, Social 
Kevolutionaries, Ka.dcts (constitutional democrats), Popular Socialists, 
anarchists and others ; 11 ministers of former governments ; 109 former 
merchants ; 82 ex-ofiicers, of whom 34 served in tlie White Army. . . . 
Those figures were obtained only during the spc'cial purge that was carried 
out in 1930.”^ The total personnel employed by the movement now 
readies one million ; and it has so far proved impossible to enrol anything 
like that number of trained and zealous, honest and industrious salesmen, 
cashiers and accountants. “ The cooperative personnel ”, it has been 
said, “ has lieen distinctly inferior ; bureaucrats on top ; slow, indifferent 
and rude employees on the bottom. . . . Tliereliave been more speculators, 
embezzlers, thi(‘ves and bureaucrats in the cooperative system than in 
any other branch of soviet enterprise.” Nor are there available in the 
USvSR the 40,000 or 50,000 competent store managers that are requisite. 
In the fojjr-fifths of Ihe coojierative societies that operate in the villages, 
it is still usind for tli(^ committees of management to fill all the salaried 
posts from among the village residents, very largely from members of the 
committ/cemen’s own families.^ It is against much local opposition that 

1o it that, the store was Hupjjliod lOi oipan‘tt.es. He did the same regarding fruit. When 
food of poor cjualit y is sent in, tins C’omsomol shop does not pass it on to the, consumer but 
Kcnds it bach with eom]>laint s, 

“ Tlio IlSOtt consiinuTs attached to this shop — no small number to cater to — are 
workers emjiloyed in two printsbop.s. The Comsomol stole keeps in touch with the 
worki'j’s, informing them uIkmi ne\i nssortuKaits are received, and airanges that tlie stuff 
he sold immediately after >voik-hours. Levit himself lias nuuh' ii'jiorts in depurtments 
of t ill' print sliop and has succoi'ded in fiillilhng demnnd.s and doing away with defects that 
weie })ointed out. 

“ Sa](‘smc’U of tlie vegctalde do])art.mont Mere tiMarded premiums amounting to 40 fier 
cent of their M'ages during August and Se]>toinher for good Mork. All vegetables wore 
carefully haridletl. the M inter su]»ply of potatoes Mas fpiickly and carefully unloaded. Not 
only did the Coinsoinols stop aft<‘r Mork boms to st'c that llie vegetables Mere properly 
unloaded, but they altiMidcd suliotniks in otber M’^arehouses. This stori' is spotless. Each 
salesman takes turn in superintending the cleaning. Accounts are in perfect order. 
Each M'oilvcr lias jiassed the technical norm examination, and all are active in social and 
political Mork ” {Mo,scmr ])nih/ Nnvs, Octoher 3, 1033). ^ 

^'l^cTe are, mc fear, very fc'M’ coopcrati\e societies of Mdu’ch such an enthusiastic report 
could bo made, c\eii by their M armest admirers. 

^ Fifteen Yearfi' Soviet Building (in Kussian), 1032, p. 256. 

- Drastic measuri's are being taken to raise the standard of these cooperative employees. 
I'lius it. Mas report (‘d in Jutu' 1033 that “ About l00,0t)0 M^orkers em]>loyod m 6500 stores 
of the consumers’ (’ooperative system have recently undergone an examination by special 
eoniinitlet'is set up to decide their fitness for M'ork in cooperatives. Over 12,000 of tbeuri 
have been found unlit and will be dismissed. 

In some regions the percentage of misfits was found to bo extremely high. In the 
Odessa Erovinci' 57-7 per cent of the cooperative M^orkers vvi're disqualified by the examina- 
tion committees ; in Eaku 38 per cemt of the Mwkers Mere dismissed : in Northern Ossetia 
21 per rent. 

“ Tlie denning was accompanied in many cities by special meetings called in the 
factories and offices to discuss the M’ork of the cooperative stores. Here the store com- 
mittees rcpoited on tlicir work and in a nurabor of cases the complaint books were read 
to ascertain the quality of the service rendered by the cooperative Morkors ” {Moscow 
Daily Reivs, June 16, 1933). 
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the Central Board strives continually to improve the training, and even 
the manners, of the huge staff of the movement. For the higher positions 
of greater responsibility than salesmen, for whom, as we have mentioned, 
an elaborate scheme of cooperative education exists, reliance has still to 
be placed, to a great extent, upon men and women qualified only by their 
long experience in the movement, some of whom have only reluctantly 
accepted tlie Bolshevik regime, and are only very doubtfully in sympathy 
with the policy embodied in the successive Five-Year Plans. ^ There is 
accordingly ample explanation of the inability of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement to undertake, at present, the whole vast service of distribu- 
tion of commodities. 


The Rivals of ihc Consumers' Cooperative in Retail Distribntion 

The task of the consumers’ cooperative movement in the USSR has 
not been made easier by the fact that a whole series of encroachments 
upon what might have been considered its sphere have been made. In 
19H() the USSR Commissariat of Trade was reorganised into a Com- 
missariat of Supplies, with a view to tlu" more systiunatic regulation of 
the whole internal tra,de wiihin the USSR, whether wholesale or retail (as 
distinguished from production, which was, at that dat(^ l(‘ft to the control 
of the Supreme Economic Council), Primarily, it seems, the duties of 
the People’s Ckiramissar of Siqqdies w’en* to be concentrated on the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs (including sugar) from the farm or tlie factory 
right down to the consumer, who was to be increasingly served in the 
cities by a system of food factories, mechanised kitchens and public 
dining-lialls. Six great combines were at once established as independent 
financial entities, but uruhu- the direct superintendence of the People’s 

^ Tt is rcTlaiiily widely believed in the USSR, that “ ever nince the beginning of the 
revolution, the (UKunies of llie sovdels hav'o given a great deal of their attention to the food 
supplies, that is, to t-lu* most vulnerable syiot in the soviet organisation, attacking it on 
two fronts — on the prodiudion front in the kolkhosi, and on the distribution front in the 
coojierativ’^es Thus Pravday in commenting on the decree of December 4, 10112. referred 
to the “ auti-sovK't elements of the cotiHumers’ cooperative movement., who have un- 
fortunately not yet been expelled from Dentrosoyus 

The folhiwing (piotation from the local newspaper of Nivastroy in October 10.32, given, 
in the New liepablic (New A'ork) of May 24, 1033, typifies the readiness to attribute evil 
to the cooperative personnel, but it must not be taken for truth. “ At the very moment 
that our Ckmmumist Party is making a determined effort to improve workers’ food supplies, 
class enemies are penetrating into our cooperatives, undermining their work and creating 
endless food difficulties. . . . The impudence of our class enemies is boundh'ss. They 
overcharge, pocketing the money, thus disruptmg the price policy of the government. 
They steal and privately sell foodstuffs of which there is a shortage — butter, meat, sugar. 

. . . Of the nineteen persons now on trial, almost every onii is a lishenets (one deprived 
of his right of citizenship), or a kulak, or a former merchant who had concealed his identity 
and wormed himself into the workers’ cooperative of Nivastroy. . . . The harm they 
have done is enormous, and, under present conditions, es^iecially grave. There should he 
no mercy. The sentence of the proletarian court must remind all those who would mis- 
appropriate jiublic [socialist] property, who would try to attack us from the roar, that the 
punitive arm of the prohitarian dictatorship will bring dowm upon them in e\rery instance 
the extreme penalty provided by the law of^ August 7.” 
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Commissar, for bread, meat, fish, vegetable oils, conserves and refrigerating 
stores. These combinations were to be joined by all undertakings large 
enough to be of All-Union ” or even of republic significance ; whilst 
all smaller ones had to submit to the general direction and control of the 
combines in order to ensure that the whole area was properly served. The 
Commissariats of Trade already existing in the republics, and the oblast 
councils of the consumers’ cooperatives, became, within the several spheres, 
the representatives and agents of the USSR People’s Commissar of 
Supj)lics. Tt is not easy to ascertain to what extent this ambitious scheme 
of coordinating under a People’s Commissar all the agencies engaged in 
trade came practically into operation. In September 1934 this com- 
missariat was divided into two. The People's Commissar of Supplies will 
now devote himself entirely to managing and increasing the supplies of all 
foodstuffs (including vodka and tobacco) which require any kind of pre- 
servation or processing ”. When ready for retailing to the consumer, 
these supplies will pass under the direction of a new People’s Commissar 
of Internal Trade, who will exercise a general control over all arrangements 
for retailing, by whatsoever organisations. He will be responsible for 
sanctioning the number of retail shops in each area, and for determining 
schedules of maximum prices. Under these two new USSR Commissariats 
there has begun a great development of direct government retailing of all 
sorts of commodities in most of the large cities. “ During the two years 
1931 and 1932 the Government commercial system was extended almost 
five times (from 14,700 shoj)S on January 1, 1931, to 70,700 on January 1, 
1932).” ^ These commercial shops ”, which vary from great department 
stores down to the smallest kiosk or market counter, selling a limited 
range of foodstuffs, or a particular line of goods in demand, charge rela- 
tiv(dy high prices, considerably above those of the “ closed ” cooperatives, 
but often btdow those prevailing in the bazaar ”, or op(ui market, which 
it is desired to bring down. 

In addition to these new “ government shops ”, there have been, 
from time to time, various other retail shops for which the USSR Sov- 
narkom is ultimately responsible, namely, those opened in iVIoscow, 
Leningrad and some other cities, by various manufacturing trusts or 
combines, for the supply directly to the public of their own products. We 
may instance the, shops selling textile fabrics opened by Textorg, a sub- 
sidiary of the Textile Combine ; and tlmse selling goloshes and other 
rubber goods, opened by the Rubber Trust. This undisguised encroach- 
ment on the sphere of the consumers’ cooperative societies was much 
resented ; an^l as it produced an obvious duplication of effort, its extension 
was not encouraged. Much of the retailing by the trusts has therefore 
been abandoned. Some of the trusts have, however, persisted, finding 
this independent access to the consumers of great use in enabling them to 
follow more closely the variations in their desires. 

A newer rival in the field of retailing, maintained by the USSR People’s 
^ Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodol, p. 31. 
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Commissar for Foreign Trade, is that of Torgsin — the name given to the 
extensive chain of shops in prominent positions, together with sales 
counters in hotels and tourist offices, now opened to the number in the 
aggfegate of over one thousand, in scores of cities and towns, for the sale 
of all sorts of commodities, exclusively for foreign valuta, gold and silver, 
or precious stones. This enterprise, begun in 1930 on a small scale in 
Moscow and Leningrad, and at first restricted to foreign customers, had 
for its object, not so much the making of profit for the state, as the collec- 
tion of foreign valuta for use in paying for imports. It proved so success- 
ful, and seemed to meet such a keenly felt need, that the doors of the 
Torgsin shops were presently opened to all comers, irrespective of 
nationality, provided only that they were able to pay foi their purchases 
in gold, silver or precious •stones, as well as foreign valuta, including drafts 
on Torgsin resulting from deposits made abroad — thus affording to foreign 
friends a convenient alternative to the despatch of parcels containing 
presents. 

The consumers in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev are even promised, 
at an early date, probably in 193G, the opening of one-price stores 
after the model of the Woolworth establishments in the American and 
western Europ(jan cities. These will be maintained by the. Administration 
of Department Stores Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies. 
They will begin by retailing household necessities, haberdashery, knitted 
goods, perfumes and cosmetics, in one, three and five rouble departments. 
There will also be 50 kopek counters for ribbons, ])ins, rubber bands, 
pencils and shoe laces. There will also be a cafeteria, where purchasers 
will purchase special slot coins to enable them to help themselv(».s to iced 
coffee, hot rolls and various pastries. 

We come now to retailing enterprises of particular local bodies. We 
may mention first the huge retail trade long done by the Commissariat 
for Supplies of the RSFSR in some of the larger cities of that republic. 
Though these shops and kiosks are organised according to oblast or city 
boundaries, and usually bear a local name, they do not usually belong to 
the local governing bodies but to the RSFSR People’s Commissar of 
Supplies. In Moscow h« has an enormous de])artment store in the ctuitre 
of the city, which is extreundy well equipped and liberally stocked with 
every conceivable commodity for household use. Smaller departmental 
stores exist in streets in other quarters of the city, together with special 
shops for the sale of slices, clothing, wine and tobacco, and a large number 
of kiosks and street-stands selling candy, cigarettes, etc.— making a total 
of over 500 selling points, at which the People’s Commissar' for Trade 
deliberately competes with the consumers’ cooperative societies ; not, 
indeed, by lower prices but by more varied stocks, and chiefly, it is said, 
with intent to supply models in organisation and methods of retail 
distribution. 

Second in magnitude only to the extensive retail trading of the RSFSR 
People’s Commissar himself, is that conducted by various local authorities 
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in the KSFSR. Much the most important of these enterprises is that 
called “ Mostorg ”, which was originally organised as a joint-stock com- 
pany to retail the products of Moscow producing trusts, in which the 
executive (committee of the Moscow oblast had, in 1928, 77-2 per certt of 
the stock, wliilst JO-ll per cent was held by certain trusts in the oblast, 
11 *2 })er cent by the Moscow Municipal Bank and 1*3 per cent by the 
USSli Peojde’s Commissar of Finance — thus entirely owned by public 
authorities. It was managed by a board of five directors, elected by the 
corporate shareholders, and assisted by a larger couikuI on which the trade 
unions and the local governing .bodies were represented. Already in 1929 
its total capital was over 10 million roubles. It liad then nine wholesale 
divisions, which supplied its retail departments with liardware, technical 
equipment, clunnicals, building supplies, knitted gooils, textiles, clothing, 
office equipment and jewellery. It supjdied materials for all building 
works ill the oblast, and contracted with factories for tlie supply of working- 
clothes and overalls of their stalls. It long had a monopoly of tlie supply 
of the Moscow public olfices with lead ptmcils ! Its total turnover in 
1928 -1929 was 288 million roubles ; at a working cost of under 8 per cent. 
Already in 1929 it had 225 shops and stores (about half in Moscow city), 
and over 5000 employees. In 1933 it was entirely reorganised and placed 
immediately under the administration of tlie Moscow City Soviet.^ On 
the other hand, the Lcuungrad (fity Soviet does not itself maintain any 
retail stores. 

Another type of r(d.ailing organisation is that undcTtakeii for their 
own products by trusts of local significances, and thus under the direction 
of the municipal or other local soviet. “ Mosselprom ”, for instance, was 
long a Moscow trust., employing some 15,000 persons in factories producing 
candies, macaroni, fanc*y confectionery, beer, tobai*co, toys and other small 
articles. Half its jiroduct was taken wholesaler by tlu' consumers' coopera- 
tive organisation, the USSIt trusts or th(» state export organisation. But 
the other half Mosselprom marketed itself in Moscow through its own 40 
stores and 400 kiosks, and a large number of agencies in restaurants, 
hotels, etc.. It has now ceased to exist as a separate entity, and its produc- 
tion and tlist ribution have been t.aken over by (different commissariats 
and the Moscow City Sovic't. 

The Ukraine stands second only to the RSFSR in the magnitude and 
range of the retail trailing conducted pRictically by its own Sovnarkom 
under various commissariats. 

In another field we have to notice the district pharmacy or drug-store, 
which, as a part of the public medical service, is everywhere conduided by 
the People's Commissar of Health of the particular constituent or auto- 

^ Wo may monlioii hor(> the Holdom described commission shops maintaiiieMl in most 
cities by the municipal authorities for offering for sale all sorts of miscellaneous articles, 
at prices fixed by th(‘ owners, on a commission of 25 per cent. These take the place of the 
pawnbrokers’ establishments of wcfalein Europe as an easy means of disposal of unwanted 
oddments of ]H*rsonal belongings, misfits, liiscarded ornaments, east -off clothing and 
white olejiliants ” of every kind. 
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nomous republic. These district pharmacies are, however, to be found only 
in the urban areas. In the rural areas drugs arc dispensed by the visiting 
medical practitioner or his assistants. 

Nor do all these shopkeeping enterprises of the U8SR and republic 
governments, or of the oblast or municipal governments, or of the trusts 
and combines that they control, exhaust the list of rivals in retailing with 
which the consumers’ cooperative movement has to contend. Otlier forms 
of cooperation also compete for the consumers’ shopping. Home retail 
shops in the cities are maintained by the maniifaciuring associations of 
owner-producers (incops), for the sale of linen, embroidery, toys and small 
articles of wood or leather. There are artels of bakers who keep retail 
shops for confectionery. Much more imj)ortant, liowever, is the com- 
jietition, to whi(*h we shall recur in our subso(pient chapter entitled “ In 
Place of Profit ”, of the collective farms in entering into contracts directly 
with particular factories, as well as of the indivkiual peasants, in the direct 
supply of city cu-stomers with all sorts of foodstuffs ; from stalls in public 
markets or even from baskets in the streets, down to the ubiquitous 
offering for sale to travellers of cooked food at every provincial railway 
station. ^ This (lir(‘ci supply of the consumer was, during 1932, greatly 
widened, so fai* as concerns the two-fhirds or four-fifths of the ])easants 
who arc* members of c'ollecdive farms, by tlie definite* instructions of the 
UHSII People’s Commissar for Agriculture that the whole surplus of the 
collectivised product, over and above the fixed quota due to the govern- 
ment- and after all the government exactions had been duly met, together 
wit-h everytliing produced individually by the members, may l)e freely sold 
anywhere, at any price*, to the consumers, eithc*rindivi(lually or collec'l-ively 
in the open market ^ or dirc‘ct to the factories or trusts, or t-o tlie public 
restaurants and hotels, or to a.ny of the* consumers’ cooperative organisa- 
tioTis (‘ither in s(*parate transactions or on standing contracts.^ Nothing 
is forbidden to tlic* sellers exc^ept purchase* for re‘salc at a profit, and sale 
to known speculators. 

' Tho reslaiir.iniM at Oie railway .stations, and tin* siip])lv liy trolloy cars on the plat- 
forms, are jirovidi.d by llio local cooperative .societic.s. The flmirifi^-cars on the trains are 
administered by tlie LISSR. People’s Commissairat for Tideinal Trade. 

^ Tins “ open market ” sJ^llincj has been the subjeet of ever-varying doerces and 
mnnieipal n'giila lions. At limes both bt'fore and afbn- NEP, it has b(‘,en (meouraged and 
even stimulated, in order to supplement the insuflicient suy)])li(“s brought forward by the 
cooperative organisation. Then it has been discouraged and evmi rejiressi^l, ])a.rtly beeauso 
the market operations could not practically be reslrieted to direct sale.s from producer to 
eonsuraei, and “ .syieenlation ” (meaning ]m\mg in order to re.sidl at a profit) btjeamo 
rampain, ; partly because the crowds of peasants Averc not only dirty and disorderly, but 
also obstructive to tra/lie ; and partly because, in times of short siipfiJy, outrageous prices 
were asked, as the lieginning of thc‘ bargaining eharaet eristic of the Oriental bazaar. 
These \vcre naivelj’^ cited by foreigners as if they were the actual prices at wliifdi the 
commodities changed bands ’ One dLstiriguished e.xpert, sent out to discover the state of 
till' crops, varied his agriciiltura] inve.stigations by spending an hour in the open market 
of every city he visited, making no purchases, but asking the price of everything, and care- 
fully noting whatever he was ahlceiJ^ in due course reporting this as l>eing tlie actual price 
level ! 

^ OentrosoyiJs itself makes large purchases by standing contracts with kolkhosi and 
ineop.s. But what- stands in the way of an indefinite extension of this syst^'m of whole- 
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Recent Encroachments on the Sphere of the Consumers' 
Cooperative Movement 

Apart from the maintenance and even the increased developmcilt of 
the various rival distributing agencies that we have described, the last 
three or four years have witnessed a series of definite encroachments on 
the spliere heretofore assigned to the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
It has become definitely part of the policy of the government to relieve 
both Centrosoyus and the local societies of part of the burden of tlieir 
ever-increasing work. Although they have come to deal with over 70 per 
cent of the retail distribution of commodities in the USSR, there is no 
longer any idea of t.heir eventually undertaking the whole of it. It is 
doubtless on other grounds that the associations of owner-producers, 
whether in manufacturing artels or in collective farms, have lately received, 
as already mentioned, so greatly enlarged a freedom to sell their products 
directly to the consumers, either in their own shops or at the public 
markets, instead of this supply necessarily going through the consumers’ 
cooperative societies. There were other grounds, too, for the steady 
expansion of retailing by the central or local government that we have 
described. Possibly the most important of the recent encroachments on 
the actual or potential sphere of the consumers’ cooperative movement 
has been the transfer to tlie factories themselves by decree of December 4, 
1932, of the whole propert.y and all the functions of the closed cooperative 
societies (ZUK) attach(‘d to the larger and more important factories, 
usually those having more than 2000 employees.^ Under this decree, in 
whic/h the Cfuitral Board of Oentrosoyiis reluctantly acquiesced, some 350 
of the larger consumers’ cooperative societies, with something like three 
million Tuorabers, have been transformed. All their buildings and equip- 
ment, with their farms and other enterprises, have been transferred to 
the factories for the employees of whieli they catered, with no other com- 
2 >ensation for the ca 2 )ital expenditure tliat had been incurred by the 


sain HUj)|)ly witli regard to foodstuffs is the noeossity for submitting any largo stocks to 
some process of drvjng or preservation, or else of constructing and maintaining huge 
cold-storage cstiiblislnnentH. i 

^ The decree of Docicmber 4, 1032, applies a similar principle t-o all the other (dosed 
cooperatJve soeiidit's (such as Ihoso for particular vocations .and industries, those for the 
state farms (Sovkhosi) and those for the factories having fewer than 2000 employees), 
but not so drastically as in the case of the 262 factories, having eacdi ov(w 2000 employees, 
which were then specified. Tn other eases, the closed cooperative societies are to continue 
in exist (‘nee, and in eoiinection with the cooperative hierarchy headed by the Central 
Board of CentTosoyus, but to be also subject to the authority of the factory management. 

“ Tn all the factories wiiere the closed workers’ cooperatives were left intact (and these 
constituU* a majority) the position of the factory director in regulating the utilisation of 
the products assigned by the StaUj for th(‘ workers of the particular factory has boon con- 
siderably strongthened. Th(‘ factory administration provides transport facilities for the 
closed workers’ cooperative, lielps to organise vegetable gardens and invests considerable 
sums in the cm.perativ^e. TIio form in which the factor}^ administration partu'ipates in 
the work of thi^ (!Oop(5rativ'es, and the financial aid given by it, are laid down in special 
agreements concluded betAveen Centrosoyus and the People’s Commissariats of each 
industry ” {Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodel, 1934, p. 87). 
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cooperative organisation than the nominal creation of loans to the factories, 
bearing no interest and without any term for repayment, which Centro- 
soyus may include in its balance sheet among the cooperative assets. 
The* members of the transformed cooperative societies suffer, indeed, no 
pecuniary loss, not even that of the small sums paid up on their shares in 
the societies now dissolved, as these sums, bearing no interest, still benefit 
the same individuals as trade union members working in the particular 
factories concerned. But they now participate in the management of 
their food and other supplies, not as cooperative shareholders, but as 
factory workers who are members of their trade union ; they attend the 
shop, brigade or shift meetings of their co- workers, in lieu of those of the 
cooperative society ; and instead of voting for the committee of manage- 
ment of that society, they ‘Vote for the shop, brigade or shift representatives 
on the factory commission for supplies, and other committees, as they do 
for theii- main factory committee (FZK). The production and distribu- 
tion of food and the retailing of other commodities continues as before, 
but it now becomes an integral part of the work of the factory management. 
The superintendent or director of the factory, subject to the combine or 
trust and of the Sovnarkom, ta.kes over the rcsj)onsibility for these func- 
tions from the former cooperative society’s (committee of management, 
including the administration of farms and other cooperative departments, 
hitherto under the authority of the cooperative hierarchy, headed by the 
Central Board of Gen tr osoy u s . The intenti on and ob j ect of t In s momentous 
decree was avowedly this very supersession of consumers’ cooperative 
management by facjtory management. It was believed that greater 
effici(ui(‘y in food supply, and retail distribution, and a more exact issue 
of ration cards, ^ would be secured by cutting away these large factory 
retailing estal)lishments (OK8) from their dependence on the overburdened 
Centrosoyus, whilst leaving them free to purchase what they chose, 
whether directly from state or municipal departments acting either as 
wholesalers, manulacturers or agricultural producers, or from the manu- 
facturing associations of owner-producers (incops), or the consumers’ 
cooperative movement itself. A special commission or sub-committee of 
the factory committee foj; supplies is appointed to replace the cooperative 
committee of management. To manage what has become the m.'w dej)art- 
ment of factory supplies, a deputy director, who will usually be the past 
president of the closed cooperative society, is appointed by the factory 
director, subject to the consent of this special commission of supplies. 
From the constitutional standpoint, in short, what has happened is a 
transfer of these 350-odd important enterprises from the consimiers’ co- 
operative h ierarchy to the two hierarchies of the trade union and the soviets.^ 

^ “A scrutiny of tho persons formerly supplied through [74 of] these shoi)s established 
the fact that, out of two million persons supplied by them, 27S,000 persons had no con- 
nection with the 74 factories concerned, and no right to be supplied with factory rations ” 
{iSnj^ply and Trade in the by W. Nodel, 1934, p. 86). 

^ The decree of December 4, 1932, is available in English in various summaries, such 
as that in the Slavonic Review for the first quarter of 1933 ; Moscow Daily News, November 
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The Principle of Self-Supply 

On the other hand, the consumers’ cooperative societies have been 
repeatedly pressed, during the last four years (1932-1935), to extend their 
operations from distribution to agricultural production. Why should not 
every one of the forty or fifty thousand separate societies, instead of 
contenting itself with handling the commodities supplied to it by Centro- 
soyus, endeavour to make its members independent of the vagaries of the 
transport system, independent of the shortcoming of the central organisa- 
tion, and, to a large extent, independent also of the sovkhosi and kolkhosi 
on which they could not always count ? Hence each of the various 
societies of consumers was urged to take on the task of producing for its 
own members such things as vegetables and foiit, and the produce of 
piggeries and dairies, with whicli to eke out and vary the sometimes 
exiguous ration to which their cards as producers entitled them. Wc 
have here one more instance of that multiformity to which the USSR 
constitution is so much addicted. Many of the larger consuni(*rs’ societies, 
and a few of the smaller ones, accordingly took to self-s apply ” in this 
sense, with the result not only of making a perceptible addition to the 
nation's supj)lies, but also of satisfying more of their members’ desires. 
Some idea of the magnitude already attained in this independent produc- 
tion by the consumers’ societies may be gathered from the following 
statistics. At the end of the year 1933 no fewer than 4029 consumers’ 
cooperative societies had their own koopJehosi or farms (excluding 1089 
others maintained by the fac.tory supply departnumts (OHS), representing 
former closed cooperative societies). Tlie cooperative societies’ farms 
sowed 305,800 hectares with ])otatoes, and 103,100 hectares with other 
vegetables. They produced 1,082,200 tons of potatoes, aTul 703,200 tons 
of other vegetables. They possessed (>03,500 pigs and 299,300 lioriu^d 
cattle — truly a considerable addition to the nation’s food supply ! ^ 


The Extent of the Market 

It is not easy to forecast the future spliere of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement in tlie USSR. With regard to the principal issue, there is, 
however, no doubt. The service of distribution will certainly remain 
under the control not of the producers of tlie particular commodities and 
services but of the consumers and users thereof. Wliat cannot be fore- 
seen is how this control will be shared among the various forms that may 
be taken by the consumers’ organisatioji. There is to be considered the 
necessary provision for the needs of the future generations of citizens, 

18, 1932, Decomhor 23, 1932 ; Mamhi’sicr Gvardinn, Dooomber 6, 1932. The lengthy 
memorandum (in RusHian) “ On the OrganiHational Structure of the Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive System ”, issued by the Central Board of Controsoyus in January 1933, gives a sig- 
nificantly extenuating explanation of the decree. 

^ Article by Centrosoyus on ” International Cooperative Day in tlie US^R ”, in Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance Review of International Cooperation, October 1933, p. 375. 
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which cannot logically or safely be entrusted to the representatives of the 
actual consumers of to-day. There are some kinds of commodities and 
services — we may instance the manufacture of requisites for the defence 
forcfis and the postal service — of whicli the government itself is the only 
consumer or user. There are others, such as railway transportation and 
road maintenance, and nearly all kinds of municipal activities, for which 
there can scarcely be any practicable voluntary organisation of individual 
consumers as such, as distinguished from municipal citizensliip. Finally, 
there is the problem of supplying the needs of such agglomerations of 
consumers as the workers in particular factories or other (istablisliments, 
or persons engaged in particular vocations, when the distribution of com- 
modities and services can perhaps be most conveniently administered by 
these particular agglomehitions of “ producers as (listinguishcd from 
geographically defined associations of consumers at large. As we have 
already described, the trade unions are, in the USSR, assuming not only 
the control but also the actual administration of vast services enjoyed by 
their members, such as social insurance. TJius there is certainly a place 
in the organisation of distribution for the state department and the 
municipality on tlie one hand, and for administration by industrial or other 
establishments on the other, or even by associations of producers such as 
the trade unions, flow exactly the relative spheres of each of these, and 
of the various consumers’ cooperative sochd-ies, can b(^st be demarcated, 
in diflerent communities, at different stag(*s of social development, remains, 
we think, for the future to d(*cide. It may be suggosied that the answer 
to the enquiry may turn on tlie conditions in which it proves possible to 
secure, from one or other kind of social institution, the most effichuit 
management of particular branches of distribution. The consumers’ 
cooperative society may well continue to b(‘. the best alttu*Jiativ(i to the 
profit-making shopkeeper for the supply of household commodities to all 
ihe residents in tlie rural village, and, indee.d, to all but closely segregated 
or exceptionally specialised grou])S of residents in thi^ cities. It may be 
that, in the cities, some special grou])S of consumers may lx; able to secure 
more efficient management than a consumers’ cooperative sociedy is likely 
to su])ply, if the distribution of household commodities to such groups is 
dealt with (l)y the aid of advisory comraitte(‘s concerned only with sup- 
plies) as part of the administration of the establishments in which their 
members are (unployed. In either case; it is distribution imchir th(‘, direc- 
tion of the consumers of the commodities and servic.es they desir(‘, not 
under the direction of the producers of those particular commodities. 
Similarly, where the government or the municipality undertakes vast 
services for common use, or in the interests of future generations, it 
does so as a universal association of consumc^rs, under the control of the 
citizens; and not under that of the particular workers who produce these 
services. 
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In the coastitutioii of Soviet Communism, as wo have seen, the adult 
inhabitant, apart from specific Icp^al disqualifications, finds separate pro- 
vision made for his or her participation and representation in three distinct 
capacities, namely, as a citizen, as a producer and as a consumer. We 
have now to add, to this unparalleled elaborateness of the representative 
system, an artificially coiLstructed category that we can best describe as 
one of super-citizens. These men and women* arc not withdrawn from 
ordinary life or common (‘-itizenship. They have a conscious responsibility 
greater and deeper tlian that of the plain man or woman. They are held 
to a higlier standard of behaviour, under a more stringent discipline. 
They ar(% in fact, selected out of the mass for the exennse of a special 
vocation,^ and tli(‘- fulfilment of a particular duty based upon a definite 
creed, namely, that of “ Marxism ’’ as authoritatively interpreted from 
time to time. This select body, universally known as the Communist 
Party, or simply as “ the Party ” — cveryoTie els(^ being“ non-Party” — 
may easily be dcicmefl the most important part of the ellective constitu- 
tional structure of the USSR.'^ Tt must, however, be noted that, unlike 
thosi' partes of the (jonstit-ution of the USSR that we^have already deseribed 
— the multiform democracy of Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer and 

^ The English word “ vocation ” was, for the first, few cont.urios of its ubo, liinik^d to a 
“ ca-lling by (lod or by .Tosiis C'lirist ”. Since the sixieonth century it has increasingly 
been ii.sed indiacrinuiintely ior any HpeeiaIiM''d occupation, although usually with leferenco 
to out' having some soit of jirofessional organisatu>n or (pialihcation. Thus lloblx's could 
assort, in 10,51, that “Some laws are addressed ... to particular provinces; some to 
parlicuhir voeations, and some to partieular men ” {The Leriafliati, by Thomas Hobbes, 
11. XXVI. HIT). Hut political or any other public leadershi]) has, in Englaml, seldom been 
reeognised as a specialised occupation. 

“ TnnuiTK'rable manuals and jiam^ihlets arc to be had in Russian deseribing the 
constitution, yirineiples and duties of the Communist Parly, and its junior subsidiaries 
(Comsomols, Pioneers and Oct-obrisis). There arc also liit^..oncs of the Party in Russian, 
such as Ihstory of Human Social Democracy, l^iUH-1907, by L. Martov, Moscow, PJ2.‘l ; 
Uidory of the Social Democratic Varty, by M. N. Lyadov, Moscow, 1900, 192,5. 

Among sources more accessible may bo mentioned Cine Traimny in Sovirt Eussia and 
Makiny Bolsheviks, both by S. N. Harper, University of Chicago, 19IH ; the good chapter 
entitled “ The ('ommunist Party ”, by Jerome Davis, in Russia, in the. Second Decade, 
edited by Stuart Chase and others, New York, 1928; Hisloire du parti couuniiniste de 
VURSS {Parti bolchcvik), hy E. Yaroslavsky, Paris, 1931 (which is stated to have been 
translated from i\iv Russian also into Herman, Spanish, Turkish, Tartar, Chinese and 
Yiddisch) ; Grschichtc des Rolshcvismus, by A. Rosenberg, 1932, translated as History of 
Bolshevism, 1933; La Revolution russc, \'>y Henri Hollin, vol. ii. entitled “ Le Parti l)ol- 
cheviste ”, l^aris, 1931 ; Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batscll, 1929 ; The Soviet State, 
by H. W. Maxwell, 1934. pp. 38-47 ; Outhm History of the Communist Parly of the Soviet 
Union, by N. M. Popov, 1935, translated from the lOtli Russian edition ; The Seventeenth 
Conference of the (JPSIJ in Questions and Answers, compiled by S. Sheftcl (Cooperative 
Publishing Society of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 1933), affords a (.onvenient view of 
present policy. 
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Man as a Consumer — ^the Communist Party has no organic connection 
with the Soviet Government by statute or other form of law. Neither 
the organisation nor the activities of the Communist Party are so much 
as mentioned in the “ Pundamcntal Law ”, or in any statutory amend- 
ments of it. Nor has the Party any legal authority over the inhabitants 
of the USSR, not even over its own members ! The only sanctions that 
the Party can use to control its members are those of reprimand and 
expulsion ; and these entail no legal disability. Tlie Party members 
enjoy no statutory privih^ges. They are individually under the same 
obligation as other citizens to obey the law of the land ; and they can be, 
and are, prosecuted and punished, like other people, for any action con- 
demned by the law. The Communist Party appears, in fact, to have 
practically the same status under the law as a Roman Catholic order, such 
as the Society of Jesus, has, or used to have, in a Roman Catholic country. 
If the Party influences or directs the policy of individuals or public 
authorities, it docs so only by persuasion. If it exercises power, it does 
so by “keeping the conscience ” of its own members, and getting them 
elected to oflice by the popular vote. Even when not holding public 
oflice, the Party members act as missionaries among the non-Party citizens 
in tlie organisations of every kind throughout the USSR. It is in this way 
that the Party secures the popular consent to, or at least the popular 
acquiescenc'-e in, the policy that it promotes. 

The Communist Party has, since its establishment, changed not only 
its name but also its function. It was created, as the Bolshevik section 
of the Social Democratic Party of Russia, primarily as the instrument of 
revolution. It was continued and strengthened , after the seizure of power, 
in October 1917, as the organ by which the revolution could be maintained 
and directed. It exists to-day, as the student of political science will 
realise, chiefly as the means by which the people of the USSR, in all their 
multiform participation in government that we have described, are con- 
tinuously supplied with intelh'ctual leadership. To give this leadership, 
not merely at the centre or from the heights, but ubiquitously, in the 
factory or on the farm, no less than at election meetings, is the service 
which the voluntarily reefuited membership of this remarkable companion- 
ship adopts as its life-duty. There has, in fact, been created, as part of 
the constitutional structure of the USSR, a higlily organised Vocation of 
Leadership. 

How the Communist Party Arose 

The student of the numerous books and pamphlets, articles and letters, 
emanating from the little groups of Russian revolutionary exiles during 
the first fii'teen years of the present century will have no doubt about the 
origin and purpose of this organisation. Though the Social Democratic 
Party — the definitely Marxian successor to half a dozen waves of revolu- 
tionary activity since 1825 — was inaugurated at Minsk in 1898, it was 
Vladimir Ilych Uliaiiov, at that time^not yet widely known as N. Lenin, 
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who, from 1900 oriwiircl, gradually gave the nascent party its unique form. 
Unlike his Russian jnedecossors— unlike every other party organiser — 
Lenin harl no use, witliin the Party, for mer(‘ sympathisers, for partially 
convert(^d disciples, foi* adhenuits wlio based their acts on Christianity or a 
gtineral huinanitarianism, or on any other theory of social life than 
Marxism, nor (*ven for those whose interpretation of Marxism difTered 
from his own. It was not a body of electors prepared to give him their 
votes that lie was collecting. Popular election had practically no place 
in Tsarist Russia. For the instrument of revolution that lu', Vv^as forging 
he needed something dilTerent from an (dectoral force, namely, a com- 
plekdy united, highly disciplined ajid relatively small body of “ pro- 
fessional revolutionists”, who should not only have a common creed and 
a common programme^ ])iit should also undertake to give their whoh*, lives 
to a singl(‘ end. th(' overthrow of the emtire govc'rnmental structure of the 
autocratict “ police state TJ]e, cr(‘ation of such a body was no easy task. 
In intermiiijible controversi(^s between 1900 and 1911), we watch Lenin 
driving off successively all whom he could not persuade; to accept his 
mod(d ; all whom lie considered compromisers or temporisers ; oppor- 
tunists or reformists ; half-converted sym})athisers who clung to one 
or other form of mysticism for which Karl Marx had found no place ; 
the Mensheviks who acc.(;pted alliances with liberalism or had other 
“ bourg(‘ois ” tendencies, und the Social Revolutiomiries who, as he 
thouglit, dreamt that individual acds of terrorism w'ould eventually evolve 
a new sochdy out of the ])easant community of the J\lir. With all these 
elements it cannot rightly lx* said that Lenin was iiiloleraiit. lie allowed 
that they wx;re fully entithxl to go their own way. liis attitude was one 
of patiently explaining to them the superior (dhciency of his own line of 
action, and of insisting on taking his owui course, witlj howu‘ver small a 
fragiiKMit of disc-ijiles. It wuis, as he was always (hnnonstrating, neither 
he nor tliey, nor any group wliatsoever, that would make tlie revolution, 
but th<‘ proletarian mass, which had to be inspired to the necessary action, 
and then guided and led in the social reconstruction that must follow. 
For t his supreme purpose wdnat was needed was a momhersliii), whether 
small or great, that was d(;void not only of divi.hon but also of dubiety ; 
so discipliiu'd as to be able to takt; combined action without hesitation as 
soon as the word was giv(ui ; and so united in their socialism as to be 
capable; of patieuitly embodying it in practical administration when the 
time for re'coiistriietion eame;. If the reader will think of this membership, 
provisionally, as a united confraternity, a widely spread companionship, 
or as a highly discijdiiied order, professing a distinct and dogmatic, political 
creed, and charged wdh a particular vocation, rather than as a political 
party, he wull approach nearer to an umierstanding of its present-day 
characteristics and of its soc iological significance. 

During the Great War the cleavage betwu'en Lenin’s party and all 
the other revolutionaiy sections became ever more acute. Lenin, from 
the first, took up the attitude th,at the war was, on both sides, an 
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“ imperialist ” quarrel, with which the socialists of every country had 
nothing to do, except in so far as, by opposing their several governments, 
they could, in every country, convert the war between different groups 
of nations into a revolutionary upheaval of the workers against the land- 
lords and capitalists, probably entailing civil war. All the other sections 
in Russia rejected this “ defeatist ” attitude, and sup])orted the govern- 
ment, more or less consistently, in the defence of the country. The 
growing unpopularity of the war among all classes played into Lenin’s 
hands. The narrowly restricted band of “ professional revolutionists ” 
that ho had been slowly forming during the preceding decade had grown, 
by February 1917, to what then seemed the resp(‘ctablo number of about 

30.000, dispersed, throughout the cities of the tsarist empire. That all 
these were in earnest about the matter was to some extent giiarajiteed 
by th(^ constant danger of ])rosecution, im])risonment and exile that the 
mere membership of a revolutionary party had involved.^ 

But the unobtrusive recTiitiing, and the secTct admission by loc\al 
groups scattered all over Russia, were incompatible, alike with any 
scrupulously careful selection of members a.nd with tJu‘ (daboration of 
party machinery. During the eight months of the Provisional (lovern- 
inent in 1917, the membership of the party, still called the Russian 
Worknuui’s Social Democratic Party (Bolshevik), grew ra,])idly to nearly 

200.000. Ill 1 91<S, after its accession to power, the highly discijilined Lhirty 

^ To th(" (‘Uirioiicy of (Ik* organ isjif ion, and to tlio amazing ruccohs of tho Varfcy that 
Lenin had organiserl, Mr. Jl. G. \V(‘11 k Ixik* eloqueni lestiiiiony in “ I'Voin end (o 

(Mid of lliiasia, and in the Knssian-speaLjng comnninily (firoughont tli(“ worJd, thcM-o existed 
only one sort ol jxMjple wlio had eoinmon geiK'ral ideas iipnn which to work, a common 
faith and a common will, and that w'hs the (^immunist Party. Whih' all t he ivst of ItiisHia 
was cither apathetic like the peasaniry, or garrulously at sixi's and s(‘\(mis, or given over 
to violence and fear, tlic (Njmimunist.s helicvcd and were prepared to net. NuitKirkially 
they were and iiic a very siiial] part of tlie inissian ]) 0 ]ailation. . . . NcvcrthclcHs, 
l)cc‘aus(‘ it was m tliosi' torril»l(‘ days the only oiganisalion wdiich gave men a common idea 
of action, coiumon tornuilas ami mutual coriUdcnccs, it was ahlo to seize and ictain control 
of the smash(‘(l Km[Mr(‘. It was and it is the only sort of administrative solidarity possible 
in llussia. Thcs(‘ iinihiguou.s advcnturcis wdio have been and art' atTlieting Russia, wmIIi 
the support of tlu'. WcstiMii Ikiwcrs, Denikin, Kolchak, Wrangcl and the like, stand for 
no guiding pnncp'U* and oITim' no security of any sort iJ[)on whicli men’s eoufidenee I'an 
cryslalliso. They are ('ssentia^ly brigands. The Communist Paity, Iiowiwmm oik* may 
criticise it, does einbody an idea, and can hi* lelied on to stand l>y its id(*a. So far it js 
a thing mi»ra]ly higlif‘r than anything that lias yi*l been liroiiglit. against it. It- at once 
Hecuri*d the passive* siqiport ol tlii* jieasant mass by j)t*rMutting them to take land from 
the estates and liy making peace vviili (b*rniany. If i(‘stored order -aftt'r a frightful lot 
of shooting — ill the great towms. For a lime every liody found carrying aims wuthout 
cauthority was shot. This action was clumsy and luutal but efT(‘ctive. To retain its 
powa*r the (snnmunist Government organised Kxtraordmary ('om missions with practi(;ally 
nnlnnited jiowers, and crushed out all opjiosition liy a R(m 1 Terror. Much thiH that J^ed 
Terror did was cruel and fiigliiful, it was largely controlled by narrow^-inin(l(‘d mon, and 
many of its officials were iii.spircd by social liatnKl and thi* fear of counter-revolution, but 
if it was fanatical it wmis lion(*st. Apart from individual atrocities, it did on the wliole 
kill for a reason and to an end. Its bloodsh(*d was not like the silly aimless buteluTies of 
the Denikin regime, whieli would not ev(*ii recognise, I am fold, the liolshevik Rt'd Cross. 
And to-day the Bolshevik Oovtunment sits, J believe, in Moscow', as seeim'ly established 
as any government in Europe ; and the streets of the Russian towns are as safe as any 
streets in Europe ” {Ruhsujl in Dip iShadmm, by If. G. Wells, 1920, pp. 61-64). 
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changed its name to the Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik). In 1922, 
on the formation of the Soviet Union, the Party became the Communist 
Party of the USSR (Bolshevik). By the end of 1932 its numbers (includ- 
ing “ candidates or probationers) had, without any lessening of the 
obligations of membership ,and in spite of continuous “ cleansing ” and 
repeated purges, risen to more than 3,300,000. At the Seventeenth Party 
Congnvss of January 1934 considerable changes were made in the Party 
organisation, and in the nomenclature of some of its organs, the terms cell, 
nucleus and fraction being dropped. We have now to describe the Party 
of to-day, which, after the last drastic purge of 1933, counts, in 1935, 
nearly three million members and probationers. 


The Parly Mevihersliip 

Admission to Party membersliip is, and has always been, conferred as 
a privilege, to which no one has any prescriptive right, and in (ionformity 
with dc‘finit(i rules, to which no exception is allowed. Applicants for 
admission must, of course, profess whole-hearted acceptance of the com- 
munist creed, as laid down by Marx and as interpreted by Lenin and 
Stalin. They must manifest this adhesion in their lives by being habitually 
politically “ active ” in their respective spheres ; not only by displaying 
zeal in their daily work of production or service, but also by spontaneously 
undertaking extra duties of social influen(*e. They must be warranted 
entirely free from Christian or any otlu'r religious or metaphysical 
‘‘ ideology ”, regarded as inc.onsistcnt with wliole-lnsarted adhesion to 
Marxian communism. No member of the ‘‘ deprived categories ”, such 
as ministers of religion or monks, kulaks or former landlords, capitfdist 
employers or trad('rs, can be admitted under any circumstances.^ Nor 
must applicants have a pretty bourg(‘ois ideology ”, nor, indeed, any 
marked attachment to })rivate property. A desire to live without work, 
or any coiisiderabk' amount of personal posscvssions, would certainly be a 
bar to admission. Would-be members have to be formally recommended 
for admission to probationary membership (in which stage they are known 
as “ candidates ") by two, three or five Party members, who know them 
personally and who ar(' held responsible for their recommendations, even 
to the extent of btdng summarily expelled from the Party for any negli- 
gence or improper partiality. Even ,on the highest recommendation, 
candidates are not finally accepted as members until they finish a pro- 
bationary period of at least- one year or two years, according to their class 

^ “ Fonnor inorabers of oilier parties [meaning particularly the Mensheviks and the 
Social ItovolutionarioH] are admitted in oxi-eptional cases on the reeom men elation of five 
Party ineniberH, three of whom munt be of ten years’ Party standing and two of pre- 
revolutionary Party standing; and only through an induiitripl primary organisation; 
the admission of mucIi a candidate must be endorsed by tlie Central Committee of the 
Communist Party irrespective of the social status of the applicant. . . . They have to go 
through a three years’ period of probation ” (Rides, I (c) and noto to II. 12, in Socialism 
Victorioiis, 1934, pp. 693, 696). Such admissions are now extremely rare and entirely 
exceptional. 
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status at the date of application. During this period of probation the 
candidate pays the full membership dues, varying according to his salary 
or other income, and he is summoned to all open meetings ; he is assigned 
tasks»and generally treated as a member, except that he is not allowed to 
vote on Party decisions. More important is the fact t]iat he is watched 
by his new comrades ; his conduct is periodically reported on, and his 
character is carefully studied. If he is not considered in all respects satis- 
factory, his application will either be summarily rejected, or his period 
of probation will be extended. 

The requirements for admission as candidates differ in detail according 
to age, occupation and social heritage.^ Admission is most easily gained 
either by young people between eighteen and twenty, of workman or 
peasant parentage, who have been serving as Comsomols ; or, with a 
similar parentage, by conscrij)ts actually serving in the Retl Army ; or 
by outstanding manual- working wage-earners in productive industry. 
It is, in fact, from these three sources tliat the great majority of candidates 
now come. The preponderance in the Party meml)ership of actual 
manual workers is carefully maintained, although not without some 
difhculty. Whilst it is (*omparativeIy easy, even with ubiquitous work in 
recruiting, to keep tlie aggregate of admissions duly balanced, so many 
of those of workman or peasant parentage, entering from the ranks of the 
Comsomols, the Red Army or the factory operatives, presently become 
salaried organisers or office workers, or obtain promotion in due course as 
administrators, l(‘cturers or technicians, that the proportion of Party 
members at any one time actually working at the bench or the forge is 
always in danger of dropping b(;low 50 per cent. To ensure a substantial 
majority to sikjIi industrial manual workers was one of the motives that 
]ed, in 10124-1925, to the simultaneous admission of the “Lenin con- 
tingent ”, in commemoration of the death of the great leader, when no 
fewer than 200,000 of the outstanding wage-earning men and women in 


1 Thus, whilst- iliuro is a universal ininimuni ago for admission of oighioen years, 
youths of either sox under twenty years of age, if not actually serving in tlio Red Army, 
are admitted only after training and service in the League of Communist Vouth (('Jom- 
Bomols), to be subsequently described. Industrial workmen with a prodindion record of 
not less than five years must submit recommcndatioiiH from tlirce Party members of five 
years’ Party standing, and are subject only to a year’s j)robation. Industrial workers 
with a production record of less than five years ; agricultural workers ; Red Army men 
from among workers or collective farmers ; and engineers and tc^chriicians working directly 
in shops or sectors must liave five recommendations from Party members of five years’ 
Party standing, and are subject to two years’ probation. Collective farmers ; members 
of handicraft or artisan artels ; and elementary school teachers, must have five recom- 
mendations from Party members of five years’ I'arty standing, and also the retjominenda- 
tion of a repiesentative of tlie political department of the Machine and Tractor Station 
or of the Party District C-ommittoe, and are subject to two years’ jirobation. Other 
employed persons must have five recommendations from Party members of ten years’ 
Party standmg, and are subject to two years’ probation. In the case of a Comsomol of 
any of the above categories, the rceommendation of the Comsomol District Committee 
is treated as equivalent to those of two Party members. The new class of sympathisers 
are admitted to Sympathisers’ Groups by the local Party Committee on the recommenda- 
tion of two Party members. 
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the factories and mines, chosen very largely by their non-Party fellow- 
workers, were accepted as candidates within a few months.^ 

In connection with the general “ cleansing ” of the Party in 1933, 
which we shall presently describe, there was instituted a new class of 
associates, call(‘.d “ sympathisers ”, being those who, although loyal and 
zealous, proved to be intellectually incapable of explaining or expounding 
Marxism, or tluj General Line of the Party, in sucli a way as to make it 
plain to the outside enquirer. Such persons are excluded from the roll of 
Party members, and thus deprived of a decisive vote in Party meetings ; 
they are to l)e Ibrincd into “ Sympathisers’ Groups ”, who are to be 
attached to the Primary Party Organs, the meetings of which these sym- 
pathisers arc required to attend, and in which they may have a consultative 
vote. 

The Rules of the Order ^ 

Apart from a relatively high standard of personal behaviour, there arc 
three fundamental requirements that are strictly enforc('d. The first 
concerns unity of doctrine and practice. The Party member must 
unhesitatingly adlu're to the “ Gemu'al Line ” in communist theory and 
sovi(it poli(iy, as authoritatively laid down from time to time ; and must 
be guilty neither of right deviation ” nor “ left deviation ”. There is, 
indeed, laid u}>on the Pa-rty member an obligation of union and loyalty 
far bt‘yond that hni)osed on the non-Party masses. On new issues, and, 
in fact, in all matters not yet aiP.horitativcly decided on, there is, evim 
for the Party member, complebi freedom of thought and full liberty of 
discussion and controversy, ])rivate or public, which may continue, as in" 
the series of Trotsky debat(*s in 19:^5 -1927, even for years. ^ But once 

^ Of ibis maHs-r(‘(;ruitiiig, Stalin nnnarked in April l{)24 as undi^r : “ Our Party has 
recently addl'd 2U(/,0c'0 ik'w woi king-class iiK'inborH to its ranks. Thcj remarkable thing 
about these now rai'inbcrs it that rhey have not, for tin* most part, cnlcrod the Party on 
their own initjaiivc*, but have boon sent by tJicir non Party follow wairkors, who took an 
active haml in jiroposing th(‘ now mcmbcr.N, and witliout whose apjiioval no now momhcis 
would havo hoim adinittod ” {Lcmtiisut. by ,1. Slalm, vol. i., P.)2H. p. 161). 

Phe ruloH of tlio (V)inmuni.st Party will bo found in English in vaiions publications ; 
sec, for instanc(‘, that entitled Itcsolutions and Jhnsunifi [of the Sovcnt(‘(*nth Part y Congress] 
including Tarty Rules ((\)()f)crat,ivo Publishing Society of Eon'ign AVorkers, Moscow, 1934, 
84 pp.) ; or the volume published in London entitled Socialism Viciorious (Martin Law- 
nmeo, 193 J), pp. 089-711. 

Tho Party diits aru as uiuh'r ; 

20 kopeks p(‘r month on an income up to 100 roubles 
80 „ „ „ 101 „ IfiO 

1 rouble „ „ 151 ,, 200 ,, 

1-50 roubles „ „ 201 „ 250 ,, 

2 „ „ „ 251 „ 300 

2 ])er cent on incomes 301 to 500 roubles 

3 ,, „ over 500 „ 

In addition, there ’s an initiation fee of 2 per cent of the current wage payable on admission 
as a candidati.-. 

® Hide IX. 57 declares that “ tlie free and positive discussion of questions of Party 
policy in individual organs of the PaTty, or m the Party as a whole, is the inalienable right 
of every Party member, derived from internal Parly democracy. Only on the basis of 
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any issue is authoritatively decided by the Party, in the All-Union Party 
Congress or its Central Committee, all argument and all public criticism, 
as well as all opposition, must cease ; and the Party decision must be 
loyally accepted and acted upon without obstruction or resistance, on 
pain of expulsion ; and, if made necessary by action punishable by law, 
also of prosecution, deportation or exile. 

The second requirement from the Party member is that of implicit 
and complete obedience to the corporate Party authority. He must take 
up and zealously perform any task or duty entrusted to him. In the 
exercise of this duty he must go wherever he is ordered, pursue any 
occiqiation assigned to him, reside wherever required, and, in the service 
of the establishment of soviet communism tliroughout the world, generally 
submit himself to whatever course of conduct is thought best by his 
superiors in the Party hierarchy. In this respect the. position of th('. Party 
member seems to resemble that of the member of a typical religious order 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

The third requirement of the Party member is also analogous to that 
of the member of a religious order. H(j docs not actually take a vow of 
poverty, but in applying for and in accepting Party membership he 
knowingly accepts the regulation bringitig every Party member uiuhu’ 
strictly defined limits of salary or other earnings, which are based on the 
principle that his income should be not substantially greater than that of 
the skilled and zealous manual worker. This regulation, which embodies 
the communist objection to the usual practice of allowing, and even desir- 
ing, the work of govej’nrneiit to fall into the liands of a wealthy class, or 
at least of a class of administrators having a markedly different standard 
of life from that of the peo])le they arc governing, was first made by the 
Paris Commune of 1871 . It was at once approved by Karl Marx, and was, 
a whole generation later, adopted by Lenin for his nascent party of r('volu- 
tionists, who in tsarist times, with very few exceptions, necessarily lived 
absteanious lives, whether as almost destitute exilc‘s or as persecuted pro- 
letarians in “ underground Russia It has, from the first, been the rule 
of the Bolshevik Party ; a rule which, though varying in details from 
time to time and even from place to place, is rc^ported, even by hostile- 
critics of the Party, to have been continuously maintained and substantially 

internal Party clomocrac^' la it po.ssiUlo to d(;volojr Bolshevik H(‘lf-(TJtic-isiii and to strengthen 
Party diseipline, wliic-h must be eonseious and not inoehanieal. Bat extensive discussion, 
es])eciallv discussion on an i\ll-Union K(;alc, of quostions of Party yiolicy, must l)e so 
organised that it cannot load to attempts by an insignificant minority to irnpt)se its will 
U})on the vast majority of the Party, or to attempt to form factional groiq)ing.s which 
break the iniity of the Party ; to attempts at a split wliich may shake the strength and 
endurance of the dictatorshif) of the proletariat to the delight of tin' enemies of the working 
elass. Tliercfore a wide disenssion on an All-Union scale can bo ix'gardi'd as nccc'ssary 
only if {a) this necessity is recognised by at Uiast several local Party organisations wlio.se 
jurisdiction extends to a region or a repuhlie each ; {b) if there is not a sufticienlly solid 
majorit}’^ on the Cential Committee itsidf on very important questions of Party policy ; 
(c) if in spite of the existence of a solid majority on the U'entral Committee which advocates 
a definite standpoint, the Central Committee still deems it necessary to test the correctness 
of its policy by means of a discussion in the l^arty.” 


L 
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enforced.^ There is a corresponding provision relating to extraneous 
earnings, such as those from authorship or journalism, which are much 
affected by Party members. Of all such earnings, in addition tc the 
ordinary progressive income tax to which all residents in the USSR are 
liable, Party members have to surrender to the Party funds 20 or 30 per 
cent of the total, and in extreme cases even 50 per cent.® It need not be 
said that this prescribed maximum of personal income by way of salary 
or extraneous earnings is exclusive of all ‘‘ functional expenses ”, which 
are provided to any extent that the task or duty appears to require.® 
Thus, officials, whether or not Party members, have all travelling expenses 
paid, proceeding frequently by aeroplane. They have at their disposal 
a liberal suj)ply of motor cars, which are not supposed to be used for 
pleasure. They very naturally enjoy, though as officials in the over- 
crowded cities and not as Party members, a valuable preference in the 
allocation of apartments (though without any privilege in the permissible 
extent of accommodation) ; and they, like many million industrial workers, 
are, again as government officials and not as Party members, entitled to 
shop at the retail stores maintained at their several establishments (the 
closed cooperative societies ”), with less restricted supplies of “ de- 
ficiency ” commodities, and more carefully limited prices, than are avail- 
able to the unfavoured citizen. But, subject to all these necessary 
qualifications, it is a fact that the administrators of Soviet Communism 
in the USSR, even of the highest grades, including the People’s Commissars 
in the Sovnarkom, and the heads of the great consumers’ (‘ooperative 

^ Until roccTiUy, tho regulation appears t.o have been that the Party member may 
not take for himself in Moscow any salary higher than 300 roubles per month. With the 
rise in both wages and jiriecs, tins has lat^^ly been raised to GOO roubles x>cr mouth. If 
his ofliee carries a iiigher salary, the balanee^ has to be surrendered to the Party. In some 
districts, assumed to have lo\ver costs of living, tho permissible maximum may he even 
lower. To tliis rule an cxci'jition was made in 1932, apparently by jirivate Party circular ; 
an exception which has led to the mistake, eagerly diHsemiiiated by enemies of tlie regime, 
that the Parly maximum had been abolished. Where a Party memher is em]>Iuyed as 
a teehnician, actually in tho works, not merely in administration, he may now receive a 
salary equal to that xiaid to any non-l^arty technician in that es t a blisli men t, not being a 
foreigner serving on a special contract. 'Che highest case is said to bo 900 rouljes per 
month. The mc)tive for this exeejition is said to have bupn a desirt^ to encourage Party 
members to qualify themselves to replace in due course both the foreign and the noii- 
Party specialists, Avhose servic*es art' at ])resent indispcnsabh'. It sliould bo added, as a 
possible further exeepfion, that the lat/cst arraiigeraenl-s allow the governing body of a 
trust or combine, having a surplus on the year's jiroduclion in the nature of jirolit, to 
allocate a fixed jirtiportioii of this surjilus not exceeding one jicr cent to any way of im- 
proving the enterprise that may seem lo them expedient. There may thus be, in some 
eases, an extra payment to the resxHmsible t^cUiiieians by way of firomiums for some 
excexitional (le\iec for extra production. These exceptions, which affect onl}" a tiny 
proportion of the Party members, and these not the highest in authority, illustrate the 
stringency of the rule. 

* If a Party member wins a high jirize in the state lottery loans, the Party authorities 
decide what proiiortion of it he should surrender to tho Party — in this case the sum 
being allocated to a special fund for ])ensioning superannuated members. Party members 
awarded a premium for a valuable industrial invention or winning a prize in the lottery 
loan often cede the whole of it to the Party, or to some public fund. 

® Tims, soviet embassies or legations in foreign countries may bo maintained at any 
standard of expenditure, and with as much diplomatic entertaining, as is doomed expedient. 
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movement, unlike the leading administrators of every other great nation, 
are found occupying flats of three or four rooms, with their wives often 
going out to work for wages, and altogether living a life not substantially 
differing, in the total of personal expenditure, from that which is open to 
the most highly skilled manual workers of tlieir own country. 


The Mcanitig of Leadership 

What, then, is the vocation that the two or three million Party mem- 
bers undertake on these terms in the USSR of to-day ? They constitute, it is 
said, the vanguard of the proletariat, or, varying the metaphor, the spear- 
head of its activity, in the maintenance of the Bolshevik revolution and the 
building up of the socialist state. ^ But what does this mean in practice ? 

At all times more than half the Party membership, as we have men- 
tioned, continues at its manual labour in the factory or the mine, in the 
oil-fields or at the hydro-electric plants, on tlie fiirms or in tlu' railway or 
postal service, with the mercantile marine or the river-transport vessels. 
The specific Party duly of these million or more members is so to lead 
their manual- working lives as to be j)erpctually influencing the minds of 
the ten or twenty times as numerous non-Pa,rty colletigues among wliom 
they work. They must set themstdves to be the most zi^dous, the most 
assiduous, the most elficituit workers of their S(‘V(Tal establisliments. 
They must neglec.t no opportunity of raising their own qualifications and 
increasing their technical skill. They must make themselves the leaders 
among the wage-earners, employing every moans of educating the non- 
Party mass in communist doctrine and soviet policy. In the mc^e tings 
of the trade union and the c.onsumers’ cooperative society, as in the manu- 
facturing art('l and the collective farm, they must, in concert with their 
comrades in the concern, (a)nstaniJy take an a,c.tiv(^ ])art, using their 
influence to guide the whole membership towards the most comj)lete 
fulfilment of the function of the organisat ion iji the sociaJist state, along 
the lines from time t-o time authoritatively ])rescribed. W(‘ see tliem, 
accordingly, filling the shock brigades and cost-accounting brigades ”, 
by means of w'hich the cy.it2)ut is increased, “ scrap ” is diminished, waste 
prevented and the production cost per unit reduced to ii minimum. With 
the same object they lead their shifts, teams, brigades or whole (‘stahlish- 

^ Tho ])reamhl(i to Mio Tlules, as adopltMl in 103t, declares that “ Tlio Party effects 
the leatlership of the [)r()letariat, tlic toilinfi peasantry and all toiling masHC'S ju the struggle 
for the dictatorship of tho proletariat, for the victory of sociali.srii. . . . The Party is a 
unified militant organisation held together hy er)nscious iron proh^tarian disi^iplino. The 
Party is strong because of its eolierenee, unity of will and unity ot aetion, which are in- 
compatible with any deviation from the programme, with any violation of Party discipline 
or with informal groupings within the Party. The Party demands from all its rncmlKTS 
active and self-saeritieing work to carry out the prograiniiK', and rul(‘s of the I’arty, to fulfil 
all decisions of the Party and its organs, to ensure unity within the Party, and th(‘ eon- 
solidation of the fratt^rnal international relations among the toilers of the nationalities of 
the USSR, as well as among the proletarians of the whole world ” (Preamble to Rules in 
Socialism Victorious, 1934, p. 691). 
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ments into successive “ socialist competitions ” with others working in the 
same field. They freely undertake the numerous “ spare time ” offices 
connected with their various organisations, which are cither wholly unpaid 
or only slightly remunerated, such as insurance officers, dues collectors, 
social club officials, or secretaryship of this or that committee ; realising 
that sucih service increases their influence upon tlieir fellow-workers. It 
is to be noted that their power over the workers has to be entirely educa- 
tional and persuasive in character, not authoritative. The Party mem- 
bers in any establishment cannot, as such, give any orders, either to the 
management or to their fellow- workers. They can impose no policy. 
They can change nothing but the minds of the men and women among 
whom they work. This persuasive training of the non-Party mass, con- 
tinuously effected by a million of the principal manual-working leaders, 
unobtrusively organised in tens of thousands of Party cells, represents a 
social influerK^e of incalculable potency. 

For some 40 per cent or more of the Party membership, the vocation 
takes the form of salari(*d service in the innumerable kinds and grades 
of public administratioTi, including tra-de union and (‘ooperative, and 
even the voluntary organisations that we shall hereafb'.r (hvseribe. These 
olliccs are by no means confined to Party members, or even to persons of 
communist opinions. It seems that., in various important branches of 
public administration. Party members are actually in a minority among 
those in receijff- of dey)artni<‘nt;d pay. In the factory o})eratives and 
villagers taJeen by conscription for the H(‘d Army ; among the band of 
nearly a million salaried em])loyees of t-he consumers’ cooperative societies ; 
in th(‘ staff of half a million teachers in the elenumt-ary and secondary 
school service* ; among t he eighty thousand members of t he medical 
profession, and even in the* tiny meml)ership of the^ College of Advocates 
(corresponding to the Pritish or American lawyer's) ; in IIk*. host of sub- 
ordinate cavil scM’vants, typists and attendants, evc‘n in the*, Moscow 
Kremlin itself, there is report-ed to be, for various reasons, an overwhc'lming 
non- Party ma jority. In the* directly elected soviets, as we luive mentioned, 
the proj)ortion of Party members is increasing, but except in the cities 
they arc usually in a minority ; and in the more remote or more primitive 
villages — largely from sheer lack of a sufficient number of Party candidates 
— they seldom fill more than a qiiartcT of the seats. Out. of nearly two 
million (dectc'd members of primary Soviets in city and country in the 
whole IJ8SP, it vseems as if three-quarters of a million are Party members 
or Conisomols. In 191V1 the Party members constituted 18-9 per (*ent, 
and the C'omsomols, 1 1 -5 per cent of all the village sovi(‘ts ; whilst in the 
city soviets their percentages were 42-0 and Jl-9. 


The Party Groap (laic fraction) 

On the other hand, it is to be noticed that the Party members elected 
to any soviet, or finding themselves members of any other body in which 
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there are noii-Party colleagues, are definitely instructed, whenever there 
are as many as three of them together, invariably to form a private caucus 
am^g themselves, wliich is called a Party Group. This caucus is impera- 
tively directed to hold regular private meetings, in order to consider every 
subject coming before the whole body ; and always to decide, by a 
majority, what shall be “ the Party line ” on each issue. Every Party 
member is then peremptorily required, as an incident of his Party 
obedience, to adopt as his own the decision thus arrived at. For the 
Party members on any public body to split among themselves, and vote 
otherwise than as their own majority decides, is one of the most heinous 
of Party offences, and one which is practically never committed. The 
Party rules prescribe, as the specific tasks of the Party Group “ the 
strengthening of every side of the iuflueuci*. of the Party, the execution 
of its policy outside the Party, and Party control of the work of all the 
particular institutions and organisations concerned For its current 
work the group may appoint a bureau and a secretary. With this univer- 
sal organisation of Party Groups, the Pariy members obtain far greater 
weight in any ])ublic body thari any other section ; great(‘.r, even, than 
the usual superiority of these picked professionals t-o the bulk of the non- 
Party members would otherwise secure to them. For this as well as for 
other reasons, Party memlxirs will now usually be found in a majority in 
the various higli(U’ councils, and in the committees thau the primary 
soviets elect ; and this preponderance steadily increases, tier alter tier, 
up each hierarchy, whether soviet, trade union, (consumers’ coo])erative 
movenumt or manufacturing association of owner-producers (}irt(‘ls or 
incops). The highest governing bodies in a-11 these hierarchies are found 
to ])(i almost wholly composi’-d of Party members, though even in these 
(excluding, of course, that of the Communist Party itself) there are usually 
a few non-Party ])ersous,^ 

This j)re])onderance of Party members in administration is even more 
marked in the higher executive offices to which appointments are made 
by the congresses, conferences and councils. Thus, the Peoj)lt‘’s Com- 
missars (minist(*rs of st ate), constituting the sovnarkoms (cabinets), alike 
of the USSR and of the constituent and autonomous republics of the 
Union, a, re invariably Party members, together with their assistants or 
deputies.^ The various control commissions arc invariably mach; up of 
Party mtimbers. Nearly all the trusts and combines are directed by 
boards compos(‘ff (except for a few non-Party technicians), exclusively of 
Party members. All the higher (commanders (officers) of the Red Army, 


^ It should bo noted that the Party rules expressly prescribe that, “ irres])ecjtive of 
their importance, the Groups are eoinpletely subordinated to the corresponding Party 
organisations. In aU questions the Groups must strictly and unde via tirigly adhere to the 
delusions of the leading Party organisations.” 

“ We hear of only one exception. Mr. Winter, the universally respected and trusted 
Ruvssian engineer of Grneprostroi, though not a Party mem her, has been ai)pointt*d De])uty 
People’s Commissar of Hcav}^ Industry (Moscow, lOJJ-1933, by Allan Morikhouse, 1933). 
He has since joined the Party. • 
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together with a majority of the junior commanders (subalterns) are Party 
members. Most of the directors of industrial establishments of all kinds 
are Party members, although the technicians whom they control , still 
include a considerable proportion of non-Party persons. The same may 
be said of the institutions of higher education, whether university colleges 
or “ teclmicums ” ; and likewise of the various medical institutions, and 
even of nearly all the “ cultural ” institutions, such as libraries, theatres 
and parks of culture and rest In short, the Party members who are 
oilice-bearers, and who are all pledged to complete obedience to the dic- 
tates of the Party authorities, have assumed as their main vocation the 
supreme direction of policy and the most important parts of its execution, 
in every branch of pul)lic administration in tlui USSR, where public 
administration covers a much larger part of the common life than it does 
in any other country. And just as the (Communist Party cell in the 
factory or the institution co-ordinates and directs the influence which the 
Party members (exercise, among their fellow- workers, so the Conmuinist 
Party Centnd Committee, and especially the inner Politburcau which it 
appoints, not only prescribes the general line to be pursued by all the 
Party cells throughout the USSR, but also coordiiiates and directs the 
])oli(‘y and (‘X(jcutive action of the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, 
and of all the Party membcirs who constitute the most important part of 
the stalls of tliese commissariats. It is in this way, in fact, that is exer- 
cised the dictatorsliip of tlie ])roletariat.^ 


Tha Primanj Parly Organ {late cell or nucleus) 

It is interesting to find the Communist Party in Ihe USSR organised 
on su]>stantiu,lly the same hierarchical or pyramidal path'rn of Democratic 
Centralism as that we have des('Tibcd as common to the soviets, the trade 
unions, the consumers’ cooperative societies and the iiicops or associations 
of owner-producers in industry. The base of the Party organisation is 
what used to b(‘, called the cell, or nucleus, but which the PJ34 Rules 
call the Primary Party Organ. This is constituU'd among the members 
employed in any enterprise, whatever its object or character, or residing 

^ We may notice, as one of the numerous “ projections ” of the central Party organisa- 
tion, the implicit obligation im]ios(‘d on individual Party members to support, in any 
emergency, the eoiistitnted public authority', to maintain order, and to protect public 
propt'rty. Thus it is the duly of Party members travelling on tlie Volga steamboats to 
report tlumisclves immediately to the captain, so that he may bo able to invoke their 
assistance whenever required. If anything is going wrong, the Party members will consult 
together, as if they WTro .a fraction ; and t.hey may collectively press the captain to take 
appropriate action (as, for instance, the summary dismissal of a steward or other member 
of the ship’s com]inny w'ho is so drunk as to cause annoyance to the passengers). A Party 
inenih(‘r travelling on a train, or even passing along the road, w ill feel bound to intervene 
to maintain ])ublie onler, and to jirevent assault or robbery, or the destruction of public 
propt'rty. On announcing his Party membership, he will usually he able to secure 
olx'diciicc, or, if not, he can command any militiaman (police constable) or local official 
to take action. In many w^ays his position tow’ards the public, and especially towards ill- 
doers, is not unlike that of an English “ special constable ”, if not of a Justice of the Peace 
in the eighteenth century. 
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in any village where as many as three members of the Party are found. 
Thus, every industrial establishment, whether factory or mine, electric 
plant or poultry incubating enterprise, newspaper oflB^ce or state farm, has 
at Ifiast one Primary Party Organ in each of its departments. Every 
other social institution, whether university, college or “ technicum ”, 
hospital or maternity clinic, trade union office or cooperative store, kustar 
artel or collective farm, has its Primary Organ. The same may be said of 
every depot or centre of the railway and postal services, of every branch 
of the provincial and municipal administration and of every department 
of the central government. Every vessel in the growing mercantile 
marine and every soviet agenc}^ in foreign countries is similarly equipped. 
Apart from all enterprises and specific organisations, there are Primary 
Party Organs for units, areas such as villages in which there are few Party 
members or none employed in agriculture for wages or salary, l)iit in which 
members of the Party reside as school or post-office or railway employees, 
or as peasant agriculturists (not being kulaks), especially in collective 
farms, or as independent handicraftsmen. In fact as many as one-half 
of all the cells (comprising, however, a very much smaller proportion of 
the entire Party memb(uship) are to be found in such villages. In 1933, 
on the institution of politotdoli ” or ‘‘ policy sections ” (which wo have 
described in our chapter on Collective Farms) to cope with the crisis in 
agriculture, the Central Committee sought to reorganise the cells in the 
rural districts. “ Very frequently ”, it was observed, the village Party 
groups, consisting chiefly of (jommunists employed in rural institutions 
such as the village soviet, the post office, the militia [local police], the 
schools, and so on, have little contact with the collective farms, and give 
little attention to their work. ... In the future the communists working 
directly on collective farms will form a distinct nucleus, to be controlled 
by the policy sections ; while those members of the Party who arc 
employed in village institutions which have no immediate connection with 
the collective farms will be organised separately and be subordinated to the 
district committee. Where the number of com rnuiiists in the collective farm 
is too small to 1)0 formed into a nucleus, they will be grouped together with 
the comsomols and sympathisers, and formed into a communist c.omsomol 
unit of the collective farm. . . . For purposes of furtlicr coordination of 
the work of the policy sections and district committees, the chiefs of the 
policy sections will act as members of the district committee bureau.” ^ 

In normal times the procedure of formation of new primary organs is 
simple enough. A meeting is called of all the known Party members ; a 
resolution constituting the cell is passed ; a secretary and president are 
elected (who must be of at least a year’s standing as Party members) ; 
and formal sanction for the new organ is sought and obtained from the 
next higher unit of Party organisation, the district committee. It is the 
duty of every Party member to accept membership of the Party Organ 

* Docree of the Central Committee of the Communist Party ; in Moaroiv Daily News, 
July 17, 1933. 
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in the body in which he works, or in the village in which he resides, and 
to attend its meetings. As soon as the membership of the cell exceeds a 
d6zen or a score, a bureau or standing committee will be elected for a 
term of six months. In great industrial works and extensive estaWish- 
ments of other kinds, there may be as many as hundreds of Party members, 
and in a few cases, of thousands, but in such cases separate organs are 
formed for the several departments, workshops, brigades, teams or shifts, 
among which the work is divided. All the organs in a single large factory 
or other establishment nominate representatives to a factory or institute 
Party committee, which is responsible for common action witliin the 
enterprise. In such cases permission may be obtained for one member — 
occasionally more than one — to be appointed at a salary, paid from Party 
funds, not exceeding the average of his y)ast earnings, to give his whole 
time to the secreta,rial and organisatioji work of the organ. The three 
million Party mciinbers and candidates are, with few exceptions,^ dis- 
tributed among these organs, the number of which in the ITSSK now 
exceeds KU),0()0, giving an average of about a score of memlxuvs and 
candidates io each Primary Party Organ. In the large factories, there 
may be hundreds of members in each organ.- 

^ Tn 1920, w'lum Ihcro were about 30,000 cells, about onc-foiirth, or 7315, of them were 
in induHtrial eHtnl)lislimcnts sncli as factories or niincrt ; one-half, or 15,819, were in rural 
villager ; 5107 wcrcj in government dopartnienis and institutions ; 500 w('re in the Hod 
Army ; and 573 were in cducaticmai institutions. Ont of more than a million nunribcrs 
and candidatcH at that dalo there were only about 4000 claswod as “ solitary ('omrnuniats ”, 
not in a jiosition to be niondxT.s c»f cells {Civic Training in Hovict J^ussia, liy S. N. Harjicr, 
1929, n. 23). Tli(' total number has greatly increased. “ At t he time of the Sixteenth 
Party (-oiigress (1930) the number of primary Party organisations and candidate groups 
was 54,000 : by October 1, ]!)33, the number bad risen to 130,000.” Kagano\i(‘b added, 

“ 1 can give you data (ioncjcrning 150 shop organisations in 85 of the largest enterprises in 
whieli a total of 700,000 workers are employed, of whom 94,000 are commnnistK. Almost 
half llie mimber ol seeretaries ot sho]> Party tirganisatioiis in ilu'se enterprises joined the 
l*arty afti'r 1929, and only one-fourth joined the Party before and in 1925 ” {Report on 
the OrgnYiimiioiud Rrohh m.s of Party and Soviet Cojidrvetion, by L. ]VI. Kaganovich. 1934, 
pp. llh-llO). 

The few thousand l*arty imunlaTs who are entirely isolated, and not attached to any 
estalilishment nr (‘ntia-jirisc of any sort, include such exceptional persons as those working 
in unsalaried independenee as writ(‘rs, artists or .scientific researchers, or doctors confining 
themselves to jirivate prai'ticc. There may also be a fi'w^of them among the surviving 
independent jicasants, not being kulaks, outside the collective farm areas. But a much 
more eonsideralilc excerption numerically is afforded by those who are superannuated and 
retired from work, whilst not. abandoning Party membershif), tliough excused from paying 
I^i.rty dues. 

^ 3'he following explanation of the utility to the Party of the ei'll organisation is of 
interest. “ Nuclei are set up in factories, enterprises, ulTiecs, departments, in shops, shifts 
and so on. What are tlie advantage.s of this ? They he in the fact that all members of a 
nucleus ait‘ occupied in the same work, premises or loeality. They meet every day at 
work, know each at vork as well as at meetings. All momhors share its interests. TIio 
nucleus and individual members have v'i)i>ortunitic8 for a tliorough study of all aspects of 
work, of tlie whole administrative staff in their factory, and of the non- Party members 
there. The nucleus carries on daily, hourly work among the masses bringing tliem nearer 
to the l*arty and to communism. Through its iiiemhers the nucleus can find out the spirit 
of the masses, their dissatisfaction with the system of shifts, ventilation, etc., can carry 
on lively discussion of political questions, such as Stalin’s letter on the collective farms, 
and so on ” {Bolslu'vism for Beginners^ by P. Kerzhentsev, 1931, pp. 19, 20). 
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The duties of the Party organ are precisely formulated and universally 
understood. It has no formal authority in the enterprise within which 
it has established itself. Neither the organ nor its standing committee, 
nor the factory or institute Party committee representing all the cells in 
the enterprise, nor any of tlieir officers or members, can give any orders 
to the director or manager, or to the other workers, or to the trade union 
or cooperative officials or committees, or to the municipal soviet or officials. 
The organ cannot impose any policy or make any regulation for the enter- 
prise. What the cell and its members have to do is to carry on a persistent 
education of the other workers, and, by persuasion and personal example, 
to be perpetually influencing the whole organisation within which it lives, 
familiarising everyone with the slogans and latest decisions of the Com- 
munist Party ; in such a way as to attract, as new candidates for member- 
ship of the Party, tlie most suitable men and women ; and, above all, in 
such a way as to ensure that all the operations of the enterprise conform 
in all respects to the “ General Line 

For further elucidation of the working of the* Primary Party Organ in 
every kind of industrial establishment in the USSR, we giv(^ general 
descriptions by two competent and well-informed American observers, 
who naturally used the former name of cell. 

“ After the General Line has been mapped out by the Party Congress 
and the Congress of Soviets, the government departments, combines, 
trusts and factories work out the detailed application of these policies. 
It is then the task of the Party cells in the fiictories and villages to see 
that instructions are carried out. They must call attention to defects in 
production and administration, and make special efforts to overcome 
dilficulties. They attempt to accomplish this, not by direct interference 
witli the management, but by working through the Party members who 
are in tlie factory jnanagement, the board of the trust or combine, the 
factory committees and the trade unions. Whenever necessary the cell 
can appeal to the higher economic and trade union instanc(\s. Tlie Party 
cell, consisting primarily of workers in industry and agriculture, plays a 
leading role in increasing production, attaining higher laliour productivity, 
improving labour disc;*pline, and obtaining better labour conditions. 
Among other tasks, it is the duty of the Party cell to counteract bureau- 
cracy and to protect the interests of the workers against any infringement 
on the part of the administration. The dominating elements in the in- 
dividual management are the Party (^dl, the [trade union J factory com- 
mittee and the management. This combination is known as the ‘ triangle 
of factory control 

“ The Party c(dl . . . holds meetings and decivsions are reached in these 
meetings as to the position which the Party members are to take on any 
question which has arisen or is likely to arise. Then in trade union or 
other factory meetings the Party members vote unanimously for the pre- 
viously agreed-upon decision. Its power therefore is very great. The 
^ The Soviet Worker, by Joseph Freeman, 1932, pp. 96, 98. 
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Fabkom [trade union factory committee], since it is elected in a meeting 
in which the guidance has been given by the Party, is an organ which the 
Party cell not only dominates, but which is actually an organ of the cell. 
In other words, the Party cell is greatly superior in importance to the 
Fabkom. The Party cell is represented always by its secretary, and in 
practice it is he rather than the chairman of the Fabkom who is able to 
be a counterweight to the factory management. If any conflict arises, 
it is usually between the management of the factory and the secretary 
of the Party cell, who is naturally supported by the Fabkom. Conflicts 
between the Party cell and the management are not as likely to happen 
as might be thought, however, for the director of the factory is almost 
certain to be a communist (Party member) himself, and to have been 
appointed with the consent or even direction of the higher Party authorities. 
The Party cell, therefore, is by no means in a position to ride rough-shod 
over the decisions of the management. Furthermore, the point of view 
of the Party cell is not likely to be as antagonistic to that of the manage- 
ment, as would be true if the Fabkom were a counterweight independent 
of the Party. All orthodox members of the Party must support, heart 
and soul, the movement for rationalisation of industry, and for increasing 
the productivity of labour. The Party cell cannot, therefore, openly 
oppose the management in any move that it makes towards improving 
the efficiency and productivity of the factory. In this way the position 
of the Party in the factory organisation is an earnest that conflicts over 
attemi)ts to increase productivity will be reduced to a minimum. . . . 
Indeed, the influence of the Party organisation in the whole structure 
cannot be overestimated. It is a force which works directly among the 
personnel of industry to obtain support for official industrial policies, and 
welds the management and the Party labourers into an organisation whose 
responsibilities and duties as Party members are of more importance to 
them than their position in industry, be it as officers of labour unions, 
managers of factories, directors of trusts and syndicates, or even members 
of the Supreme Economic Council itself.” ^ 

Among the 130,000 cells, in some tens of thousands of enterprises of 
the most varied kinds, working under all sorts of conditions, there must 
necessarily be an almost endless variety. We give a few examples of cell 
activity or inactivity. 

In October 1932, when some alarm was felt about the crisis in agri- 
culture, a correspondent of the Moscow Daily News gave a detailed account 
of the work being done by the two Party cells among the hundreds of 
persons employed on a particular state farm (sovkhos). “ The two sec- 
tions into which the farm was divided had each its cell, with 12 and 8 
Party members respectively. These members, besides performing all the 
regular duties of a cell, had joined forces to drive their fellow- workers into 
a higher productivity. The twenty Party members had formed them- 
selves into five unofficial committees, two undertaking special responsi- 
^ The Economic Life of Soviet Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover, 1931, p. 36. 
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bility for the care of the two herds of cattle, two seeing to the management 
of the tractors and the building of the necessary bams, whilst the fifth 
conducted the persistent education and agitation. The cattle committees 
had«et up milk recording, with the result of demonstrating that the cows 
milked by Party members yielded, on an average, 5*1 litres per cow, as 
against only 4*2 litres per cow in non-Party hands. After getting the 
subject discussed at several meetings, 71 non-Party milk-women pledged 
themselves to increase cleanliness and regularity of feeding, with the inten- 
tion of reaching an average daily yield of G-5 litres. The committee on 
tractors held discussions with all the tractorists, who ultimately promised 
to reduce the average idle time of each machine from 45 to 20 per cent, 
and so carry out the plan of autumn ploughing well ahead of schedule time. 
Meaiiwhik'. all Party members and comsoinols have led extemporised 
brigades of non-Party workers of all ages in expeditions for collecting 
leaves, weeds and young shoots, which can be converted in the silo into 
fodder for the winter. The committee on education and agitation had 
got established two day scJiools for candidates on probation and an evening 
political school for all comers, working on a definite programme.’’ ^ 

Another vision of a cell is given in a resolution of severe reprimand 
passed by the central committee of the Communist Party in the Ukraine, 
about the failure of tlie C(dls and the Party factory committee in a great 
steel-works to get carried out the administrative reforms demanded by the 
Party authorities. “ The Party organisation in the Sta] steel-works has 
not yet introduced the principle of single manager in industry ; it has not 
yet abolished the threefold intervention by the diiector of tlie works, 
the secretary of the works committee and the secretary of the communist 
factory cell in the administrative and technical management of work. It 
has not yet stopped the unjust persecution of technicians and the inter- 
ference of the People’s Commissariat of Labour (SIC). The plenary 
session of the CC of UCP hereby d(*clares that all local branches of the CP 
shall hereafter prohibit all kinds of interference by the administrative and 
judicial authorities in tlie industrial life of iactories and workshops ; they 
shall discontinue the intolerable triple interference in the management of 
works ; and shall guaraiitee to the technical staff comj)Icte freedom in 
exercising their duties and free play to their initiative, for which they 
alone shall henceforth be responsible.” ^ 

In offices and institutions of every kind, in the kustar artel and in the 
consumers’ cooperative society, in the kolkhos and the sovkhos, what we 
have now to call the Primary Party Organ has substantially the same 
functions as in the factory or the mine. Everywhere it is s^ii organ of 
persistent political education of the masses among which its members 


^ “ How the Communist Party functions in lifting the Output on a State Farm ”, in 
Moscow Daily News, October 28, 1932. 

2 Resolution of CC of UCP, June 25, 1931, included in article by Sergius Prokopovich 
in The Slaiwiic Review, September 1931. The order which the guilty cells had ignored 
was that by the All-Union CC of the Communist Party relating to factory discipline 
described in Russia in Transition, by Elisha M. Friedman, 1933, p. 217. 
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work, and at the same time a persuasive instrument of extraordinary 
potency in securing — in the main, silently and unobtrusively — the putting 
in operation, by every kind of social or economic institution in the length 
and breadth of the USSR, of the policy as from time to time centfally 
determined. But, as tlie base of the hierarchy of committees and con- 
ferences of the Communist Party itself, the organ fulfils two other func- 
tions. It formulates and transmits the feelings and views of its own 
members, who, taken togctlier, make up the entire Party, to the central 
directing authorities thereof. And it affords opportunities for members 
to prove their qualifications for the responsible work of government, whilst 
at the same time providing an avenue for promotion in the necessarily 
extensive* staff of salaried officials in all the various branches of public 
work which is increasingly recruited from among the Party membersliip 
of proletarian or poor peasant (extraction. 


The District (Bayoyi) Conference 

All the Primary Organs within a geographical area, usually coinihlent 
with the soviet administrative district called a rayon, annually eh'ct in 
general meeting delegates to the Party rayon conferejice. This elects a 
]:)r(‘sident and secr(*tary (who must have three y(*ars' Party standing, and 
his election has to be approved by the next high(u* Party unit), together 
with a presidium or standing executive committee. The Party rayon 
conference choos(JS delegates to Dk Party republic conferences. 

The periodically meeting Party district or rayon conferenc^e, together 
with the district committee, has the duty of siqx^rvising and directing the 
work (d all its constituent organs. It sanctions tlie estahlisliinent of new 
ones. It is expected that the work (>f each district committee will t,ake 
up the whoh‘ time of two mi'inbers in addition to tiio sc'cretaTy, who rec.eive 
salari('-s from Part/v^ fuiids.^ 


The Bepnhlic Congress 

Each of tlie six smaller re])ubli(\s, excluding yie R)SFSR, has its own 
Party congress, that- of the Ukraine being of special importance and 
influence. In the Ukraine tlie republic Party congress is formed by dele- 
gates (‘leeded by tlu' region Party conferences of that republic, and it 
el(*cts, along with the inevitable Control'Commission, a central committee 
of tin* Ukraine Communist Party, which suporvis(*s and directs all the 
Party work. In the five smailer republics there may be Party congresses 
called for the whole republic, but th(*y are of considerably less importance. 

^ 111 both city and village the cells are also grouped geographically by local neighbour- 
hood for coordinatiou of work and mutual helpfulness. Thus, the larger cities have ward 
corainitteca, uniting the cells within each ward. In the rural areas there is a committee 
representing all the cells of each district containing at least three cells. These committees 
are enjoined to meet regularly, not leas than once a fortnight, in order to prevent incon- 
sistent or uncoordinated aefion by individual Primary Party Organs. 
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The USSR and RSFSR Party Congress 

The supreme Party congress for the whole USSR, including the 
RSi’SR, consists of delegates elected by all the region conferences through- 
out the whole area, together with delegates elected directly by the republic 
Party congress of each republic. 

The USSR Party congress used to meet annually, then usually every 
two or three years, and now apparently only every four years, when over 
a thousand delegates and alternates assemble at Moscow. So large and 
so infroquenfc a congress can do little but listen to set speeches, and formally 
ratify what has been done by the Central Committee of the Party (CC of 
CP) which it elects. It is, however, usefully supplemented by a less formal 
gathering, called an All-Union Party Conference, not mentioned in the 
Rules, but meeting prior to each congress — latterly one or two years 
before — and attended only by the presidents or secretaries of the local 
Party organisations. 

The distinction in function between ihe All-Union Party congresses and 
the All-Union Party conferences is not clear to us, except that it is the 
congress which elects the Central Committ(^e, together with the Com'- 
mission of Party Control, and which ratifies their actions ; and that it is 
only the decisions of the (congress which are formally binding, those of the 
conference, if in tlie nature of new departures, requiring ratification by the 
Central Committee. The. alternating congresses and conferences are both 
numbered successively ; thus the Seventh Party Conference of 1918 pre- 
ceded the Seventh Party Congress of 1919, and so on, the interval gradually 
widening until the Seventeenth Party Conference of 1932 preceded the 
Seventeenth Party Congress of 1934 by nearly two years. But we cannot 
detect any diflercnce betweim the usual business, or the subjects d(^alt 
with, by the one and the other. Both listen to long and elaborate accounts 
of the progress made in various departments of administration, together 
with ambitious projects for the future. Ntdtlier spend much time, if any, 
in dealing with Party, as distinguished from soviet, affairs. During the 
years 1924-1928 both were the scene of heated discussions on principles 
or theories of public pciicy between the spokesmen of opposing factions, 
which always ended in resolutions on matters of faiit being passed by 
overwhelming majorities, or even unanimously. Both congress and con- 
ference serve, in reality, the same purpose of wide and resounding demon- 
strations of policy and progress ; and both are made the means of impress- 
ing upon the local representatives the common policy of the Party, against 
which only theoretical objections have usually been made. Moreover, both 
are useful in bringing representatives from distant parts into touch with the 
supreme administrators at Moscow. It is to be noted that, whereas both 
these bodies originally met annually, and then biennially, each of tliem now 
meets only every four years, the congress two years after the conference,^ 

^ The proceedings of all the snecossivo All-Union Party congresses and conferenccis 
can he most conveniently folloAved in Uistoite du, parii communislQ dc VUliSS, ])y E. Yaro- 
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The Central Authority 

The Central Committee (CC of CP), consisting in 1935 of 70 memj)ers, 
with 68 substitutes or alternates, is the real governing authority of the 
Party. But as it meets at most only about a dozen times a year, its 
authority is practically exercised by the president, the general secretary 
(Stalin), the three assistant secretaries, and the two influential committees 
that it elects, together with the elaborately organised scries of departments 
now developed under their supervision. The committees are («) the 
Politbureau, now composed of 10 members and 5 candidates ; and (b) the 
Orgbureau having 10 members and 2 candidates. The Party Congress 
also elects the Central Control Commission (now called Commission of 
Party Control), and the Auditing (formerly Central Revision) Commission, 
both of members not included in the above, who must be of ten years’ 
Party standing. The duty of these commissions is to see that the decisions 
of the Party congress are carried out, and also to organise and direct the 
constant “ cleansing ” (cliistka) and periodical ‘‘ purging ” of the Party 
membership. The Party Control Commission, which often meets jointly 
with the plenum of the Central Committee in order to beconu^ fnlly 
acquainted with its policy,^ maintains the record of every Party member 
in the USSR, and deals with every accusation or suspicion of delincpioncy. 
Its operations locally were, until 1934, priictically merged with the 
organisation of the Workers’ find Peasants’ Inspection, which are elsewhere 
described. 2 


The Central Committee 

In the Central Committee, to which the periodically meeting All- 
Union Congress of the Communist Party ent rust s complete j)owers between 
Congresses, we come very near to the heart of the whole constitutional 

slavsky, I'ariH, li)31 ; or in in the Ouiliim History of the Bolshevik Parly of the 

Soviet Vnion, l>y N. Popov, 2 vols., London, 1935, translated from the 16th llussian odiiion. 
(Noither of those works is froo from bias in doscribing thi‘ factional diffiToncos.) 

At the Seven toonth Party Congress in 1935 there won* 1225 delegates with full pow'ers, 
and 736 cainlidates with only consultative voice. Ainon^j, those with full powers, 598, 
or 48*5 ptu’ cent, attended for the first time. About 80 per cent of the wdiolo had entered 
the Party before 1920, nearly a quarter of whom had done “ underground work ” i)rior 
to 1917. Three-quarters of the whole had fought m the Civil War. The number of 
delegates from among the workers in agriculture and transport was greater than over 
before {Moscow Daily liews, February 3, 1934).' 

^ Thus it did so in January 1933 in what Kaganovich termed “ a truly historical 
plenum. This plenum was held on the border-line between the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans. It summed up the tremendous construction of the First Five-Year Plan, 
gave an analysis of the political significance of these results, mapped out the roads for 
to-morrow, raised fundamental problems before our Party for a roinpleto and lengthy 
phase of development. The plenum discussed four questions . . . the first the results of 
the Five-Year Plan. The second about the political sections of the machine-tractor 
stations, or essentially about the current tasks of the Party in the villages. The third, the 
inner Party situation, about the anti-Party grouping of Smirnov, Eismont and Tolmachev. 
Finally, the fourth question, about the cleansing of the Party ” {Moscow Daily News, 
January 24, 1933). 

* See Appendix VI. to Part I. , 
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organism of the USSR.^ The Central Committee varies slightly in num- 
bers from time to time. As elected in January 1934, it comprised nearly 
as many alternates or substitutes as members. These candidates may 
attend the meetings, but do not vote unless they are chosen to fill vacancies. 
The committee must meet every three months, and now meets usually for 
two or three days monthly, when its members are supplied beforehand 
with reports and drafts for their consideration. These papers are prepared, 
and policy and decisions are provisionally formulated, by the standing 
sub-committees, the Politbureau and the Orgbureau, having at their com- 
mand an extensive and highly trained secretariat, and consisting each of 
nearly a dozen members, at whose incessant meetings the current business 
is attended to. The Central Committee has a presidium of four members 
and four alternates, which consults with the Politbureau. It is agreed on 
all hands that it is in the Politbureau, which has always included the 
principal national leaders for the time being, nearly all of whom hold 
important executive offices in the Soviet Government, that the real power 
resides. This is, however, true only in the sense that the Politbureau, in 
consultation with the presidium of the Central Committee, can normally 
count on the support of the plenum of the Central Committee, the next 
meeting of which is at most only a few weeks off ; just as the Central 
Committee itself presumes on the support of the All-Union Congress of the 
Party, whose next meeting may be three or four years off. But this 
support has not been (and even to-day is not) invariably forthcoming. 
“ There has always been opposition within the Communist ranks **, writes 
a careful observer.^ In J9J7, in 1921, in 1923, in 1926 and 1927, to say 
nothing of minor quarrels, there were, at the Central Committee and Party 
Congress, definite factions led by successive leaders advocating rival 
theories, which were fought out in repeated debates and oratorical con- 
troversies. There have been, at all times since 1917, not only differences 
of opinion within the Party, but even hot controversies among the leaders 
as to policy ; sometimes, as in the struggle with tlie Trotskyists, extending 
over years, and arousing considerable public discussion.^ Thus, whilst 


^ The Buies of the Communist Party ^ edition of 1934, gives the following reference to the 
Central Committee : “ The Central Committee during the interval between congresses, 
guides the eiiLiro work of the Party ; represents the Party in its relations with other Parties 
(the Communist Parties of other countries), organisations and institutions ; forms various 
l^arty institutions and guides their activities ; appoints the editorial staffs of the central 
organs working under its control and confirms the appointments of the editors of the Party 
organs of big local organisations ; organises and manages enterprises of public importance ; 
distributes the forces and resources of the Party, and manages the central funds. The 
Central Committee directs the work of the central soviet and public organisations through 
the Party Groups in them ” {Buies, par. 33). 

2 Jerome Davis, in Soviet Bussia in the Second Decade., edited by Stu a,rt Chase and others. 
New York, 1928, p. 157, where a useful summary of these factions is givbn. 

3 As we have mentioned, the Party Buies actually prescribe discussion in the All- 
Union Party Congress in certain cases. 

Moreover, there is provision for discussion in every local committee or cell, in connec- 
tion with each successive Party Congress, first of the theses, on reports, which the (Antral 
Committee proposes to lay before the Congress, and, subsequently, of the resolutions 
and decisions passed by the Congress. This wide circulation among the entire Party 
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the majority among the little group of leaders normally gets its way, it 
docs not do so without having to take seriously into account whatever 
conflicting opinions may be entertained among the colossal Party member- 
ship, as voiced by particular leaders on controversial points, and occa- 
sionally not without having to introduce into its policy the modifications 
necessary to secure unanimity.^ 

What in the USSR is exceptional, and even unique, is the fact that the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, and its most important sub- 
committee, the Politbureau, which arc not known to the written con- 
stitution, or to the codes, and are nominally not organs of the government 
at all, are constantly occupied, not with the internal business of the 
Communist Party itself, but mainly, and sometimes almost exclusively, 
with the policy and tlie practice, the legislation and the administration of 
every department of the soviet state. Tlie members of the Politbureau 
plainly feel themselves to be personally responsible for the whole govern- 
ment of the country. Although tlie Party Rules declare (No. 28) that 

the Central Committee regularly informs the Party organisations of its 
work ”, the committee naturally keeps its internal proceedings strictly 
confidential, and no account of the discussions is ever published.^ But 
in April 1928 the widely circulating newspaper Izvestia gave, possi])Iy by 
inadvertence, the prospective ag(mda for the ensuing half-year, not only 
of the plenum of tlu^ Central Committee, but incidentally also of the 
Politbureaii, as confirmed by the Central Committee, in conjunction with 
the Central Control Commission. This skeleton agenda for the ensuijig 
six months, which naturally does not include the matters of urgency 
demanding consideration at each meeting, makes evident how compre- 
hensive is the control that the Party maintains, as a matter of course, 
over every part of soviet policy and its execution. We give the complete 
text, although we are unfortunately not in a. position even to enumerate 
the elaborate reports which w(‘re evidently })re])ar(;d for circulation before 
each me(‘ting.^ 

raeniherHhip is dolibt'ratt'ly proinokul as the best nieaiis of securing active euncurnMieo 
in policy. 

* The ])leniim of tlie Central C'oninnttet; will even go so far in su})port of the majority 
of the ]\)litbnreaTi as summarily to remove from the Tohtyurtiaii any member who per- 
siste^ntly and obstinately sots Ins will against that of the majority. Thus in 1929, after 
Bukharin had been removed by the Commiern from tlu? presidium of its owm executive 
committei', “ the plenum |of the (Vntral (Uinimiftee of the Party] deert'es the removal of 
comrade Bukharin, wlio is the ideologist of Bight Deviation, from tlie Poliihuieau ”. 

* What is given to the press is a bare statement of the subjeids considered. Thus, 

“ the Plenum assembled on November 17, 1929. The Plenum examined the following 
questions : (1) instruetions as regards the control figures of the national economy for 
1929 IK) ; (2) problems and further tasks of Kolkhos oonstruc;tion ; (9) report of the Central 
Committee of the fk)mmunist Party of the Ukraine on work in the village ; (4) Union of 
the Commissariat of Agriculture; (5) the fulfilment of the decisions of the July 1928 
plenum of the Central (Control C^ommittee on the preparation of tcehiiical cadres.” 

® In October 1927 it appeared t hat a member of the Central Ccmmitlee, who dissented 
from the proposals of the Politbureau, complained — as such momhers in all bodies fre- 
quently do — that ” the theses have been distributed to us, members of the Central Com- 
mittee, only a few hours before the plenary meeting of the (central Committee. . . . To 
undertake a serious discussion of these theses ... it is necessary to give more time to 







The Agenda 

1 April. Crop movement. 

2 ,, Programme of the Communist International. 

3 Slay. Improvement of higher and middle technical educational 

institutions with a view to the training and use of “ red ” 
specialists and economic workers. 

4 ,, Radio and cinema betterments. 

5 ,, Universal obligatory primary education. 

6 June. State and financial conditions of the railways. 

7 ,, Position and betterment of constructioi\. 

8 ,, Seven-hour work day. 

9 July. Reorganisation of the People's Commissariat for Trade of the 

USSR. 

10 ,, Rationalisai ion of industry. 

1 1 Aug. National defence. 

]2 ,, Collective and soviet esi ates. 

13 Sept. Control figures of ])eople's economy for 1928-1929. 

14 ,, Industrial and financial plan for 1928-1929. 

15 ,, Execution of export and import and foreign exchange plans 

for 1927- 1928, ami ]»lans for 1928 1929. 

16 Oct. Execution of 1927-1928 budget and the budget ])lans for J928-- 

1929. 

17 ,, Results of bank mergers and reorganisation of the Stafe Bank. 

18 ,, Political and (economic work in the Ukraine. 

19 Nov. Struggle with bureaucratism in the state and economic machine. 

20 ,, Th(i Eive-Year economic plan.^ 

After confirmation by the plenum of the Central (\>mmitt(*e, the 
decisions of tlic*, Politbureau are often published broadcast in the news- 
papers, eit/her in the spe(Mdies of the leaders, or as long and detailed sclieines 
of fidministrative reform in j)a.rticulaT departments. Or they may take 
the form of actual decrees avowedly binding upon every member of the 
Communist Party, whether in his public capacity as people’s commissar, 
member of a, trust or com^bine, director or works manager ; or in his j)rivate 
capacity a.s a citizen. Such decrees sometimes bear only the signatuni of 
Stalin, as General Secretary of the Party. Sometimes they arc signed also 
by Molotov, as president of tin; Sovnarkom (or cabinet) of tlie USSR. 
Sometimes the co-signatory will 1 h‘ Kalinin, who has for so many y(‘ars 
been the president of the presidium of the All-Union C'entral Executive 
Committee (TSIK), who may be taken to represent the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, the supremo legislative authority. We have laxm unable to 

them than has been given by will of thfi Pobthuroaii ” {Soiief, Jluhi m Russia, by W. R. 
Batsell, 1929, p. 71/))^ 

^ Izvestid, April 12, 1928 ; Rule In Rvssia^ by W. K. liatsoll, 1929, pp. 714-715. 

It may be doubted whether any CJahinet of a Parliamentary D(‘.mocra('y^ organises so com- 
pletely in advance its consideration of tlie subjects to which it can bo foreseen that special 
attention will have to be given. 
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understand on what basis these signatures are chosen for particular docu- 
ments ; or what exactly is the distinction between them and laws formally 
“enacted by the All-Union Congress of Soviets with the concurrence of the 
two chambers of its Central Executive Committee.^ But there can^be 
no doubt that Stalin correctly described the situation when he referred to 
the supreme expression of the guiding function of our Party. In the 
Soviet Union, in the land whore the dictatorship of the proletariat is in 
force, no important political or organisational problem is ever decided by 
our soviets and other mass organisations^ withoiit directives from our Party, 
In this sense, we may say that the dictatorship of the proletariat is, 
substantially, the dictatorship of the Party as the force which efEectively 
guides the proletariat.” ^ 

It must be emphasised that the Central Committee does not limit its 
intervention in the government of the USSR to what may be considered 
legislation, even in its widest sense. Acting with the Control Commission, 
now the Commission of Party Control, which is separately elected by the 
Party Congress, the Central Committee, at the instance of both its sub- 
committees, is perpetually directing the executive work of the far-flung 
Party membership. This we have already noticed with regard to the 
Primary Party Organs and Party Groups, through which the supervision 
and control are exercised over the lower stages of the soviet hierarchy ; 
and through the district committees of the Party, with the aid of the exten- 
sive salaried stafi maintained by the Party itself at every nodal point 
throughout the USSR.^ Duriitg the years 1932 and 1933 there were 
three new (l(welopmciits, in what may be called direct projections ” of 
the autliority of the Central Committee, outside the Party hierarchy, by 
wdiich groups of Party nuimbers were placed actually within the adminis- 
trations conducted by People’s Commissars, in order to control them in 

^ All AitK^rican observer notes this issue of doerccs as a cliango of practice. “ With 
the resuinjitinn oi the socialist olTcnsivc under the leadership of the Party, the lino between 
Party and povornment has all but disappeared. The Five-V^ear Plan was a Party plan, 
later formally sanc’tioned by the government. Then gradually the Party has adopted the 
practice of issuing orders which iH'Come h^gislative without any formal action by a govern- 
ment body ” {Making Bolsheviks, by H. N. Harper, 1981, p. 8). 

To the conslitulional student it is no less interesting to find these decrees often signed 
also by tlie leading official of the organisation (diiefly affected by them, signifying the con- 
currence of its own governing committee. Thus, a decree albibting the consumers’ cooiiera- 
tivc organisalion wdl lie signed also by Zclenski, the president of Oentrosoyus ; and one 
transforming trade union organisation or policy also by Shvernik, the general secretary 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). 

2 Leninism, by .T. Stalin, vol. i., 1928, p. 33. , 

“ Tlio staff of full-time salaried offioors employed directly by the Party, and paid from 
Party funds, is both ('xteiisive and varied. The staff’ at headquarters alone now approaches 
a thousand persons. Tliroughout the USSR the Party staff was stated in 1927 as 24,000 
{Soviet Jlnssia in the Second Decade,, edited by Stuart Chase and others. Now York, 1928, 
p. IfiO). It has since considerably increased ; although the fifty thousand or so members 
who were, in 1930 and 1933, “ sent to the agricidtural front ”, and in the latter year, also 
to the “ transport, front ”, are probably borne on the budgets of the commissariats for 
agriculture and railways. 

The Party receipts from fees on a membership of between two and three millions must 
bo somewhere in the neighbourhood of TiO million roubles a year. No accounts have ever 
been published, even to the Party members themselves. 
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the direction of reform. One of these developments, the establishment of 
Machine and Tractor Stations, throughout a large part of the agricultural 
are|i, we have already described in connection with the newly appointed 
USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture. Here we need only notice that 
all the chiefs of these Machine and Tractor Stations, and tlie majority of 
their working staffs, numbering altogether many thousands of men and 
women, were chosen from among trusted Party members of long standing 
and good reputation, by the responsible officers of the Orgbureau, under 
the direction of the Central Committee, by whom also their allocation to 
the several districts was determined. It should be said that the newly 
appointed USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture, himself a Party 
member, to whom the chiefs of the Machine and Tractor Stations were 
made nominally responsible, warmly welcomed this intervention of the 
Central Committee in the difficult administrative task that he had under- 
taken. 

In the following year (May 1933) the Central Committee, again in 
concert with the USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture, suddenly made 
the appointment of about 25,000 selected Party members to constitute a 
new staff of policy sections which were placed in virtual control of 
a large proportion of the state and collective farms, with instructions to 
‘‘ clean up ” the mass of inefficiency, negligence and positive damage to 
public property into which the sullenness and individual greed of the 
“old man peasant”, who bad been pressed into the new collective 
organisations — if not also the factor of deliberate sabotage by disaffected 
citizens— -had brought some of the sovkhosi and many of the kolkhosi. 
All these policy sections were placed under a special chief, very carefully 
selected by the Central Committee, who was to v/ork in the Commissariat 
of Agriculture itself, and be second only to the People’s Commissar. Under 
the direction of this Chief of the Polic)^ Sections, assisted by the new 
Assistants also selected by the Central Committee, the “ policy sections ” 
were to have charge of all the Part}?' work on the farms ; they were to 
“ distribute the Party forces ” as might be required ; and they were to 
coordinate their activities with the territorial Party committees, which 
were instructed to renefer all possible assistance in their work. It is to 
be noticed that the blame for the inefficiency was }>laced on Party members 
and non-Party workers alike. The task of th(‘. new policy stictions was 
generally to spur the Party members and the active non-Party men to 
higher achievements ; to enforce “ proletarian discipline ” ; to combat 
“ absenteeism and loafing ” ; to raise the technical qualifications of both 
Party and non-Party workers ; and to conduct a systeinatic struggle 
against class enemies, kulaks and wreckers who arc at present rather 

^ What is often translated as “ political sections ” (politotdoli) has nothing to do with 
“ politics ”, in the ordinary usage of that word. What the iiolitotdel is ap]>ointed for, is 
to put in operation a given “ policy ”, which may relate to agriculture or railway adminis- 
tration or anything else. It corresponds most closely in England with a “ government 
commissioner ” sent by the Cabinet to a Crown Colony or to a provincial centre in order 
to “ get done ” certain specific things. , 
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being encouraged by the easy-going attitude taken towards them by the 
Communists 

The third of these developments concerned the Commissariat of Kail- 
ways, where a similar mass of inefficiency had become apparent, with the 
result that the lines had become overwh(dmed with the continually 
increasing passenger and freight traffic. In June 1933 the Central Com- 
mittee decreed the appointment of some thousands of trusted Party mem- 
bers as policy sections ” in the railway administration, stationing them 
at every railway depot, warehouse, engine-house and important junction. 
Here, under the orders of a newly selected (Jliief of the Kailwav Policy 
Sections, who took up his abode in the Commissariat of Kailways, as 
second only to the People’s Commissar, the Party members detailed for 
the policy sections were instructed peremptorily to “ cut out red tape to 
put an end to delays and stoppages, to expose and dismiss employees of 
any grade wlio u.re guilty of idhuiess or negligence, or even of failure to im- 
proA^e f/heir teelinic'al qualifications ; whilst new scales of pay were to l)e intro- 
duced, finally ‘^liquidating the petty bourgeois id(‘al of equality of wages, 
whicdi stands in the way of effective organisation of an ellicient service 

At the Seventeenth i^arty Congress in 1934 the temporary projections 
of the Party into the agricultural districts were regularised by being 
absorbed into the regional Party organisations thtmiselves. The policy 
sections (})olitotdeli) attached either to the Machine and Tractor Stations, 
or to th('. kolkhosi and sovkhosi, c(*ase to exist as such, a-nd their member- 
ships are added to those of the Primary Party Organs and the regional 
Party committees, which have to be reorganised into half a dozen separate 
braiudies c.oi responding with those of th(‘- Central Party organisation. The 
policy sections were considered to liave successfidly accomplished the task 
assigned to tlnun of changing the meiitality of the kolkhos meml)ers and 
of ensuring the ])rot,ection of piddic })rop(‘rty. But exj)(‘rience had proved 
that the poli(‘y sections were no longer sutlicient to conduct the greatly 
imu'easod and more (jornplex work of the ])resent-day kolkhos village. It 
was no longer a. question of organising sowing, harvesting and grain collec- 
tion, for which the policy sections were form(‘d, and it was felt that the 
normal Party and soviet organisations were moit^ competent to deal with 
all the political, economic, educational, social and other work of tlic 
villages.- 

The Motives for Party Membership 

Those who are sceptical about the achievements of Soviet Communism, 
and, ind(H‘d, all students of social organisation, will naturally ask what 

^ St‘o tlir IcMigthy ro.soliitioii of tlio Joint ricniini oi tlio Central Cominittoo and ilie 
Central (\)nl,rol Coiuniitlee of the CommuniHt Pcarlx, in the Report of L. M. Kaganovich, 
whicli filled eight columns of tlio Moacow Daily January 16, 19.‘13. 

2 Report Oil the Oryanimtional ]*robli'iiis of Party and iSorict Conslructiony by L. M. 
Kaganovich, to tlH^ Seventeenth Party (\>ngress, 1934, loO pp. \Vith legard to the policy 
seetioiiB (politotdeli) assigned to th(’ railway syst.eni, it- may be inferred that, as Kaganovich 
in 1935 heeamo People’s Commissar for tins serviec, these will 1 h‘ gradnally absorbed either 
into the railway serviec itself, or into the \pcal Party organisations connected therewith. 
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can be the motives that induce large and ever-increasing numbers of men 
and women — throughout 1930-1934 to the number of thousands every 
week — voluntarily to join the Communist Party. Why should they seek 
membership of a body which requires of them a relatively high standard 
of personal behaviour ; a life of implicit obedience to the commands of 
superior authorities ; perpetual submission to a discipline enforced by 
penalties which are often severe ; and the abandonment of individual 
acquisitiveness of pecuniary wealth ? First, we may place the impulse 
of a faith — to be subsequently described — ^whiidi communists will not allow 
us to call a new religion, but which has all the impelling force that religions 
have elsewhere possessed. Whatever may be thought of Soviet Com- 
munism, it certainly seems to give to its adherents not only a sure and 
certain conviction of absolute truth, but also the consciousness of a special 
mission for the improvement of humanity, a mission intensely attractive, 
in the twentieth century, to young and ardent spirits. Of its eventual 
success, in the completes transformation of human society throughout the 
world, they entertain no doubt. Difficulties do not daunt them. Hard- 
ships and suffering, even on the largest scale, do not slacken the recruiting. 

Secondly, there is the desire, much more widely spread than is com- 
monly supposed, for fuller opportunity to exercise one’s persoiuihty ; the 
wish to wield influence in the little world in which ovt'.ry individual lives ; 
the ambition t-o rise to work of “ greater responsibility ” — in short, the 
craving, even of the ordinary man or woman, for power. Tt is note- 
worthy that, as will be subsequently d(‘scribed, the main object and 
pur])Ose of public education in the US8K, from tlie nursery school up to 
the highest technical institute and university college, is to arouse in the 
pupils, even those of the poorest parents, this desire for individual expan- 
sion, and in every way to foster its development in as large a pro])ortion 
of tlui population as possilde. With the accumulation of ]>ersonal wealth 
barred, membership of the Party offers, in the USSR, at any rate to all 
but the infinitesimal number of artistic or intellectual geniustss, the only 
opportunity of “ rising in the world 

These motives, it will be allowed, are not in themselves unworthy of 
respect. With the statisjtics of the past eighteen yc'iirs before^ us, we can- 
not doubt their proven efficacy ni securing the recruiting of millions of 
members. Jhit does the incentive hist I Can a Party grown to such 
magnit/ude maintain throughout its colossal membership Jj(uiin’s standard 
of personal conduct ; devotion to Party duty ; implicit obcdi(*nc'‘ to the 
common will, and pecuniary self-abnegation '( Communists freidy admit 
the frequent presence, in tiie Party membcTship, of baciksliding and sloth ; 
of hyj)Ocrisy and self-seeking ; of disgra.(^cful personal mis(iondu(;t ; of 
“ right ” and “ left ” deviations from the General Line ; of jealousies 
and perverted ambitions, leading to intrigues and factionalism. These 
evil influences, they suggest, cannot be wholly excluded. But they can 
be kept down by vigilant and perpetual scrutiny of the behaviour of all 
the members, and by the drastic disciplining, even to peremptory expul- 
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sion from the Party, that is constantly going on, of members found guilty 
of offences against communist ethics. 

This disciplining, and removal of offenders against communist ethics, 
and the periodical “ purging ” of the lists, is carried on in a manner and 
to an extent which is, we think, unknown in any other organisation in the 
world. Any member of the Party who falls below the standard set for a 
Party member is dealt with, first by the Party organ to which he belongs, 
and further by the Central Commission of Party Control, which investigates 
every accusation or report that is received. There is, accordingly, in the 
present gigantic mcimbership, a constant hail of cautions and reprimands, 
private or public, followed if necessary by disciplinary removal or de- 
motion ; suspension from membership for a year or more ; or summary 
expulsion from the Party, coupled , in serious cases, by notification through- 
out the departments that the delinquent is to be refused employment in 
any resjionsible position ; or, wliere necessary, by communication of the 
offence to the department of the procurator with a view to criminal 
prosecution.^ 

The misconduct of the Party member to which serious attention is 
called may be of various kinds. Any manner of life habitually incon- 
sistent with “ communist ethics ” will lejid to trouble. Thus, drinking is 
not forbidden, nor a failure to live continuously up to the highest sexual 
standards. But habitual drunkenness which impairs health and judg- 
ment, or a. loos(^ living that causes public scandal, is severely dealt with. 
Peculation or embezzlement, involving public loss, not only entails 
expulsion from the Party but is also referred to the Procurator for criminal 
prosecution ; as ma,y also a high degree of negligence causing waste or 
damage*. Ostentatious expenditure, or a luxurious standard of life incurs 
criticism, a,nd may easily lead to censure as being “ inconsistent with 
communist (*thlc.s ", On the whole, tliere appears to be a steadily rising 
standard of personal conduct from one end of the U8SB to the other. 
With the increasing influence of the comsoraols, there seems even to be a 


^ S<*il)crti izivt'S llu' following taMo compiled from figures published by the Party ” 
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27,340 


“ The Party press publishes an accurate list giving the nanu's of the expelled and the 
causes of (‘X pulsion, 'raluilating these lists for the first quarter of the year 1928 T found 
that iK'ariy half of all the expulsions had been effected on the ground of ‘ official derelic- 
tions ’ (eml)ez,'/l('m(‘nt and veiiality ), and on account of drunkenness, or (a special head) 
‘ s^^stematic diunkenness ’. 1 do not thmk that the frequency of these offences in the 

cx])ulsion list signifies tliat su< h oft’enees are really very common in Bolshevik party life, 
foi 1 hold, ratlu'r, thal tlie figures indieate the importance the party attaches to tlie good 
behuvionr of its inenibers. Certainly, m view of the general frequency of alcoholism in 
Russia, the nnnibi r of tlrunkards in the list of the expelled is not large. 1 want to emphasise 
tlie fact that nowhere have 1 met so largo a number of fanatical teetotallers as among the 
Bolsheviks, whoso ranks likewise contain an increasing proportion of non-smokers — which 
also means a great deal in Russia ” {Bad Bussia, by Theodor Seibert, 1931, p. 143). 
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growing ‘‘ puritanism ” in manners and morals expected from the Party 
member. This we describe in our subsequent Chapter XII., entitled 
“ TIhe Good Life 

The Purging of the Party 

In addition to this perpetual Party “ cleansing ” in detail, the entire 
membership, the whole of the millions, are periodically subjected, one by 
one, to a simultaneous public inquisition into their individual character 
and conduct, with the intention and result of eliminating, even by the 
hundred thousand, those who are deemed unworthy of retention in the 
Party. 

Of these systematic and simultaneous Party purgings there have 
already been several. The first was made on Lenin’s suggestion in 1921, 
“ when the Party consolidated its ranks at the time of the transition to 
the New Economic Policy ” ; and some 250,000 members and candidates 
— about one-third of the then total — were excluded.^ Tliis first Party 
purging was followed in the subsequent years by a series of 2)artial measures. 
Thus, in 1924, there was a systematic testing of the members and candi- 
dates in all the cells not engaged in productive industry, then cornprising 
about one-fourth of the Party membership ; and of this number about 60 
per cent were expelled from the Party. In 1926 there was u similar but 
less complete testing of the cells in the villages, with numerous exclusions. 
A complete re-registration of members was made in 1927, when some 
46,000 — chiefly persons guilty of “ deviation ” from the General Line — 
were quietly dropped. The second complete Party purging, mainly 
directed against industrial malingerers or persons of disgraceful conduct, 
together with those who had neglected or refused to carry out the Party 
policy, was decided on at the November plenum of the Central Committee 
in 1928, and undertaken in 1929, on the inauguration of the first Five- 
Year Plan and the campaign for the development of the collective farms ; 
when the exclusions numbered over 100,000, or nearly one-tenth of the 
whole. The third purging of the Party took place in the first year (1953) 
of the struggle for the Second Five-Year Plan, when about a quarter of a 
milhon, or one-eighth of the whole, were removed from the membership 

^ The Control CommisHion was established ... in 1920, wlien it became evident that 
communists in important positions were becoming involved jn actions that comj)romi8ed 
their political principles. At first a communist convicted of taking bribes, of drunkenness 
or of misuse of power would bo summarily shot. But when the promulgation of the New 
Economic Policy greatly increased the number of communists who wtsrc actively concerned 
in the management of trade and industry, and so put additional temj>tations in their 
way, the earlier method of summary discipline was abandoned in favours of a judgment 
pronounced in the Party court, the Control Commission. The first act of this unique 
commission was to require all members of the Party to apply for re-registration. Every 
one of its 600,000 members had therefore to submit to an investigation before ho was 
readmitted to the Party. In this way more than 250,000 members considered 1/0 bo of 
the arrivist and careerist typo lost their Party ticket in 1921. Since then the watch kept 
by the Control Commission and the periodical cleansings of the Party have been considered 
the surest way of countering the changed psychology and outlook of members ” {After 
Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, p. 63). , 
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roll. This “ third Party purging ”, so the Central Committee of the Party 
declared, “ must be thoroughly organised ... its main intention must 
be directed to improving the qualitative composition of the organisation. 
Only those comrades can remain in the Party who are wholly devoted to 
the working class : who places the interests of communism and tJie Party 
above everything.” 

The special features of the purge of 1933 appear to have been (a) the 
attention paid to ensuring that every member should have a competent 
knowledge of the Party programme and the most important decisions, so 
as to be able to explain them to the non-Party masses ; {h) the strict 
(jxamination, in “ tlie nuclei attached to tlie non-productive under- 
takings ”, of the conduct of those who ‘‘ abuse the Party position for 
personal ends, embezzlement, nepotism, careerism, bur(‘au(;ratic attitude 
towards the masses ” ; and (c), in the rural districts, the sharp scrutiny 
of the way ea(*.li member “ is fighting for the . . . fulfilling of the obliga- 
tions of the collective farms . . . against the kulak and his agents ”, and 
how he is protecting the socialist common property ”, especially on the 
sovkhosi and the kolkhosi. But it was recognised by the Party authori- 
ties, a|)parently for the first time, that not every oik', of the three million 
members and candidates could successfully demonstrate a complete 
understanding of Marxism ; and many were relegated to a new category of 
subordinate i*onnec/tion with the Party, under the desigruition of sym- 
pathisers ”. '' It not infrequently happens ”, reportcid Pravda^ “ tliat a 

comra,de, although h(‘. may be peis{uinlly quite loyal to the soviet power, 
as a Party member may damage the movement in practice, even without 
willing it, if he is not yet in a position to l(‘ad the collective peasants or 
the non-party workers in the interests of the Party. Here is the case, 
not of a Party inemlxu*, but of a comrade who sym])athises with the 
Party. 8iich synqiahhising comrades often hasten to join the organisa- 
tion, not understanding that- there is a diiiereiicti bet ween a. comrade who 
wishes to h(‘lp tin* Party, and a J^irty member, Avho must, possess the 
necessary ]ireparat.ion in order to be able to lead the non-Party masses 
under the slogans of the Party.” ^ 

How is so huge an operation .as the individua*! testing and examination 
of more tluin thi-ee million members carried out 'i The whole jnirging 
is conducted under a Central Cleansing Commission, sjiecially a-i^pomted 
by the Central Committee, w'hich forms cleansing commissions for each 

^ “The Party pur^inp; in the USSR”, PrarJa, 12, 10IJ2, sammarist d in 

Jntnuatioiuil Porrcfipontlrncc. JJc'Coinbrr 15, 1932 ; Civic Training in Soviet Russia, 
by IS. liar])er, 1929, pp, 20-21 (a i)rfvious actouul) ; many refer nees in Moscow Daily 
News during May and .lime 1933 may bo referred to. An illuniiiii' 1 ing address by L. M. 
Kaganovich to a meeling of active Party members at Mt)scow (-n May 27, 1933, was 
published (in English) under the title Pinging the Party (Cooperat ve rnblishing Society 
of h'ort'igii Workers, Moseow, 1933, 32 p]).). A fuUer account wdl be found in Bolshevik 
Verification and Purging of the Party Ranks, by E. Yaroslavsky (Mos(!ow, 1933, 66 pp., 
same publisher). 3'liis gives, for each ' ear, 1921-1932, the statistics of reeniiting, resigna- 
tions and ex])ulsions ; and also, lor 1905, and for each year 1917-1932, the i)erccntage of 
workers, peasants and others in the membership. 
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RSFSR province and each of the smaller republics, consisting of half a 
dozen tried and trusted members of long standing. These provincial 
commissions appoint district cleansing commissions of three members each. 
If the Party membership in a given district is less than 500, these district 
commissions take direct charge of the cleansing. If the membership is 
more than 500, the district commission appoints cell or nucleus com- 
missions, also of three members each, who must be of at least seven years’ 
standing, and never having belonged to any other Party, or to any of the 
former foctions within the Party. Factories employing 2000 or more 
Party members Lave their own cleansing commissions, similar in functions 
to the district commissions, and setting up separate commissions for 
departments or branches. These commissions choose their own chairmen, 
who have to be approved by the provincial commission. Before the 
general cleansing starts, the members of the dist rict cleansing commission 
must go through their own cleansing at open meetings of the cells or 
nuclei to which they belong, together with any members of the public 
who choose to attend the meetings taking place before members of the 
provincial commission. Similarly, members appointed to the nucleus 
cleansing commissions have to go through their own cleansing before 
members of the district cleansing commissions at public meetings of their 
own nuclei. The cleansing commissions may decide on Party expulsion, 
transfer of members to candidai-ure, or from (‘andidature to the new 
category of sympathisers. They have no right to remove' people from 
employment, or to shift them from one employment to ttnother. 

A wides])rea(l campaign was, in the spring of 1933, ordered throughout 
the newspaper jiress and at public meetings, in order to make the whole 
j)opulation, and not nierc'ly the Party ni('mbershij), aware of the objects 
and methods of the testing and purging. The testing, according to the 
formal instructions of tlie Party congn'ss in 1928, and of the central (com- 
mission in 1929, tak<'S place in public, in the jnesonce, not only of each 
member’s immediate colleagues, but also, as it is exprecssiy recpiired, 
“ openly before non-Party workers or the poor-peasant village masses ”. 
Anyone may put questions to the member “ on the stand ”, as to anything 
relating to liis duties as a member ; including, therefore, his knowledge 
and his opinions on “ Marxism ” ; his attitude towards current “ devia- 
tions ”, J('ft or right ; his “ at’.tiveness ”, wh(dher in tasks imposed on him, 
or in his daily work, or in voluntary social duties ; his zeal and per- 
formances as a “ shock-brigad(^r ” ; even on his irregularity of attendanc(j 
at Party meetings ; his obedience to Party decrees and de(usions ; his 
work on committees or commissions, or as memlx'r of a “ fraction ” ; 
and, last, but by no means least, on alleged unconformity ^between his 
manner of life or personal behaviour and ‘‘ communist ethics ”. It 
should be added that the Central Commission, “ having presented every 
member of the Party with definite demands in respect of his moral level, 
liis connection with the mass(;s, his active participation in the work of the 
Party, in the construction of socialism, etc.”, went on, in 1929, to “ offer 
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a warning against distorting the testing into a trivial and captious burrow- 
ing into the Party member’s private life ” — a warning which, it is to be 
feared, is never lilcely to be scrupulously observed by every one of the 
50,000 crowds before which the two or three million members have in- 
dividually to submit themselves for examination. It should, however, be 
said that there is a wide range of graduated penalties for those found guilty 
of one or other grade of imperfection or delinquency. Expulsion from 
th(‘ Party, with or without criminal prosecution or future exclusion from 
responsible pul)lic employment, is reserved for serious offenders. Others 
may be suspended from membership for a term of a few months or a year, 
or relegated to the lower grade of candidates, or merely have their period 
of probation exttmded. Others, again, may be found to fall short, not in 
character or conduct, but merely in knowledge of Marxist doctrines, or 
in ability to expound soviet y)olicy to the non-Party masses ; and these 
may either be relegated to the new category of sympathisers, or only be 
directed to attend tlie educational classes organised by the Party. Every 
decision regarding a J^arty member must be concisely “ motivated ”, and 
the min ut(‘ has to be accompanied liy docimientary evidence of the charges 
brought against the niemb(T. Membership cards must not be taken away 
from those exp(‘II(‘d until the expulsion has been approved by the district 
cleansing eommission.^ Moreover, there is, from every local decision, an 
efloc*tiv(* right of appeal within one monlh ; or, more correctly, to a 
rehearing, before a higher tribunal, and this appeal may be pursued, 
without payment of any fees, right up to the C(‘ntral Cleansing Commission 
at Mosc'ow. In fact, tlie final doci.^ioii lies nominally with the ensuing 
All-Union (;ongr(‘ss of the (jommumst Party, which may be appealed to 
if the decision of the (Vmtral Cleansing (Jornmission is unsatisfactory. 

We may conclude this account of the purgings by a few scenes from 
that of as n'ported in the newspapers. ‘‘ About 1500 Moscow Com- 
munists have «di(‘a(l V gone t h rough the Party cleansing since the beginning 
of the month, and a similar uuiiibei in Ijoningrad, according to the latest 
repoils. The clean}' ing has roused the masses of Party members and of 
non- Party p(‘i)])le to grcjiter ])olitical activity and study. 

“ Among the first to go through the eleaiising were the local k'aders. 
In lAIoscow, for example, the political secretaries of proviiu'c, city and 

^ Tiislructions of tlio Central (Icansing CommisBion, in Moscow Daily News, May 22, 

imx 

Thi'^^o instiiielionB wcto ratified by the following paragraph in tho Party Rules of 
1U34. “ By penodie deeiHions of the Cenitral Comrnitteo . . . purgings are held for the 

systeinatje ele.iiising of tho Pai ty of class-alien and hostile elements ; double-dealers who 
deceive tlie Parly and vvlio eoneoal their real views from it, and who disrupt the policy 
of the Party , overt and covert violators of the iron discipline of tho Party and of the 
state; degcneiiites v\ho have coalesced with bourgeois elements; careerists, bclf-Hoekers 
and bureauer.it iRcd elements , morally degiaded persons wdio by their improper conduct 
lower the dignity of the Party and besmirch the banner of the Party ; passiv^e elements 
who do not fulfil t'l i duties of Party membots, and who have not mastered tho programme, 
the rules and the raost important decisions of the Party ” {Rules, 1. 9; p. 695 of 8orialism 
Yictorious, 1934). 
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district Party committees passed through the cleansing at open meetings 
of their organisations. 

The cleansing commission for province and city leaders consists of 
Knorin, Chairman of the Moscow Cleansing Commission ; Stasova, one 
of the oldest members of tJic Bolslievik Party and an associate of Lenin, 
now internationally known for lier activit}'' in the International Labour 
Defence ; and Piatnitsky, known for his work in the Communist Inter- 
national. 

“ The political secretaries of the district committees of the Party 
passed the cleansing at factory meetings.” ^ 

At Moscow, for instance, in the meeting hall of the Society of Old 
Bolsheviks ”, two of the most venerated members went on the stand, 
before taking up their duties as members of tlie district cleansing com- 
mission. “ The entire cleansing commission of Moscow province, headed 
by Knorin, presided. Knorin opened the mfjeting by stating that the 
life and political activity of the two appointees are well known to all 
present. . . . Knorin thereupon declared that t})e mc^etiug had not been 
called to hear the biographies of the two Old Bolsheviks who bad to go 
through the cleansing, but in order to find out whether the society had 
any objection. ... A member of the society, Enisian, took the floor and 
declared he did not believe anyone w^ould have any obj(M;tion to raise. . . . 
After several other members of the society had spoken, the chaiiman 
asked whether anyone still had any objections to raise. The reply was a 
unanimous ‘ No ’. ‘In this case we can consider Comrades Srnidovich and 
Samoilovich as having passed the cleansing,’ announced tlu^ chairman.” ^ 


The Cleansiis’g starts at Moskvosjivei 

“There was great (excitement tlie other day at Moskvoshvei No. 3 
Clothing Factory. ‘We arc beginning the chistka [Party (deansing] 
to-day,’ I w^as told in the factory Party office. The first to be c]uestioned 
w^as Bugacheva, secnitary of the Party cell. She came into tln^ office 
while we were talking, dressed in black skirt and wdiite blouse. ‘ Look 
how she dressed up,’ •someone commented. ‘ Watch out, don’t be 
cleansed.’ We all smiled. She blushed. 

“ The workers of the second and fourth floo]’ met in tlni dining-room to 
listen to the report on the purpose of the cleansing and to partieipat-(‘ in it. 

^ Moscow Daily News, Jane 10, 1933. 

2 Ibid. May 30, 1933. 

The Society of Old Bolsheviks was an imofticial social organisation op(‘,n to all Varty 
members whose membership dated from before 1917. It had excellent pr'ciniHos assigned 
for its use, and was long a pleasant club in which prc-rcvolutionary memories were revived 
and exchanged. Latterly its steadily ageing membership showed signs of developing 
into a coterie not always in sympathy with modern decisions on policy of the C^mtral Com- 
mittee, which naturally came to include an increasing proportion of Party members who 
had grown up since 1917. Possibly in order to prevent its becoming a centre of perpetual 
criticism, the society, and also the similar society of Old Exik^s, were summarily dissolved 
by the Central Committee in 1935. 
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‘‘ ‘ Lefc me speak, let me speak/ insisted a tall girl with a red kerchief 
around her head. " We have some Party members on our floor who don’t 
care a bit for our department. If a machine gets out of order or spme- 
thing happens, they don’t pay any attention. On the other hand, we 
have some Party members who raise hell when anything interferes with 
production. These keep up the good record of our department, but the 
others I think should be cleansed out. TJiey care only for themselves. 
A good Party member should care for all of us, for our department and 
for the whole factory.’ 

“ Her statement was greeted with applause. During the discussion 
the district cleansing commission arrived and was given a rousing ovation. 

“ The chairman (lalled upon Bugaclieva to tell her story, to explain 
how long she had been in the Party and what she is doing as a Party 
member. Everybody listened attentively. 

“ ‘ 1 was born in 1886 in the village in Pskov district. My father was a 
poor peasant. 1 n 1 905 1 was married and soon ran away with my husband 
to Moscow. At first 1 worked as a servant in the iiouses of the rich. 
You don’t know what it meant to be a servant under the‘ regime of tlie 
tsars. ] was unable to stand it very long and went to work in a tailor 
shop. In 1912 I joined the union. 1 learned (juile a bit. During the 
war I leariK'd still more. In 1917 I j(/med the Party. During the 
Octol)er days I participated in the struggle in the Krasnaya Presnya 
district. Later on I was elected a member of the district sovi(it. Was a 
member of the control commission of the soviet. Was sent to work by 
the Party to difl'erent institutions. 

Since 1928 I am laxck in the t ailor shop. First as a. machine worker. 
Now working as Party sec.retary on the fourth floor. Our floor carried 
out^he product-ion ])lan 119 p(^r cent. This month we expect to exceed 
this flgure. Th«ne is no ‘ brak ’ on our floor. The loan went over big. 
1 may say that our d(‘])a.rtment is one of the leading in the factory. Don’t 
know what else 1 may tell you. Better ask questions.’ 

“ Th(' chairman stood u]). 

Does anybody want to ask any questions or does anybody want to 
say anything about Bugaclieva ? ’ 

“ Several hands were raised. A iion-Party worker was given the 
floor. 

“ ‘ I have known Natalia Bugaclieva for several years. She is one 
of the best communists we have in our factory. If you ask her a question, 
whetlun* political or on production, she will always explain in detail and 
in such language that we non- Party workers can understand. During 
the loan campaign she usc'd to come to the factory at seven in the morning 
and remained in the factory till eleven at night. I wish others would 
take an example from her.’ 

Another stood up. 

“ ‘ I am secretary of the factory MOPE. Last year Biigacheva won 
some money in the MOPE lottery, but when I informed her about it she 
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refused to take the money and donated it back to the MOPE. It is 
not the money part that I want to mention, but the fact that Buga- 
cheva acted in this case as she always does, as an example to other 
worla^rs. She is worthy of the honour of being a member of the Bolshevik 
Party.’ 

‘ We are not asking for praise, we want criticism of Bugacheva,” 
declared the chairman. 

“ ‘ But we can’t say anything wrong about her,’ shouted a red-haired 
girl. She was supported with applause. An old Party worker took the 
floor. 

“ ‘ I have known Bugacheva from the first day slie came to our 
factory. At that time we had a group of Right-wingers and Trotsky ites 
on the fourth floor. We sent her to that floor. She fought them, 
annihilated them. From a backward department, always lagging, she 
led it to the front, over-fulfilling the production plan. Sh(‘, always carried 
out successfully the work entrusted to her. 1 know I can recommend 
her in the name of the whole factory as a good Bolshevik Party member.’ 
Th iind erous appl a u se . 

“ The chairman got up again. ‘ This is a very serious business. The 
Party wants to weed out all who are in the Party but really don’t belong 
there. Th(U*e are many weaklings, many two-fjiced people wlio are trying 
to misuse the trust put in them by th(‘. Party. We call upon the non- 
Party workers to disclose all these things among the Party members. 
We want to know all the bad things even about good Party members. 
To-day we hear only praises. Isn’t there anyone, who wants to say any- 
thing against Bugacheva ? ’ 

‘ No ! No ! ’ came a chorus of voices. 

The commission discussed the matter for a few minut(‘s and the 
chairman announced the decision : 

‘‘ ' We consider Bugacheva worthy of membership in the All-Union 
Communist (Bolshevik) Party.’ Again thuiid(iroiJS' aj)plaus(;s shook the 
hall. The meeting was declared closed and almost everybody rushed to 
the platform to shake hands with the excit(‘d Bugacheva. The first Party 
member at Moskvoshvip No. 3 had come through the ^ chistka ’ 
((Realising).” ^ 

A CULrniT EXPOSED 

“ The Party cleansing is taking place in the engineers’ and udarniks’ 
dining-room m the Kalinin (Fraise) Cutting-Tool Plant. . . . Darting a 
sharp, hurried glance at the micTophone that is to carry all his words to 
thousands of listeners-in throughout the Moscow province, Gorachev begins 
to speak. He holds himself calmly, even jokes a bit. But one is instantly 
aware that lie has thought over carefully beforehand every word that he 
is saying now. He speaks slowly and weighs eacli word l)efore it leaves 
^ Moscow Daily News, June 3, 1933. 
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his mouth. . . . ‘ I was the son of a fitter who later quit his trade and 
sold fish for 20 years. After the October Revolution he opened up a 
hardware stand in tlie Danilov market.’ 

“ Goraeliev is goin^ to be honest and straightforward. He will tell 
frajikly every tiling of the past. ‘ But why did you hide your social 
origin when you entered the Party ? ’ interrupts Sakha t-Muratov, a 
Turkoman, tin* eliairmaii of the cleansing commission. ‘ Why did you 
write in the ajijilicalion you filled out before entering the Party that you 
were the son of a worker ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh yes, a mistake crept in there,’ says Gorachev. ‘ I should have 
written “ worker-trader Everybody laughs. 

“ After a cross-fire of questions, tlie audience learns that, for hiding 
his social origin during the 1929 cleansing, the cleansing commission had 
di'emed it necessary to keep him in a lower position for five years. But 
Crorach(‘v does not like lower positions. After wandering from factory to 
factory looking for the best jol), lu^ finally lands at the Fraise, where he 
securesl he important post of secretary of the factory trade union committee. 

“ How did Gorachev hold down this position ? Several of the workers 
get up io s})eak. . . . One iells of the incident when Morozov, technical 
dir(‘ctor, rudedy upbraided and discharged the lathi' hand Chernov because 
he forgot to turn off 1h(‘ motor on his lathe one day. It was a secret to 
no on(‘ that Morozov repeatedly assumed a haughty attitude towards the 
work(‘rs. 'The factory ]>a])er and social opinion m tin' plant rose in defence 
of (dieriiov. But di'Spite this, (jorachev backed up Morozov in discharging 
Chernov. 

‘‘ Another speaker reveals the curious method of giving out premiums 
that was saiu’t ioned by Gorachev. When on the fifti'enth anniversary 
of th(‘ October Revolution ])remiums were granted to the best udarniks 
in till' Fiaise ])lant, thanks to the ‘ blessing ’ of Goraclu'V, premiums were 
given to oO nu'tnbers of the engineering and tei hnical staff and . . . one 
worker t 

‘‘ ‘ ill' dill not piotect the interests of the workers,’ said another, ‘ but 
proteided, instead, the interests of his own pockets.’ The funds of the 
factory t radi' union committee were a ‘ mutual aid society ’ for Gorachev 
and his cronii's. Ijoans that were not returneif, and thefts, were part of 
the heritage that Avas received from Gorachev by the staff of the trade 
union conimittee. Six thousand roubles wi're sipiandered in a short time 
hy him. A significant portion of this* sum WTiit direc'tly into his pockets. 

“ Ill'l l' IS ail example of how Gorachev managed the trade union money. 
He was tired, lie decided to take a rest. So he got a hospital bulletin 
and wa'iu to a sanatorium as a sick man. As a sick worker is entitled to 
his wages in the So\ iet Union during the period of his illness, Gorachev 
received his money. ]^ut this was not enough. On coming back, he took 
a vacation for Jiiinself. This was enough, it wxiuld seem ? No ! In 
addition, lie took a large sum of money for an unused vacation. Semenov, 
a worker in the trade union organisation, gets up and says that no decision 
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was passed by the trade union committee ratifying the giving of any . . . 
money for unused vacation to Gorachev. . . . ‘ I was finally removed 
fronj my post for mismanagement/ says Gorachev. . . . 

‘‘ Gorachev got married. Now getting married is a big event. One* 
ought to celebrate it properly. But to celebrate properly one needs a 
bountiful feast with plenty of good things to eat. ... So Gorachev gets 
one of the factory trucks one night, goes down to the store, and piles into 
the truck a small mountain of cookies, apples, sugar, butter, candy. 

“ The fectory [news] paper caught him red-handed, and after a long 
denial Gorachev finally confessed to his guilt. He was relieved of his 
position of secretary of the factory trade union committee and sent to 
work on the production line at a lathe. 

“ But Gorachev, as we have seen, does not like lower positions. And 
a short while later we see a new figure : Gorachev— assistant personnel 
manager of the milling cutter department. His Party job is a Comsomol 
organiser. . . . ‘ Here,’ admits Gorachev, ‘ my leadership was not 
efficient.’ 

‘‘ ‘ That’s not quite correct,’ says a Comsomol. ‘ You didn’t give us 
any leadership at all.’ Others get up and put the finisliing toiudies to the 
portrait of Gorachev, as the careerist, cheat, sclf-supY)lier, squanderer of 
trade union funds. 

“ When Gorachev steps down from the stand two and a half Jiours 
later, he is no longer smiling. His career is ended. Once mon? he is 
sent back to the production line. This time he will stay there . . . until 
he becomes a difierent man.” ^ 


The Results of the 1933 Purginfj 

The Party Cleansing ” of 1933 was practically completed l)efore the 
opening of the Seventeenth Party Congress, to which one of the two vice- 
presidents of the Sovnarkom reported its results. He described its special 
objects, therein differing from previous “ cleansings ”, as the discovery 
of (1) the extent to which the members, admittedly loyal in th(*ory, were 
still actively taking pare as “ fighters at the front of socialist (construc- 
tion ” ; and (2) the degree in which such members wore intellectually 
equipped to explain to the non-Party masses the Marx-Lenin-Stalin faith 
that they held. True to soviet custom, Itudzutak found much for out- 
spoken criticism. He complained that, in many cases, the local Party 
organisation had failed to maintain contact with their individual members. 
Party education was far from adequate. The directives anc^ decisions of 
the Central Committee were often neglected, or else acted on in a formal 
and lifeless way. The percentage of members expelled by decision of the 
district and primary cleansing commissions was 17, whilst C-3 per cent 
more had been reduced to the new grade of sympathisers. These per- 
centages would be somewhat reduced after the hearing of the appeals. 

1 Moacow Daily News, September 3, 1933. 
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Leningrad and Moscow had the smallest averages of exclusions, at 12*7 
and 13*6 per cent ; whilst East Siberia had no less than 25-2 per cent ; 
the Urals, 23*1 per cent ; Odessa, 21*9 per cent ; the Far Eastern, 21*9 
per cent ; and Karelia, 20-3 per cent.^ * 


The Internal Reorganisation of 1934 

In the course of the year 1934, following the decision of the Seven- 
teenth All-Union Congress of the Party upon proposals presented by L. M. 
Kaganovich,^ considerable alterations were made in the administrative 
structure of the central Party authority. The Central Control Com- 
mission of the Party ® was reappointed, but under the new name of Com- 
mission of Party Control, and with a membership reduced to 61, whilst 
its functions were, as we understand it, very largely transformed. Whilst 
retaining its duty of continuous supervisioii of the whole Party member- 
ship, and tlie investigation of all complaints and accusations against 
individual members, it ceased to act in close conjunction with the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection, which has hitherto been represent/ed by an officer 
of the standing of a People’s Commissar in the several Sovnarkoms of the 
UH8K, tlie constitiumt republics and the autonomous republics. All these 
were, in the course of the year, simply abolished, whilst the work of the 
specially commissioned juries of inspection and enquiry was transferred 
to the trade union organisation, under the All-Union Central Committee 

^ Sec liiulziitak’s report jn Moscow Doily News, F(^}>ruary 6, U)34. 

* See the (‘xj>ositi(Hi in Moscow Daily News, ,Iainjary G to 10, ]034 ; also 

Forward to the tSeennd Five-Year Dlav of Socialist Construdioii — the Jiesoliilion of the X VIJ 
Party Conference (Moscow, 1034, 40 p]>.). 

^ The Central (\)ntiol C'ounniHsion, establislied l\y Lenin in 1020, liad increased .sleadily 
in magnitude and inllu(*iiee. Its rneinlK'rsli'j) f^rew from 7 in 1022 to 50 in 1023, to 151 
in 1025, to 103 in i020, and to 105 in 1027. Since 1027 it has renuiincd at about 200. 
These carefully chosen ine.inluTs do not hold olliee in conferences or committees, but 
attend all Farty meetings as observers, re]K)rlirig io an executive committee of about 25 
rncinlicrs, which is resjionsible t(i a ]>leijary meeting held in Moscow every four months. 

At the Party (^ingress in 1035 8taljn gave the following aeeount ol tlie (\mirnission, 
and reason for tlie eliange. “ As for thcj Central Coiit.ioJ Commission, it is well known 
that it was set up jirimarily, and mainly, for the purpose of aA'(U‘ting a split in the Party. 
You know lliat at one time tliere really was a danger of .1 split in the l*arty. You know 
that the Ckmtral Control Commission and its organisations Hiieciecdeil in averting the 
danger of a sjilit. IvJow' tliere is no longer any danger of a split. J3ut there is an impera- 
tive need for an organisation tiiat trould eonccnlrate its attention mainly on the work of 
supervising the fullilmeiit of the decisions of the Party and of its Central Committee. 
Tile only organisation that, could fulfil this function is a Commission of Party Control of 
the Central ('ommitiee of the CP8U working on the instructions of the Party and of its 
Central Committee and having its representatives in the districts, who wull he independent 
of the local organisations. It go<‘s without saying that sueli a responsible organisation 
must wield great authority. And in order that it may wield sufficient authority, and in 
order that it may be al)le to take proioedings against any responsible worker, including 
members of the Central Committee, wiio has committed any luisdt'meanoiir, the members 
of this Commission must be elected and dismissed only by the supreme organ ol the Party, 
viz. the Party Congress. There cannot he any doubt that such an organisation will be 
quite cajmtdo of seeurmg the control of the fulfilment ot the decisions of the central organs 
of the Party and of lighttming up Party discipline ” {Report to Seventeenth Party Congress 
on the Work of the Central Committee of the CPSU, by Josef 8tahn, Moscow, 1935, pp. 93-94). 
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of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). In place of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection in the several Sovnarkoms, there was established, as we have 
already described, a new Commission of Soviet Control for the whole 
USSfi, nominally appointed by and directly responsible to the Sovnarkom 
of the USSR as a whole. For the first appointment of this central Com- 
mission of Soviet Control of the USSR Sovnarkom, the All-Union Congress 
of the Communist Party took upon itself to nominate the entire member- 
ship of 70, from tried and trusted Party members. It is with this body, 
in substitution for the abolished Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, that 
the reorganised central Commission of Party Control acting for the Com- 
munist Party will act in the closest concert. We understand that, whilst 
the information obtained will be at the disposal of both sides, the division 
of duties will be the following : Any changes required in the constitutional 
organisation, or in the personnel of the various offices, will be matle, 
formally, by the appropriate authority in the soviet hierarchy, from the 
USSR Sovnarkom down to the village soviet. On the other hand, any 
disciplinary action against Party members as such, and tlui issue to them 
of aTiy necessary “ directives ”, will be matters for the Commission of 
Party Control, acting for the Communist I^arty. 

]3ut the most important change in the new arrangements is not so 
much in tlie manner in whieli any nec(\ssary action will be formally f^akeii, 
as in the reorganisation of wliat has gradually become an extensive array 
of c(‘ntral dej’)artments of the Communist Party itself. What we may 
describe as the internal ofiice administration of the Communist Party has 
been completely transformed. The recent extensive developments of 
‘‘ policy sections ” (politotdeli) in the machine and tractor stations a-nd 
collective farms, and at every railway or water-transport centre, in which 
possibly as many as 50,000 of the most zealous and active of tlie Party 
membcjrs are now employed, Ijave made necessary a sweeping jeairange- 
ment of d('partmental administration. 

Under the Central Committee of the Communist Party and its two 
main committees there are now to be no fewer than nine separate d(‘j)art- 
ments, namely, (1) the Agricultural Otdel ; (2) the Jndust-rial Otdel ; 
(3) the Transport Otdel : (4) the Planning, Finance and Trade ()td(‘l ; 
(5) tlie Political- Administrative Otdel ; (0) tlje Otd(‘l of the Leading 
Centres ; (7) the Otdel of Culture and Propaganda of Leninism, and two 
other “ sectors ” ; (8) the Administrative Sector ; and (9) a Sj)ecial 
Sector not yet otherwise designated. In May 1935 the Otdel of (Culture 
and Propaganda of Leninism was subdivided into five branches, namely, 
(a) the Otdel of Party Propaganda and Agitation ; (6) the Otdel of the 
Press and the Publisliing Houses ; (c) the Otdel of Schools alid Univer- 
sities ; {d) the Otdel of Educational Work, dealing witlj libraries, clubs, 
sport organisations, radio, cinemas, theatres and authorshij) ; and (c) the 
Otdel of Scientific and Technical Inventions and Discoveries. All these 
departments are to be accommodated at the enlarged Moscow offices of 
the Communist Party. 
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The Party’s departments in the provinces are being reorganised along 
similar lines. Under the Party Committees of the republics and lesser 
authorities, there will be, in each case, six separate departments, namely, 
(1) the Agricultural Otdel ; (2) the Transport and Industrial Otdeh; (3) 
the Soviet Trade Otdel ; (4) the Otdel of Culture and Propaganda of 
Leninism ; (5) the Otdel of the leading Party organs (cities and rayons) ; 
and (G) a Special Sector. The existing secretariats under the oblast or 
krai Party Committees and those under the various Executive Committees 
of the Party in the constituent and autonomous republics will be abolished ; 
and only two secretaries in each case will be allowed. “ All questions 
which require discussion must be raised direct in the bureaux, and the 
working out of practical problems must be entrusted not to special com- 
missions, but to the heads of departments, and to the responsible workers 
in the soviet, trade union, cooperative, comsomols and other organisa- 
tions.” 

The Parly administrations in tlie rayons and smaller cities are being 
similarly reorganised, so that they may be directly concerned with the 
various branches of production. Tliey are to be specifically and iiilimately 
connected with the lo(‘al Party organisation, such as the primaries and 
groups in the village soviets (seloso\ iets), collective farms (kolkhosi), and 
stale farms (sovkhosi) ; and with all the “ policy sections ” that are in 
the fi(‘ld (politotdcli). 

In8t(*ad of the otdeli hitherto exisling under the rayon Party com- 
mittees (raycom) and those (gorcom) of all but the largest cities, there are 
to be appointed responsible travelling instructors or org.anisiu’s, who are 
to b(‘ cj officio members of the raycom or gor(’ora ; and who are each to be 
attached to a group of primary Parly organisations, whi^re they arc 
expected to deal with all bran(‘lies of the Party work, whether cultural, 
political propaganda, mass agitation, organisation, etc. It will be for 
the secretary and his deputy or «issistant to control and supervivse the 
work of these travelling instructors or organisers, Ihiar distriliution in the 
field, and the carrying out of the instructions given to them.^ 

What is the motive and intention, or the governing idea, behind these 
sweeping measures of wliat we might at first sight regard as essentially 
otfice ri'orgauisation { As we understand it, the reform is intended to 
set up, from one end of the USSR to the other, a double system of inspira- 
tion, direction, inspection, criticism, and especially of continuous “ check 
up” of tlie actual putting in operittion of all the various decrees and 
“ directives ” of tlie Soviet Government. The student of political science 
will be interested to trace, in tliis reorganisation, the proposed establish- 

^ We gatlior Hint, at the outset, the work of tlie two couimissiona will ])e earned on in 
28 specially demaientod divisions of the USSR. 'I'licro seem to have been appointetl, as 
a start, 22 divisional olheera of the Commission of Soviet Control and 1 1 of the Commission 
of Tarty Conti ol. In 5 of these divisions there are to be olhoers of both commissions; 
in () others only offieeis of the Commission of Tarty (\)ntrol ; and in the other 22 only 
officers of the Commission of Soviet (^ontrol. There is to he an organised office in each 
division, and }>orhapb more than one, to which complaints may be sent. 
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ment not of one but of two separate centralisations. The USSR Sov- 
narkom of People’s Commissars, with its elaborate hierarchy of soviets 
from the AU-Union Congress down to the selosoviet of the village ; and 
its corresponding hierarchy of departments, federal or provincial, unified 
or non-uriified, all subject to the new Commission of Soviet Control, 
represents the Temporal Power. Henceforth there will be, alongside this 
Temporal Power, another hierarchy, equally penetrating and ubiquitous ; 
headed by the new Commission of Party Control ; directed not from the 
Moscow Kremlin but from the adjacent central ofiices of the (Communist 
Party ; having no statutory or other legal authority ; and using only its 
influence on the minds of the Party members. Nearlj^ one-half of all 
these Party members happen, indeed, to have been elected or appointed 
to most of the key positions of cither the local or the central government. 
Provision is made, in a way which we do not doubt will bo successful, for 
consistent unity in the decrees and directives emanating from either of 
these parallel authorities ; and for complete harmony in the action taken.^ 


The Com>so7nols 

Second in importance only to the Communist Party itself, is its multi- 
form junior organisation hcadt‘-d ])y the All-Union Leninist Communist 
League of Youth ” (Y(yL), which we shall refer to under its common 
appellation of Comsomols.^ This latter is an entirely voluntary body of 
some five millions of young people between fourteen and twenty three, 
with an extension of term for those elected to olficc, and (as consultants 
merely) for such others as may be locally desired. 

Perhaps the most striking feature is the magnitude of the growt h and 

^ The political acienco .student cannot but be reminded of Auguste Comte’s prujiosals 
for the establislimerit of a “ Hpintual Power ”, devoid of any “ authority ” ; parallel 
with the whole corps of officials of the government, having all the “ authority ” in their 
hands. We must point out, however, that Comto’s Spiritual Power, though exclurling all 
reference to the supernatural, was to be a hierarchy in the old ecele,siaHtical sense of the 
word, wholly directed and appointed from above. The Communist Party of the USSJt, 
however great and far-rcacliing may he its corporate influenoe, is, as we have explained, 
itself dependent on the whole body of its members, who vote in their primaries and tlunr 
Party groups, and in the rayon committees, right up to the All-Union Congress of t.hc 
(bmmuiiist Party, which acts as a final (!ourt of Appeal e.nd can at any time change the 
whole policy. 

2 We have found the fullest account in English of the Com.somols in Professor S. N. 
Harper's Civic Training in Soviet Rufisia (1029) and Making Bohhvviks (1031), on ivliich 
we have drawn freely. In Place of Profit, hy Harry E. Ward (1933), ineulentally affords a 
vivid account of the spirit manifested by the Comsomols. See also i)ie Jiigcnd in HowjcC 
russland, by Klaus Mehnert, Bcrlm, 1032, translated as Youth in Soviet Russia, 1033 ; 
and New Minds New Men, by Thomas Woody, 1932. The Rules of the, All-Union Leninist 
League of Youth (in Hussian), a booklet of which over a million copies have been issued, 
gives precise details. Deseriptions of nieet.ings and other proeeedmg.s of the CJomsomols 
are frequently given in the Komsomol Pravdn (in Riis.sian), the prmeijial organ of the 
organisation, and less frequently (m English) in the Moscow Daily News. A (Russian) 
pamphlet. The, Cell in the Kolkhos : Days and Works of the Savrukhinsk Cell of the, YGL, 
by S. Kolesnichenko and T. Ussachev (published by Ogiz, Moscow, 1032), gives a vivid 
description of successful work by the Comsomol coll of a large collective farm. Similar 
publications dealing with the concerns of the organisation are innumerable. 
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the width of development of this army of Comsomols. As long ago as 
1903, Lenin proposed and carried at the Social Democratic Party Con- 
ference a resolution recommending special party organisation among young 
men and women. In the following decade of industrial development the 
total number of young people employed in the ever-growing factories rose, 
by the end of 1916, to what was for Russia the large total of 300,000. 
During the revolutionary months of 1917 these young people, especially 
in Moscow and Petrograd, spontaneously formed political grouj)s of their 
own, which played a prominent part in the meetings and demonstrations. 
The various revolutionary sections sought to attach these youthful groups 
to themselves, but success lay with the Bolsheviks, who, towards the end 
of 1917, were able to incorporate many of their members in the Red 
Guard. In October 1918 the first congress of Bolshevik youth organisa- 
tions "Was held at Moscow, when 22,000 members werc^ represented, and 
the Communist League of Youth was formally instituted. At the second 
congress in 1919 the membership had risen to 96,000. The third congress 
in 1 920 countcHl no fewer than 400,000, including many recruits from the 
peasantry. Down to this date the note had been that of active service 
on the military even more than on the political front. Now that victory 
had bciCTi achieved, the m(‘mb(‘rship fell away. Then came the command 
for study ; st.udy to fit themselves for membershij) of the Party, as well 
as active participation in industrial and political work; and, as new 
duties, en(‘Tgetic, assistance in the education of th(i younger children, on 
the one liand, and, on the oMier, the promotion of the young workmen’s 
interests on the (‘conomie- front. 

The consolidation of the organisation, and also the inception of its 
extraordinarily wide growth and varied development, may be dated from 
the fifth annual congress of 1922 with its institution of “class pride’’ 
and a Coinsomol code of conduct. In all directions the organisation 
broadened out. Eveny form of communist training was developed and 
pursued ; tlu' promotion of all healthy forms of recreation, from [ithletics 
to theatre-gt)ing ; every kind of intellcc.tual study, from discussions and 
lectur(‘S to contributing to newspa])ers and publishing poems ; every 
branch of “ activeness ”, from “ liquidating illiteracy ” and ch^aring away 
rubbish, to joining “ shock brigades ” and taking part in “ cleansing 
raids ” for checking “ bureaucratism ”. By 1924 the membership, 
including (‘andidates, had reached 632,000 ; by 1926, 1,612,372 ; by 
1927, 2,250,000. The lists were then more strictly scrutinised, but in 
1928 the membership was reckoned at 2,000,000; and by 1935 it had 
risen to something like 5,500,000, one-third from the industTies of the 
cities and two-thirds from the agricultural villages ; being approximately 
90 per cent of the total industrial youth, and 20 per cerit of all the peasant 
youth, of the entile USSR, about one-fourth of all the members being 
girls and young women. 

The Comsomols ado])t the jiattern of organisation common throughout 
the USSR. The whole membership is grouped in cells, formed not only 
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among the employees of factories and other industrial establishments, or 
of offices and institutions of all kinds, but also among the students enrolled 
in the higher educational institutions, and among the young people of the 
agricultural villages. The number of these cells in the USSR is now over 
100,000, a majority of them either in the kolkhosi or in the villages. Tliese 
cells are grouped geographically in districts (city or rayon), for which they 
elect district committees and officers. These district committees arc, in 
the RSFSR and the Ukraine, united by provinces (oblast or krai), and 
elsewhere by the smaller five republics, each with its own committee and 
oflicers. These local committees send their officers every two years to an 
All-Union Conference at Moscow, specially for organisational purposes, 
arul in the alternate years they elect delegates from the membership to a 
still more imposing All-Union Congress, which is much more than a 
glorified picnic. This congress listens to elaborate speeches, passes 
resolutions and appoints a standing central committee by which the whole 
organisation is practically governed. So close is tfie parallelism with the 
organisation of the Communist Party that Comsomols who find themselves 
serving on mixed committees, or belonging to non-Party organisations or 
institutions, invariably form themselves unobtrusively into a fraction 
or group, which detudes a (common i)olic.y, and is responsible to the Com- 
somol committee of the district or province in which the (Committee, 
organisatioji or institution works. At the lowest singe (the (adl) the olliccs 
are all fill(‘d gratuitously, the ])ersonnel frequently changing, thus affording 
useful training to a large proportion of the junior membership, th(‘ duties 
being perform(‘d outside school or working hours. But already in the 
district; committees and secretaryships the duties are sufiicJently oiku-ous 
to require the full-time service of one or more salaried officers in eacdi 
case, and tlu;se become more nunuirous in the higher ranges of the 
organisation. These plac es are practically all filled from the ranks of the 
Comsomols themselves, but they tend to fall into the hands of the abler 
and more expericmced of them. 

The reorganisation of the League of Youth is to follow other lines 
than those of the Party itself. It was decided by the Cornsomol Central 
Executive Committee (Jffiie 18, 1935), and declared by A. V. Kosarev, the 
Cornsomol secretary, on behalf of Stalin himself, that their corporate 
activity is henceforth to be concentrated upon education — (jducation of 
their own members, of the Pioneers, and of such workers, pectsants and 
students as they can influcuice. Separate sub-comrnittcjes arc to direct the 
work among these several groups. The Comsomols are lieneeforth not to 
busy themselves so much with assisting production ; and, above all, they 
are not to concern themselves about possible developments of the policy 
of the Party itself. 

Hitherto no express confession of faith has been called for from the 
young applicant for membership. For youthful workmen or j)easants of 
poor parentage, no recommendations arc required, and not even any period 
of probation, whilst there is no assumption that the applicant will have 
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had any political training or experience. The children of middle peasants 
(seredniaks), however, or of parents of any occupation reputed to be 
relatively wealthy, are not invited to join, nor are tliey, indeed, eg,sily 
admitted, whilst those of kulaks arc usually refused. Young people 
employed in soviet institutions, and the children of such employees, and 
any others not of workmen or peasant parentage, are required to present a 
recommendation from a member of the Party of two years’ Party standing, 
together with two recommendations from Comsomol members. Young 
people who are the children of shopkeepers or other definitely “ bourgeois ” 
classes find some difficulty in joining, but may be admitted on good Party 
recommendations, and (unlike other applicants) subject to six months’ 
probationary membership (the so-called candidates), during which they 
pay dues, attend meetings and participate in all ac^tivities except voting, 
and are watched and reported on as to conduct, character, and ‘‘ civic 
activity There is no attempt to maintain in the Comsomol membership 
a numerical preponderance of the industrial workmen. But the direction 
of the organisation is kept in the hands of the workmen and the kolklios 
members, as well as secured to the Communist Party, by additional 
qualifications for holding office above the primary organ. Tims, the 
secretary of the district committee must anyhow be, not only a Comsomol 
of at hiast a year’s standing, but also a Party member of a year’s standing ; 
and if he is a peasant, he must have two years’ standing as a Comsomol, 
whilst, if he is one of the intelligentsia, he must be not only of tliree years’ 
standing as a Comsomol but also of two years’ standing as a Party member. 
For secretaryship of a provincial committee the required qualifications 
arc still more stringent, and also similarly difierentiated, so as to put 
barriers in the way of all but avowed and tried communists of working- 
class ])arcntage. 

The most important features of tlie Comsomol organisation arc its 
educational purpose and the extent to whieJi it disciplines its members. 
There is plainly no seeking to attract recruits under false pret('nces, or l)y 
any concealment of aims. The “ tasks and duties of members of the 
YCL ” as laid down by the ninth All-Union Cojigress, and embodied in 
the rules, expressly require that “ the Comsonloletz [member] must be 
wortliy of the name of his great teacher [Lenin] ; he must be the most 
“ energetic, honourable, daring fighter, supremely loyal to the revolution, 
and an example to all youth and all ’workers. He must work every day 
to enlist new members in tlie League. . . . The best members of the YCL 
will be admitted to the ranks of the Party. . . . The Comsomoletz fights 
persistently for the general line of the Party. He is obliged to study 
systematic'ally the teaching of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin. . . . He is a 
loyal assistant to the Party in the struggle for the socialist/ reconstruction 
of the national economy, and the industrialisation of the USSR. . . . 
Every Comsomoletz is obliged to equip himself with essential technical 
knowledge, to master a leading technique and to work systematically for 
the raising of his qualifications. . . . The Comsomoletz who works for 
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wages must be a member of a trade union and must take an active part 
in its work. . . . The Comsomoletz in the village is an organiser of the 
socialist reconstruction of agriculture. He must work for the realisation 
of the great task of liquidating kulakism. He must be an organiser and 
member of a kolkhos . . . and must work with all his energy for the 
gtrengthening of the union of the working class with the peasantry. . . , 
For heroic self-sacrificing struggle on the socialist construction front, the 
Comsomoletz is awarded the Order of tlie Labour Rod Banner. . . . The 
Comsomoletz is an active worker on the cultural revolution front. He 
fights for the polytechnicisation of the schools. He is an active physical 
culturist. He must be prepared at any moment to defend the Soviet 
Union with arms. He must study military matters — and master one 
form of military discipline. . . . The YCL is the patron of the Red fleet 
and Red air force. . . . Every Comsomoletz must help the Pioneers to 
take part in socialist construction.” 

These high and varied obligations of Comsomol membership are per- 
sistently enforced. ‘‘ Self-criticism ” is as constant a feature in the 
Comsomol cells and district organisations as in every other form of soviet 
activity. The pressure of public opinion in the Comsomol cell is reinforced 
by frequent a,dmonitions from the higher authorities of the organisation, 
and made still more eilcctive by the Comsomol newspaper press, the 
principal organ of which is the Konisomol Pravda published by the Com- 
somol Central Committee, which has a circulation running into many 
hundred thousands, from end to end of the USSR. This Comsomol press, 
whicli includes literally hundreds of local and specialist journals, though 
edited and directed by salaried officers, is largely filled with unpaid con- 
tributions from the vast membership, in which the exuberant vitality and 
entluisiasm is as marked as the youthful fanaticism. 

Discipline is, however, also maintained within each cell by more direct 
means. Votes of censure on individual members, for breaches of rules or 
ofiences against communist ethics, arc frequent. Many things that are 
not actually prohibited are “ bad form ” among Clomsornols. Voluntary 
withdrawals of slack or unwilling members are common. Those who fail 
to attend meetings or participate in the activities of the body, or lu^glect 
to pay the dues,^ are quickly dropped. Actual expulsions are re.])orted 
to be even more numerous than from the Communist. Party itself, and 
mainl} for similar grounds. “ Conduct unbecoming a Comsomol ”, if 
j^ersisted in, may in itself lead to expulsion ; whilst habitual drunkenness 
or sexual looseness, and any form of behaviour deemed indecent or dis- 
graceful, will certainly be so punished. The requirements of “ political 
literacy ” is insisted on. The young Comsomol must attend a political 

^ Tho Comsomol membership dues are small, as many of the members are not yet 
self-supporting. A common rate is one-half of one per cent of tlie montfily wag(^. Many 
arc excused on account; of poverty. Those older ones who arc also members ot tho Com- 
munist Party pay dues only to tlie Party. Thus tho restricted money ineome of the 
Comwomols both necessitates and evokes a very largo amount of individual service from the 
whole membership, extending e^cn to unpaid organising and secretarial duties. 
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circle ’’ or a special school until he has acquired a knowledge of the main 
principles of Leninism ; and if after three years he is adjudged to be still 
“ politically illiterate ”, he will usually be removed from the membership 
roll.^ Nor may he neglect his share of “ political activeness ^Any 
member not performing a due amount of voluntary social service, in one 
or other form, is cautioned, reprimanded and eventually expelled. , 
An effective expedient for continual guidance of the whole communist 
youth is found in the frequent conferences and congresses. One of the 
authors' most vivid impressions was derived from attendance at a session 
of the seventh All-Union Conference of Comsomols, when 1200 young 
men and women, of many different races, leaders of Corasomol cells from 
all over the USSR, were brought to Moscow for eight days of strenuous 
attendance (varied by organised games, dances and visits to the opera) 
to be criticised and instructed by tfieir own spok('smen and by distinguished 
academic professors and Party leaders. It was impossible not to be 
impressed with the enthusiasm and energy, the joy of new freedom and 
the eagerness for improvement of this exuberant youth. The official 
congratulations on their really considerable achievements were inter- 
spersed with wa.rnings that discussion on theoretic issues must not interfere 
witli practical productive work, especially in shock brigades ; that they 
must not neglect the duty of answering the letters of the younger Pioneers ; 
and that the practice of passing resolutions in the exact tt^rms of others 
that they had received was not calculated to secure respectful atteniion. 
It was not by such means that they had already been influoTdhil in raising 
tlie position of the Comsomols. Their advice as to educu-tional curriculum 
liad been an important factor in such legislative reforms as tht‘ raisirjg 
of the scdiool-leaving age to fiftetn ; the development of factory schools 
with three and a half hours’ theoretic instruction and three and a luilf 
hours’ applied science and practical work for those joining the factory 
before sixteen ; and the institution of the seven -hour Vvork-day. They 
might well demand that their factory earnings should not., as was occa- 
sionally the case, be kept back as arrears ; and that even second-year 
apju-cntices should be entitled to transfer from tim(^ work to piecework. 
They should insist everywhere on the carrying out of the Central (kun- 
mittee’s decision allotting to young persons 15 per cent of all the places 
in the Houses of Rest and 50 per cent of all those in the Sanatoria. Their 
concentration on the full execution of the Five-Year Plan need never be 

^ In 1932-1933 the YCL “ political schools were opened througliout the USSR from 
October 15 to April 15, with a curriculum varying according to IochI c:onditions. All 
young communists wlio had not previously passed through such courses were perein])torily 
required to attend, wliilst those who had complct-ed the elementary work were directed 
to continue their studies by attending Party sehools or, where these are not accessible, by 
correspondenec. Tlie (\'ntral (Amimittee of the YCL sot aside 100,000 roubles as a prize 
fund, from wliicli to provide rewards in cash or gifts of libraries from 1000 to 10,000 
roubles for oell« and district committees that organise the best sehools. Secretaries and 
other ollieers will he awarded prizes of books, bicycles, watches or holiday trijis. whilst 
groups of succt‘ssful memliers will be sent on tours {Moscow Doily News, Siqit ember 17, 
1932). 
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pressed in such a way as to prejudice their own economic or hygienic 
interests as young workers. We could not help feeling that the practice 
of the Soviet Government of calling up to Moscow, for a general con- 
ference, the representatives from all over the vast area of the USSR — 
representing a considerable annual expense — was, in this, as in so many 
other branches of the public service, a most potent instrument alike of 
education and of administration.^ 

The following description of a successful Comsoinol cell at work inside 
a kolkhos is abbreviated from the account given in a general report pre- 
pared by the Middle Volga Krai committee of the Comsomols, in conjunc- 
tion with the Koniao'molskiVfa Pr(wda, on the measures taken locally to 
carry out the Central Committee of the Party's (TSJK) deenu* of Aj)ril 1, 
1931. The cell began by working as a separate brigade in the iields, 
doing 15 per cent more than the other brigades. Then, on the instruc- 
tions of the loc^al Party cell ”, the twenty-five Comsomols distributed 
tlieniselves among all the brigades, for the ])urposes of “ giving a lead to 
all the various farm sections ”, with a result that the whole “ productivity 
was raised to a marked degree . . . the YCL membershij) on t h(^ farm was 
inc*reased threefold ---the syst(mi of organising work with four to ten YCL 
members at tli(‘ head of (‘ach brigade became more and more ellicient . . . 
dependent on the vigour wiCi which the YCL coll promotes ‘ conscious- 
n(\ss ’ among the non-Party mass of workers ”.2 

In 1932 1933, when “ the agricultural' crisis ” was at its height, a large 
numl)er of Comsomols were selected for service in the Ukraine, tlu' Volga 
Basin a-nd the North Caucasus, as “ harvesting oversecu’s ”. Th(‘y W(*re 
to piotec't the grain from pilfering peasants or marauding bands ; to 
organise and lead ” gleaning detachments ” so that nothing should be lost-, 
and g(Mierally to “ increase productivity ”. With regard to the sugar-lx'ct 
harvest, the VCL All-Union Conference called for “ socialist comjxditioii ” 
among all Comsomol units, as to which could organise and conduct the 
most (dlicient arrangement. A prize fund of 290,000 roubles wa,s to be 
formed with the aid of the Sugar Trust for distrd)ution among the success- 
ful organisations.^ 

But for this agricultiyal work not all urban (Jomsoinols proved them- 
selves worthy. In May 1933 the newspapers reported the expulsion of 
seven young men as deserters from the most imj)ortant front of tlui 
class struggle ”. As young mechanics in the Stalin Auto Plant (AMO), 
they had volurd eered for work on a state farm in North Caucasus. They 
were provided with railway tickets, and given a public simd-ofi by the 
Moscow Comsomol Committee as heroes of the day. But before actually 
getting to the sovkhos, they Inward such a discouraging account of life 
on a farm ”, that they took fright and returned to Moscow. Brought 

^ See description of this conference in Moscow Daily News, July .‘1, 1932. 

From a Russian work Gni iilcd 2' Im Cell in the Kolkhos : Days and Works of the JSavru- 
khinsk Cell of the YCLy by S. Kolesnichenko and T. Ussachev, Ogiz, Moscow, 1932. 

® Moscow Daily News, September 8, 1932. 
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before the Moscow Committee, they frankly explained that they were 
told “ that wages on the farm were lower than in the factory ; farm life 
was too dull for them ; there wer^ very few people around in the village 
. . . that work would be very hard . . . we thought it would be t«ugh 
out there ; we simply took fright, and thought we might as well return 
. . . The Moscow Comsomol Committee decided that “ the whole group 
should be expelled as cowards and deserters, and factory organisers should 
be warned to be more careful in choosing volunteers for work 

The Pioneers and the Octobrists 

The organisation of the younger population is undertaken by two 
junior bodies, “ the Children’s Communist Organisation of Young Pioneers 
in the name of Comrade Lenin ” —universally known as the Pioneers — 
and less definitely, by what arc called the “ Little Octobrists ”, in honour 
of the month of 1917 in which the Bolsheviks achieved power. The 
“ Little Octobrists ” are children betv/een 8 and 11, who act under the 
guidance of the Pioneers ; whilst the Pioneers, between 10 and IG, are 
helped and directed by the Comsomols, aged 14 to 23, who are themselves, 
as wo have Sf*en, steered and controlled by the Communist Party itself, 
which may be joined at 18.^ 


The Pioneers 

The communist organisaiton of children of an age Ixdow' that of the 
Comsomols did not take form until 1923. It was preceded by various 
attempts of the nature of the' “ Boy Scout ” movement, the first of no 
great duration, definitely militarist, and under c-apitalist and conservative 
influences (tlie “ poteshny ”, 1 906-1910) ; and tlie second, more pacifist, 
under “ liberal ” infliumces (1907-1919), which, after various attempts at 
adjustment to the new^ conditions, was gradually “ liquidated ” under 
“ war communism In 1921 1923 s})oradic (‘fTorts were made to adapt 
the useful parts of the Boy Scout idea to the re(]uirements of the Com- 
munist Party ; and at the fifth Comsomol Coiigrtvss in Octolier 1922 tlie 
present pioneer organisation was founded. B\\Octob(n‘ 1923 it had still 
under 5000 members, but the Soviet Government and the Communist 
Party then joined the Comsomols in helihng th(' mnv body, and it sprang 
rapidly into colossal magnitude, having by 1925 no fewa^r than a million 
members. The name of Lenin was then taken into th(^ tith*. The scope 
of the organisalion w^as enlarged, and at the same time the I^ioneers were 
given the task of bringing their younger brothers and sisters, as young 

^ Moscow Daily News, May 10, 1933. 

® Those apes, it will bo soon, ovorla]», and, as it is said, by design, in order that each 
of the lower organisations may continue to im-lude some who hare already joined the next 
higher one, and wlio may therefore supply both leadership and encouragement in pro- 
gression. Some Little Octobrists do not become Pioneers, and many Pioneers prefer not 
to undertake the onerous responsibilities of Comsomols ; whilst only a selection from these 
are admitU‘d to Party membership. 
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as eight years old, into groups of Little Octobrists. By 1926 the two 
junior organisations had over two million members (1,800,000 Pioneers 
and 250,000 Octobrists), actually exceeding in combined membership the 
numbers of the Comsomols at that date ; and the two younger bodies 
have since kept pace in an expansion which has now (1935) reached six 
millions. Thus the Pioneers have enrolled about 8 per cent of all the 
children between ten and sixteen in the USSR, just over one-half of the 
members being the children of peasants, one-third being the children of 
industrial workmen, and one-sixth being of other parentage, including 
office-workers, “ toiling inti'iligentsia ” and tlie new bourgeoisie of NEP. 
About two-fiftlis of the members are girls and three-fifths boys. 

The members are organised in brigades, of which tluu-e are probably 
100,000, two-thirds in the villages and one-third in the cities and urban 
areas. In tlie cities each factory has its brigade, and this basis is preferred, 
so as to ensure proletarian influence. Other brigades are formed in or 
around workmen’s clubs or children’s homes, and, failing other nuclei, 
even in schools (but it is provided that in such cases the leader of the 
brigade must be an industrial workman, and not a member of the school 
staff). In the villages, on the other hand, the school nearly always has to 
be made the base of tbe brigade. The desire is, wherever possible, to 
base the Pioneers’ brigade on a place in which material production is 
carried on. 

The objecd and intention of the Pioneer organisation is stated with 
studied moderation by Madam Krupskaya, the widow of Lenin, who has 
always taken great interest in the movement. “ The Pioneer Movement ^ 
she wrote, “ reaches the cliildren at that age when the personality of the 
individual is still being formed, and it promotes f he social instincts of 
the children, helping to develop in them civic habits and a social con- 
sciousness. It places before the children a wonderful goal, thaf. goal which 
has been brought to the fore ])y the period through which they are living, 
and for which the workman class of the whole world is fighting. This 
goal is the liberation of the toilers and the organisation of a new order in 
which there will be no division into classes, and no exploitation, and where 
all peo})le will lead a fu^ and happy life.” ^ 

The Guide for tlie Young Pioneer, the official manual which is placed 
in the hands of every ai)plicant for membership, puts the matter candidly 
and explicitly. The right to w^ear the red star of membership and the 
red kerchi(d, and to give the Pioneer’s salute, is acquired only after making 
the solemn promise required of every full member. “ I, a young Pioneer 
of the USSR, in the presence of my comrades, solemnly promise that (1) 

I shall stand steadfastly for the cause of the worlonan class' in its struggle 
for the liberation of the workmen and peasants of the w^hole world ; 
(2) I shall honestly and constantly carry out the precepts of Ilych [Lenin], 
and laws and customs of the Young Pioneers.” 

The five '' laws ” and the five “ customs ” are summarised as follows : 

^ Quoted in Civic Trainirig in Soviet Russia, by S. N. Harper, 1929, p. 61. 
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The Laws 

(1) The Pioneer is faithful to the cause of the workman class and to 
the j)recepts of Ilych [Lenin]. 

(2) The Pioneer is the younger brother and helper of the Young Cbm- 

munist and the Communist [Party member]. ^ 

(3) The Pioneer organises other children and joins with them in their 
life. The Pioneer is an example to all children. 

(4) The Pioneer is a comrade to other Pioneers, and to the workmen 
and peasant children of the whole world. 

(5) The Pioneer strives for knowledge : knowledge and understanding 
are the great forces in the struggle for the cause of the workman. 

The Customs 

(1) The J^ioneer protects his own health and that of others. lie is 
tolerant and cheerful. He rises early in the morning and does his setting 
up oxercisfis. 

(2) Tlie PioiKMT economises his own time and that of others. He does 
his task (piickly and promptly. 

(3) The Pioneer is industrious and persevering, knows how to work 
collectively under all and any conditions, and finds a way out in all 
circumstances. 

(4) The Pioneer is saving of the people’s property, is careful with his 
books and clothes, and the equipment of the workshop. 

(5) The Pioneer does not swear, smoke or drink. 

Admission to the Little Octobrists or to the Pioneers is easy. Any 
child within the limits of age, whatever its parentage, may be proposed 
a rid admitted to the grade of candidate, in which it must pass at least two 
months. Tlie practice now is to accept, as members, candidates from 
any social class -even those of priests or of the new bourgeoisie, if they 
are, after probation, deemed likely to make good Pioneers. As candidates 
they are r(*quirt*(l to learn the “laws and customs ” of the organisation, 
and show to their new comrades that they are observing them. Very 
often they are required to pass a formal examination on tliem. Only 
after such a period of tesf-ing is a candidate allowed to take the solemn 
promise, wear tin*, badge and kerchief, and carry the membership card. 

The organisation of the Pioneers is, as far as possir)le, closely attached 
to production in the factory or in the .farm. Ten members constitute a 
“ link ”, four or five of which make a brigade. There are general meetings 
of ('a.(*h link and also of t-he brigade, to elect officers and discuss schemes 
of work. Kach brigade is attached to a Comsoniol cell, one* of the members 
of which — young, physically active, full of life and a proletarian — is 
nominated to act as brigade leader. This is one of the ways in which 

^ The Little Octobrists have also their own laws and customs, viz. : “ The Little 
Octobrists help the Tioneens, the Young Communists, Communists, Workmen and 
roasants. The Little Octobrists strive to become Young Pioneers. Little Octobrists 
are careful to bo neat and clean in body and clothes. Little Octobrists love to work.” 
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Comsomols discharge their duty of civic activity. Each brigade has its 
own soviet, consisting of the four or five link leaders, the brigade leader 
and a representative of the Comsomol cell. Each district committee of 
the Comsomols has a committee, tlie “ Section on Pioneers which directs 
and supervises the work of all the brigade leaders within its area ; and the 
work of all the ‘‘ Sections on Pioneers is supervised by the corresponding 
committee on Pioneers which is appointed by the Central Committee of 
the whole organisation in the USSR, chosen at its biennial All-Union 
Comsomol Congress at Moscow. 

The Little Octobrists have a parallel but simpler organisation. Five 
members form a link, which is given a Pionc(‘r as leader. Five links form 
a group, to which is assigned a Comsomol as special groiij) leader, appointed 
by the Comsomol cell to wliich the Pioneer unit is attached. Each Octo- 
brist group forms an integral part of the Pioneer brigade. It should be 
added that the members of each link choose from among their own 
nimiber an assistant leader to work with the Pioneer leader of tlui link 
and the Comsomol leader of the group. 

It will be seen that from the bottom to the top of this organisation 
of youth, from 8 to 23 years of age, careful provision is nuuJe for unity of 
action, a graded leadership, continuous supervision by the seniors and 
control by the Party itself, through a special assistant seendary. Yet 
at the same time there is a constant stress upon initiativt' and independent 
activity by the links, cells, groups and brigades. Every memlxT is 
expcch(id and persistently urged to be an “ ac^tivist to be always doing 
something, and in particular to be constantly participating in the work 
undertaken by his unit. Games of all kinds, especially if of athletic 
nature, are not objected t o, but each link or cell is expected to ])c actually 
performing some work useful in the building up of the socialist state. 
There is no end to the jobs that Pioneers find to do, or that Comsomols 
are pressed to undertake. They may clear away litter, sweep a street or 
help in a building operation. They may help to put down private as 
well as public drunkenness, and to “ liquidate illiteracy ” in tludr own or 
someone else’s family. In the summer, where parti^'s c-amp out. in tin', 
woods, they will find .it “as good fun to help to g(‘,t in tln^ harv(‘st as “ to 
play at Indians The elder boys and girls may form “ shock biigades ” 
in farm or factories, and thus usefully raise productivity. They swell the 
processions at demonstrations, and audiences at meetings, ready to help 
in any way required. And everywhere they march about behind their 
own skeleton bands, with much community singing and mutual speech- 
making.^ 

^ What is rlcscribed as a “ rousing address ” was delivered by Madam Krupskaya at 
a conference of Comsomol workers among Pioneers in November 1933. “ Lenin ”, slie 

said, “ always insisted on the need of seizing upon the main link in any given situation. 
The main link in the Pioneer detachment is its leader, who is appointed by tlio Comsomol 
cell. The leader should be aide to exercise an influence on the children in his eharge. 
Sound knowledge, political as well as general ; social activity and the ability to approach 
children are the main qualifications for a Pioneer leader. The Young Pi oplo should not 
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Most foreign observers are enthusiastic about this growing army of 
10 or 12 million young people. It is not always remembered that they are 
the self'chosen ehte of a much larger mass. Moreover, even among this 
Hite tliero are numerous backsliders, who are constantly being weeded out. 
Those who persist and thrive under the discipline of organised association 
with their equals in age, manifest, as it seems, some significant short- 
comings or defects, at any rate in manners. They may be thought 
“ uppish with their elders, and fanatically intolerant. It is very good 
to be devoted to hygienic living, but the habit of “ opening windows in 
other people’s houses ” is complained of ! In short, the enthusiastic 
Pioneer is apt to be, at finy rate during certain years, a bit of a prig ! 

“ These young people ”, says a recent American observer, “ are formu- 
lating the answer to the question of wliat will liappen when the older 
generation of revolutionaries, w'ith their self-forgetting enthusiasm, is 
gone. They are engaged in a continuous revolution — destroying and 
replacing ancient ideas, attitudes and habits. . . . Soviet educators are 
saying that the youth wJio have grown up since the revolution constitute 
a new type. . . . They certainly have much clearer-cut mentality ; they 
think more concretely and concisely. When you seek information from 
them, these younger men and women take out a pencil and ask for your 
exact question. Then rapidly they formulate their answers according to 
an exact outline, and usually you get precisely what you are after in the 
minimum of time. . . . Pemembering the hours spent with small com- 
panies of these leaders of the masses in many plac.es, one still feels the 
impact of their vitality ; one realises also that it is as dift’erent from that 
of European students, as they, in their turn, are dill’erent from the studimts 
of the United States. The latter, with their doubting fear of life or their 
inability to find enjoyment unless it is j)aid for and provided by others, 
seem strangely world-weary alongside exuberant youth of more ancient 
lands, with their hikes and rest- 1 muses ; their unafFected group-singing 
and folk-dances. This quality of exuberance the Ilussians share ; but 

reB<. satisfied with formal cdueation. Study must be continued in later life. Tn pai ticular 
they should learn how^ to study, how to extract the maximum lienefit from books and 
newspapers, as well as from observation. As a rifle is in bafthi, so is knowled^^' in f^eiieral 
life. . . . The Ihonccr should be an active social worker, thus providing an example for 
the (diildren. He should firmly grasp the meaning of Lenin’s words that the essence of 
communist morality is a readiness to sacrifice everything, one’s life if needed, for the good 
of the working class. . . . The Pioneer leader ^should so approach an unruly child as to 
find out what interests him ; then to stimulate and encourage that interest and so tiansfer 
his energy to new lines. . . . Tlicir disdain for bourgeois child movements, especially the 
Boy Scouts, causes many Pioneer leaders to miss much that is instructive in their approach 
to the child. Their experience should be studied, of course, with discrimination. ... It 
was not enough for the Comsomol cells to appoint the Pioneer loadtu', and to rest at that. 
The cell should provide him with facilities for self-improvement, and care for his material 
well-being ” {Moscow Daily Neivs, November 24, 1933). 

Latterly, there has been some authoritative criticism of the magnitude of the demands 
for “ social work ” on the T*ionccrs and younger Comsomols. The young pcojile, it was 
said, were being overstrained, and even over-excited, with the result, that their education 
suffered, and even their health. It seems to have been directed that the pressure should 
be lightened ; and that a watch should bo kept for any evil result of excess. 
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they work while they study, and study while they work, uniting theory 
and practice, not in minor jobs whose outcome is private profit, but in a 
vast social upbringing. . . . They are enjoying life while they are changing 
it. . . There shines from their eyes a concentrated and eager intensity 
such as I have never seen before outside a religious revival or a strike 
meeting. . . . Every jimericaii to whom I have talked, who has taught 
these youthful builders of socialism, agrees that the first and main 
difference between them and the more serious section of American college 
students lies in the fact that they are dominated by a great purpose. As 
a soviet educator put it, they know where they are going ; they know 
how ; and they know why . . . They know not only the transitional 
nature of the present period but to what it leads. . . . They regard the 
present conquest of the material means of life through new forms of 
organisation as the necessary preliminary to the opening up of a new 
freedom for the continuous development of all human capacities. . . . 
They have survived . . . the lean years of famine. . . . Their ruggedness 
has been filled with the greatest purpose that can enter into man. One 
feels that in them the life force has once again come to full floodtide. It 
is with this fact that tliose who dream of destroying what they are building 
must reckon.” ^ 

The Comintern 

Opposite the Moscow Kremlin, not iAside its walls, and not to be 
confused, either, with the extensive othces of the Comnuinist Party of the 
USSR, the visitor sees a considerable office building which is occupied 
by the Comintiirn ” or “ Communist International This Communist 
or ‘‘ Third ” International, dating from 1919, is — unlike its first and 
second predecessors ^ -- ruuther in form nor in substance, a mere federation 

^ “ (Soviet, inissia — Land of YouiJi ”, in The Nation (New York), August 3, 1932, by 
Harry K. Ward ; sec also Ins book In Place of Projil (1933). 

The first ‘‘ International working men’s association ” was formed in London in 1864, 
under the influenc'c of Karl Marx, It was considerably dislocated following on the sup- 
pression of the Pans (kinimuiie in 1871, but lingered on until a formal dissolution in 1876 
{The ILf>fory of the First International, by (t. M. Stekloll, 1928). It was rfdormod at Paris 
in 1889 (the ' Second International ”) and soon attracted the afiiliation of nearly aU the 
Social Democratic Parties, as«well as that of the principal trade unions of the world (except 
the Unitc'd States). The (Ireat War of 1914-1918, together with the ensuing dictatorships 
in Hungary, I’oland, Italy, Cermaiiy, etc., have seriously damaged its influence. Hut 
already at the Prague Socialist Congress in 1912, Lenin was concerting, with the various 
“ left-wing ” seetion.s, a new international organisation ; and in March 1915 he expounded 
to a conferencjc of Russian Socialists at Rerno the necessity for a “ proletarian ” Inter- 
national. In September 1915, and April 1 916, small conferences at Zimmcrwald and Kien- 
thal in Switzerland brought together representatives of socialist groups which had refused 
to supiKirt their governments in the war, and which wished to convert the struggle into 
one of proletarians against governments dominated by Imperialist CapAalism. In these 
conferenc^es Lenin, with other Russian exiles, phayed a leading part in develojung the idea 
of a new world organisation to replace the Second International. In January 1919, 
fifteen months after the Bolshevik conquest of power, the “ first Communist International 
Congress ” was summoned by wireless leh'graphy from.Petrograd, to meet at Moscow in 
March 1919 in order to “ lay the fouriflation of a common fighting organ, which will be a 
uniting link and methodically lead the movement for the (Communist International, which 
subordinates the interests of the movement in every separate country to the common 
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of national bodies, but an avowedly unified world organisation of the 
proletariat of all nations, all its members pledged to obey the orders of the 
central headquarters, wherever this may be situated. It is essential 
that the student should constantly bear in mind that it was not* the 
government of a particular territory that the Bolsheviks had in view, or 
the dominion of a particular race. As we have described in a preceding 
chapter,^ the conception of a territorial state, or of an empire extending 
over particular territories, was absent from their interpretation of 
Marxism.- What Lenin and his friends visualised was the establishment, 
in one country after another, almost as a continuous process, of a particular 
organisation of liuman society, what they termed the classless society. This 
was to be a new civilisation for the whole human race, in which the organisa- 
tion of industry by the capitalist’s employment of wage-labour for his own 
profit would be completely abolished, to be replaced by collective owner- 
ship and administration for the common good, on the basis of as i\ear an ap- 
proach to complete comm u nism as might prove practicable for the time being. 

It was with this view that the Communist International ” was 
esta.blished at Moscow in 1919 as a “ general staff of world revolution ”, 
by a congress to which working-class organisations of all the world had 
been, by wireless telegraphy, summoned to send representatives. About 
()0 delegates w(*re present when the congress assembled in March 1919 ; 
but th(i only body effectively represented was the liussian Communist 
Party, the lew non- Russians being mostly individuals witliout manda,te 
or inllueiKu*. At sul)sequent congresses, down to the lat(\st in 19)15, 
always held at Moscow, delegates from the Party groups in sc.ort's of 
diffenuit countri(‘s have attended, and various of tlicTn ha ve been placed 
upon the large executive committ(‘vs by which the organisation is, ii^ 
form, governed. In fact, however, the total membersJiip (*ven protess(‘dly 
represented fioni otlnu* countries has never naiched as nuicJi as one-fourth 
of th(‘ nnunlxuship of the Communist Party of the USSR. Tln‘ congress 
and all its committees luive always been e,om})letelv dominatcxl by the 
princif)al representative's of the (Vaitral Committee of tin* (V)mmiinist 
Party of tlu' USSR, who, as we have seen, also c-onceut rat-e' m their hands 
the' supreme diree'tion of the government of their/) wn country. 

It is there'fore not without reason that write'rs on the* c.e)nstitution of 
the USSR incluele the Comintern in their description of its constitutional 
striK'ture*,^ as they^ do the Sovnarkom. 

inU'ivsIs of tho iwoliitioii oti an intornational -soalo ” {Soviet Rule i?i Rns.sia, })y W. R 
Batsoll, laia ; V J nivniaiiowiJc ouvrierc ft aociuliftic^ vol. i., 5S4 pp., 1907, issnod l)\ Re 
Bun'aii soi'iali.st jntfM'national ; Secret History of the Intervatwnal Woihny Men's Associa- 
tion, by Onslow Vorlic (W. H. Dixon), 1872, 1G6 pp. ; The Worhers' Inlenuitiomil, by ft - W. 
Bostgait‘, 1920, 12") ])p. ; The Tivo ] niernatioriats, by R. Balnic Diilt, 1920; and aoo the 
Hoction ontillod “ Contrailiclory Trends m Foreign Policy ” in our Niibscque^nl C^haptcr 
X n. on “ The Good Life ”). 

1 See pp. 107-J08, 1J8-120. 

“ For tins reason we chose' as the title of this book Soviet Communism, and not “ Soviet 
Russia or “ The T^S8R ”. 

® Ff^r instance, Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, chap. xiii. ; who also 
quotes Konst itutsia SSSR i RSSR, by S. Draiiitsyii. 
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The formal constitution of the Comintern puts the relation in quite a 
different way. The supreme authority rests, not with the Soviet Union, 
but with the world congress of the Comintern, meeting every two, four or 
seven years, and composed of delegates of all the various affiliated Com- 
munist Parties throughout the world. The delegates of the Communist 
Party of the USSR have proportionately no greater representation, and 
nominally no more authority, than those from any other country. All 
alike are peremptorily required, under penalty of expulsion, to obey the 
orders from time to time issued by the Executive Committee whieffi the 
Congress elects. The Twenty-one Points ” that Lenin expounded to 
the Second Congress of the Communist International, as the indispensable 
conditions on which alone membership could be allowed, are on this 
subject even more than usually incisive. “ All decisions of the congresses 
of the Communist International, as well as the decisions of its Executive 
Committee, are binding upon all the parties belonging to the Communist 
International. . . . The programme of every party belonging to the 
Communist International must be sanctioned by the regular congress of 
the Communist International, or by its Executive CommittcH*.” ^ Mem- 
bers, who have io pay regular small dues, are admitted by the several 
affiliated s(‘(,tions of the Comintern, which are required t.o describe 
themselves as Communist Parties. Every member in such a Party is 
supposed to l)elong to a nucleus or cell, formed in the factory 01 other 
(‘stablishment in wiiicli Ikj is employed. The primary duty of t he nucleus 
is to (ionvert th(‘ workers io communism by demonstrating the futility of 
every other form of organisation, especially the trade unions under their 
present/ le.adership ; nevertheless to urge them to remain members of these 
useless unions in order to upset their futile action ; and, in pai’ticular, to 
fost(‘r “ mass strikes ”, without much n^gard for the likelihood of their 
immediate success, as a means of “ educating ” the workers into riivolu- 
tiouary ” class consciousness 

It iK^ed not b(i snid that the periodical congress of the Communist 
International is as little fitted to act as a deliberative or h'gislative body 
as the All-Union Congress of the Communist Party of the USSR, or as 
that of the All-Union Qoiigress of Soviets. The crowd of so-(‘-alled d(de- 
gat-(*s from many countiles, which at the congress in 1928 numb(‘rcxl not 
far short of a tlnnisand and at that of 1935 about half that number, are 

’ “ Condiliona of Membership (Tlie “ Twonty-one Points of Lenin ”) as adopted ])y 
tlic 8eeoml C^)ngie8s of the Communist International {Soviet Rule, in Jiussia, hy W. R. 
Batsell, 1929, p. 760). 

This eomplcto ceiilrabsation of authority in Mfisoow has b(‘en main tamed. In 1928 
it was reaffirmed. “ Unlike the Social Democratic Second International, (‘a(;h section 
of wliic'li submits to the diseiyihno of its own national bourgeoisie and of its own fathc^rland, 
the sections of the Communist International submit to only one diseipline, viz. Inter- 
nationa] proletarian discipline, which guaranU^cs victory in the struggle of the world’s 
workers for world proletarian dictatorsliip ” (Statement of “ the stral(*gy and tactics of 
the Communist International in the struggle for the Dictatorsliiy) of the Proletariat ”, 
adopted hy the Congress of 1928 ; Programme of the Communist Intcrwitwruil, New Vork, 
1929). 

2 Bolshexnsm for Beginners, by P. Kerzhentsev, 1931, pp. 115-117. 
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necessarily, for the most part, unacquainted with each other. They meet 
only every few years for a week or two. Such an assembly could be no 
more than a parade or a demonstration. The Congress, in fact, was 
summoned to listen to a series of lengthy declamatory speeches by* the 
leading members of the Party in the USSR, who entirely dominated the 
proceedings ; whilst duly selected speakers from other countries cam^e to 
the platform, sometimes to make complaints, but usually to fire off similar 
orations. Long statements of general policy called theses or programmes, 
couched in revolutionary phraseology, and specially abusive of every other 
kind of socialist or labour organisation, either national or international, 
were prepared in committees, to be submitted to the congress, to be 
adopted without detailed examination ^ or dissent, chiefly in order that 
they might be published in several languages in the International Press 
Correspondence, from which they were copied in the hundreds of little 
journals throughout the world that are under communist control. 

The Executive Committee (IKKI or ECCI) that the Congress 
appoints, and to which it delegates all its authority until the next Con- 
gress, is, we tliink, less well informed, less well served by its agents, and 
therefore as a whole less effective than the corresponding standing execu- 
tives of the USSR Communist Party and Soviets. It is composed, we 
were told, of between one and five delegates from each country, the USSR 
having no more than the number allowed to Prance, Germany and Great 
Britain. We have the opinion that it is, and has always been, dominated 
by tlie same little group of old-revolutionary Bolsheviks. One of them 
has always been its president.^ It meets as a plenum only every six 
months, when half the membership constitutes a quorum, so that the 
current administration, and even the frequent decisions as to policy, are 
in practice committed to the standing presidium of wliich Stalin himself 
is a member. This inner executive, which should meet at least once a 
fortniglit, and which appoints the political secretariat, is even more com- 
pletely dominated by the representatives of the Kremlin than tlu^ ])lenum 
of the Execute vc Committee or the Comintern congress itself.^ The so- 
called representatives, on the executive committee and on its presidium, 
of the foreign sections of the Communist International are for the most, 
part, and have hitherto always been, persons of little public standing 
among the wage-earners of their own countries. Most of them find it 
impossible to attend the six-monthly meetings in Moscow, at which they are 

' “ Fon'ipnera ”, said Lonin at tlio Fourth Congress in 1923, “ have to learn how to 
understand all that wo have writton about the organisation and upbuilding of the Com- 
munist Parties, which they have subscribed to vnthout reading and without unde,rsta7uling it ” 
{Fourth Congress of the Coinniunist International (November 1923), Abridged Report^ 
London, p. 119 ; see Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsoll, 1929, p. 761). 

2 From 1919 to 1927 it was Zinoviev ; sinee then D. Z. Manuilsky, a member of the 
Central Committee, has acted. 

” According to the invariable pattern in the USSR, the Comintern Congi-oss also appoints 
a Control Commission, independent of the Executive Committee, which is supposed to 
investigate “ matters concerning the unity of the sections affiliated ”, as weU as the conduct 
of individual members — that is to say, to enforce the orthodox doctrine. 
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represented by substitutes resident in that city, who may speak but not 
vote.^ 

We shall deal in a subsequent chapter ^ with the relations between 
the tjomintern and the Soviet Foreign Office (Narkornindel). Here we 
need only express the opinion that the importance of the Comintern, 
whether in its international aspect, or as a part of the working constitution 
of the USSR, is no longer what it was. Its proceedings do not fit in so 
well with a policy of world peace as they may have done with a policy of 
world revolution. In a subsequent chapter we shall discuss how far the 
fundamental aim of a world revolution has been abandoned or sub- 
stantially modified by the proceedings of the Seventh Congress, held, 
after many postponements, at Moscow in August 1935. Meanwhile the 
subventions that Moscow used to supply, under various designations, to 
many of the sections in other countries, appear to have dwindled down to 
almost insignificant amounts, chiefly for legal defence of manual workers 
prosecuted for their communist opinions. 


The Nature of the Communist Parly 

Wo have done our best to set out precisely the constitution and 
functi(^ns of the Communist Party. Merely as a social institution, it is a 

^ The puMished materials for an account of the Communist International arc, in half 
a dozen languages, abundant, so far as concerns manifestos, programmes, theses and 
“ directives ” to the Communist Thirties of aU countries. But the internal administration 
of the Comintern, and the actual firoceodings of its control commission, Bxijciitivo Com- 
mittee and presidium remain entirely secret. The host single source for juihlished docu- 
ments is Iniernaiiomil Press ('orresporidencey issued by the Party almost weekly, in English 
as well as in other languages, primarily as free “ copy ” for the hundreds of little com- 
munist journals throughout the world, but supplied also to individual suhaoribers. 1'lie 
proceedings (abridged) of most of the Comint^^rn congresses have been published as 
separate volumes in English and other languages. Batscll {Soviet Rule in Russia) and S. N. 
Harper {(Hvic liisiruclion in Soviet Russia) contain tlic most useful dcscrijitions of the 
Comintern in volume form known to us ; but for early history sei' also The Sectnid and 
Third Internationals and the Vienna Union (1922), and The Two Internal lon/ds, by K. 
Palme Dutt, 1 920, together with the histories cited above. 

The finances of the Comintern for 19,‘U were thus summarised in dollars and cents, 
for jmblication by the Executive (Committee : 



Income 


I'^xpiiiditure 

Brought forward . 

Cl,089..30 

Administrative exjienses . 

372,347.80 

Memljcrship dues from 41 
parties and 3,700,788 


Postage and telegraph 
Subsidies to party news- 

38,387.75 

members 

1,128,2.36.40 

papers, pulilishing houses 


(k)llections and donations . 

46,371.80 

and cultural work 

756,900.00 

Receipts from publications. 


Travelling expense-s . 

52,732.00 

etc. .... 

59,618.30 

Carried forward ' . 

74,948.25 

Totals 

1,295,315.80 


1,295,315.80 


YCL and 17 Parties Mere exempted from payment. 


{Internntioneil Press Corresjmndrnce, October 2fi, 1932, p. 1007.) 

2 See Contradictory Trends in Foreign Poliey ”, in Chapter XU. in Part 11., “ The 
Good Life 
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specimen of the greatest interest to the student. Is it a new type in the 
wofld, and what are its characteristics ? 

As we indicated at the opening of this chapter, the Communist Party 
in the USSR, in its structure and in some of its leading features, has a 
distinct resemblance to the religious orders established in past ages in 
connection with Buddhism, Christianity and other world religions. It is 
literally outside of the legal constitution of the secular state, and pro- 
fessedly independent of it. It repudiates any national boundaries, and 
claims a sphere that is world-wide, and independent of nationality, race 
or colour. It is self-selective in its recruitment, in that it augments its 
membership exclusively by co-option. It is pyramidal in form, broadly 
democratic at the base, but directing its self-management from the top 
downwards. Its test for membership is fundamentally that of acceptance 
of an ideology of the nature of a creed, from which is evolved an excep- 
tional code of conduct, not imposed on the ordinary (utizen, which all its 
members must obey, the ultimate sanction being expulsion from member- 
ship. It has even added, in its new category of “ sympatliisers ”, some- 
thing analogous to the lay brothers ” of the religious orders. It has in 
substance, though not in name, a “ holy writ ”, the authority and vcuacity 
of which must not be questioned, but which is subject at all times to 
authoritative interpretation. By means of this interpretation the 
organisation, through an elaborate hierarchy, directs the ideology and 
conduct of a membership of colossal magnitude. This membership has 
a distinct vocation to which it is pledged ; accompanied by wliat are 
equivalent to vows of obedience and poverty, and by authoritative customs 
constituting a penumbra, around the ordinary citizen’s creed and code of 
conduct, a penuml)ra whi(;h may or may not be enforced b}^ the legislature 
and judiciary of the country in which the organisation exists. Of the 
intensity of faith of the Party, and the stnmglli of the devotion of its 
members, often leading to the greatest self-sacrffice and even martyrdom, 
no candid student can have any doubts. Finally, it tends to erect one 
man as its h(^a.d, who is nominally no more than an ordinary member, 
and may not hold the highest or any office at all in the State, but who 
reaches the apex of the pyramid by popular acchimation, based on election, 
at first direct and afterwards indirect ; but who, once choseii, is pro- 
fessedly the chief director, and wdio becomes, in time pract.ically irremov- 
able by the membership. 

Th(‘re arc'., however, other features in the Communist Party which 
definitely mark it ofi from any of the religious orders that have ever 
existed in the world ; and which make it an entirely new and original 
type of social institution. In particular, there is one great uiilikencss of 
the Communist Party which accounts for the indignation always mani- 
fested, by communist.s on the one hand and by Christians on the other, 
whenever it is suggested that this new organisation is of the nature of a 
religious onler. Its purpose and its ideology (which we must not call a 
creed) arc not only different from those of the religious orders past or 
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present, but also fundamentally antagonistic to every one of them. The 
Communist Party flatly rejects not only Christianity and Islam, but also 
every form of Deism or Theism. It will have nothing to do with the super- 
natifral. It admits nothing to be true which cannot be demonstrated by 
the “ scientific method ” of observation, experiment, ratiocination and 
verification. Unlike any religion in the world’s history, Soviet Com- 
munism, as we shall describe in a subsequent chapter,^ is whole-heartedly 
based on science, the newest and most up-to-date science, meaning man’s 
ever-expanding knowledge of the universe, which it eagerly adopts and 
confidently applies to every task or problem, and to the advancement of 
wliich it gives all honour and devotes considerable public funds. In fact, 
in the nature of its mentality, as in the direction of its activities, the 
Communist Party reminds us less of a religious order than of the organisa- 
tion of the learned professions of Western Europe, such fis tliose of the 
lawyers and doctors, engineers and public accountants. Like these and 
many other professional bodies, the Communist Party concerns itself 
exclusively witli the affairs of this world. It resembles these bodies also 
ill constituting an exclusive corporation, selecting, training, disciplining 
and expelling its own members, ac>cording to a code of conduct of its own 
invention. Where it differs from tliese organised professions is in standing 
outside* the constitution of its (country, and, whilst its members are indi- 
vidually subject to the law of the land like other citizens, in tlie corporate 
body itself being entirely free from outside control. Mor(H)Vv*T, unlike 
the vocations of the lawyers and doctors, that wliich the Communist 
Party assumes, namely, public le.adership, puts the ordinary citizen under 
no obligation to invoke the services of its members, even where these are 
most needed ! 

Why, in Soviet Cornmnnism,, National Leadership requires an 
elaborate Organisation 

The political student may ask what it is in the USSK that calls for such 
an elaborate organisation of leadership. No other country, whetlier 
governed by an autocrat or by a committee of Parliament, has felt it 
necessary to provide, in this way, deliberately and avowedly, for the 
continuous intellectual guidance, not merely of its jieople as a whole, 
but of all the people. 

Thoughtful communists point out, as part of the explanation, that the 
Soviet Government differs from every other government in the world, 
in that it has a fanatically held and all-overriding purpose of social and 
economic change. Most governments have had no purpost; of change of 
any sort. Their object is primarily the “ maintenance of order ” — which 
means the existing order — together with defence, or the re periling of any 
attack from wdthin or without. The Soviet Government, on tin; other 
hand, avowedly exists for the deliberate purpose of changing the existing 
^ Cliapter XI., Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind . 
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order, not eventually, at some distant date, but actually, and within the 
present generation ; and that not in mere generalities but in the most 
intimate circumstances of the people’s lives. In the USSR, if the mass 
of the population is to be lifted out of barbarism to an advanced civilisa- 
tion, it is held that the whole people must be freed from the subjection 
and control inevitably associated with the private ownership of the means 
of produc-tion. No less necessary is it that the aggregate wealth production 
of the whole community should be greatly and continuously increased ; 
that, to this end, the primitive processes of agriculture, as of manufacturing 
industry, must be transformed by the universal application of mechanical, 
physical and chemical science ; and that manual labour must be, as far 
as possible, superseded by power-driven machinery, witLout the toll else- 
where levied on production by functionlcss “ owners ” of either land or 
capital, or other “ parasitic consumers. How gigantic is the task thus 
undertaken by the Soviet Government can be realised only by those who 
take tlie trouble to estimate what nine-tenths of the population between 
the Baltic and the Pacific were like in 1913 ; or what were the economic 
and social conditions of the country as a whole after tlie Civil War of 1918 - 
1920 and the famine of 1921. 

Now, it is a feature of this task — a task such as no government has 
ever before dreamt of undertaking— that it cannot be completely accom- 
plished without the active cooperation of practically every fiimily in the 
land. Just as in a modern war it is not only the armies whose energies 
must be coordinated to the common end, but nearly the whole working 
population ; so the great struggle with nature for an immediate increase 
in economic; productivity, without the so-called automatic adjustment of 
sujiply and demand on which capitalism so disastrously relies, cannot 
afford the luxury, either of non-participants, or of disunity among the 
executants. In war-time complete national coordination is sought by 
autocratic commands, to whicih obedience is secured by drastic penalties. 
The task of transforming the social and economic life of all the people is, 
however, different and more difficult than that of repelliTig an invading 
army ; and it cannot bo achieved by peremptory commands and pro- 
hibitions. It involves changing the content of .the minds of the whole 
people. It demands universal education and persistent propaganda, 
patient argument and personal example, brought to hear on every indi- 
vidual, at every ag(‘, in every place. 

Such a transformation of society is, it is clear, not a change tliat is 
within the capacity of a mere dictatorship, even if this is exercised by the 
greatest of men. It is, in fact, not a case of creating “ a leader ” or ‘‘ the 
leader It demands the active participation of millions of instructors. 
The lives to be influenced, the minds to be changed, the personal habits 
to be taughl , can be dealt with, for the most part, only by direct personal 
contact in the hours of work as in the hours of leisure. In the USSR it is 
not the statesmen at the top who actually exercise this peculiar power, 
though they may direct it ; but the million or more of picked working 
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men and working women members of the Communist Party, whose 
ubiquitous personal intercourse with their fellows never ceases. 

Western students will recognise that something can be done by the 
expedient of allowing and inducing practically the whole adult population 
to participate in the administration, in one way or another, so that the 
changes to which they are led come as the outcome of their own discussions, 
and are gradually embodied in the local regulations that they themselves 
formulate. That is one great advantage of the extraordinary multiformity 
of the constitutional structure of the USSR, with its millions of small 
meetings during each year of fellow^-workers or neighbours asking questions 
or passing resolutions ; and of its threefold representation, in the several 
elected councils, of Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer and Man as a 
Consumer. But a public meeting, large or small, without intellectual 
leadership, is but a mob. Such a meeting, in countries of long political 
experience, often spontaneously throws up its own temporary leader. But 
such transient leaders, the outcome of a million meetings, will, of them- 
selves, certainly not create any uniform current of public opinion. It is 
the business of the members of the Communist Party everywhere to proffer 
to the crowd the guidance that it needs. 

It has sometimes been argued that this persisten persuasion and per- 
sonal example may be supplied, in capitalist countries, by the well- 
disposed members of superior social classes, such as the landed aristocracy, 
the rctir(‘d ollicers of the army and navy, or the commercial community. 
Such superior social classes have ceased to exist in the USSR ; and there 
is no reason to believe that, if they did exist, they would honestly and 
loyally cooperate with the purpose of the Soviet Government, which 
demands, indeed, their complete elimination. 

There seemed, to the Bolshevik authorities, no alternative. There 
would be no leadership given to the people, such as was re(]uircd — a 
guidance continuous, persuasive, ubiquitous and consistent — unless it was 
deliberately planned and provided by an organisation for the purpose. 
Communists to-day believe that the Communist Party, with half its 
members always at the bench or in the mine, and its schemes of policy 
carefully worked out after elaborate debate in the various r(q)resentative 
committees and conferences, often with prolonged publicity to allow of 
widespread criticism, is an organisation well suited to its purpose. Its 
leadership is plainly not less persuasive, but actually more pemsuasive, 
in that it is exercised less by peremptory laws, or even by universal 
schooling, than by personal example, intellectual argument and con- 
tinuous propaganda. Whether or not a community under such guidance 
— a community so markedly unlike any other that has ever existed — can 
properly be described as a Democracy, will be considered in the next 
chapter. 
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DICTATORSHIP OR DEMOCRACY ? 

One dilFiculty of accurately assessing and defining the essential cliarac- 
teristics of the constitutional structure of the USSR is the rapidity with 
which it changes. Even the so-called “ Fundamental Law ” defining the 
rights and obUgations of citizenship has nothing of the rigidity of a formal 
constitution embodied in a special instrument, unchangeable except by 
some elaborate process. Any alteration that seems to be required need 
not wait for a plebiscite, or even a general election. Mu(*h of it is inde- 
pendent of any action by a legislative body. Whether or not the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets is in session, there are always at work standing 
committees empowered to make without delay any altr'rations, in any 
part of tli(' co]istitution, afticting any section of the population, in any 
part of the country, that changing circumstanccvs require. And in so 
vast a territory, with so huge and so varied a population, going through so 
tremendous an economic development, the circumstances are always 
changing. Ilenc(? the constitution of the USSR is far and away the most 
mobile of any known to political science. W(i cannot to-day simply take 
it for granted that it is supremely important that a constitution should 
be rigid. It is certa-inly not clear that the mobility ol" the working con- 
stitution ill the USSR during the past decade has been, in itself, detri- 
mental to the progress of its inhabitants in health or economic pros])erity ; 
or that it has incaii’D^d popular disapproval,^ 

The characteristic mobility of the constitution of Soviet Communism 
is, however, all the more perplexing to the student in tJiat the several 
parts of tlu‘ constitution change independently of each oth(‘r ; and change, 
moreover, at dill’enmt rates and in different directions. Th us, the hiera,rchy 
of soviets secaned rclativc‘ly stable in form and in substanci*. It grew, 
indeed, in volume. The continually increasing eJectoratt', the c.onstaniJy 
rising total of votes cast at. the innumerable electoral meetings, and the 
perpetual multi])lic.ation of councils of one or other kind, and of councillors 
to man them, involves the personal participation in government by an 
ever-increasing number of the citizens, women as well as men. To this 
characteristic of an ever-widening participation we shall r(‘cur. In 1935 
another kind of widening was announced for adoption before the next 

^ It iH ititoivsling to notitip ilml many of the advantagea olairnod for rigiiljty in con- 
stitut ions havp to do either (a) with the private ownership of lanci or othei forma of pt'raonal 
wealth, winch it is thought desirable to defend against confiscatory legislation or (‘xeeutive 
action ; or else (b) witli the making of pnvat-e prcjfit, whicli migljt bo hampeied by un- 
expected or freqiicn! chaiige-s in social institutions ; or else (r;) with the nifiintenance of the 
privdeges of a privileged class, whether aristocrats, landed proprietors, or a “ sujierior ” 
race. In a community in w'hich neither personal wealth nor iinvato profit-making exists, 
and no class has legal privileges, constitutional rigidity loses many of its supporters. 
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general election ; namely, the substitution, for indirect election upon a 
not quite equal franchise, of direct election by an entirely equal franchise, 
in an electorate that may then approach the colossal total of one hundred 
millions. 

The continual growth in the volume of manufacturing industry, 
mining, transport, electrification, mechanised agriculture, social services 
and governmental departments, with the corresponding increase in the 
number of wage or salary receivers, has led not only t-o an ever-mounting 
trade union mc^mbership, but also to a continuous advance in trade union 
functions. Tlio great work done by trade union committees in the 
administration of accident prevention, labour recruiting, factory schools 
and tecdinical classes, social clubs, recreation and holiday arrangements, 
and all forms of social insurance, was emphasised in 1933 by the abolition 
of the office of People’s Commissar of Labour, directly controlled by the 
Sovnarkom ; and the transfer of the direction of the actual administration 
of the huge ministerial departments concerned with every branch of social 
insurance i-o the All-Union Trade Union Council (AUCCTU). 

An analogous growth is to be noted during the past fcAv years in the 
less c()mplet(‘ly organised hierarchies of the manufacturing artels and of 
tlie widespread kolkhosi of the shore fislierrnen. During the same years 
an enormous extension has been made in the collectivisation of agricaili/ure, 
on the one liand into sovkhosi, or state farms, and on the oth(‘r into 
kolldiosi, or (jollecUve farms, jirincipally of the artel tAqje. Among the 
collect ive farms only the base of the pyramid has yet been hiid, and the 
(h'velopment of tiers of congresses of delegates for rayon, oblast, republic 
and All-Union delib(M*ations has been postponed. In the consumers’ 
cooperative movement, the rate and kind of change is difficult to assess 
with precision. Whilst (lontinuing to iiu;r(‘ase its colossal membership, 
a nd evim its aggregate volume of transactions, it lias beem losing ground in 
various directions, partly to those manufacturing trusts wliich do their 
own retailing ; ])artly to the “ commercial ” shops set up by the govern- 
ment itself ; partly to the republic and municipal soviets which multiply 
tlieir retail “ selling points ” ; and pajjly, as elsewhen' d(‘S(U'il)ed, t-o the 
trade union liierarchy so far as concerns not only the retailing of houseliold 
commodities but also the production of foodstuffs for the workci’s in the 
larger establishments. Moreover, a marlaal feature of the last few yeuTS, 
to be described in a subsequent chapter,^ has been the growth and 
encouragement of wholesale trading between these different forms of 
organisation, in order that each of them may be in a better position to 
supply its individual customers. This has resulted in a vast network of 
free contracts, based on competition in an open market, amdng collective, 
farms and trade unions and industrial artels and consumers’ coop(*ra,tive 
societies, each of them functioning alternately as an association of pro- 
ducers and an association of consumers. • 

Amid this unending flux, the student must note the significance of the 
^ ChapU*!' IX. in Part TI., “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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universal adoption and continuous retention, often without legislative 
prescription, for all the various parts of the constitution, of the common 
and nearly unchanging pattern of organisation which we have described, 
termed by its originators democratic centralism. This pattern, now per- 
vading the whole social structure of the USSR, is not found in any other 
part of the world, nor in any previous constitution. Another charac- 
teristic of this pattern of social organisation is its extreme fluidity. The 
different parts of the constitution have often been set going one by one, 
by spontaneous activity, in areas hitherto without government — and, for 
that matter, also in areas professedly under other governments — without 
proclamation or formal authority, and irrespective of other parts of the 
USSR constitution, which have sometimes followed at later dates. Thus, 
in various popular accounts of the gradual organisation of primitive 
regions in the northern forest districts or in the recesses of Kamchatka 
we see the holding of a village meeting which elects a soviet, linking up 
with other soviets, and eventually sending delegates to the congress of 
soviets at Moscow. P]“esently the local residents coagulate as consumers 
into a cooperative society which gets eventually into communication witli 
Centrosoyus. Stray members of the Communist Party form a nucleus 
or cell, now styed a primary Party organ, and presently constitute them- 
selves a Party Group in the local soviet or in the cooperative society’s 
committee ; and they conform their activities to the latest directives ” 
from the Politbureau or Central Committee at Moscow. When mining or 
transport or manufacturing indust ry creates a class of wage-earners, these 
join their several trade unions, irrespective of municipal frontiers or racial 
differences ; and they then b(‘.gin to send delegates to the hierarchy of in- 
directly elected trade union councils, conferences and congresses, of which 
the highest periodically assembles at Moscow. The constitution formed on 
this ])attern may, we suggest, appropriately be tenmod a multiform demo- 
cracy, organised on the basis of universal participation with democratic 
centralism ; a (jonstitutional form so loose as to be exceptionally mobile and, 
for t hat reason, endowed with an almost irresistible quality of expansiveness. 

In describing, in separate chapters, the organisation in the USSR of 
Man as a (Utizeii, Man as a Producer, Man as a (hnsurner and Man in 
the Vocation of Leadership, we may have seemed sometimes to imply 
that all these separate parts of the constitution of Soviet Communism are 
of equal status, each exercising supreme autliority in its own sphere. 
This is not so. The Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, representing the totality of the inhabitants in 
the USSR, and not merely any fraction of them, stands supreme over all 
the ramifications of the trade unions, the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment and the various kinds of associations of owner-producers, just as it 
does over the tier upon tier of soviets.^ As for the relation in which the 

^ It is, however, si^nilicant of the persistent striving towards participation and con- 
sent, that when alterations aro made in tho constitution or statutory obligations of either 
the trade union hierarchy or tho consumers’ cooperative movement, these authoritative 
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All-Union Congress of Soviets stands to the All-Union Congress of the 
Communist Party in the USSR, what can be said is that there has been 
no attempt by the soviet legislature to make laws for, or to interfere with 
the activities of, the Communist Party. The practical independence of 
the soviet authorities is not so apparent. Since 1930 all important decrees 
of the USSR Central Executive Committee or the Sovnarkom, whether 
legislative or administrative, have been issued over the signature, not of 
their president (Kalinin or Molotov) alone, but also over tliat of Stalin as 
General Secretary of the Communist Party. It is, moreover, significant 
that these decisive acts are, in all important cases, initiati^d within the 
Politbureau of tlie Communist Party ; and they recenve in due course the 
endorsement either of the Central Committee or of the All-Union Congress 
of the Communist Party. Indeed, as we explained in the preceding 
cliapter, the Communist Party is perpetually issuing “ directives ”, great 
or small, to its members exercising authority or influence within all the 
other organisations of the state. In the present connection it must be 
recalled that this remarkable companionship is not, in theory, an organisa- 
tion within the USSR. It professes to l)e an organisation of the vanguard 
of the proletariat throughout the world, knowing neither rucia) nor geo- 
graphical limits. Its highest authority is the periodical congress of the 
“ Third International ”, representing th(i Communist Parties of all the 
countries of the world. This body acts normally by tlu‘ directives which 
the Comintern issues to the faithful in all countries. It ^ims, in fact, at a 
world supremacy over all the administrations established by the proletariat 
of tlie several nations or countries. The historical student will be reminded 
of the supremacy which the Pope, as the head of the Catholic Chunih, for 
centuries maintained over Christendom. Whether, on the occasion of 
some great crisis, there will arise any effective rivalry, or any disturbing 
friction, between the. S(‘('ular government of the USSR and the ideological 
companionship or order which to-day dominates the situation, may be left 
as a fascinating problem for the sociologist of the future.^ 

decrees are normally discussed, decided and actually signed, not only by Kalinin or Mobjtov 
or other authorities representative of the soviet, but also by tlui It'ading official representing 
the trade unions or the i*onsuiners' cooperative movemc'iit resi)ec lively. 

^ The question of the possibility of the governmental organisation beeoining emanci- 
pated from the control of the Communist Tarty has more than once heen dirteussed within 
the Party. “ Tn 192n ”, so the Trench historian Henry Kollm puls it, Stalin himself 
pointed out the “ danger of the disappearance of the tiilclago of the Party ”. He show^ed 
how greatly the governmental organs, both administrative and economic, steadily increased 
in magnitude and iniluence with the leconstruction of the eounti y. ” The more they 
grow in importance, the more their pressure on the l*arty is felt, the more tiny take up 
an attitude of resistance to the Party. Hence the danger of the state apparatus shaking 
itself free from the Party’^.” Against this danger Stalin pressed for a n^grouping of forces, 
and a redistribution of directing active members among the governmental organs, so as 
to ensure the directing inHucncc of the Party in this new situation. This was the origin 
of the disgrace of llykov, president of the Council of Commissars, and of Tomsky, president 
of the trade unions, as well as of the purging of the soviet apparatus that was completed 
in June 1929, in order to seat firmly the dommation that Stalin exercjised in the name of 
the Party ” {La Herohiiioii russr, vol. i., “ Lea Soviets ”, b}'^ Henri Rnllin, Paris, 19IH, 
pp. 269-270). 

** The Party makes no concealment of the tutelage m which it holds the soviet organs. 
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Wc have to add, as a further elaboration of the constitution of the 
USSR, some reference to the circumambient atmosphere of voluntary 
organisation which it is perpetually creating and developing as a pq^rt of 
itself. Some })eople have asserted that government activity kills volun- 
taryism, In the USSR, on the contrary, every government activity seems 
to create a vastly greater voluntary activity, which the people themselves 
organise up to a high point, always along the lines and in support of the 
government’s own purpose and plan ; always and everywhere led and 
direct(^d by members of the Communist Party. We despair of conveying 
in a few pages any adequate idea of the magnitude, the variety or the 
range of action of these voluntary organisations linked up or intertwined 
with one or other government department.^ We need not repeat our 
description of the ten million or more young people voluntarily enrolled 
as Little Octo})rists, l^ioneers and Comsomols, in subordination to the 
extensive membership of the Party. We may more conveniently begin 
with th(i s])ecifically patriotic society, formed to cooj)erate in defenc-e of 
the revolution ” (OSO), and another “ for aviation and chemical in- 
dustries ” (Aviakhim)-, both now merged in one huge contributing member- 
shi}) of a dozen millions (Osoaviakhim). These millions' of members in 
village or C/ity form cells, or s(‘,ctions, or circles, or ('.orners, coordinated in a 
whole series of provincial and central councils. They are all pledged to 
active personal cooperation in the defencie of the country, in peace-time 
as well as in war, against foreign invasion or external pressure. They 
seek to arouse general iKt(ir(‘.st in foreign a, Hairs by lectures, litcn-ature and 
discussion. They study military science, especially aerial bombing and 
chemical warfare. They form cLibs for rifle pract ice and aviiition. Idiey 
maintain specialist museums and libraries, jind defence Iiouk'S ”, which 
are practically social clubs. Th(‘,y have c.ollected considerable sums for 
building additional aeroplanes for presentation to the Red Air Poree. 
Organised bands of members have participated in the training mana'uvres 
of the Red Army. Other bands have, with equal zeal, undertaken the 
clearing of particular districts from noxious insects. Out of the vast 
membership, several thousand local societies for regional study have 
emerged, devoting themselves to exhaustive surveys of the pliysical and 
economic, charactm’istics of their own neighbourhood, partly for the benefit 
of the local schools, in wliich regional study has its place. 

Vying in size with Osoaviakliim is the League of tin*- Godless, for the 
emancipation of the backward part of the population from the religion 

Thus, on the clun k to collociivisation in March lOr^O, tlie Central CVniiiniltoe of the Party 
issued direct instructions of a purely governmental kind i)y a circular addressed to all the 
Party organisations and ])id)lished in the entire soviet press on March 15. Tlte official 
governmental organs t*ould do more than put these decisions in a more official form a few 
days later” {La lierolution russe, vol. i., “ Les Soviets”, by IJcnri Rollin, Paris, 1931, 
p.l>78). 

^ More detailed accounts of voluntary organisations in the 1\SSU will be conveniently' 
found in Line Training m Soviet Russia (1929) and Making Bolsheviks (1931), both by 
8. N. Harper ; Ncir MindSy Xew Men, by Thomas Woody (1932) ; Die Jiujend in Soivjet- 
russlaiid, by Klaus Mehnert (1932), translated as Youth in Sonet Russia (1933). 
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that seems to the Marxist mere superstition, benumbing or distracting the 
spirit of man. This entirely voluntary organisation, made up for the most 
part of young people of either sex, corresponds essentially to the nineteenth- 
century National Secular Society of Great Britain ; but enormously 
transcends it in activity, as well as in magnitude and range of operations. 
Its millions of members, organised in cells or branches from one end of the 
USSR to the other, campaign actively against the various churches and 
their religious j)ractices ; circulating atheistic literature ; pouring scorn 
on any but a scientific interpretation of nature ; clearing the icons out of 
the homes, and weaning the boys and girls alike from churcligoing and 
from the celebration of religious festivals.^ We should fail to appreciate 
either the magnitude or the dogmatic intolerance of the crusade against 
supcrnatiiralism in the USSR, conducted by these militant atheists, if we 
compared it with anything less than the campaign against atheism and 
heathendom carried on in all their fields of action by all ilie missionary 
societies and religious orders of all the Christian churches put together. 

Another society of colossal magnitude, claiming indeed many millions 
of members, is the International Society for Assistance to Jievolutionaries 
in other countries (MOPR). This lias for its object, not only to bring 
‘‘ the broad masses into contact with the world -re volution ”, but also 
to enable tliem to come t o the assistance of those who ar(‘. figliting for 
it It disseminates information of doubt ful accuracy about the progress 
of communism in all countries, but it is most interested in r(‘bellions and 
riots, strikes and the various kinds of “martyrdom” to which, as it is 
alleged, the ruling classes everywhere condemn tlnur working-class victims. 
The t,ens of thousands of branches of MOPR collect funds for the assistance 
of sufferers all over the world, from those in the piisons of Hungary or 
Poland to “ 8ac(;o and Vanzetti ” and “ the Scottsborough negroes ”. We 
could mention dozens of other voluntary organisations of the most, varied 
nature. Then^ is a “ Down with Illiteracy ” society, and a “ Hands off 
China ” society ; a “ Friends of Children ” society (ODD), and a “ Society 
for settling Jews on the Land ” (OZET) ; a gigantic “ Peasant Society 
for Mutual Assistance ” (KOV), and a whole movement of working 
women’s and peasants’ conferences, to whidi tens of thousands of vu’llages 
s(md delegates, and in which everytliing s])ecially interesting to women is 
discuss(Ml and assisted and promoted. Nor must we omit, the immensc 
membership of all the various societies arranging eveiy kind of athletic 
sports, under the supervision and with the constant encouragement of the 
Supreme^ Council for Physical Culture in the USSR, appointed by the 
Central h^xecutive Committee (TSIK), and the People’s Commissars for 
Education in all the constituent and autonomous republics.^ It is active 
personal participation in games and competitions that is promoted, among 
an aggregate membership of all races running into tens of millions, in 


’ Soo Iho detailed account in Beliginjt and Communism , hy J. F. Hockcr (1933) ; and 
see our Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”, especially the section 
headed Anti-Codism 
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Asia as well as in Europe ; not merely the organisation of spectacles at 
which the members look on, although this factor in the habit of athleticism 
is not neglected. Gigantic stadiums are being built out of public funds in 
many of the cities, including a “ Middle Asian Central Stadium ” at Tash- 
kent. Even more remarkable is it to learn that the members of the sports 
associations include in thei^ activities the rendering of personal assistance 
to the agricultural and transport departments, whenever required. 
‘‘ Uzbek, Tadjik and Turkoman athletes ”, we read, “ have helped con- 
siderably in the repairing of locomotives, in cotton planting and in har- 
vesting, in the re-election of the soviets and in the quick response to the 
new internal loan.” ^ 

Whilst unable to exclude from our statement of the constitution some 
account of these auxiliary voluntary activities, we hesitate to make any 
estimate of their net worth. They take up time and energy. They may 
even distract attention from more urgent problems. But their colossal 
magnitude and ubiquitous activities make the voluntary organisations a 
very important part of the social structure. There can be no doubt about 
their enormous educational effect upon the half-awakened masses wliich 
still make up so large a part of the population of the USSR — especially 
upon the “ deaf villages ” of the interior, and upon what Marx and Lenin 
t(jrmed the “ idiocy of village life ”. The sharing in public affairs which 
the vast membership of these voluntary organisations secures, and the 
independent action which each cell or section, group or corner, learns to 
take in cooperation with the various departments of the soviet administra- 
tion, constitute an essential part of that widespread “ participation ” in 
government which seems to us one of the most characteristic notes of 
Soviet Communism. It is, more than anything else, this almost universal 
personal participation, through an amazing variety of channels, that 
justifies th('. designation of it as a multiform democracy. 


T he Mean it} (j of Diclaforsh i p 

Can the constitution of the USSR, as analysed in the preceding 
chapters, be correctly described as a dictatorship 1 Here we must deal 
one by one with the various meanings given to this word. In the popular 
British use of the term, a dictatorship meajis government ])y the will of 
a single person ; and this, as it happens, corresponds with the authoritative 
dictionary meanitig, in strict accord with the undoubted historical deriva- 
tion.^ It is clear that, in form, there is nothing in the constitution of the 

^ Moscow Daily News, June 2!), 1933. 

® Tlio New EmjlisK Dictionary «^ivos the following meanings : Dictator — “ A ruler or 
governor whose word is low ; an absolute ruler of a state . . . a person exercising a}>solute 
autliority of any Icind or in any sphere ; one who authoritatively pres(;ribes a course of 
action or dictales what is to bi* done Dictatorship—’'' The ollicc or dignity of a dic- 
tator 

“ A dictaloraliip is the most natural government for seasons of extraordinary peril, 
when there appears a man fit to wield it ” (Arnold’s o/ i?or/ie, vol. i. p. 446, 
1838b 
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USSR at all resembling the Roman office of dictator ; or, indeed, any 
kind of government by the will of a single person. On the contrary, the 
universal pattern shows even an exaggerated devotion to collegiate 
dcciiiion. In the judicial system, from the highest court to the lowest, 
there is nowhere an arbitrator, a magistrate or a judge sitting alone, but 
always a bench of three, two of whom at least must agree in any decision 
or judgment or sentence.^ In municipal administration there is no 
arbitrary mayor or burgomaster or “ city manager ’’ — not even a high 
salaried official wielding the authority of a British Town Clerk — ^l)ut always 
a presidium and one or more standing committees, the members of each 
of which have to be continuously consulted by its president ; or else a 
specially chosen commission, all the members of which have equal rights. 
Moreover, all of them have to be incessantly reporting in person their 
proceedings to the larger elected soviet, or its standing executive com- 
mittee, from wliich they have received their appointment. From one end 
of the liierarchy to the other, the members of every council or committee, 
including its president, can always be “ recalled ” without notice, by a 
resolution passed by the body (or at a meeting of the electorate) to which 
they owe their office. At any moment, therefore, anyone taking executive 
action may fiiid himself summarily superseded by his collectively chosen 
successor. 

And if we pass from the soviet hierarchy, with all its tiers of councils, 
and its innumerable proliferations of committees, and commissions, and 
People’s Commissars, and other executive officers — which collec'-tively 
exercise the supreme authority in the state — ^to the semi -autonomous 
hierarchies finally subject to this supreme authority, whether tl^ey arc 
composed of trade unions or of consumers’ cooperatives, or of manufactur- 
ing artels or collective farms, or of cooperative hunters or fishermen, we 
find, as we have shown, always the same pattern of organisation. Nowhere, 
in all this vast range of usually autonomous, but finally subordinate 
authorities, do we discover anything involving or impl}'ing gov(irnment 
by the will of a single person. On the contrary, there is cve^rywhere 
elaborate provision, not only for collegiate decision, but also, whether by 
popular election or by aj^jiointment for a given term, or by the univcTsal 
right to recall, for collective control of each individual cxr^cutant. Thus, 


1 It may bo added tliat even the Ogpu was not governed >)y the wd] of a single person. 
It was a commission of persons, aj)pointed annually by the USSR tSovnarkom (or Cabinet). 
Its last, president was reported to ))C somewhat infirm, who, far from Uung even as much 
of a personal inlluenee as his jiredccessor Djerdjinsky, was rc'portod to leave the control 
rather tot) much to the other members of the commission. Its jiraclice was never to 
condemn people to death, exile or imiirisonmcnt without formal trial by a collegium of 
three judges ; and even then the sentences had to he confirmed by the tiommission as a 
whole, whilst clemency could always ho exercised by a decision of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets. The fact that the f)gpu trials, 
and all its other proceedings, wore behind closed doors — like the British proceedings 
against spies in war-time — may he abhorrent to us, but is not relevant to the question of 
whether or not it was in the nature of a dictatorship, in the strict sense of government 
by a single person. We refer to this in Cbajiter VII. in Part II., “ The Liquidation of the 
Landlord and the Capitalist 
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SO far as the legally constituted legislative, judicial and executive authorities 
of the state are concerned, at any stage in the hierarchy, or in any branch 
of administration, it would, we think, be difficult for any candid student 
to maintain that the USSR is, at any point, governed by the will-Jof a 
single person— that is to say, by a dictator. 

Is the Party a Dictator ? 

But, admittedly, the administration is controlled, to an extent which 
it is impossible to measure, but which it would be hard to exaggerate, by 
^ the Communist Party, with its two or three millions of members. On 
this point there is complete frankness. “ In the Soviet Union,’' Stalin 
has said and written, “ in the land where the dictatorship of the prohitariat 
IS in force, no important political or organisational problem is ever dc'cided 
by our soviets and other mass organisations, wil-hout directives from our 
Party. In this sense, we may say that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is substantially the dictatorship of the Party, as the force which effectively 
guides t.he proletariat.” ^ [How the Bolsheviks do love the word dictator- 
ship ! J It must, however, be noted tliat the control of the Party over the 
administration is not manifested in any commands enforceable by law on 
the ordinary citizen. The Party is outside the constitution. Neither the 
Party nor its supreme body can, of itself, add to or alter the laws binding 
on the ordinary citizens or residents of the USSR.^ The Party can, by 
itself, do no more than '' issue directives ” — that is, give instructions — 
to its own nmnhcrs, as to the general lines on which tljey should cxercuse 
the powers with whicli the law, or their lawful ap})ointment to particular 
offices, has endowed them. The Party members, thus directed, can act 
only by pen-suasion— presuasion of their colleagues in the various })resi“ 
diiinis, committe(‘s, commissions and soviets in and through whieli, as we 
have seen, the authority over the citizens at large is actually exercised. 
The 50 or 00 per cent of the Party miunbers who continue, to work at the 
bench or in the mine can do no more than use their powers of persuasion 
on the ten or twenty times more numerous non-Party work(*rs among 
whom they pass their lives. By long years of training and organisation 
this J^lrty membership exercises a corporate intellectual influence on the 
mass of the population which is of inc.alculable potency. But the term 
dictai.orship is surely a misnomer for this untiring corporate inspiration, 
evocation and formulation of a General Will among so huge a population. 

^ Leidnismy Ijy J. Stalin, vol. i., 1928, p. 33. 

- VivHuiuably this is the reason why, as already indicated, specially important “ direc- 
tives ” to the l*arty inemhershi}) which are in the nature of decrees or laws, to lie obeyed 
also by the nun- Party mass, though emanating from the tVntral Commitlee of the Com- 
munist Party, bear tlie signature (in audition to that of ytaliii) of Kalinin, signifying the 
concurrence of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All-llnion Congress of 
Soviets ; or that of Molotov, expressing the concurrence of the USSR Sovnarkom, each 
of which bodies can (ionstitutionaUy enact new laws, subject to their subsequent ratifica- 
tion by the All-lbiion Congress of Soviets and its two-chamberod Central Executive 
Committee 
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For it is, as we have seen, tlie people themselves, and not only the Party 
members, who are incessantly called upon to participate personally in the 
decisions, not merely by expressing opinions about them in the innumer- 
able^ popular meetings ; not merely by voting for or against their ex- 
ponents at the recurring elections ; but actually by individually sharing 
in their operation. 

Is Stalin a Dictator ? 

Sometimes it is asserted that, whereas the form may be otherwise, 
the fact is that, whilst the Communist Party controls the whole administra- 
tion, the Party itself, and thus indirecfly the whole state, is governed by 
the will of a single })erson, Josef Stalin. 

Fii'st let it be noted that, unlike Mussolini, Hitler and otlun- modern 
dictatoi's, Stalin is not invested by law with any autJiority over his hdlow- 
(dtizens, and not even over the members ol’ the Party to which he belongs. 
He has not even the extensive power which the Congress of the United 
States has temporarily conferred u})on President Iloosevcdt, or that which 
the American Constitution entrusts for four years to every successive 
pr(^siden( . So far as grade or dignity is c.oncerm'd, Stalin is in no sense 
the highest official iti the USSR, or even in the Communist Party. He 
is not, and has never been, President of the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee of the All-Union Congress of Sovi(^ts — a plac.c long 
held by Sverdlov and now by Kalinin, who is cominoTily treati'd as the 
President of the USSK. lie is not (as Lenin w'as) the Ihesident of the 
Sovnarkom of the ItSESPt, the dominant member of the Fedi^ration ; or 
of the USSR itself, the place now Indd by Molot-ov, wdio may be taken to 
correspond to the Prime Minister of a parliamentary democracy. He is 
not even a P(*o]d(*hs (Jommissar, or member of tlie Cabiind, cuther of the 
USSR, or of any of the const itu(*nt republics. Until 19r‘H ^ he held no 
other office in the machinery of the constitution than tliat, since 1 9J0 only, 
of membership (one among ten) of the Commitb'c of Labour and Dclence 
(STO). Even in tin*. (Vimmunist Party, he is not the* president of the 
Central (bmmittee of the Party, who may be deemed the highest placed 
member; indeed, he is not even the presidiuit of the pnisidium ot this 
Central Committee. He is, in fact, only the (hmeral Sea;r(‘ta.ry of the 
Party, receiving his salary fi'om the Party funds a,iid holding his office by 
appointment by the Party (Jcmtral Committee, and, as such, also a mciinber 
(one among nine) of its most important subcommittcie, the Politbureau.^ 

^ In lie was fleeted a member of llu* preHidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee (TSIK). 

Ee is also a member of the Executive Committee of the Third Jnternfl/tional (C^omin- 
tern), which is, like tlie Communist Party of the USSR, formally outside the stale con- 
stitution. 

A very critical, and even unfriendly, biopraphor gives the following characterisation 
of him : “ Stalin does not sock honours. He loathes pomp. Hci is averse to public 
displays. He could have all the nominal regalia in the chest of a great state. But he 
jirefers the background. . . . ITc is the perfect inheritor of thci individual I^min pater- 
nalism. No other associate of Lenin was endowed with that characteristic. Stalin is the 
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If we are invited to believe that Stalin is, in effect, 'a dictator, we may 
enquire whether he does, in fact, act in the way that dictators have usually 
acted ? 

We have given particular attention to this point, collecting all' the 
available evidence, and noting carefully the inferences to be drawn from 
the experience of the past eight years (1926-1934). We do not think that 
the Party is governed by the will of a single person ; or that Stalin is the 
sort of person to claim or desire such a position. He has himself very 
explicitly denied any such personal dictatorship in terms which, whether 
or not he is credited with sincerity, certainly accord with our own impres- 
sion of the facts. 

In the carefully revised and entirely authentic report of an interview 
in 1932, we find the interviewer (Emil Ludwig) putting the following 
question : “ Placed around the table at which we are now seated there are 
sixteen chairs. Abroad it is known, on the one hand, that the USSR is a 
country in which everything is supposed to be decided by collegiums ; 
but, on the other hand, it is known that everything is decided by in- 
dividual persons. Who really decides ? ” Stalin’s reply was emphatic 
and explicit. He said : ‘‘ No ; single persons cannot decide. The de- 
cisions of single persons are always, or nearly always, one-sided decisions. 
In every collegium, in every collective body, there are people whose 
opinion must be reckoned with. From the experience of three revolu- 
tions we know that, approximately, out of every 100 decisions made by 
single persons, that have not been tested and corrected collectively, 90 are 
one-sided. In our leading body, the Central Committee of our Party, 
which guides all our soviet and party organisations, there are about 70 
members. Among these members of the Central Committee there are to 
be found the best of our industrial leaders, the best of our cooperative 
leaders, the best organisers of distribution, our best military men, our 
best propagandists and agitators, our best experts on soviet farms, on 
collective farms, on individual peasant agriculture, our best experts on 
the nationalities inhabiting the Soviet Union, and on national policy. 
In this areopagus is concentrated the wisdom of the Party. Everyone is 
able to contribute his experience. Were it otherwise, if decisions had been 
taken by individuals, we should have committed very serious mistakes in 

atom father of a famil}^ the dogmatic pastor of a flock. He is a boss with this difference : 
his power is not used for personal aggiandiscment. Moreover, he is a boss with an educa- 
tion. Notwithstanding general impressions, Stalin is a widely informed and well-read 
person. Ho lacks culture, but he absorbs knowledge. He is rough towards his enemies 
but he learns from them ” {Stalin : a Biography^ by Isaac Don Levine, 1929, pp. 248-249). 

An American newspaper correspondent, who has watched both Stalin and the soviet 
administration in Moscow for the past decade, lately wrote as follows ; “ Somebody said 
to me the other day — ‘ Stalin is like a mountain 'wdth a head on it. He cannot bo moved. 
But he thinks.’ His power and influence are greater now than ever, which is saying a great 
deal. Ho inspires the Party with his will-power and calm. Individuals in contact with 
him admire his capacity to listen and his skill in improving on the suggestions and drafts 
of highly intelligent subordinates. TIktc is no doubt that his determination and wisdom 
have been important assets in the struggles of the last few years ” (Louis Fischer, ir 
The, Nation, August 9, 1933). 
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our work. But sinoe everyone is able to correct the errors of individual 
persons, and since we pay heed to such corrections, we arrive at more 
or less correct decisions.” ^ 

l*his reasoned answer by Stalin himself puts the matter on the right 
basis. The Communist Party in the USSR has adopted for its own 
organisation the pattern which we have described as common throughout 
the whole soviet constitution. In this pattern individual dictatorship 
has no place. Personal decisions are distrusted, and elaborately guarded 
against. In order to avoid the mistakes due to bias, anger, jealousy, 
vanity and other distempers, from which no person is, at all times, entirely 
free or on his guard, it is desirable that the individual will should always 
be controlled by the necessity of gaining the assent of colleagues of equal 
grade, who have candidly discussed the matter, and who have to make 
themselves jointly responsible for the decision. 

We find confirmation of this inference in Stalin’s explicit description 
of how he ac.ted in a remarkable case. He has, in fact, frequently pointed 
out that he does no more than carry out the decisions of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. Thus, in describing his momentous 
article known as “ Dizzy with Success ”, he expressly states that this was 
written on “ the well-known decision of the Central Committee regarding 
the ‘ Fight against Distortions of the Party Line ’ in the collective farm 
movement. . . .” In this connection ”, he continues, “ I recently 
received a number of letters from comrades, collective farmers, calling 
upon me to reply to the questions contained in them. It was my duty 
to reply to the letters in private correspondence ; but that proved to be 
impossible, since more than half the letters received did not have the 
addresses of the writers (they forgot to send their addresses). Neverthe- 
less the questions raised in these letters are of tremendous political interest 
to all our comrades. ... In view of tliis I found myself faced with the 
necessity of replying to the comrades in an open letter, i.e. in the press. 
... 7 did this all the more willingly since I had a direct decision of the 
Central Committee to this purfoseJ^ We cannot imagine the contemporary 
“ dictators ” of Italy, Hungary, Germany and now (1935) tlie United 
States- or even the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom or France — 
seeking the instructions of his Cabinet as to how he should deal with 
letters whicli he could not answer individually. But Stahn goes further. 
He gives the reason for such collegiate decision. He points out that there 
is a “ real danger ” attendant on the personal “ decreeing by individual 
representatives of the Party in this or that corner of our vast country. I 
have in mind not only local functionaries, but even certain regional com- 
mittee members, and even certain members of the Central Committee, 
a practice which Lenin had stigmatised as communist conceit. ‘‘ The 
Central Committee of the Party ”, he said, “ realised this danger, and did 
not delay intervening, instructing Stalin to ivarn the erring comrades in an 

^ An Interview with the German Author , Emil Ludwig ^ by J. Stalin, Moscow, 1932, 
pp. 5, 6. 
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article on the collective farm movement. Some people believe that the 
article ‘ Dizzy with Success ’ is the result of the personal initiative of 
Stalin. That is nonsense. Our^Central Committee does not exist in 
order to permit the personal initiative of anybody, whoever it may be, 
in matters of this kind. It was a reconnaissance on the part of the 
Central Committee. And when the depth and seriousness of the errors 
were established, the Central Committee did not hesitate to strike against 
these errors with the full force of its authority, and accordingly issued its 
famous decision of March 15, 1930.” ^ 

The plain truth is that, survi^ying the administration of the USSE 
during the past decade, imd('r the alleged dictatorship of Stalin, the 
principal decisions have manifested neither the promptitude nor the timeli- 
ness, nor yet the fearless obstinacy that have often been claimed as the 
merits of a dictatorship. On the contrary, tlu^ action of tlie Party has 
frequently been taken after consid(U*atioii so prolong(^d, and as the out- 
come of discaission sometimes so heated and emi)ittered, as to bear upon 
th(‘ir formulation the marks of hesitancy and lack of a^ssurance. More 
than once, their adoj)tion has been delayed to a degree tliat has militated 
againsi. their success ; and, far from having been obstinately and ruthlessly 
carried out, the (jxeciition has often been marked })y a su(‘.eession of orders 
eacli contradicting its predecessor, and none of them pre,tending to com- 
pleteness or finality. Wheth(jr we take the First Five-Year i^lan, or the 
determination to make universal tlie collective farms ; the frantic- drive 
towards ‘‘ s('Jf-siiliicienc-y ’’ in the ('quipment of t he lieavy industries, and 
in every khid of machine-making, or the complete ‘‘ liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class”, wc see nothing characteristic of governnu'nt by the 
will of a single person. On the contrary, these policies have borne, in 
the manner of their adoption and in the style of their formulation, the 
stigmata of committee control. If the USSR during the past eiglit or 
ten years lias been under a dictatorship, t he dictator has surely been an 
inefficient one ! He has often ac’-ted neitluu* pronijitly nor at the right 
moment : liis execution has been vacillating and lacking in ruthless com- 
pleteness.^ If we had to judge him by tin* actions taken in his name, 

1 Lnwrusm, by Josef St-alni, vol. ii. pp. 2114-205. 

2 ft IS not easy to get liold of co]nes of the |uimphlets surreptitiously circulated in 
opjiosition to the present government of tlio USSH, uhuli is ])ersonilied in the alleged 
dietatorahij) of Stalin. One of the late.st is dcvserilx'd as ('iitith'd The LvUvr of Ktifhtecn 
Bolshcvikfi and as n-presenting the eonibined-oppiisition to the dictatorship ol both “ right ” 
and ‘‘ left. ” devialionists. The siieeitie aeeusations are rt'ported as relative, not so much 
to the manner in wlneh policies are framed, or l-o thi'ir origin in a fiersonal will, as to the 
polieies themselves, which are now allegoii to have been faulty on tlu* ground that they 
have failed ! These ])olieieB were (u) the stifling of the activities of tlie Oominlern, so that 
no world revolution has occurred ; {b) the confused and vafillating execution of the faulty 
Five-Year Plan , (r) the ruinous failure of so many of the eollcetive farms ; (rf) the weak 
half-measures adopted towards the kulaks ; (e) the making of enemies, not. only among 
the iH'asRiits and intelligiuitsia, but also within the inner goviTning eirelo. hv failing to 
get them to com bine on policy ! 

It will he seen that these criticisms of the USSR Government are exactly parallel in 
suhstanco and in form with those that are made by a Pailiamentary opposition to the 
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Stalin has had many of the defects from which, by his very nature, a 
dictator is free. In short, the government of the USSK during the past 
decade has been clearly no better than that of a committee. Our inference 
is tliat it has been, in hict, the ver}^ opposite of a dictatorship. It has 
been, as it still is, government i)y whole series of committees. 

This docs not mean, of course, that the interminable series of com- 
mittees, whicli is the characteristic feature of the USSIi (foveniment, 
have no leaders ; nor need it be doubted that among those leaders the most 
influential, both within the Kremlin and without, is now Stalin himself. 
But so far as we have been able to ascertain, his leadershi]) is not that of a 
dictator. We are glad to quote an illustrative (‘-xample of Stalin’s adminis- 
tration, as descri])ed by an able American resident ot Moscow : “ Let me 
give a brief (example of how Stalin functions. 1 saw Jiim preside at a 
small comrnitttMi meeting, deciding a matter on which 1 had brought a 
complaint. He summoned to the office all the persons concerned in the 
matter, but when we arrived we foimd ourselves nie('ting not onl}^ with 
Stalin, but also witli Voroshilov and Kaganovich. Stalin sat down, not 
at tlie hemi of the tabl(‘, but inbn-mally ])lac(?(l wlu're he could see the 
faces of ail. He opeiK'd the talk with a plain, direct qiKvstion, repeating 
the (jomplaint in oik' sentence, and n.sking th(‘ man c.omplained against : 

‘ Wliy was it necessary to do t/his ? ’ 

After this, lie said less than anyone. An o(‘casional phrase, a word 
without pressure ; even his questions win’c less demands for answers than 
int(‘rjections guiding the speaker’s thought. But how swiftly everyi-lHiig 
was revealed, all our hopes, egotisms, conllicts, all the things we had been 
doing to eac.h other. The (‘ssential nature of men I liail known for yc'ars, 
and of others I met for the first time, c.ann*, out shar})ly, more clearly than 
J liad ever seen them, yet without prejudice. Each of them had to co- 
operate*, to be taken ac(^ount of in a. problem ; tin*, job we must do, and 
its direi'tion became clear. 

'' I was hardly conscious of the part played by Stalin in helping us to 
reach a decision. 1 thought of him rather as someone superlativtily easy 
to explain tlungs to, who got oik'As meaning half through a S(‘ntence, and 
brought it- all out V(*ry quickly. When eveaything becanu* ch‘ar, and not 
a moment sooner or lat<‘r, Stalin turned to the others : ‘ W(*ll ’ A word 
from oni*, a phra,se from anotluT, together accomplished a sentence. Nods 
--'it was unanimous. It seemed we had all decided, simultaneously, 
unanimously. That is Stalin’s method and greatness. He is supreme 
analyst of situations, personalities, tendt‘neh^s. Through his analysis he 
is supreme comhiner of many wills.” ^ 

Theri*. is, in fact, a consensus of opinion, among those wlio have watched 
Stalin’s action in administration, that this is not at all chara(‘teristi<‘- of a 

policy of a Vriiue Ministe'r in a parliainont-ary deinooracy. Thoy do not reveal anything 
peculiar to a di(itatorship as sucli. 

^ l)lrtat()r,'ihip and Jh^mornicy in the HovlU Union, by Anna Louise Strong, Now York, 
VXU, p. 17. 
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dictator. It is rather that of a shrewd and definitely skilful manager 
facing a succession of stupendous problems which have to be grappled 
with.^ He is not conceited enough to imagine that he has, within his own 
knowledge and judgment, any completely perfect plan for surmounting 
the difiiculties. None of the colleagues seated round the committee table, 
as he realises, has such a plan. He does not attempt to bully the com- 
mittee. He does not even drive them. Imperturbably he listens to the 
endless discussion, picking up something from each speaker, and gradually 
combining every relevant consideration in the most promising conclusion 
then and there possible. At the end of the meeting, or at a subsequent 
one — ^for the discussions are often adjourned from day to day — he will lay 
before his colleagues a plan uniting the valuable suggestions of all the other 
proposals, as qualified by all the criticisms ; and it will seem to his col- 
leagues, as it does to himself, that this is the plan to be adopted. When it 
is put in operation, all sorts of unforeseen difficulties reveal themselves, 
for no plan can be free from shortcomings and defects. The difficulties 
give rise to further discussions and to successive modifications, none of 
which achieves perfect success. Is not this very much how administration 
is carried on in every country in the world, whatever may be its constitu- 
tion ? The “ endless adventure of governing men ’’ can never be other 
than a series of imperfect expedients, for which, even taking into account 
all past experience and all political science, there is, in the end, an 
inevitable resort to empirical “ trial and error 

At this point it is necessary to observe that, although Stalin is, by the 
constitution, not in the least a dictator, having no power of command, 
and although he appears to be free from any desire to act as a dictator, 
and does not do so, he may be thought to have become irremovable from 
his position of supreme leadership of the Party, and therefore of the govern- 
ment. Why is this ? We find the answer in the deliberate exploitation 
by the governing junta of the emotion of hero-worship, of the traditional 
reverence of the Russian people for a personal autocrat. This was seen 
in tlie popular elevation of Lenin, notably after his death, to the status of 
saint or prophet, virtually canonised in the sleeping figure in the sombre 
marble mausoleum in Moscow’s Red Square, where he is now, to all intents 
and purposes, worshipped by the adoring millions of workers and peasants 
who daily pass before him. Lenin’s works have become “ Holy Writ ”, 
which may be interpreted, but which it is impermissible to confute. After 

^ Mussolini describes very differently his own statutory dictatorship, lie once said : 
“ Thor(“- is a fable which describes me as a good dictator but always surrounded by evil 
counsellors to whose mysterious and malign influence I submit. All that is more than 
fantastic ; it is idiotic. Considerably long experience goes to demonstrate that I am an 
individual absolutely refractory to outside pressure of any kind. My decisions come to 
maturity often in the nights — in the solitude of my spirit and in the solitude of my rather 
arid (becau^ie practically non-social) personal life. Tho.se who are the * evil counsellors 
of the good tyrant ’ are the five or six people who come each morning to make their daily 
report, so that I may be informed of all that’s happening in Italy. After they have made 
their reports, which rarely takes more than half an hour, they go away ” {Through Fascism 
to World Power, by Ion S. Munro, 1936, p. 405). 
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Lenin’s death, it was agreed that his place could never be filled. But 
some new personality had to be produced for the hundred and sixty 
millions to revere. There presently ensued a tacit understanding among 
the junta that Stalin should be “ boosted ” as the supreme leader of the 
proletariat, the Party and the state. ^ His portrait and his bust were 
accordingly distributed by tens of thousands, and they arc now every- 
where publicly displayed along with those of Marx and Lenin. Scarcely 
a speech is made, or a conference held, without a naive — some would say 
a fulsome — reference to ‘‘ Comrade Stalin ” as the great leader of the people. 
Let us give, as one among the multitude of such expressions of whole- 
hearted reverence and loyalty, part of the message to Stalin from the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Celebration of the Leninist League of Young Com- 
munists (the five million Comsomols). ‘‘ In our greetings to you we wish 
to express the warm love and profound respect for you, our teacher and 
leader, cherished in the minds and hearts of the Leninist Comsomols and 
the entire youth of our country. . . . We give you, beloved friend, teacher 
and leader, the word of young Bolsheviks to continue as an unshakable 
shock-detachment in the struggle for a classless socialist society. We 
swear to stimulate the creative energy and enthusiasm of the youth for 
the mastery of technique and science and in the struggle for Bolshevik 
collective farms and for a prosperous collective farm life. We swear to 
hold high the banner of Leninist internationalism, fearlessly to fight for 
the elimination of exploitation of man by man, for the world proletarian 
revolution. 

“We swear to continue to be the most devoted aids to our beloved 
Party. Wo swear with even more determination to strengthen our pro- 
letarian dictatorship, to strengthen the defence of the socialist fatherland, 
to train hundreds of thousands of new exemplary fighters, super-sharp- 
shooters, fearless aviators, daring sailors, tank operators and artillery 
corps, who will master their military technique to perfection. We swear 
that we shall work to make the glorious traditions of Bolshevism part of 
our flesh and blood. We swear to bo worthy sons and daughters of the 
Communist Party. The Leninist Comsomol takes pride in the fact that 
under the banner of Lenin, the toiling youth of the country which is 
building socialism has the good fortune freely to live, fight and triumph 
together with you and under your leadership.” ^ 

It seems to us that a national leader so persistently boosted, and so 
generally admired, has, in fact, become irremovable against his will, so 
long as his health lasts, without a catastrophic break-up of the whole 

^ Trotsky relates in elaborate dotaU what ho describes as the intrigues aiming at his 
own exclusion from among those who, at public meetings, wore given popular honours as 
leaders. Presently, he continues, “ then the first place began to bo given to Stalin. If 
the chairman was not clever enough to guess what was required of him, he was invariably 
corrected in the newspapers. ... It was as the supreme expression of the mediocrity 
of the apparatus that Stalin himself rose to his position ” (My Life, by Leon Trotsky, 
1930, pp. 499, 501). 

■ Moscow Daily News, November 1, 1933. 
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administration. Chosen originally because he was thought more stable 
in judgment than Trotsky, who might, it was felt, precipitate the state 
into war, Stalin is now universally considered to have justified his leader- 
ship by success ; first in overcoming the very real dillicultics of 1625 ; 
then in surmounting the obstacle of the peasant recalcitrance in 1930- 
1933 ; and finally in the successive triiimplis of tlie Five-Year Plan. For 
him to be dismissed from office, or expelled from the Party, as Trotsky 
and so many others have been, could not l)e explained to the people. He 
will therefore remain in his great position of leadership so long as he 
wishes to do so. What will ha})j)en wlien lie dies or voluntarily retires 
is a battling question. For it is a unique feature in Soviet Communism 
that popular recognition of pre-eminent leadershiy) has, so far, not attached 
itself to any one office. Lenin, whose personal influence became over- 
whelmingly powerful, was President of the Sovnarkorn (Cabinet) of the 
RSFSft, or, as we should say. Prime Minisb^r. On his death, Rykov 
became Presichuit of the Sovnarkom of the USSR, to be followed by 
Molol ov, but iKutlier succeeded to the jiosition of lejidiu. Stalin, wdio had 
been Peo[)l('’s Commissar for Nationalities and subsequently President of 
the Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants’ Tnsyiection, had rclinqiiish(*.d 
these oflices on being appointed Ceneral Sec'-retary of the Communist 
Party. Jt is Stalin who has, since 1927, ‘'had all the limelight”. No 
one can ])redie.t the oflic-e wdiich will be held by the man who may succeed 
to Stalin’s popularity ; or whether th(^ polii'y of “ boosting ” a national 
leader wall continue to be thought necessary wdien fSoviet C^>mmumsm is 
deemed to be completely established . For the monu mt the other dom i nan t 
persf)naJiti(\s seem to be L. M. Kaganovich, one of the Assistant Sectretaries 
of the Communist Party of the USSR and Secretary of the Party in Mos- 
cow, in 1935 apjioiiited People's Commissar of Jtailways : Molotov, the 
President of the USSR Sovnarkom ; and Voroshilov, the ])opular People’s 
Commissar of Defence. 


The DicUitorshvp of the Proletariat 

We have yet to discuss the most ambiguous of st)-cal]ed dictatorships, 
the “ dictatorship of the ])roletariat ”. This high-sounding phrase, used 
more than once hy Karl Marx,^ and repeatedly and vehemently endorsed 

^ St'o, for instiinoc, liis of 18<»2 : “ Wlial. T added (to tho eoncoption of the 

oxiHleiico of tho class struggle) was to prove': (1 ) that tho ('xiMtoncc' of classes is only hound 
up with certain hislorical striif^glcs in the dovolopuKuit of production ; (2) that the class 
strufigle nt‘coss}irily loads to the dictatorshij) of Ihe proh'tariat ; (3) that this dictatorship 
is itself only a transition to tho ultimat’C* al)olition of all classes and to a society without 
classes ” (Marx to Weydcinoyer, Martdi 12, 1852 ; seo Boer’s article in Labour Monthly^ 
July 1922). 

It may ho helpful, in tho intor])rctation, to consider what, in tho view of Marx, was 
the oj)posi^(' of tho tiictatorshi}) of tho proletariat, d’his was emphatically not demo- 
cracy in any of its meanings, hut the “ dictatorship of the bourgeoisie ”. One or other 
dictatorship was, Marx thouglit, inevitahhs during the transition stage, which might last 
for a wdiole g(‘neration. See the useful hook Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, 
by Professor Sidney Hook, 1933, pp. 250-269. 
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by Lenin, has been accepted by those in authority as an official designa- 
tion of the constitution of the USSR, in preference to any reference to the 
leadership of the Communist Party or to the early slogan of All Power 
tortile Soviets We frankly confess that we do not understand what 
was or is meant by this phrase. As rendered in English it seems to mean 
a dictatorship exercised by the proletariat, over the community as a whole. 
But if the terms are to be taken literally, this is the union of two words 
which contradict each other. Dictatorship, as government by the will 
of a single person, cannot be government by tlie will of an immense class 
of persons. Moreover, if by the proletariat is meant the mass of the 
population dependent on tlieir daily earnings, or as Marx frequently meant, 
the whole of the workers engaged in industrial production for wages, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat would, in highly developed capitalist 
societies like Great Britain, where three-ipiarters of all men of working 
age are wage-earners, mean no more than tlie rule of an immense majority 
over a minority. Why, then, should it be termed a dictatorship ? 

We do not pretend to any competence in deti^rmining what Marx may 
have meant by the dictatorship of the proletariat. More relevant is what 
Lenin meant by the phra.^e when he made it one of the cardinal principles 
of liis revolutionajy activity. This meaning we can best discover in the 
successive stages leading up to the fii-st formulation of the constitution 
ill 1918, and to its subsequent elaboration. 

Lenin had long lield that the revolution in Russia could never be carried 
out by, literally, the masses of the people. Ho dillercd profoundly from 
both the rival sects of revolutionaries, the Social R(‘.volutionaries and the 
Mensheviks, as to the correct interpretation of the Revolution of February 
1917, which they accepted as a “ bourgeois ” revolution, but which he 
insisted on making into a socialist revolution. But Lenin never believed 
that the actual transformations of social structure involved in the socialist 
revolution that he desired could be etf<^cted citlier by the hordes of 
jicasants, wheth(*r still grouped in villages, or driven oli their little holdings; 
or even by a mass movement in the cities. In Lenin’s view, the l&ocialist 
revolution could be carried into effect only by the long-(‘ontinued cffoi’ts 
of a relatively small, highly disciplined and absolutely united party of 
professional revolutionists (which becanui the Communist Party), acting 
persistently on tlie minds of what he calle-d the proh'tariat, by whicJi he 
alwa} s meant the manual-working wage-earners in the factory and the 
mine, in mere alliance with the vastly mon; numerous, })ut for this purpose 
inert, peasantry, whether poor, middling or relatively well-to-do. 

Thus Lenin expected and meant the social transformation itself to be, 
like all social changes, designed and yiromulgated by a minority, and even 
by only a small minority of the whole people. On the other hand, he had 
in view no such personal coup d’etat as Louis Napoleon perpetrated in 
December 1851. He steadfastly refused to countenance any attempt at 
an overthrow of the Kerensky Government until he was convinced that 
an actual majority of the manual- working wage-earners in the factories 

N 2 
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of Leningrad and Moscow had become converted to the support of the 
Rowing Bolshevik Party. It may, indeed, be said that all three stages 
of the Russian revolution, and, most of all, that of October 1917, enjoyed 
wide popular support, whilst the last was effected by a widespread upheaval 
among the city populations, supported by the mass of the disintegrating 
soldiery, and willingly acquiesced in by such of the peasantry as became 
aware of what was happening. The Russian revolution may therefore 
fairly be described as democratic rather than dictatorial. 

But Lenin had long pondered over what Marx had come to realise 
after 1848, that it was much more diiB&cult to maintain a revolutionary 
government than to put it into office. Whilst believing firmly in govern- 
ment by the people, much more firmly and more sincerely than most 
parliamentary democrats of the time, Lenin knew that the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the mass of the people quickly subsides. The force of old 
habits of thought is rapidly reasserted. Long before the new government 
could possibly effect any improvement in material conditions, there must 
inevitably be an ebbing of the tide. Reactionaries within the city and 
without would promptly influence the mob, as well as the timid petite 
bourgeoisie, to sweep away a government which had brought only dis- 
illusionment. Hence it was indispensable that, if the revolution was to 
be maintained, there should be no immediate resort to popular election 
of the executive government. The members of the Constituent Assembly 
were accordingly promptly sent about their business, and all attempts to 
maintain their position weie drastically suppressed by force. Pending 
the formulation of a constitution, Lenin and his colleagues undoubtedly 
ruled the state as an autocratic junta, ruthlessly suppressing all opposition, 
irrespective of the momentary popular feeling, whatever it was. The 
peasants, whom it was impracticable to consult, were induced to acquiesce 
by being left free to continue the anarchic seizure of the landlords’ estates, 
and their redistribution among all those belonging to the village. To 
please^e soldiery as well as the urban proletariat, the war was brought 
to an MA as speedily as possible, on whatever terms could be obtained from 
the triumphant German army. Everything, even popular control, was 
temporarily sacrificed to the maintenance in power of an executive resolute 
enough, and strong enough, to prevent a popular reaction. This was the 
heyday of what had been foreseen as “ the dictatorship of the proletariat ”. 
Lenin was quite frank about it. “ The essence of dictatorship ”, he had 
written, ‘‘ is to be found in the organisation and discipline of the workers’ 
vanguard, as the only leader of the proletariat. The purpose of the 
dictatorship is to establish socialism, to put an end to the division of 
society into classes, to make all the members of society workers, to make 
the exploitation of one human being by another for ever impossible. 
This end cannot be achieved at one stride. There will have to be a transi- 
tional period, a fairly long one, between capitalism and socialism. The 
reorganisation of production is a difficult matter. Time is requisite for 
the radical transformation of all departments of life. Furthermore, the 
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power of custom is immense ; people are habituated to a petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois economy, and will only be induced to change their ways 
by a protracted and arduous struggle. That was why Marx, too, spoke 
of S, transitional period between capitalism and socialism, a whole epoch 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” ^ Nor was this authoritarian 
control of the transition period to be in any sense j^artial or half-hearted. 
What Lenin meant by the oft-quoted phrase is clear. “ The dictatorship 
of the proletariat ”, he said, “ is a resolute, persistent struggle, sanguinary 
and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and economic, pedagogic and 
administrative, against the forces and traditions of the old society. The 
force of habit of the millions and tens of millions is a formidable force.” ^ 
But this autocratic executive action of the transition period had nothing 
to do with the constitution, which was adopted for the BSFSII at the 
earliest possible moment. Historical students habitually think of repre- 
sentative institutions, especially when based on popular election, as pro- 
viding a check upon autocratic executive action. But every politician 
knows that tliere is no more powerful bulwark of a government than 
representative institutions which provide it with popular support. Lenin 
and his colleagues, whilst summarily dismissing the Constituent Assembly, 
actually hurried on the enactment of a constitution, deliberately as a 
means of strengthening the central executive authority. For their pur- 
pose there was no need for the constitution to create a dictatorship. 
Indeed, as enacted by the Fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets on July 
10, 1918 , within nine months from the seizure of power, this Fundamental 
Law contained no trace of anything that could possibly be termed a 
dictatorship. It vested ‘‘ all power in the soviets ”, directly chosen by 
the people. Each sovi('t freely chose its delegates to the district and 
provincial councils, and these finally to a national assembly, which 
appointed not only the Cabinet of Ministers but also a standing Central 
Executive Committee and its presidium to control them. And though 
the city populations were given proportionately larger representation than 
the peasantry — at about twice the rate ^ — the numerical preponderance 

1 Lenin, Works ; Russian edition, vol, xvi. pp. 226-227 ; adopted by Stalin in his 
“ Problems of Leninism ” in Leninism, by Josef Stalin, Russian edition, 1926 ; English 
translation, 1928, vol. i. p. 27. 

® TJie Infantile Disease of Leftism in Communism, by N. Lenin (1020) ; English edition, 
1934. Marx had clearly predicted a prolonged transition period. “ Between the capitalist 
and communist systems of society lies the period of the revolutionary transformation of 
one into the other. This corresponds to a political transition period, whoso state can bo 
nothing else but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat ” (from Marx’s “ Critical 
Analysis of the Gotha Programme of the German Social Democratic Party ”, translated 
in Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, by Sichiey Hook, 1933, p. 255). 

® This habitual numerical ovei -representation of the cities in the TJSSR is usually 
overstated. The representation of the cities is at so many per thousand electors. That 
of the rural districts is at so many per thousand population, only about half of whom 
are over eighteen, and qualified as electors. We have analysed elsewhere the number and 
nature of the deprived categories excluded from the franchise — analogous, it may be 
suggested, to the exclusion of the women, the negroes, the paupers, the illiterate, the 
nomadic, and various other classes in this or that country counting itself civilised and 
democratic ! 
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of the rural population was so enormous — ^more than four times that of 
the cities — that the delegates deriving their mandates ultimately from the 
village soviets at all times constituted the majority of the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets. 

It is difficult to assort that the system of popular soviets and indirect 
electioQ was deliberately chosen by Lenin or anyone else. This was the 
form into which representative institutions inevitably flowed in the 
Petrograd and Moscow of 1917, whilst the j^easantry knew no other. But 
wc may well b(;lievo that Lenin was alive to the fact that, whilst this 
soviet systenn ’’ satisfied the popular aspirations and provided for the 
constitution an invaluable basis of direct election on the widest known 
franchise, this same system gave the national executive the necessary 
protection against b(‘ing swept away by a temporary wave of poj)ular 
feeling. The sovic^t system left no room for a refenuidum, or even for a 
parliamentary general election. It was the reverse of governnjent by 
the mob ! The very multiplication into millions of the (dection meetings, 
and the interj)olation of tier upon tier of councils, gave the fullest opY)or- 
tunity for the jx'rsiiasive action of the highly disdplined comjianionship 
into which the Bolsh(‘vik party was shaped. We may say that, if the 
diijtatorship of tlie jnoletariat ” continued aft(‘r 1918 to be indispensable 
for the maintenauc.e of the revolutionary government, as was undoubtedly 
thought to be tlie case, it was perpetuated, not in the reprc'sentative 
structure, which might fairly claim to be a particular species of popular 
constitution, in fact just «as truly democratic/’ as the parliamentary 
government of (Jreat Britain or the ITnitc^d States ; but in the actual use 
made by the exeruitiv(‘, with the aid of the Communist Party, of tlui 
powers entrust(*d to it under llie constitution. Any gov(‘rnnu‘nt, what- 
ever the form of the constitution, can use the ])ow(‘rs entrusted to it in 
a manlier that peoph? will t<erni dictatorial. As democrats confess with 
shamt*, it is umhmiable that governments professedly the most democratic, 
in countries enjoying tin* bl(*ssings of })arliamentaTy government and 
universal suhrage, have, on occasions, in peace as in wart ime, dist inguished 
tliemselves hy tJieir drasti(‘- use of force, and cv(*n of pliysical violence, 
against their opjionents, just like the most dictatorial of the personal 
dictators tliat liistoiy records. Tims, if we must interpret the dictator- 
ship of th(' proh*taria,t ”, as exercised in the LhS8R since 1918, we might 
say that it is not in the constitutional structure*, nor eweu in the working 
of the* soviets and the ubie|uitous representative system, that anything 
like autocracy or dictatorship is to bo found, but rather in the activities 
that the constitution definitely authorises the executive to exercise. 


Is the USSR an Ayfocracy ? 

Ilow bir, anel in what sense, the habitual action of the executive govern- 
ment ol the USSR is in the nature of autocracy we have now to examine. 
A government is usually said to be an autocracy, or a dictatorship, if the 
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chief authority enacts laws or issues decrees without submitting them 
beforehand to public discussion and criticism by the people themselves 
or their authorised representatives, in order to be guided by their decision. 
This safeguard of debate can, of course, only be obtained in the case of 
fundamental or important k^gislation. Jt would plainly be impracticable, 
in any populous country, to submit for public discussion tlie thousands of 
separate decisions that every government has to take from day to day 
throughout the year. In the USSR, as we have seen, the amount of 
public discussion of government decisions, before tlu'y arc finally made, is 
plainly very considerable. From the trade union or coopej*ative society 
or village meetings, up to the frequent sessions of the Oontral Jllxocutive 
Committee (TSIK) and the biennial All-Union Congress of Soviets, the 
systematic discussion of public affairs, from one end of the USSR to the 
other, and in terms which are regularly communicated to tlui highest 
authorities, appears, to the citiztm of the western world, simply endless.^ 
But, in addition, there are occasions on which the highest legislative and 
executive authorities will publicfy call upon the whole population to help 
in the solution of a difficult problem of government. We may cite two 
remarkable examples. In October 1925, after S(;ven years’ exf)erien(je of 
the great freedom in sex relations which the revolution had inaugurated, 
when the proposals of the People’s Commissar for eJiistice for an amend- 
ment of the law as to marriage wen* brought before the Cent ral Executive 
Committee (TSIK), a heated controversy arose. AVhat did this practically 
supreme h*gislature do 'i It resolved to submit the draft law, wliich 
excited so much interest, for discussion by the whole peojde throughout 
the length and breadth of the USSR. ‘‘ Tin*, whoh* country we are 
told, “ was sliaken to its depths by the question. In comitl(‘,ss discussion 
ineetiiigs from gatherings of thousands of work(‘.rs in Uu* large cuties to 
the tiny debates in the p(--asant [village] reading-rooms -the separate*. 

^ “ lliulor whal form sliall social ownership bo manifostod —municipal, federal or 
voluntary coojicralive ? Wliich industries arc bettor handled by Htahvaj)]:)oint 9 fl 
managers ? Which by small grou[>s of workers sekn ling their own management ? What 
relations shall exist between various forms of socially owned procbuition, between city 
and rural dislricts V What relative attention shall be given to each of a thousand factories, 
trades, localities ? Over this daily stuff of go\(*riiinen1, discussion and struggle goes on ; 
and change and experiment. . . . Political life in rural disl-nets stalls arouiul the use i)f 
the land. Sixty peasants m council* —t he collei tive farm of a small village ~ moisting 
with the rejueseritatives of the towmship [(rayon) lain I ] depaitment, or the farm expert 
from the t ractor station, to draw up their ‘ farm plan ’. Numbi^r of housidiolds, of people, 
of liorses, jdouglis, tractors, extent and tyjre of land, must he included. 'Fhe plan must 
take account of tlie little eomnmnilv’s food and fodder immUs, the past <‘rop rotations, the 
marketable eiop reeoramemh'd by the State for their localit y, (-('rtain gimi'ral directions 
come down from the central Commissariat of Agriculture, filtered through tlu*- iirovincial 
[oblast] land olliee, and adajited to their legioii ; a two per ccuit inererlse in grain, or a 
rise in industrial crops is askinl for. I’he sixty peasants m council consider by what c;on- 
cretc nuians they will expand or rearrange their lields for all these fnirposes ; discussion 
after discussion takes place all winter through till the ‘ plan ’ is aeeoinplished. Consciously 
they are settling problems of government on w^hioli eountry-wide, provinee-widc, nation- 
Avide jdans will be issued. Prom this simjile base all other tasks of government spring ” 
{Ihctatorshi'p and Democracy in the ^Soviet Umon, by Anna Louise Strong, New York, 
1934, pp. 7-8). 
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points of the new draft were threshed out again and again. The People’s 
Commissariat [for Justice] received reports of more than 6000 meetings of 
this kind, but, of course, the number of debates actually held was much 
larger. The point about which the discussion chiefly revolved was^ the 
question whether an unregistered, so-called ‘ factual ’ marriage should be 
placed in its legal consequences on an equality with one that had been 
legally registered. . . . There were, in the Soviet Union, some 80,000 to 
100,000 couples whose ‘ marriages ’ in no wise differed from those officially 
contracted, either in substance or form, except in the absence of registra- 
tion. . . . The legal protection which the law provides in the case of 
registered marriages — which is of particular importance to the wife — 
ought certainly not to be withheld from the partners in these ‘ factual ’ 
marriages. A number of arguments were arrayed against this view. . . . 
But the other additional provisions and changes in the new code — the 
question of divorce, alimony and women’s property — were also fiercely 
contested . . . especially . . . the provision of the new law that women’s 
domestic work should be placed on an equal footing with men’s work. . . . 
The discussion brought [to the Government] a flood of letters, largely 
from working women, as is usually the case in such circumstances in 
Russia. . . . The general discussion of the new marriage law lasted a 
whole year : doubtless the first (iasc in which a whole people, a people 
of 160 millions, made a law for itself, not througli elected representatives 
[nor yet, we may add, by mere assent or dissent to a finished law formally 
announced to them on referendum], but by all expressing their opinion. 
And when, in December 1926, the draft (revised in the light of the opinions 
popularly expressed) was introduced for the second time in the TSIK . . . 
the debate raged once more before it was finally decided, and for the last 
time the various opinions clashed.” The new draft was adopted by a 
large majority, and came immediately into force (on January 1, 1927).^ 
The popular discussion on the marriage law concerned a matter in 
which the people’s interest was probably more intense than that of the 
legislators. We therefore take as a second example a difficult problem 
of statesmanship, in whicJi only persons of trained and well-informed 
judgment could usefully pronounce an opinion. We have already de- 
scribed in our section on Collective Farms how the problem arose. The 
momentous decision to solve the problem of the national food supply 
mainly by what has been called the Second Agrarian Revolution — the 
brigading of the millions of individual peasants into some hundreds of 
thousands of collective farms, and the “ liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class ” — was not taken until after more than two years of public discussion 
and heated controversy, as well as long-continued debate in the legislative 
bodies. Moreover, the decision eventually arrived at, and announced by 
Stalin in 1928, was not exactly any one of the proposals which had been 
put forward at the outset of the debate in which the whole thinking and 

^ See the lengthy description in Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina W. Halle, pub- 
lished in Gorman in 1932, and in English in 1933, pp. 109-136. 
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reading population, and not merely the members of the Communist Party, 
had been participating. It was itself the outcome of the debate, combining 
what seemed to be the best features of several of the proposals with safe- 
gudrds against the dangers which discussion had revealed. Our own 
conclusion is that, if by autocracy or dictatorship is meant government 
without prior discussion and debate, either by public opinion or in private 
session, the government of the USSR is, in that sense, actually less of an 
autocracy or a dictatorship than many a parliamentary cabinet. 


In whose Interest does the Government act ? 

There is, however, yet another view of the much-debated phrase, the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, which must not be overlooked ; and 
which may well be thought to be wholly applicable to the government of 
the USSR from 1917 to 1927, and, in a wider scns(?, to that of the present 
day. It may be suspected that, when socialists or communists talk about 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, with some “ dynamic passion ’’ in 
“ downing ” a former ruling class, what they really mean is a government 
which, irrespective of its form, provides a strong and resolute executive, 
acting unhesitatingly in the interests of the manual- working wage-earning 
class. When such socialists or communists talk about the Dictatorship 
of the Bourgeoisie (or of the Capitalist), it is clearly not the form of the 
government that they have in mind, but merely its strong and resolute 
administration in the interests of the proprietary class. In the same sense, 
it is exactly accurate to describe the government of the USSR, at any 
rate from 1917 to 1927, as a Dictatorship of the Proletariat, meaning 
the urban or industrial manual- working wage-earners. Since 1928, that 
government may be deemed to have in view also the interests of the 
kolkhosniki, the owner-producers in agriculture who have joined together 
in collective farms. Perhaps the scope of the word proletariat is becoming 
enlarged, so that it now includes all those, whether mechanics or agri- 
culturists, who will admittedly be qualified for citizenship of the future 
classless state 


A New Social Form ? 

We add a final comment. We have discussed, as a current contro- 
versy, the question whether the government of the USSR is a dictatorship 
or a democracy. But there is no more fertile source of error in sociology, 
as in any other science, than posing a question in the terms of ancient 
categories, or even of yesterday’s definitions. Can we widely limit our 
enquiries by such alternatives as “aristocracy, oligarchy and democracy ” ; 
or “ dictatorship versus democracy ” ? History records also theocracies, 
and various other ideocracies ”, in whicli the organised exponents of 
particular creeds or philosophic systems have, in effect, ruled com- 
munities, sometimes irrespective of their formal constitutions, merely by 
“ keeping the conscience ” of the influential citizens. This dominance 
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may be exercised entirely by persuasion. The practical supremacy at 
various times of the Society of Jesus in more than one country was of this 
nature. The Communist Party of the USSR frankly accepts the designa- 
tion of “ keeper of the conscience of the proletariat Have we perhaps 
here a case — to use a barbarous term — of a “ creedocracy ” of a novel 
kiud, inspiring aymultiform democracy in which soviets and trade unions, 
cooperative societies and voluntary associations, provide for the personal 
participation in public affairs of an unprecedented proportion of tlie entire 
adult population ? The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics does not 
consist of a government and a people confronting each other, as all other 
great societies have hitherto been. It is a highly integrated social organisa- 
tion in which, over a vast area, each individual man, woman or youth is 
expected to participate in three separate capacities : as a citizen, as a 
producer and as a consumer ; to which should be added membership 
of one or more; voluntary organisations intent on bettering the life of the 
community. Meanwhih^, leadership is carried on by a new profession, 
organised, like other professions, as a voluntarily enlisted and self-governing 
unit ; the only part of the constitution of Soviet Communism, by the way, 
that has no foundation in any statute. In short, the USSR is a govern- 
ment instrumented by all the adult inhabitants, organised in a varied 
array of collectives, having their several distinct functions, and among 
them carrying on, with a strangely new political economy ”, nearly the 
whole wealth production of Mu* country. And when, in addition, we find 
them evolving a systematic philosopliy and a new code of conduct, based 
upon a novel conception of man’s relation to tlie universe and man’s 
duty to man, we seem t-o be dealing with something much greater than a 
constitution. We liavc*, indeed, to ask whether the world may not be 
witnessing in tlie USSR the emergence of a new civilisation. But before 
we can adequately deal with this question, in the final pages of this book, 
we liave first to study the social institutions in action, in order to discover, 
by an analysis of “ social trends ”, in what directions this huge population 
is moving. 
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Diagram of the Political Structure of the USSR 

(Compiled by S.P.T. from the Whole USSR, 1931, Ten Years of the Constitu- 
tion of the USSR, 1933, and Collections of Laws and Regulations, 1934, 
1935) 


TABLE 1 


Political Structure 


Seven Union liepublica, 3 Soviet Sorlalist Republics in Transeancasla, 14 i\iit<»iumioiis Itopublica in 
the ItSFSR, 3 Autonomoua Republics in Transcaucasia, 1 Autonomous itepuhlic in the Ukraine, 
12 Autonomous ObJasts in the RSFSR, 1 Autonomous Oblast in Tad/ihik and 2 Autonomous Oblasts 
in Transcaucasia, 11 Krais and 24 Oblasts in the RSFSR (including 8 Oblasts in the Far-Kastern 
Krai and 0 Oblasts in the Kazak Autonomous Republic), 7 Oblasts in the Ukraine and 14 Okrugs in 
the RSFSR. 

Seven Union Republics — 

CapUul 

I. The White Russian SSR Minsk 

TI. The Transcaucasian SFSR Till is 

III. The Turkoman SSR Aslikhabat 

IV. The RSFSR Moscow 

V. The Uzbek SSR Samarkand (now Tashkent) 

VI. The Tadzhik SSR Stall iiabad 

VII. The Ukrainian SSR Kharkov (now Kiev) 

Tlirec Soviet Socialist Republics in Transcaucasia - 

VIIT. The SSR of Azerliaijan Raku 

IX. The SSR of Georgia Tillis 

X. The SSR of Arnionia Brivan 


Fourteen Aiitonomous Republics in the RSFSR— 
A. Daghefltaii 
U. Bashkir 
C. Buryat-Mongolian 
1) Karelian 
K. Chuvash 

F. Kirghiz 

G. Tartar 

H. Crimean 

I. German Volga 
Kazak 
K. Yakut 
li. Kara-Kalpak 

M. Mordovsk 

N. Udmurtsk 


Makhach-Kala, January 20, 1921 
Ufa, March 24, 1919 

Verkhiieiidinsk (now Ulan-Uda), June 4, 1923 

Petrozavodsk, .lulv 27, 1923 

(Cheboksary, April 21, 1935 

Frunze, February 1929 

Kazan, May 27. 1920 

Simferopol, October 18, 1921 

Petrovbk (now Bngcls), July 19, 1923 

Alma-Ata, October 1924 

Yakutsk, April 20. 1922 

Turtkiil (now Nukus), May 11, 1925 

Saransk, December 20, 1934 

Izhevsk, December 28, 193i 


Three Autonomous Republics in the Transcaucasian SFSR — 

O. Abkhaz (by convention wuthin Georgia Sukhum 

SSR) 

P. Nakhichevan (within Azerbaijan SSR) Nakhichevan 


Q. Adzharlstan (within Georgia SSR) 
One Autonomous Republic in the Ukraine— 

R. Moldavian 

Twelve Autonomoua Oblasts in the RSFSR— 

1. Kabardino-Balkarsk 

2. Adygeisk 

3. Karachaevsk 

4. Chechen -Ingush 

5. Nortli-tOssetinsk 

6. Cherkeaa 

7. Khakass 

8. Olrat 

9. Mariinsk 

10. Kalmyk 

11. Komi (Zyryan) 

12. Jewish 

One Autonomous Oblast in the Tadzhik SSR — 

13. Gomo-Badakhshansk 

Two Autonomous Oblasts in Transcaucasia — 

14. Nagorno-Karabakh 

1 5. South Ossetin 


Ratum 


Ralta (now Tiiaspol), October 12, 1924 


Nuleliik, January 1, 1921 
Kra-snodar, July 27, 1922 
Mikoyan-Shakhar, January 12, 1922 
Grosny, September 20, 1 923 
Vladikavkaz (now Ordzhoniklilzc), July 7, 1924 
Rahilpashinsk (now Bulimov), July 27, 1922 
Abakan, 1930 

Ulala (now Oirat-Tura), Junol, 1922 
loslikar-Ola. November 4, 1920 
Elista, November 4, 1920 
Syktyvkar, January 12, 1921 
Biro-Ridjan, May 7, 1934 


Khorog 


Stepanakert 

Zkhmvali (now Staliuir) 
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Elev(‘n Knii,s and 12 Oblasts in RflFSR 


APPENDICES 


US. Cliita Oblast 

17. North Caucasian Kiai 

18. JieniiiRrad Oblast 
10. Mosfcw Oblast 
20. Kalinin Oblast 

21 West .Siberian Krai 

22. East Siberian Krai 

23. .Sverdlovsk Oblast 

24. Chelyabinsk Oblast 
27). Gorki Krai 

20. Kirov Krai 
27 Ear-Eastern Krai 

28. Kuibyshev Krai 

29. Orenburiz Oblast 
.SO. Stalingrad Krai 

31. Saratov Krai 

32. Kursk Oblast 

33 Voronezh Oblast 
31. Northern Krai 

3. ^). Western Oblast 

30 Ivanovo-Industrial Oblast 

37. Obsko-Irtvsh Oblast 

38. Asovo-(3iernoniorsk> Krai 

Eight Oblasts in the Ear-Eastein Krai — 

39. Amur 

40. Kanie.hatka 

41. I’rimoisk 
42 Sakhalin 

13 Khabarovsk 
4 4 Zevisk 

4. ^) lissunisk 

10. Nizhni Amur 

Seven Oblasts in tin* Ukrainian SSR — 

47. Chernigov 

48. Kiev 
49 Odessa 
r»0. Donets 

.Ol, Dniejiropetrovsk 
,''i2. Kharkov 
ftll. Vinitza 

Six Oblasts in the K.izak Aiitonoinoiis Kepubln 
.'ll South Kazak 
f)o. West Kazak 
.OO. East Kazak 
07 Karagandin 
CiH Aktiibinsk 
.^>9 Alma-Ata 

Eouit'Ceri Okrugs in the USESU 
a .Narvni 

h. Vitiino-Olekmino 
e. Tavinjrsk 

d K()nii-l’(‘im\ak 
e, Ebenkinsk 
/ Ost>ako-V«)gursk 
f/ .lanial’sk 
IvorN'ansk 

i. Cbukotsk 
7 .\eii(dsk 
/* Argil V ash 

/ Kaikaralinsk 
m Taisky 
V. Velikie Enki 


Capital 

Chita 

Tyatigorsk 

Leningrad 

MoHe(»w 

Kalmin 

Novosibirsk 

Irkutsk 

Sverdlovsk 

(Jlielyabiiisk 

Gorki 

Kirov 

Khabarovsk 

Kuibyshev * 

Orenburg 

Stalingrad 

Saratov 

Kursk 

Voronezh 

Aiehaiigi'l 

.Snioleiisk 

J vaiiovo- Voznesensk 
Tuiuen' 

Rostov -Don 


r.lagovesliehensk 

IVtropavlovsk 

Vladivostoek 

Ale\.aiidrovHk 

Khab.'irovsk 

Rukblovo 

Niebolsk-TTssuriisk 

Niekolaevsk on Amur 


Chernigov 

Kiev 

Ode.ssa 

Stalino 

Diiiejirojietrovsk 

Kharkov 

Viiiitza 


Chimkent 

Uralsk 

Seiiuiialatinsk 

Pelrojiavlovsk 

Aktidunsk 

Alnui-Ata 


Kolpashev 

kalakan 

Dudinka 

Kudvinkar 

'rurm-.k Kultbase 

Saiu.iiovo 

Salegard 

Eeiizhiiisk K nltbase 
Ati.'kCv r 

Nar’yan-.Mar 
Argav ash 
Karkaralinsk 
'J\ir a 

Velikii' Iniki 


(UlANGES MADE RY THE NEW CONSTITUTION OE 1939 
The s.'vn. Uni™, lici.iilili.'s l.nv.- l«'.-™..i' .-li'i-.-n l.y t.hc .lissnliiti.m nf tin' 
into it« tln'.'i' cointitnont republic.-, niiil the proinotion Ui Uiiion Jlcimblic.s of two of tfic Anf ononions 
Jtepiiblns ol the RSESR, iiainelv, those of Kirghiz and Kazak. n... nhnvn 

Tli(‘ loniteen Autonomous Uepnblies ol the have bfS'ome ^ i iWb.*k SSli 

nuMilioiied piomotioM to Union Kepublies ol Kirghiz and Kazak (t>) the transit r 
of the Autonomous Repnhlic of Kala-Kalpak . am (e) lu‘ piomotion to 

SIX Antonoinoiis Oblasis, munely, Kabardmo-Halkarsk, Kalmyk, Koiui Maninsk, idiot hi n-Inguah 

The*(hn-en^Krai^or the RSESR have b<‘eii redneed to five iiainelv, Noith Caucasian, WT'st Siberian, 
Ear-Easleiii, Asovo-(dieinomorsk> , Krasimvarsk i ^ frMn. k'mi +n 

The twelve Oblasts of the RSESR have beeome mneteeii bv (u tne change ^ ^whilst el the 
of the six above imuitioiied , (h) the addition of one new Oblast, nainelv , Yaroslavl , whilst (e) the 
Olsko-Jrtysh oblast is renamed Omsk Oblast 

'• Formerly Samara and Middle Volga Krai. 
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Diagram of the Administrative Structure of the USSR 


TABLE II 

Administrative Structure 

I All-Union CJongreas of Soviets (AUCS). 

It. (Central Executive Committee of the USSR (TSIK). 
III. Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom). 


A. Council of tlic Union. (Union of Soviets.) 
Jl. J^residiurn. 

C. Soviet of Nationalities. 

D. Presidium. 


E. Presidium of the TSIK. 
t\ Presidents of the TSIK. 
tl. Secretariat of the TSIK. 

H. State Credits and Savings OoinTnission, 


1. Supreme Court (Verkhsud). 
la. Procurator. 

2. Supremo Council of Physical Culture. 

‘J. Budget Commission. 

4. Supreme Council for Communal Economy. 

Tj. Central Archives, 

d. Committee of Higher Technical Education. 

7. Scientiflc Research Institutions Committee. 

8 Central Election Committee. 

9. Organisation and Soviet Construction Commission. 

10. Permanent Representatives of the Union’s Republics, 

11. Yield of Crops Commission. 

3 2 Council of Labour and Defence (8TO). 

J3. Soviet, (ventral Commissions. 

14 Government Arbitration Commission. 

15. Cliief Conce.ssion Committee. 

1(5 Gosplan, 

17. Central Board of Economic Calculation (Khosuchet). 

18. (Jentral Board of Roads and Transport. 

19. Central Board of the Civil Air Elect. 

20. Central liiiiird oi the North Sea Route. 

21. Committee for the Supply of Agricultural Products, 

22. Central (-omiuissioii for Special Freights. 

22. (Jentral Convention Bureau for Dceentraliaed Supply. 

24. Radio-Broad easting Committee. 

25. (^ommoditv Eunds and Trade Regulation Committee, 

20 llandifTaft Industry Committee. 

27. liand Settlement (’ommittee. 

28. (U'litial Board of Cinema and Photo Production. 

12 All-U^nion People’s ('lonmiissariats (Narkomats) 

u State Farms (N KSovkhos). (/. Foreign Trade (NKVncshtorg). 

tf. Foreign Affairs (NKID). /i. Means of Communication (railways) (NKPS). 

e. Defence (NKOboronv) i. Posts and Telegraphs (NIvSvyas). 

(I J liter n al Ati.'iir.s (N KVnntdel) j Forest Industry (N KLes). 

e. Uivcr Transport (NKVodl. (*. Light Industry (NKLegprom). 

/. IhMvy Industry (NKTyazli). 1. Food Industry (NKPISHCII). 

3 Unified Narkoinats 

?n. Agrieiilture (NKZem). 

Finance (N K Fin ). 

0 . Interiiai Trade (NKVuutorg). 
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Ill 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I (see p. 6) 

The Declaration of the Central Executive Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of July 13, 1923 ^ 

To all governments and to all the peoples of the earth : From the first 
moment of their existence the soviet republics were united by the bonds 
of close cooperation and mutual assistance, which subsequently assumed 
the form of treaties of alliance. The power of the workers and peasants 
united them into a single unit, with common needs, in their struggle against 
the attacks of foreign capitalist states and against the internal counter- 
revolutionary attacks on the soviet form of society. The solidarity of the 
labouring masses united them in their common task of establishing fraternal 
cooperation between the liberated peoples. Together they emerged from the 
victorious proletarian revolution, having overthrown the power of their land- 
owners and capitalists. Together they passed through the dire ex])eriences 
of intervention and blockade, and emerged triumphant. Together they 
started the enormous task of restoring the national economy, on the basis of 
the new economic structure of society, after it had passed through unprece- 
dented calamities. 

Whilst rendering to one another constant fraternal assistance with all 
their strength and resources, they nevertheless for a long time remained 
separate states only united by treaties of alliance. 

The further development of their mutual relations and the requirements 
of the international position have now led them to combine into one united 
state. 

The strength of the world reaction and the aggressive aims of the im- 
perialistic governments, with the consequent dangers of renewed attacks, 
made it imperative to unite the defensive forces of all the soviet republics in 
one central union government. 

At the same time economic reconstruction in the soviet republics, ruined 
as they are by war, intervention, and blockade, is an impossible task unless 
they combine their forces, and can only be successfully realised by properly 
ordered guidance from one economic centre for the whole union. 

^ We take this translation from Soviet Buie in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, Now York, 
1929, a volume of lasting usefulness (in spite of the aberrations of its author) because of 
its extensive reproduction of texts. Nearly the same translation of part of the document 
was included in the British Government Stationery Office paper of 1924 entitled Soviet 
Russia : a description of the various political units existing on Russian territory, to vjhich 
is appended the Constitution of the USSR of July 0, 1923. A pamphlet (56 pp.) was pub- 
lished in English at Moscow in 1932 entitled The Fundamental Law (Constitution) of the 
USSR, together with the Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the RSFSR. A French transla- 
tion, with some comments, will be found in Jm Constitution de V Union des lUpubliques 
Socialistes Sovietiques, par Stefan YanefE (BibliothAque do I’lnstitut du Droit Compar6 
de Lyon), Paris, 1929, vol. xv. Another will be found in the official Annuaire diplomatique 
du Commissariat, du Peuple pour les affaires Hrangeres, distributed annually at Moscow, 

An interesting summary of the subsequent changes will be found in the pamphlet 
(in Russian) edited by E. Pashukanis, and entitled Ten Years of the USSR Constitution, 
Moscow, Ogiz, 1933, p. 96. 
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The very nature of the workers’ and peasants’ state, in the gradual develop- 
ment and strengthening of the new structure of society in the soviet republics, 
is driving them increasingly towards union and towards the fusion of their 
forces for the realisation of tlieir common aim. 

At the soviet congresses held recently in the various soviet republics the 
peoples of these republics decided unanimously to form a Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, a single united state. This union of peoples with equal 
rights remains a purely voluntary union, which excludes all possibility of 
national oppression or the compulsion of any nation to remain within this 
united state, every republic enjoying the right to leave the union if it so 
desires. At the same time the door is left open for the voluntary entry into 
the union of other socialist republics that may be formed in the future. 

The declaration and treaty of union acce])ted by the contracting soviet 
republics were ratified, and brought into operation on July 6 by the Union 
Central Executive Committee. 

In view of the necessity to unite the defensive forces of the soviet republics 
against external attacks, an inter-union military and naval people’s com- 
missariat has been set up. 

In view of the common needs and ]>roblems facing the soviet republics 
in their relations with the cajhtalist states, an inter-union commissariat for 
foreign affairs has been formed. The necessity for com])letc centralisation in 
the conduct of foreign trade on the basis of tlie state's monopoly, and to 
defend the soviet rc])ublics against the attemj)ts of the capitalist states to 
bring about their economic subjection, has made it necessary to set up a single 
inter-union commissariat for foreign trade. 

Further, the proper n gulaiion of their national economy demands a united 
transport and ])ostal and telegraph system, that is to say, the formation of 
inter-union commissariats for trans])ort and for posts ami telegraphs. 

Other branches of state activity in the sejiarate republics forming the 
Union are j)artly vsubordmated to the Union cent ral institutions, wliile at the 
same time each r(*pubiic retains its own corresponding central institution ; 
and partly they remain exclusively in the hands of the separate republics. 

The direct administration of national economy and finance, the organisa- 
tion of the food supjjly, the state defence of the riglits and interests of hired 
labour, the control over the whole state apparatus of the workmen’s and 
jieasants’ inspection, will be in the. hands simultaneously of the inter-union 
centre, in so far as guidance from a single centre is required, and of the separ- 
ate centres of each republic, in so far as special control in the territories 
of the latter is essential. 

Commissariats dealing with special national questions of ordinary daily 
life, such, for instance, as education, agriculture, internal affairs, justice, etc., 
will exist only in the separate republics, and will be under their sole control. 

The unity of will of the labouring masses of the whole Union will be 
expressed in its supreme authorit 3 ^ the Union Congress of Soviets, but at the 
same time each nationality will have special re])resentation in the Soviet of 
Nationalities, which will coo])eTate on equal rights with the Union Soviet 
elected b^^ the Congress. 

The Union of Soviet Republics, thus established on the basis of the fraternal 
cooperation of peoples, will place before itself the aim of preserving the peace 
with all nations. All the nationalities, with equal rights, and working together 
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in close cooperation, will together develop their culture and prosperity, and 
work out the problems facing the workers’ government. 

As the natural ally of oppressed peoples, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics seeks to live in peace and friendly relations with all peoples and to 
establish economic cooperation with lliem. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics places before itself the aim of furtliering the interests of the labour- 
ing masses of the whole world. Over the enormous territory stretching from 
tlie Baltic, the Black and the White Seas to the Pacific Ocean, the, Union is 
already realising the fraternity of nations and the trium})h of labour, but it 
is striving at the same time to bring about friendly cooperation between the 
peojdcs of the whole world. 

Chairmen of the Union (-entral Executive Committee : M. I. Kalinin, 
(t. I. Petrovsky, N. N. Narimanov, A. G. Cherviakov. Members of the 
presidium of tlie Union CtmtTal Executive Committee : A. S. Enukidze, L. B. 
Kamenev, F. Y. Kon, D. 1. Kursky, 1). Z. Manuilsky, A. F. Miasnikam, 
K. G. Rakovsky, Y. T. Rudzutak, A. 1. Rykov, T. V. Sajuonov, P. G. Smido- 
vich, J. V. Stalin, M. P. Tomsky, M. G. Tskliakaya, Kliibir-Alicv. 

Secretary of the Union Central Executive (^)nimittec : A. Enukidze. 
Kremlin, Moscow, July 1023 



IV 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (aee pp. 20-22) 

The Powers and Authorised Functions of the Village Soviet 

The powers and authorised functions of the village soviet in the USSR are 
elaborately set forth in the decree of the Central Executive Committee of 
January 1, 1931/ of which the following is a summarised translation : 

We have, first, the general functions stated ; 

1. A Selosoviet is the supreme organ of power within its territory, through 
which the proletariat performs its dictatorship. 

2. A Selosoviet carries out, in accordance with the laws and with the regula- 
tions of its higher authorities, the following tasks : 

(a) It organises the poor-batraks and the middle-peasants masses of the 
village, carries out the work of social-economic life of the village, participates 
in the industrialisation of the country, and combats the kulaks and other 
class enemies and liquidates the kulaks as a class, by means of mass col- 
lectivisation. 

{b) It carries resolutions on all questions connected with the village and 
discusses problems of the krai, oblast, repubhc, and of the entire Union of 
Republics, submitting its considerations to the higher authorities. 

(c) It controls the activities of all its own institutions, enterprises and 
organisations, supervises the work of the institutions on its territory which 
are not subordinated to it, and renders assistance to all institutions on its 
territory. 

(d) It takes the necessary steps to supervise the work of the institutions 
and citizens for the State. 

(e) It combats all the activities which are contrary to the class proletarian 
policy and attends to the obedience of every citizen and official to the laws 
and regulations of the Soviet power. 

The decree then enumerates an incredibly lengthy list of functions which 
the village soviet is supposed to fulfil ; 

6. In the election of the Selosoviet : 

(a) It organises the election commission and controls the entire election 
campaign. 

(h) It prepares a list of persons who ought to be deprived of the right of 
election, and keeps up to date the list of deprived persons, sanctioned by the 
Rayon Ispolkom. 

(c) It elects delegates to the Rayon Congress of Soviets. 

7. In the sphere of mass organisation : 

(a) It attracts to its work workmen, batraks, kolkhosniks and the poor- 
middle elements of the village. 

^ Decree of the VTZIK of January 1, 1931 ; published in the Collection of Laws and 
Regulations, No. II. Parti, of March 26, 1931. 
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(6) It takes necessary steps to attract women to soviet construction work 
and facilitates their promotion to responsible posts. 

(c) It conducts systematic work amongst the batraks and poor, improves 
conditions of work of their groups, and discusses with them all important 
questions of the agenda of the Selosoviet meeting. 

(d) It conducts political and economic propaganda amongst the vast 
masses of labouring people. 

(e) It forms the soviet and kolkhos cadres. 

(/) It convokes general meetings of electors (not less than three times a 
year), reports there on its activities, and discusses all important problems of 
the soviet economic and cultural construction. 

8. In the sphere of the national policy, the Selosoviet takes necessary 
measures in protecting the national minorities, in raising their political, 
economic and cultural standard, and in attracting them to the Soviet con- 
struction. 

9. In the sphere of planning and statistics : 

(a) It prepares a plan of the economic and social-cultural construction of 
the village and submits it to the Rayon Ispolkorn. 

(&) It sanctions the plans of its own institutions and controls their 
execution. 

(c) It discusses the plans of other institutions on its territory, gives its 
opinion on them and collaborates in their execution. 

(d) It elects the village statisticians-representatives .irid carries on all 
statistical work. 

(e) It keeps the register of village households. 

10. In the sphere of the socialist reconstruction and of the development 
of agriculture : 

(а) It takes necessary steps to preserve the existing kolkhoaes and to form 
the new ones. 

(б) It discusses and sanctions the plans of collective farms and other 
cooperative organisations. 

(c) It periodically arranges meetings for hearing the reports of the institu- 
tions dealing with the kolkhoscs as well as the reports of the kolkhoses them- 
selves, which are situated on its territory. 

(d) It gives its conclusions as to requests for credits and equipment for 
the kolkhoses. 

(e) It assists in the introduction of new methods in the collective farms. 

(/) It supervises the distribution of labour and technical staii in the 

collective farms and attends to the discipline in the collective and soviet 
enterprises. 

{g) It pronounces its veto on any illegal decisions of the collective farms 
and other cooperative institutions and reports immediately on this to the 
Rayon Ispolkorn. 

(h) It takes necessary steps to develop the collectivisation of farms and 
assists the batraks and the individual peasants in forming kolkhoses. 

{%) It renders assistance to sovkhoses and to the M.T.S. (Motor and 
Tractor Stations). 
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{/c) It takes all necessary measures in increasing the area sown, and in 
raising the yield, and encourages the development of all kinds of farming and 
the introduction of agricultural im2)rovements. 

. ( 1 ) It assists the government in the nationalisation of lands and reports 
on all lands and fields which are in j^ossossion of collective farms or individual 
peasants and advises, if necessary, on their confiscation. 

(m) It controls tlie activities of agricultural societies and liquidates tlieni 
in the areas of mass collectivisation, with the sanction of the Rayon Is2)olkom. 

11 . In the sphere of industry : 

(a) It runs its own industry. 

(h) It controls tht‘. use of sandstone and clay on its territory. 

(c) It siq)ervises its home industry and assists kiistars in creating artels. 

(d) It supervises all enterprises on its territory and renders them the 
necessary assistance. 

12. In the s])bere of forestry : 

(a) It looks after tJie forests which have a local use. 

(h) It develops timber and the wood-chemical mdiistry. 

(c) It suj)ervises all woods and forests on its territory and renders assistance 
in preserving woods of national importance and ])rotects all woods and forests 
from fire, damage, etc. 

13. In tlic sphere of supply, cooperation and trade : 

(а) It attracts the local jmpulation to coo])erative organisations and 
improves their activities. 

(б) It- collects and controls funds for the 2)erpose of cooperatioii and col- 
lectivisation of batraks (landless peasants). 

(c) It controls the local trade and juices. 

(d) It su[)orvises local markets, fairs, etc. 

(e) It fixes renks for shop jmunises and stalls. 

14. In the s])herc of finance and budget : 

(a) It drafts the Selosoviet Uudget and submits it t-o the Rayon ls])olkom. 

( 1 )) It deals with the ajquovcd credits. 

(c) It colhuits taxes and rates. 

{d) It deals with the deductions of local taxes and rates, with the terms of 
payment, etc.. 

(c) It collects fines and sells by auction the ])rQ])erty of persons who have 
not paid them. 

(/) It Jiiakes invcjitories of inheritances and communicates them to the 
Rayon Is^mlkom. 

(7) It takes ])art in building up the state credit system and in the floating 
of state loans, etc. 

(//) It deals with the .self-taxation of the ])0])ulation. 

(/) It cooperates with the insurance schemes. 

15. In the sphere of local government : 

[a) It deals with all housing questions, scliool and hospital buildings, etc. 

(/>) It re^iairs local roads, bridges, etc. 
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16. In the sphere of communications the Selosoviet collaborates with the 
Norkompochtcl. 

17. In the sphere of labour : 

(a) It attends to the strict fulfilment of the Labour Code. 

(h) It registers and controls all collective agreements of batraks with their 
employers. 

(c) It attracts, if necessary, the local population to public works in making 
roads, organising transport, etc. 

18. In the sphere of education : 

(a) It liquidates illiteracy and opens all kinds of educational institiitions. 

(h) It supervises the public education of children, takes care of the liome- 
less waifs, a])points trustees to them, etc. 

(c) It assists the government in establishing agricultural and technical 
(‘ducation, distributes young persons amongst different scliools and factories, 
etc. 

(d) It sees to' the su])])ly of boots, clothing and food to the ]>oorest children. 

19. In the sphere of health : 

(a) It supervises all the hospitals and sanitary establishments, which are 
maintained on the Selosoviet lJudget. 

(h) It tak<'s all necessary steps to the organisation of sanitary inspection 
and combats venereal diseases. 

(c) It advances the knowl(‘dge of ])ersonal hygiene and (levelo])s physical 
cultnn*. 

(d) It ap[)oints trustees to insane j)ersons. 

20. In the sphere of social insurance : 

(a) It keeps the register of insured ]>ersons and pays out the benefits. 

(b) It forms artels of invalids 

(c) It takes a special care of the Ked Army invalids, veterans of the (^ivil 
War, and of all persons who sulTen*d jrorn the kulaks and cotitra-rcvolution- 
aries. It forms thejii into collective farms. 

(d) It suj)orvises tlie activities of the societies for mutual aid. 

(c) It appoints trustees to blind and dumb persons, etc. 

21. In the sphere of the defence of the country : 

(a) It kee])s the register of all persons liable for military service. 

(b) It n'gisters horses, carriages and other recpiisites of war. 

(c) It assists in recruiting. 

(d) It takes care of the familus of persons serving in the Peasants-Workers 
Army. 

(c) It undertakes all kinds of Uwseful military training. 

(f) It participates in organisation of military training courses 

(g) It deals suitably with persons avoiding military comjmlsory service. 

22. In the s])hcre of judicial prosecution ; 

(a) It forms a village judicial court. 
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(b) It supervises the election of judges. 

(c) It attends to the strict fulfilment of the decisions of the court. 

(d) It deals with notarial acts. 

(e) It finds employment for persons sentenced to compulsory work. 

23. In the sphere of revolutionary activities : 

(а) It attends to the maintenance of revolutionary order and combats all 
anti-soviet elements. 

(б) It arrests suspected persons. 

(c) It deals with domiciliary searches and inspection of documents. 

(d) It combats drunkenness, hooliganism and secret sale of alcoholic drink. 

(c) It appoints village executive officers (ispolnitel). 

(/) It collects administrative fines. 

24. In the sphere of administration : 

(a) It registers deeds, issues identity cards, etc. 

{})) It keeps the register of all voluntary organisations on its territory 
and supervises their activities. 

(c) It attends to the strict fulfilment of the laws regulating religious 
societies. 



V 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see pp. 38-42) 

The Sections and Commissions of the City Soviets 

(Extract from the Regulations as to City Soviets of October 24, 1925, 
published by the Communist Academy, Moscow, 1927) 

45. In order to attract all members of the Soviet, and also wide masses of 
workers to the practical work of the city soviets and its organs, the city soviets 
are divided up into sections according to separate branches of municipal 
economy and administration. The sections assist in the work of the city 
soviet in general, and also supervise the work of the executive organs of the 
Soviet. 

46. The number of sections and the functions of each are determined by 
the Soviet. 

47. The following sections are compulsory for each city soviet : 

(a) Communal economy, (6) finance and budget, (c) education, (d) public 
health, (e) cooperative trading. Other sections (administrative, legal, housing, 
labour, industry, social insurance, military, workers’ inspection, etc.) are 
created by Resolution of the Soviet as required. 

48. Members join any section from choice, but every member of the Soviet 
must work in one section. 

49. In addition to members of the Soviet, membership of a section may 
include representatives of trade unions, of factory- works and local com- 
mittees, of delegate meetings of women workers, of the Red Army and separate 
social organisations, as well as individual workers whose collaboration in the 
work of the section appears desirable. 

Note. — The person in charge of the corresponding organ (the head of the 
department or of the sub-department) must necessarily be included in the 
membership of the section. 

50. The Soviet, or its presidium, may temporarily relieve individual 
deputies from work in the sections. 

51. All members of the section have a casting vote in its work. 

Note. — Persons invited to attend separate meetings of the section such as 
experts, specialists and others, have a consultative vote. 

52. A section — 

(а) Considers the plans of work in its branch of economy and administra- 
tion. 

(б) Hears the reports of the corresponding organs and gives their con 
elusions upon them to the plenum or presidium. 

(c) Considers the fundamental problems of the current work of the execu- 
tive organs and gives its conclusions upon them. 

(d) Studies the work in institutions, undertakings, etc., in the corre- 
sponding branch of economy and administration. 

(e) Attaches members of the section to undertakings and institutions, who 
serve the city in their branch of work, in order to supervise and assist their 
work. 
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(/) Hears the report of the bureau as to the carrying out of the plan and 
of the resolutions of the section. 

(g) Appoints standing commissions (sub-sections) to ensure closer contact 
with separate branches of the executive a])paratus in the corresponding 
department of administration and economy. 

(h) Appoints temporary commissions to work on se])arate j)roblems. 

(i) Considers the proposals, resolutions, etc., brought up by individual 
members of the section on their own initiative, and relating to the given 
branch of work. 

(j) Considers similar projects and resolutions brought forward by various 
institutions, organisations and individuals in tlie corres]>onding branch of 
work. 

(/:) Takes part in the working-out of plans and projects relating to the 
fundamental problems of the work of corresponding executive organs in 
meetings and conferences, etc., called by them. 

53. The resolutions of the sections are confirmed and executed by the 
juesidium of the city sovi^d. 

54. In cases where the section does not agree with the decision of the 
presidium of the city soviet it may put the matter before the plenum of the 
Soviet for their discussion. 

55. Problems which require preliminary working-oii are forwarded by the 
presidium of the city soviet to the c.orresj)onding sections. 

56. The section meets at times fixed by the plenum or ])residium of the 
Soviet and by the bureau of the section. 

57. Th(‘ secition elects n bureau from among its members for the jieriod 
during which it holds otlico ; the jierson in charge of the corresponding branch 
of work in the city must be included in this. 

58. The bureau elects a chairman and also a deputy-chairman and a 
secretary of the section. 

Note. — The person in charge of the corTes])onding executive organ must 
not hold olhce as chairman of the section, 

59. The bureau is the (‘.xecutive and administrative^ organ of the section, 
and is responsible to the section for the |)reparation of matters to lie laid 
before the plenum of the section ; it collects and systematises material, kee])s 
the registe.rs of members of the section and of its commissions, ke.i'ps registers 
of attendances at meetings, makes reports as to the activities of the section, 
forwards the resolutions of the sections to the jiroper quarters, sees that they 
arc executed, and takes part in the meetings of the ])residium of the city soviet 
through its delegates, who have a consultative vote in it. 

60. Tlui general direction of the work of the section is in the hands of the 
plenum and of the presidium of the city soviet. 

61. For the consideration of general questions which affect two or more 
sections, the presidium of the city soviet may call joint meetings of the 
bureaux or plenums of these sections. 



VI 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see p. 282) 

Note relating to the Commissariat for Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspectioji (Rabkrin, or RKI) 

One of the most remarkable of the executive departments of the USSK Govern- 
ment was the standing Commission of Workers’ and Peasants’ Insjiectiun, 
which ranked as a USSR Commissariat under its president, wlio was always 
a member of the USSR Sovnarkom. A similar organisation existed in all 
the constituent and autonomous republics, the local liead always sitting in 
the local sovnarkom. This unique department was instituted in 1919 and 
reorganised at the instance of Lenin himself and entrusted for the first few 
years to Stalin, wlien his special task of arranging r(‘Iations with the non- 
Russian nationalities and other ‘‘ cultural minorities ” in the USSR had been 
practically completed. Lenin’s object was to counteract the tendencies to 
an invidious “ bureaucratism ” which were becoming visible in the rapidly 
developing collectivism to which Soviet Communism was committ(*d. To do 
this he wished to call in the ordinary citizens — the workers and peasants — as 
inspectors and critics of the working of every ])ublic department, great or 
small, so that they might eliminate th(‘. “ red tape ” characteristic ol ollicial- 
dom, and check the growing separation in habits and manners between the 
bureaucrats and the jmblic at large. For this important serv’^'e. Jjimin relied on 
the common sense and intuitive, judgment of the mechanics and the villagers; 
but Stalin apparently realised that, for any accurati* a[)piaisemont ot the 
organisation of a great enterprise, whether in the oitic(‘. or in the fac.tory, 
trained observation and administrative exjierience was recpiisitc, if only to 
direct the criticisms of the ordinary citizen, and to formulate wisely the ndorm- 
ing proposals in which the criticism eventuated. 

The USSR Commission for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection came to 
have no fewer than five assistants, each at tJie head of a considerble defiart- 
ment — so true is the common Russian joke that the only remedy for bureau- 
cracy is the creation of more bureaucracy ! Jt gradually accumulated in tlie 
service of the juries of laymen on its cxbmsive stall’, either at Moscow or at 
its numerous local olhccs, liighly trained inspectors and auditors, including, 
we arc told, “ many of the oldest, most educated and most expernmeed Com- 
munists It was closely connected and actually intertwined in work with 
the Control Commission of the Communist Party, which maintains a constant 
watch upon tlic conduct and the careers of every member of the Party, receiv- 
ing complaints and accusations, and investigating every suspicion and rumour. 
The Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection was actually carried out all over the 
USSR by specially appointed committees or delegations of men^ and women 
who took “ time off ” from their own factories, farms or offices, to visit other 
departments ; interrupting the business of these, sometimes without notice, 
in order to ascertain how much work is actually being performed by the 
constantly increasing staffs, to detect instances of unnecessary forms and 
duplication of effort, and to suggest improvements. 

The investigations of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection became an 
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important basis the “ chistka ” or cleansing, to which every public depart 
ment was from time to time subjected. This must not be confused with the 
“ chistka ” to which the members of the Communist Party, wherever they are 
employed, are subjected every three or four years. The “ chistka ” with 
which the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection was concerned was irrespective 
of Party membership and related only to the persons employed in a particular 
establishment. “ Periodically ”, records Mr. Calvin B. Hoover, “ the tech- 
nical and administrative staffs of industry are required to face the cleaning 
commission. . . . When hearings are held before the cleaning commission, 
all the workers of the industry are invited and expected to be present. As a 
matter of fact anyone can be present, and anyone can ask questions of the 
person who is being ‘ cleaned ’. The process is not a ple^isant one for the 
person ‘ at tlie bar ’, for every possible criticism which can be raked up is 
usually fired at his unlucky head. Every questionable act which he may 
have done, any indiscreet conversation, any part of his private life may be 
hauled out into the })itiless light of publicity. The janitor may accuse the 
director of tlie trust of having a bourgeois taste in neckties or of not pro- 
viding proper safeguards for workmen in dangerous occupations. The 
ancestry of the victim is particularly examined into, and happy is he who can 
answer that his mother ‘ came from the wooden plough ’ and his father ‘ came 
from the loom ’, and thrice damned is he whose ancestry includes cither kulak, 
bourgeois, or landlord. . . . Nevertheless, this institution gives a sense of 
power even to the individual workman, and it does serve to lessen any tendency 
on the part of the administrative personnel to be tyrannical in any sj>ccial 
personal cases, lest the victim nttain his revenge at the next chistka.” ^ 

It sliould be added that the victims of the ” chistka ” had a lught of appeal 
to superior authorities ; and any unduly drastic decision of the commission 
was often reversed. 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ ins])ection as a whole was described by Mr. 
W. H. (Jliamberlin, wlio had watclied its operation over a number of years, 
as “ a sort of ’permanent super-commission for audit and control ; it is con- 
tinually combing the other stat.c departments for traces of graft, bureau- 
cratism and other abuses. The liabkrin has a far-flung net ; its inspectors 
look into everything, from the management of the Moscow Art Museum to the 
building of a new industrial plant, from the civil service- (jualifi cat ions of the 
officials in Daghestan to tlie conditions of the peasant farms in the Kuban.” ^ 
Naturally, such investigations are not popular in the offices subjected to tliem ; 
and the mere cost of so extensive a service- is a serious drawback. But the 
common opinion is that the Rabkrin . . vseems to make out a good cause 
for its activity on the ground that the savings which it has recommended far 
outweigh the cost of its upkeep 

Whatever doubts may be expressed about the technical efficiency of its 
inspections, or of the net advantage of the retrenchments that it recommends, 
it is clear that the activity of such a popular tribunal did much to maintain 
the conviction of the common people that they were in command. Its peri- 
patetic inspections were also a potent instrument of popular education in 
public administration. It earned an enthusiastic eulogium from one of few 
British economists who have- troubled to investigate the government structure 

^ Econmnic Life of Soviet liiissia^ by Calvin B. Hoover, 1930, pp. 262-263. 

* Soviet Euasia, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1930, p. 119. 
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of the USSR. Mrs. Barbara Wootton, writing in 1934, declared that ‘‘ It is 
much to be hoped that, even should the Russians relax their fierce repression 
of the now unpopular social classes, they will not lightly abandon their institu- 
tion of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. Undoubtedly the j)rice of this 
meddlesome interference of the rank and file into affairs of which they must, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, understand nothing at all, is a considerable 
sacrifice of efficiency. But, even at that price, it may be argued that the 
safeguard which this affords against the odious vulgarities of class distinctions 
is well worth having. For those who are accustomed by the nature of their 
work to give commands, or are divorced from the crude physical realities of 
farm and mine and factory, what can be more salutary than some such direct 
personal reminder that they are no better than their fellows ? The official 
intrusion of those who perform the simplest, the dirtiest or the most tedious 
jobs into the secret places of those whose work is skilled, responsible and 
interesting (and paid for as such) provides a means of contact between the one 
group and the other that might never be established in any other way ; and 
it makes at the same time a magnificent assertion that none sliall judge the 
one superior to the other. Nor is it unreasonable to ]ioj)e that, as tlie standard 
of proletarian education rises, the price of this intrusion, even in terms of 
economic efficiency, may be gradually diminished. The better educated the 
rank and file become, the more will they realise and respect tlie prrwince of 
the expert ; tlie less will sucli criticisms as they make be directed to tecJmical 
matters on which their opinion is valueless, and the more to human issues 
on which their judgment stands equal with that of others - on which tliose, 
u})Oii whom their inspections descend, are no better qualified to pionounce 
than they ; the more, in fact, will they concern themselves, not with the cur- 
rency policy of the central bank, or the rotation of cro])s on a collective farm, 
but with the detection of thos(‘. signs of personal ostentation and arrogance 
on the one hand, and of subservience on the other, which mark the insidious 
growth of class distinctions.” ^ 

This interesting institution was, after fifteen years’ existence, brought to 
an end in 1934, at the instance of the Communist Party. There seem to have 
been complaints that, in many parts of the country, the department was 
insufficiently organised to deal with anything like all the comjdaints that 
readied its local offices. There were excessive delays in remedying grievances. 
But the main purpose, as explained in the speeches of Kaganovich and Kuibi- 
shev to the plenum of the Party Control Commission (as reported in the Moscow 
Daily Neivs, July 5 and 11, 1934), seems to have been a more thorough and 
continuous “ checking up ” of the loyalty, f)romptitude and efficiency of the 
subordinate officials of the various ministries, especially in the districts remote 
from Moscow, in carrying out the decisions of the (Jentral Government. It 
was apparently the method of inspection by the workers and peasants tiiat was 
objected to. Pravda, July 4, 1931, in an editorial, explained that “the method 
of inspection, which was the basic principle of the work of the Control C.^om- 
mission, is now replaced by the method of control and verification of fulfilment 
of the Party and Government decisions. The control becomes now the 
inseparable part of the administration. . . . The control of the reconstruction 
of the Narkomzen, Narkomput and of the Narkomvod has proved that the 
reconstruction was achieved only partially, and that it was concerned with 

^ Plan or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, p. 265. 
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the central organs and their staffs, and did not yet affect the secondary and 
primary organisations of the Narkomats themselves or their local branches/^ 
Whatever may have been the reasons, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, at its session of Juno 28, 1934, called for the complete 
supersession of the IIKJ department throughout the USSR, with a view to its 
functions being more efficiently organised. A separation was made between 
the work of ins})ection or detection of abuses, on the one hand, and on the 
other the duty of taking disciplinary action against officers found to be to 
blame, or other administrative action to remedy grievances. The work of 
inspection and d(‘.tcction has since continued under the direction of the trade 
union liierarchy, headed by tlie All-Union Central Cotnmittee of Trade Unions. 
The duty of continuous “ verification ” to ensure that each new decree or 
directive is ])romptly carried out, and that of taking disciplinary or other 
administrative action, was entrusted to a new Commission of Control ajipointed 
by and responsible to the Sovnarkom of the USSR, the first members being 
nominated or suggestc^d by the Central Cojnmittcc of the Communist Party. ^ 
This new commission, wJiich will have ils own agents in all parts of the USSR, 
is to work in close collaboration with a separate (kmimissioii of Party Control, 
responsible to the (Vntral Committee of tlie Communist Party, whose function 
it- is to maintain a constant scrutiny of the conduct of all the members of the 
Party. TJie v\diole ar(‘a of the USSR has been divided into 28 districts, in 
each of which will be stationed either a member of the Commission of Soviet 
(Jontrol, or a member of the Commission of Party Control, or a member of 
each body. To local offices under such direction, all complaints and criticisms 
of any branch of ])uhlic administration are to bo directed ; and to these offices 
the rej)ort,s of the inspections by trade union local committees are to be sent. 
It remains to l)e seen whetiu'r, under the new system, these inspections will 
continue to be made. 

^ Mruihrrshiji and Jirquhiliojts of Ihc Cninwisfiion of Parti/ ikmiroJ and the CommUnon 
of Sovirf (^ontrol (in liiisKiun) (Moscow, 10114), .34 pp. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 11 (see pp. 75. 11)2) 

The lutcnud Organisation of the Narkomal of Sovkhosi 

(Resolution of tlie Central Executive Coininittce and of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the USSR. Izvestia, 23.4.34) 

In order to do away with tlic sliortcomings of organisation in the work and 
structure of the apparatus of the Narkomsovkhos of tlic USSR and of its 
local organs, and in order to improve their work and strengtlicn individual 
responsibility, the TSIK and Sovnarkoni of the Union of SSR decroc the 
reorganisation of the Narkomat of Sovkhosi of tlie USSR on llie following 
lines : 


I. Central Apparatus oe the Narkomat oe the Sovkhosi 

1. The following departments and sections of the IVojile’s Commissariat 
of Grain and Live-stock Sovkhosi are to be abolished : 

(a) The Chief Deparlmcnt of Work and Repairs. 

(h) The Department of Organisation of Territory. 

(c) The Department of Registration and Distribution of tlie l^abour 
Force. 

{d) The Department of Labour and Living Conditions. 

(c) The Department of Accounting and Statistics. 

(/) The Fuel Dejiartment. 

(g) The Finance Department. 

(h) The Department of Book-keeping. 

(j) The Department of Workers’ Sujiplies. 

(k) The Scientific and Teclinical Department. 

(l) The Veterinary De})artmcnt. 

{m) The Stock-breeding Department. 

(n) The Control and Disposals Section 

(o) The Seed-cultivation Section. 

(p) The PiOtection from Fire Section. 

(q) The Law Section. 

(r) The Section for verifying execution. 

(s) The Section of Zernostroy (grain accumulation). 

2. The following structure of the central apparatus of the Narkomsovkhos 
is laid down : 

(a) The Chief Administration of Grain Sovkhosi, to carry out ^11 fumdions 
relating to the management of tlie Grain-producing Sovkhosi of the Narkom- 
sovkhos. 

(b) The Chief Administration of Cattle and Dairy Sovkhosi, to carry out 
all functions relating to the management of Dairy and Cattle Sovkhosi of the 
Narkomsovkhosi. 

(c) The Chief Administration of Pig-breeding Sovkhosi, to carry out all 
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functions relating to the management of the Pig-breeding Sovkhosi of the 
Narkomsovkhosi. 

{d) The Chief Administration of Sheep-breeding Sovkhosi, to carry out all 
functions relating to the Sheep-breeding Sovkhosi of the Narkomsovkhosi. 

(e) The Chief Administration of Education, to which all higher educational 
institutions, tecJjnical schools and schools on the special register of the 
Narkomsovkhosi are to be subordinated. 

(/) Policial Administration. 

3. The Chief Administration of the Grain-producing Sovkhosi to consist of 
the following Departments : 

(a) Agrotechnical and Rotation of Crops. 

Qt) Machine-technical. 

(c) Seeds. 

(d) Cattle-breeding, 

(e) Su})ply for workers. 

(/) Finance and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

(a) Planning. 

(h) Construction. 

(c) Labour Force. 

(d) Scientific and Research Institutions. 

The Chief Animal-breeding Administrations are to contain the following 
departments : 

(a) Zoo-technical. 

(h) Veterinary. 

(c) Machine-technical. 

(d) Agrotechnical. 

(c) Breeding. 

(/) Finance and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

{a) Planning. 

(h) (\>nstniction. 

(c) Labour Force. 

(d) Scientific and Research Institutions. 

In order to im])rove contact between the Chief Administrations with the 
Trusts and the Sovkhosi and in order to ensure ])ro])cr guidance of the work of 
Trusts and of Sovkhosi, the Chief Administration of the Animal-breeding 
Sovkhosi delegates Assistant (chiefs of Administration to inspect the following 
grou})s of rayons : 

(a) Chief Administration of Grain Sovkhosi : 

\st Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of USSR, the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, and of the Azov-Black-Sea Krais. 

2nd Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of the Stalingrad, Saratov, 
and of the Middle Volga Krais, of the Bashkir ASSR and of the Central 
Black Earth Oblast. 

Srd Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of the Far Eastern Krai, of 
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the Eastern Siberian and Western Siberian Krais, of the Kazakstan, 
and of the Chelyabinsk Oblast. 

{b) Chief Administrations of the Cattle and Dairy and Sheep-breeding 
Sovkhosi : 

1st Grou'p . — Trusts situated in the territory of USSR, the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, Azov-Black-Sea Krais, Stalingrad, and Saratov Krais and of 
the Central Black Earth Oblast. 

2nd Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of the Western Siberian, 
Eastern Siberian, Northern and Middle Volga Krais, of the Sverdlovskaya 
Oblast, and of the Bashkir and Tartar ASSK. 

Srd Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of the Chelyabinsk Oblast, of 
Kazakstan and Kirghizia. 

(c) Chief Administration of Pig-breeding Sovkhosi : 

Ls*^ Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of the USSR, Northern 
Caucasian and Azov-Black-Sea Krais. 

2nd Group . — Trusts situated on tlie territory of the Saratov and Middle 
Volga Krais, Central Black Oblast, and of the Bashkir and Tartar 
ASSR. 

^rd Group . — Trusts situated on the territory of Eastern Siberian and 
Western Siberian Krais, of the Chelyabinsk Oblast and Kazakestan. 

4. The following central Departments of the Narkomsovkhosi of the USSR 
are to be organised : 

(a) Planning and Financial. 

(b) Accounting and Statistics. 

(c) Specialists. 

(d) Administrative and Management. 

(c) Secretariat of the Narkomat. 

5. To create and attach to tlie Narkom : 

(a) A section for the registration and selection of the Labour Force. 

(b) A central Arbitration Court. 

(c) A Scientific Technical (Council. 

(d) A group of inspectors to verify execution. 

6. To reorganise “ Sovkhossnab ” into an office called “ Sup])lies for 
Sovkhosi ”, to retain its function of supplying the Sovkhosi with machines, 
implements and mineral manures, according to the classification })assed by 
the Sovnarkom of the USSR. 

IT. The Union Trusts of Grain- rRonuciNO and Animal- 
breeding Sovkhosi 

1. The following departments to be organised in the Union Grain Trusts : 

(a) Agro-field (crop rotation ?). 

(b) Machine-technical. 

(c) Seeds. 

(d) Cattle-breeding. 

(e) Planning. 

(/) Supplies for workers. 

(g) Finance and Book-keeping. 
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(h) Cost Accounting oflSce with warehouses and shops for the sale of equip- 
ment and materials to the Sovkhosi. 

(i) Jiuilding Office. 

(j) Administrative and Management Section. 

2. In the Union Animal -breeding Trusts the following Departments are 
to be organised : 

(a) Zoo-technical. 

(h) Veterinary. 

(c) Breeding. 

(d) Machine-technical. 

(c) Agro-field. 

if) Planning. 

{(j) Finance and Book-keeping. 

(/i) Ijiiilding. 

(i) Cost Accounliiig office with warehouses and sho])S for the sale of equip- 
ment and materials to the Sovkhosi. 

(j) Administrative and Management Section. 

3. At the head of the Trust is the Director of the Trust with two deputies 
— of these one is a Deputy for the political work. 

III. Tue Sovkhosi 

1 . At the head of the Sovkhosi is a Director appointed and dismissiblc 
by the Peo])l(‘As Commissar. 

The Director of the Sovkhos has one Deputy (in addition to his deputy 
for the ])olitical work) and one assistant b*r workers’ supplies. 

2. The following ty|)ical structure for Grain Sovkhosi is to be confirmed : 

(a) Director of the Sovkhos. 

(h) Political Department of the Sovkhos. 

(c) Manager of the Department (accoiding to the number of departments) 
with a Deputy for the political ]>art. 

(d) Senior Agronome of the Sovkhos and junior agronomes, according to 
the number of dejiartmeiits. 

(c) Manager of the tracior park, who is directly responsible for the proper 
use and good condition of tractors and machines. 

{/) Mechanics, according to the number of departments. 

(g) Manager of fJie ])etrol station. 

(//) ORS (Department of Workers’ Supplies). 

(/) Book-keeping Department. 

The automobile column, road detachment and repair workshop are con- 
stituent ])arts of the Sovkhos and are directly subordinate to the Director of 
the Grain Sovkhos. 

3. The following typical structure for Animal-breeding Sovkhosi is to be 
confirmed : 

(a) Director of the Sovkhos. 

(b) 1 Political Department of the Sovkhos. 

(c) Manager of each farm (according to the number of farms). 

(d) Senior zoo-technician, and junior zoo-technicians, according to the 
number of farms. 
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(e) Veterinary surgeon and veterinary according to tlie number 
of farms. 

(/) Zoo-technician for breeding- work. 

(g) Agronomc for the Sovklios. 

(h) Mechanic. 

(^) Manager of petrol station. 

{j) Book-keeping Department. 

IV. Represe^jtatives of the Natikomat of Sovkhosi 

1. The Narkomat of Sovkhosi has its own re})rcsentatives on the Sov- 
iiarkoms of the Union Republics. 

2. The existing departments of representatives of tlie Narkomat of 
Sovkhosi in krais, oblasts and autonomous republics are to be abolished. 

It is to be left to the sovnarkoms of autonomous republics, and to the 
krai and oblast is[)olkoms, to have the right of control over tlie activitii^s of 
the sovklios trusts of the Narkomsovkhosi. 

It is to be made the duty of the Commissariat of Grain and Animal Sovkhosi 
of the USSR to ca^ry out the reorganisation ol tlie organs of management of 
sovkhosi on the basis of the present decree not lat(‘r than Jun(‘ 1, U)3'i. 

CJiairman of tlu^ Central Executive 

Coinmitte(‘ of the Union of SSR : M. Kalinin 

Chairman of tlie Soviet of IVo])l(‘’s 

(Jouimissars of tbe Union of SSR : V. Molotov 

Secr(‘tary of th(‘ TZIK of the Union of 

SSJl : A. Knukidze 

Moscow, Kkemlin, April 22, l‘.)34 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see pp. 75. 192) 

The Internal Organisation of the Narkomat of Agriculture 

(Resolution of tiie Central Executive Committee and of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the Union of SSR, Pravda, 5.4.34) 

In order to do away with the shortcomings of organisation in the work and 
structure of the apparatus of the Narkornzem of the Union of SSR and of 
republican and local organs, and in order to improve their work and strengthen 
personal responsibility, the TSTK and Sovnarkom of the Union of SSR decree 
the reorganisation of the system of the agiicultural organs of the Union of 
SSR on the following lines : 

I. Centkal Apparatus of the Nahkomzem of the USSR 

1. To liquidate in the Narkornzem of the USSR the following departments 
and sections, associations and trusts : 

(a) Th(‘. Chief Grain Department of the MTS. 

(h) The Cliicf Dej)artment of Cotton MTS. 

(c) The (Jhiel Departmcuit of the licet M.T8. 

(d) Tlie ('hief Department of Flax and Hemp MTS. 

(e) TJie Chief Department of Vegetable and Potato MTS. 

(/) The Chief Departnumt of Machino-liaymaking Stations. 

(g) The Department of Organisation of Kolkhos Labour and Distribution 
of Income. 

(h) The Department of Technical Propaganda. 

(i) The Fodder Department. 

(j) The Department of Chemical isation, and Lime Bureau. 

(k) The Fuel Department. 

(/) The Department of Rejiairs and Work. 

(m) The Section of Control and Verification of Execution. 

(7?) The Chi(‘f Dejiartment of Capital Construction. 

(o) The Department of Live-stock Kolkhos Goods Farms. 

(p) The Section of Economics of Labour and of Production Quotas. 

(q) The Union of Cotton Sovkhosi. 

(r) The “ Glavvodkhos ” Association. 

(s) The Association “ Novlub 

(t) The “ Soyussmenovod ” Association. 

(u) The Association of Fight Wreckers. 

(tj) The Flax Sovkhos Centre. 

2. To organise the following Chief Administration of the NKZ of the 
Union of SSR : 

(a) Chief Administration for grain and oil-producing cultures, to carry 
out all functions for management of machine tractors and agro- field service 
for grain and oil production in all rejiublics, krais and oblasts of the USSR. 

(b) The Chief Beet Administration — to carry out all functions for the 
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management of the machine tractors and theiigro-held service for production. 

(c) The Chief Flax and Hemp Administration. 

(d) The Chief Cotton Administration. 

The following Departments are formed within the Chief Administration for 
Grain and Oil-producing Cultures, the Chief Beet Administration, the Chief 
Cotton Administration, and the Chief Flax and Hemp Administration : 

Agro-technical and Kotation of Crops. 

Machine-technical. 

To Fight Wreckers. 

Seed. 

Financial and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

Planning. 

Labour Force. 

For Scientific Research Institutions. 

In addition to this, the following Departments are formed in these 
Administrations : 

In the Chief Grain Administration— a Rice Department. 

In the Chief Cotton Administration — a Dcpartmcmt of Cotton Sovkhosi, 
an Irrigation Department, a Department of N('<w Textile Cultures, and a 
Department of Mineral Manures. 

Ill the Chief Flax and Hemp Administration — a Department of Flax and 
Hem}) Factories, a Department of Flax and Hemp Sovkhosi and a Department 
of Mineral Manures. 

In the Chief Beet Administration — Department of Mineral Fertilisers. 

(e) The Chief Administration for Live-stock Breeding, within which the 
following Departments are formed : 

Horned cattle breeding. 

Pig-breeding. 

Sheep-breeding. 

Sections : 

Veterinary. 

Fodder. 

Planning and Financial. 

(/) The Chief Administration for Horse-breeding : to carry out all func- 
tions relating to the management of horse-breeding sovkhosi, horse-breeding 
farms, and the breeding and maintenance of the number of horses in the 
country. 

(g) The Chief Veterinary Administration. 

(h) The Chief Administration for Sub-tropical Cultures. 

(^) The Chief Department for Afforestation and Protective (?) Forests. 

(j) The Chief Administration for Tobacco. 

(k) The Chief Administration for Silk-worm Culture. 

(/) The Chief Administration for Higher Technical Educational Institu- 
tions and Technical Schools. 

(m) Political Administration. 

3. In order to improve the contact of the Chief Administrations with the 
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krais and oblasts and in order to ensure proper guidance for grain production 
and live-stock breeding so that they may be adapted to the peculiarities of 
the })rincipal regions of the USSR, Assistant Heads of Administrations are 
detailed in the Chief Administrations for Grain and Oil-producing cultures 
and the Chief Administration for Live-stock Breeding, to inspect the following 
groi]j)s of rayons : 

],s7 Orovf of liayom . — Ukrainian SSR, Crimean ASSR, tlie Central Black 
Earth Oblast, Azov-Black-Sea Krai, the Northern (Caucasus Krai, the 
IVans-Caucasian ESR, the Middle Asiatic Rcjniblics. 

2nd Grnn'p of liaijonH . — The Moscow Oblast, the Gorki Krai, the Ivanov- 
skava Oblast, the Loiingrad Oblast, the White Russian Oblast, the 
Northern Krai, the Tartar ASSR, the Sverdlovskaya Oblast, tlie Ob- 
Irtysli Oljlasi-, the Western Oblast. 

3rd Group of Rayons . — The Stalingrad Krai, the Saratov Krai, tlie Middle 
Volga Krai, tlie Hashkir ASSJt, the Kazak ASSR. 

i/h Group of Rayons.- -The ('Jhelyabinsk Oblast, tlie Western Siberian, 
J^la stern Siberian and Far-Eastern Krais. 

4. The following Departments are to be formed wilhiii the NKZ of the 
Union of SSR : 

(a) Planning and Financial. 

(b) Accounting and Statistical. 

(c) S])ecialist.s. 

(d) Administrative and Management. 

(e) Secretariat of the Narkomat. 

5. To lay down that the following attaclu'd directly to the Narkoin of 
Agriculture of the Union of SSR : 

(flf) Section for Registration and Selection of Labour Force. 

(h) A group of ins])ectors to verify execution. 

(c) Central Arbitration C-oiirl. 

6. IV) reorganise the- Association “ Selkhossnabjenie ” into an office called 
“ Selkhossnabjenie this office to retain the functions of supplying the MTS 
and the sovkhosi of the NKZ of the USSR wdth machines, iinphnnents and 
mineral manure according to a linnled list, confirmed by the Sovnarkom of 
the USSR ; th(‘ krai and oblast offices of tbe Association Selkhossnabjenie ” 
wdih all their wuirchouses and sho]KS ar(‘ to be handed over to the krai and oblast 
Lan d A d m i n 1 st i atio 1 is . 

Tl. Appaiiatur of ttte Narkomzrm of ttte RSFSR 

The wmrk of Ihe Narkouiziun of the RSFSR is to be concentrated upon 
guidance as regards jiroduction of vegetables and ])otatoe8, orchards, land 
utilisation and inijimvenient, local forests, poultry fanning, rabbit-breeding 
and be(*ke(‘])ing ; tin* responsibility for guidance in this work in the krais, 
oblasts and aulonomous republics of Ihe RSFSR is to lie wntli the Narkomzem 
of the RSFSR. 

Tn accordance with this, the following structure of the Narkomzem of the 
RSFSR is laid down : 

(1) Administrations : 

(a) Vegetable. 
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(6) Potato. 

(c) Fruit-growing. 

{d) Land Utilisation. 

(e) Local Forests. 

(/) Poultry Farming, Rabbit-breeding and B(‘ekeeping. 

(y) Special Higher Educational Institutions and Technical Schools for 
training cadres of mass qualifications (?) for breeding small live-stock, fruit- 
growing, vegetable-growing and land utilisation. 

(h) Industrial Sovkhosi. 

(II) Departments : 

(а) Planning and Financial. 

(б) Local Land Improvement and Peat. 

(c) Agricultm*c in the Far North. 

(d) Administrative and Management. 

(c) Secretariat of the Na^komat. 

(III) Attached to the Narkom of Agricultur<i of the RSFSR : 

(a) Jjaiid Commission. 

(b) Section for Selection and Registration of Labour Forc(‘ (Cadres). 

(c) Arbitration. 

III. Apparatus of thf Narkomzems of Repuulkjs and of Land 
Administrations of Kkals and Oblasts (NKZ of the RSFSR 
excluded) 

1. In the Narkomzems of Republics and in the Oblast and Krai Land 
Administrations the following Administrations are created : 

(6i) Grain (in all oblasts, krais and republics), Beet (in all oblasts, krais 
and republics wdiich grow beet). Cotton (in all rej)ublics, krais and oblasts 
which grow cotton), and other Administrations (jlax and hemp, v(‘g(‘taf)le, 
potato, forestry, orchard) according to the special bias of a given rejiublic, 
krai and oblast. 

(h) Live-stock-breeding. 

(o) Horse-breeding. 

(d) Veterinary. 

(c) Political Section. 

2. Departments : 

(а) Planning and Finance. 

(б) Accounting and Statistics. 

(c) Land Utilisation and Improvement. 

(d) Training of Labour Force. 

(e) Management. / 

3. Attached to the Narkoms for Agriculture in the republics and to the 
chiefs of krai and oblast Land Administrations : 

(a) Section for Selection and Registration ol Labour Force. 

(b) Land Commission. 

(c) Arbitration. 

(d) “ Seikhossnabjenie ” Office. 
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IV. The Rayon Land Apparatus 

It must be recognised that the tendency which exists in certain krais, 
oblasts and republics towards the liquidation of the Rayon Land Departmente 
is an erroneous one. 

In order to strengthen the Rayon Land organs : 

1. The Rayon Associations of stock-breeding farms are to be abolished as 
independent economic organs, and are to be made into sections of the Rayon 
Land Departments for stock-breeding. 

2. The Rayon Land Departments are made responsible for operative 
guidance in agriculture in the kolkliosi which are not served by the MTS, 
and in individual homesteads ; operative guidance as regards stock-breeding 
in the rayon ; general planning [summary planning] of agricultural production 
in the rayon ; state suptTvision as regards quality of agricultural work in all 
kolkliosi and individual homesteads ; operative guidance in fruit-growing ; 
compilation of summary reports as to agricultural campaigns in the rayon ; 
management of state property and of forests of local importance. 

3. To establish in accordance with this the following typical structure of 
the Rayon Land Department : 

Manager of the Rayon Land Department. 

Deputy Manager of the Rayon Land Dc]iartmcnt ; he also to act as 
manager of the section of Live-stock Breeding. 

The Rayon Land Dei)artments arc to have no section beyond the Live- 
stock Breeding section. 

’ The Rayon Land Department have : 

Senior Agrononic. 

Senior Land Arranger. 

Senior Forester. 

Senior Inspector for Accounting. 

Technician for Construction. 

4. To establish the following structure for the Section of Stock-breeding : 

Manager of the Live-stock Breeding section. 

Senior Zoo-technician. 

Senior Veterinary Surgeon. 

District Zoo-technicians and Veterinary Surgeons, attached to definite 
kolkliosi. 

Zoo-technician for Horses. 

5. A Land Commission is established and attached to each Rayon Land 
Department. 

6. The incubator stations are directly subordinate to the Rayon Land 
Departments. 

V. Machine and Tractor Stations 

1. The post of Manager of MTS district is to be abolished, so that the 
tractor brigades are directly subordinate to the Director of the MTS, and so 
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that agronomes and travelling mechanics should be attached to definite groups 
of kolkhosi and tractor brigades, and should be directly subordinate to the 
Senior Agronome and Senior Mechanic. 

2. The following typical structure of the MTS is fixed : 

(a) Director of MTS. 

(h) Polit-otdel of the MTS. 

(c) Senior Mechanic (he is also manager of the tractor garage, and is held 
wholly responsible for the proper use and condition of tractors) and Travelling 
Mechanics. 

( d ) Senior Agronome, Agronomes for Special Cultures and Seeds, according 
to the bias of the work of the MTS, and Agronomes attached to definite Groups 
of Kolkhosi. 

(e) Manager of the Petrol Station. 

(/) Book-keeping. 

The MTS to contain also, directly subordinate to the Director of the MTS, 
working on cost-accounting basis : 

Motor Columns. 

Road Detachment. 

Repair Workshop. 

VI 

It is made the duty of the Narkonizem of the USSR to complete the 
reorganisation of land organs, according to the present decree, by May 15, 
1934. 

Chairman of tlie Central Executive 

Committee of the Union of SSR : M. Kalinin 

Chairman of the Council of People^s 

Commissars of the I'liion of SSR : V. Molotov 

Secretary of the Central Executive 

Committee of the Union of SSR : A. Enukidze 


Moscow, Kremlin, April 4, 1934 
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'J’O CHAPTER IV (see p. 133) 

List of J54 Trade IJiiioiis among which the Membership of the 

47 Trade TJnums of 1931 teas distrihnied in 1934 

Ohl Unions 


^|PW Unions 

BJack jnotallur^^y 

]. 

Blank nielallnrgv of the South 

,, 

2 . 

,, East 

„ 

3. 

„ „ ,, (\;ntrc 

Traiisporl rnacliiiKTy 

4. 

T ran spoid in ach i n cry 

,, 

n. 

Shi])hiiilding 

Eloorical workers 

0 . 

Electrical machinery 


7. 

Electrical low-tensjon current industry 

•• 

8 . 

Electro-stations 

Anio-i raptor industry 

if. 

Aviation industr}^ 


10 . 

Automobile industry 

>» 

1]. 

Tracifir industry 

Geueral macljiiiory 

li>. 

'Tool and instrument makers 

M )* 

13. 

Machinery of tino precision 

99 

14. 

15. 

Hi^avy machinery 

Militaiy metal industry 


1(). 

Ordinary machinery 


17. 

Mel al goods 

Non-forroiis mcdallurpy 

18. 

Gold and jJatinnm extraction 

i l« M 

10 . 

Kor -ferrous (‘Xtraction 

,, ,, 

20 . 

,, manuf act lire 

Miniiip 

21 . 

Tion ore mining in tin- South 

,, 

22 . 

„ „ East 


23. 

Mining of non-rnetalli'* orc's 


24. 

Salt industry 


25. 

GeoJogu 'd rcseareli workers 

( Wkjnjjijrif^ 

2 (). 

CoaJ-mining in the ('(‘ntr(‘ 

♦> 

27. 

„ Ea.st. 

,, 

2 S. 

„ Donbas 

Petrol (Ml in 

29. 

IVtrohMim in the (.Caucasus 

,, 

3(f. 

„ „ East 

,, 

31. 

Pet roliMiiTi distillation 

Con s ti’ii (’ t ] ()i 1 w'o r k e rs 

32. 

Heavy' industry of thi‘ (V'ntrc and South 

,, ,, 

33. 

Ih'av^y' industry of tin* Ear East 


34. 

Heavy industry of the Urals and Western 



Siberia 


35. 

Light industry (timber and food products) 

1 

30. 

Housing and eornmiinnl industry 

liailway, posts and ros 

37. 

Railways' and metropolitan works 

•worki'Ts 


,, ,, 

38. 

Macadam road workcu’s 

CeiiK'nt and PCTamic 

39. 

Eirejiruof clay workers 

1 ,, ,, 

40. 

(Yunent workers 

ff 

41. 

Brick Avorkers 

Timber and f(m\s1ry mdustrs 

42. 

Timber and forestry industry of tlic South and 



(Vntre 

»« 11 

43. 

Timber and foroslrv industry of tlu' North 

,, ,, 

44. 

„ „ ,, East 

Woodworking indusl rv 

45. 

Woodworking industry of the North 

, >» »» 

40. 

„ „ „ (Yuitre and South 
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Old Uniciiis 


New Unions 


Woodworking industry 


Chnujcal industry 


Gllass and ponudain 
Cotton rnanufactun' 


1 * 

Wool, silk «'ind knitting in- 
dnslrios 


LiiK'H and luMn)i industry 

99 

►Sugar indust rv 

Leather inustry 

» »> 

Ncedlew'ork 

J’rinting and ])uhlishnig 


T’loui -nulling, hakiiig and 
L‘onfc*(*t lonery 


Fish 


W<jrk(^r.s in agi icult oral pro- 
ducts 


AVorkc'is in agricultural sov- 
khosi (state farms) 


Workers in liiiiinal- breeding 
sovkhosi (state farms) 


Machine and tractor stations 1 


47. Woodworking industry of the East 

48. Furniture and musical instruments 

49. Matchc'is and plywood 

50. Coke-chemical industry 

51. Nitrates and special chemicals 

52. Soda products and mineral mixtures 

53. Paint and pharmac*eut ical ^j||‘oducts 

54. Glass 

55. Porcelain 

5(>. (k)ttoii manufacture in Moscoav, Leningrad and 
elsew her(‘ 

57. Cotton manufacture in Ivanovo oblast 

58. Manufacture of other libres 

59. Woollen industry 

GO. Knitting industry 

Gl. Silk iiidiistiy 

G2. Linen industry 

03. Hemj) iiulustry 

G4. Sugar-making 

65. B(‘et sugar— sovkhosi workers 

Gt). Leather goods 

G7. Loots and shoes 

GS. Fur goods 

09. Needlework in tin* North 

70. „ ,, South 

71. Printing in the (k^ntre and South 

72. „ „ North 

73. I^ublishing industry 
Baking 

75. ( ^)nfeetion(*r\ 

70. Mour-inilling and Elevator ServK'c in the South 
and Centre 

77. Flour-niilling and Elevator S(*ivi(‘e in the East 

78. Fisheries in the Far East 

79. ,, ,, Noilh 

80. ,, „ South 

81. Tobacco workers 

82. Wine and dislillerv Avorkers 

83. BrcAiery and slareh-niaking AVuikers 

84. (ilraui .soAdvhosi 

85. Vc‘ge table sovkhosi 
SG. Garden crop sovkhosi 
87. Corton sovkhosi 

88 Pig soA'khosi 

89 SluM'p sovkhosi 
90. >Iorse sovkhosi 

91 Other animal and game sovkhosi / 

92. Milk and Meat sovkhosi of the (Vntre and 

South 

93. Milk and Mtsxt sovkhosi of the Ih-als and 

Si beria 

94. Milk and Meat sovkhosi of Kazakstan and 

Middle Asia 

95. MTS in the South and (kintre 
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Old Unions 


New Unions 


Machine and traotor stations 

»» 99 

Meat and tinned food in- 
dustries 


Railway workers 


9f 

99 99 

Water transport workers 

99 99 

Autodrivers and avion workers 
»» 

»» »> 

Post and telegraph 

>» »» 

Communal workers 

99 99 

Municipal enterprises 


Public feeding workers 


Cooperative and state dis- 
tnbutive trade's 


WorkeTS in state institutions 


Cinema and other artistic 
workers 

99 99 

Medico-sanitary workers 


96. MTS in the East 

97. Agricultural institutions 

98. Meat industries and refrigeration 


99. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120 . 
121 . 


122 . 

123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 
131- 

132. 

133. 

134. 


135. 


136. 

137. 

138. 


139. 


140. 

141. 


Tinned food industries 
Butter and fat-making 
Milk industry 

Railway workers of the Centre 
„ „ ,, South 

„ „ „ East and Far East 

„ „ ,, Middle Asia 

Railway workshops 
Sea tran.sport 
River transport 
Avialion workers 

Auto drivers in Moscow and Leningrad 
„ in the South 

,, „ East 

j'oslal workers 

Telegraph, tek'phone and radio workers 

Tramway workers 

Workers in communal entoriiri.scH 

Housing administration 

Municipal adrniiiistrat ion 

h'lre brigades 

llaircuttcrs 

Consumers’ cooperative public? feeding enter- 
jirises 

State enterprises of piddic feeding 
Consumers’ cooperative emjiloyeos of the 

Centre 

Consuniors’ cooperalivt* (‘inployees of the 

Ukraine 

Consumers’ cooperative omiiloyees of the 

Caucasus 

Consumers’ cooperative omployetjs of Siberia 
and the lhals 

(kmsumers’ cooperative oraployecs of the East 
Employees in state trading 
„ in foreign trade 
,, in booksJiops 
Workers in state institutions 
Workers in administrative institutions 
Workers in the Courts of Justice 
Workei*8 in the institutions of National 
Economy 

Photo-cinema industry 
Artistic industries 

Workers in medico-sanitary institutions of 
RSFSR 


Workers in medico-sanitary 
Ukraine 

Workers in medico-sanitary 
Middle Asia 

Workers in medico-sanitary 
Transcaucasus 

Workers in medico-sanitary 
White Russia 


institutions of 
institutions of 
institutions of 

t 

institutions of ! 
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OM Unions 


Workers in educational 
stitutions 


Finance and banking 
ra])cr-niaking 
Rnbljer manufacture 
l^cat workers 
Agricultural maciliincry 
makers 


in- 


New Unions 


142. Workers in colleges, high schools and scientific 

institutes 

143. Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

RSFSR 

144. Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

Ukraine 

145. Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

White Russia 

146. Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

Tranacaucasus 

147. Workers in primary and socomlary schools of 

Middle Asia 

148. Workers in pre-school institutions 

149. W^orkers engaged in institutions of political 

edu(‘ation 

150. Finance and hanking 

151. Paper- making 

ir»2. Rubber manufacture 

153. Feat workers 

154. Agricultural machinery makers 
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The Duties and Functions of the Factory ConmiUccs (see ]). 140) 

(R(3soluii()n of the T1 l^leriuiii of tlio Centrul Executive (^oiiiiuittee of the 
All-Union Uongress of Trade Unions (AU('UTU), on the Report of Com- 
rade Slivernik, Trud, Decenibcr Jl, 1032) 

(Summary only. After a general introduction, tiiere follow the ])Hragr<iphs 
suinruarised below) : 

1. The colhictive agreement must, in fact, become the basis of the whole 
of the trade union work of the EZK (factory committee) in tlie undertaking. 
The FZK must so organise'- its work in the undertaking that the fight for the 
carrying out of the conditions laid out in the collective agreement -by 
management and workers alike — and the systematic watch tliat th(‘ collective 
agreement is being carried out, become the daily ('oncern ami the main subject 
of the activities ol the Eaciory and Worksho[) Commitb'es. 

2. The EZK must increase tlu'ir share in tlu' work ol ])lanning and regu- 
lating wages in the undertaking by taking an a(‘-tive ])art in the classincation 
of workers so that tliey can be put on wage-scales, and in determining technic- 
ally possible (juotas of output and ])aym(‘nt in accordance with the Wage- 
Scale Scheduh' and the collective agreeanent. The EZK must see to it that 
the greatest possible use is nuuh* of ];ieccwork and that payment for work done 
is made on the basis of jirogressive premiums. Workers doing ])articularly 
imjiortant or difliimlt work must lie dealt with scjiaratelv' 

Tlie EZK must watch over the spi'iiding of tlie wages fund and [irevent 
any waste* or ov<*rsp(‘nding whicli may occur as the result, of the e-m])loymeut 
of ex(‘.essively large stalls, of the use of overtime to any large (*xl(‘nt., and to 
increases of wage's ])aid to individual workers in breach ol tlie collective 
agreement. 

The EZK must, kee}) walcli that correet w^ages are ])aid to the wmrkers, 
and must mak(‘ a determined fight against tlie underjiayment of workiTs and 
wrong entries of wages in the workers’ wages books. 

The EZK must \vatch strictly that the (piotas of output should corresjiond 
to th(i t.(‘djnical conditions of produclion obtaining in the industry at tli(‘ time. 

3. The Jdenuin nob’s the quite inadmissible diminution of the part played 
by the RKK (Workers’ and Peasant.s’ Inspection) ^ and the slackening of 
their activities. The RK K m ust become the most important and authoritaii ve 
organ in the si’ttlement of conflicts in the fiehl of lixing rates of piiy and rates 
of output. The Jdemiin advises that membership of the RKK should consist 
of truly respousifile ri’presentatives of the EZK and of the manageiiK’nt —of 
persons wdio know the conditions of jirodnetion and enjoy the confhh’nce of 
the workers. 

The activities of the RKK must be freed from all elements of red-tape 
and from a heartless attitude to the wmrkers. The RKK must ensure the 

^ Eor the abolition of tlie Workers’ and Peasants’ In.s|ioeti()ri as an independent com- 
missariat, and the transfer of its functions partly to tli(‘ All-Union Central Commit teo 
of Trade l^nions. and partly to the ne\^ C^ommission of Soviet Control, see Appendix VI, 
pp. 365-^(57. 
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speedy consideration of the workers’ statements, and the workers concerned 
must be allowed to take part in this. The RKK must see to it that exhaustive 
and accurate decisions as to the jjrobJeras raised are reached, and that the 
workers are informed of these decisions in good time by means of a compulsory 
display of these decisions in the workshops. 

4 . The Plenum draws attention to the fact that the decision taken by the 
Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions as to the strengtliening of Technical 
Rate-Fixing Tlureaiix (TNB) has not yet been carried out. This is quite 
inadmissible at the })resent. time, when tlie technique of rate-fixing is becoming 
increasingly (‘omplex, and when its im})ortance in tlie regulation of wage-rates 
is constantly growing. 

The l^lcnnm advises the FZK to see that this decision of the Ninth All- 
l^nion C!ongi ess of Trade Unions is carried out at the earliest ])ossible moment. 

5. In view of the fact that s])oliage and stoppages disorganise production, 
and thereby lead to the lowering of wages of the workers, the Plenum advises 
the FZK to carry out unwaveringly any decree of the Government; as to ])ay- 
ment for bad work and sto])pages, and to com})at energetically the causes 
wliicli lead to this ; the broad masses of the workers must be drawn into 
dealing with this most urgent problem. 

6. The Plenum completely and wdiolly endorses the resolution of TSIK 
and of the Sovnarkom of the USSR, as to the fight against absenteeism, 
regarding this as a most important measure in strengthening labour discipline. 

All t rade union organisations are to have this decision of tlie Government 
explained to them at their meetings, so that it is really carried out. 

Greater use is to be made of the Comrades’ Courts, so thet they become 
the most important weapon in the class education of workers and in the 
strengthening of socialist labour discipline. 

7 . While noting great advances in the activities of conferences to discuss 
jiroduction in groujis and brigades, the Plenum observes a slackening in the 
work of worksho]) and factory conferences for the discussion of production. 

The Plenum makes it the duty of the FZK to strengthen tiie activities of 
the worksho])s and of the factories in this respect, so that tJie conferences 
become practical schools for the training of broad masses of workers in the 
management of production. 

8. In a number of undertakings the decision of the Party, of the Govern- 
ment, and of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions as to the part 
of Assistant Directors in jiroduction conferences lias been distorted. The 
purpose of this measure was (o raise the authority of production conferences 
within the undertaking, and to ensure the sjieedier carrying out of the workers’ 
projiosals. In many undertakings the managemcTits (with the cognizance of 
the FZK and of the higher trade union organisations) have made use of the 
appointment of the chairman of production conferences as Assistant Director 
in order to make him do purely administrative work. 

Tlie chairman of the production conference (the Assistant Director) may 
be set free from all work which does not follow from his duties as organiser 
of production conferences, and the person dealing with the workers’ suggestions. 
Ilis part as one of the most important workers in the FZK in the field of 
directing factory, workshop and groiij) production conferences must be 
strengthened, as well as his share in the entire work of the factory and work- 
shop committees. 
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9. The Plenum notes that the FZK are paying less attention than befote 
to the simple form of socialist competition between workers, namely, udarni- 
chestvo (shock brigades) ; this must be improved. 

A number of FZK are not taking their duties as regards making up lists of 
udarniks (shock-brigaders) sufficiently seriously, and include in them persons 
who are unworthy of the name. While fighting false udarnichestvo the FZK 
must achieve the systematic payment of premiums to the udarniks and also 
make sure that they get preferential treatment in the way of better food in 
the factory dining-rooms, and are allowed to buy goods the sale of which is 
unprofitable in the factory shops, etc. 

10. The Plenum approves the decision of the TSIK of the Party as to the 
transfer of ZRK (closed cooperatives) of the larger undertakings to the manage- 
ments, and as to the appointment of the chairmen of the ZRK as Assistant 
Directors in the remainder of the undertakings. 

The Plenum draws attention to the fact that in this respect the work of 
the FZK will also increase. The FZK must detail their best workers into the 
supply organisations of the management ; they must ensure their particii)ation 
in the committees of supply in the undertakings, and work for the greatest 
possible increase of the stocks of supplies by factory managements, the ZRK 
and the dining-rooms. 

The FZK must mobilise tlie masses for the fight against waste and criminal 
abuses in connection with the workers’ food supj)lics ; these are meant only 
for the workers in the given undertaking. The numbesr to be supplied, and 
the quantities of supplies to be issued, must be checked by tlie FZK, and they 
must also keep a clieck on tlie issue of shopping books and food cards. 

U. 'Idle FZK must give systematic lielp to the managements and to the 
ZRK in developing suburban farms and farm-yards ; the FZK must see to it 
that at the earliest possible moment piggeries, dairy farms, rabbit farms, 
fish ponds, etc., become of real value in supplying the workers and their families 
with foodstuffs. 

The experiment of the more advanced factories in attaching villages to 
themselves for the jmrposc of getting food supplies should be emulated ; and 
the workers must themselves help in getting direct su})plies from these attached 
villages, and also in establishing stores of food in the factories. 

The FZK must also give every possible assistance to the workers and their 
families in organising their own allotments or gardens (vegetable, rabbit- 
breeding, pigg(*ries, etc.), which would provide additional sources for the 
improved feeding of workers. 

12. The, Plenum considers that the work of the FZK, in so far as housing 
is concerned, is not satisfactory. They ,are recommended to make use of the 
experience of tlie campaign for the October Housing Fund, which has shown 
that by concentrating material and men in the most important sectors of 
building ; by ])reliminary allotment of dwellings to workshops and individual 
workers’ families ; by mobilising local supplies of building materials ; and by 
utilising the voluntary labour of the future occupiers, the supply of living 
accommodation in the undertakings can be largely increased. Special atten- 
tion must be paid to better construction, and to the greatest possible use of 
local building material. 

The FZK must increase the attention paid to the correct use of the living 
accommodation available ; the best workers on the regular staff and the 
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udarniki (shock-biigadeis) must have first claim upon this. The FZK must 
see to it that care is taken of the dwellings, and that they are repaired in 
good time, etc. 

The FZK must also see to it that the workers’ villages, apartments and 
lodging-houses are kept in good and sanitary order, and that day-nurseries 
and kindergartens are established in connection with these ; expenditure on 
establishments for children must be carefully watched. 

13. The Plenum notes that a number of FZK do not direct and do not 
systematically watch the work of the paying-out centres of Social Insurance 
in the undertakings. . . . The Plenum recommends to the FZK to strengthen 
the paying-out centres by appointing within a month their most active workers 
to act on them ; their work must be carefully watched and special attention 
must be paid to the improvement of the medical service ; to a more rational 
use being made of the insurance fund ; to social service for the workers 
(creches, kindergartens, the feeding of school children) ; to a wise and timely 
sending off of workers to sanatoria, houses of rest and watering-places ; and 
to a full use being made of the travelling facilities allotted for these purposes. 

14. The Plenum draws attention to the fact that the work of the FZK in 
the field of protection of labour and of safety appliances is clearly unsatis- 
factory, and that they do not work in conjunction with the inspectors ; the 
Plenum advises the FZK to carry out a daily direction of the work of the 
inspectors, and to watch over the expenditure of funds set aside for im})roving 
safety appliances. 

15. The Plenum puts before the FZK the task of improving radically and 
effectively, within the shortest possible time, the cultural work wdthin all links 
of the trade union organisation in the undertaking, without any exceptions. 

• They must concentrate their attention on the general and technical instruc- 
tion of adults ; the instruction of children and young people ; technical 
propaganda ; political education. Special attention must be paid to new 
workers. The recreation of the workers must also be dealt with. 

16. In the field of technical propaganda the FZK must take an active 
part in the measures taken by the technical propaganda departments of the 
management led by the Assistant Directors in the production conferences ; 
they must do this by explanatory and organising work among the masses, and 
supplement this by technical propaganda in Red Corners and Clubs ; liy the 
distribution of technical literature, and by working with the authors of useful 
books and pamphlets. In all work among the masses in the field of technical 
propaganda the FZK must seek tlie support of the voluntary workers among 
societies of the workers tliemselves, and of the engineers and technicians (the 
society “ To Master Technique ” ; and the scientific societies of engineers and 
technicians). 

17. In their work among the masses the trade union organisations must 
see to the carrying out of the slogan “ Every factory is a fortress of defence ” ; 
they must concentrate their attention, in the first place, on problems of anti- 
aircraft defence, rifle-shooting and gliding (?). 

At the same time the defence work of the FZK must be still more inspired 
with the problems of the international education of tlie working masses. 

The FZK must also increase their assistance in the development of physical 
culture. 

18. The clubs must be considered by the FZK as one of the greatest levers 
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in communist education, and they must therefore reoi^ganise their club work 
according to the resolution of the All-Union Central Committee of the Trade 
Unions of September 2, 1932. The FZK must direct the work of clubs and 
Ked Corners primarily to explaining to the masses the policy of the Party and 
of the Government, the successes of socialist construction and the difficulties 
encountered ; they must systematically raise the socialist class-consciousness, 
esjiecially of the new workers. This political agitation work, which is also 
explanatory and which it is the duty of every trade union organisation and 
trade unionist to perform, must be built on concrete examples from their own 
undertaking (the execution of the promfinj)lan, examples of competition, the 
fight against absenteeism, spoilage, stoppages, carelessness with factory 
property, etc.). This work must systematically raise the consciousness of 
new workers to the level of understanding the interests of the workers’ socialist 
state as a whole. 

19. The Plenum notes that tlic PZK have not fully carried ou t the estimates 
for the spending of funds for cultural work ; the Plenum puts before the FZK, 
and tJie leading trade union and inter-tradc-union organisations, the task of 
systematic control over the correct and full s])cnding of the funds for cultural 
service among the workers. 

20. The FZK must give systematic Indp and real din'clion to the workshop 
committees and to the trade union group organs, arid show them by j)rece])t 
how they must work in the li(‘ld ot dealing with the worker's’ complaints, of 
directing the activities of production conferences, of the rt'gulation of wages, 
of directing socialist comjietition, the im[)rovcment of dining-rooms, tln^ com- 
munist education of workers, etc. 

The Plenum advises that the practice of fussing and disturbing the workers 
in workshop committees and group organs, in order that they may carry out^ 
functions whicli are in no wise connected with their service to tln^ working 
masses and to production, should be stoppt‘d. Greater initiative and inde- 
pendence in deciding scjiaratc problems is to be given to the organs of the 
union in the workshop and in the group. 

21. Jri order to attract wider masses of workers into the active work of the 
llnion and the discussion of measures allectiiig the entire factory and all the 
workshops, the Plenum advises that conferences of trade union grou]) organs 
be called regularly and periodically ; gcneial worksJioj) meetings not less than 
once a mouth, and general factory meetings not less tliaii onei; in two months. 
TJie Plenum empowers the jircsidium of the exeeutive cominittces of the trade 
unions to determine accurately the rights and duties of grou]) organisers. 

22. The Plenum demands from the FZK an unconditional carrying out of 
the directions of the Ninth All-Uiiion Congress of Trade Unions as to proletarian 
democracy and election rights, and demands a most detcrmincil fight with 
those who contra veue them. 

The general meetings and conferences of workers in the factories are the 
highest loading organs of the trade union in the undertaking. The Plenum 
advises that ih(‘.se meetings and conferences be carefully jirepared, that the 
most important problems, those which most interest or trouble the workers, 
be put before them ; their decisions must be carried out as soon as possible. 

The Plenum considers it necessary to have in the undertakings not less 
than one “ Trade Union Day ” a month in order to carry out mass trade union 
work. 
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23. The Plenum attaches special importance to the speedy and painstaking 
resolution of problems raised in the letters and complaints of workers which 
come to the FZK. The Plenum recommends that personal responsibility 
for this work be put upon one member of the presidium or of the plenum of 
the FZK. It is necessary to attract voluntary active workers to this activity, 
and to conduct the most determined fight against a red-tape official attitude 
to the letters and statements of workers. The Trade Union Press must lead 
in the fight for due attention being paid to the workers^ letters. 

24. The Plenum underlines the fact that one of the most important methods 
of fighting the burcaucratisation of the trade union w'ork and of attracting 
the broad masses of their members to social work is to draw into the work of 
the FZK in all its aspects, into the work of the workshops committees and 
into the work of the group organs, of a large number of active volunteers ; 
witliout these the FZK could not cope with the tasks before them. The 
Plenum accordingly advises all trade union organisations to increase their 
work in this field, to widen the circle of active volunteers by raising their 
political and cultural level and by directing and helping their work. In 
calling systematically conferences of the active volunteers to discuss separate 
problems (the collective agreement, the protection of labour, the organisation 
of the work of the trade union, etc.) the FZK must teach them by concrete 
examples how the work iimst be done. 

25. The J^lenum notes that the decision of the Ninth All-Union Congress 
of Trade Unions as to the work of the FZK in respect of the leading trades is 
not being carried out satisfactorily by the FZK. The Plenum advises that 
delegate workers in the leading trades be selected in the worlcsjiops, and that 
workshop and factory meetings of ihese workers be called systematically ; 
help is to be giv^en to them in satisfying the needs of the wmrkcrs in the 
leading trades. 

26. The Plenum advises the FZK to conduct a daily and determined fight 
for the inclusion of now members into the trade unions ; all forms of mass 
work are to be used in this — (meetings with non-members, patronage of regular 
workers over new workers, the press, the work of the Clubs, of Ked Corners, 
etc.). 

Siiecial attention is to be ])aid to improving trade union discipline among 
the memb('rs of the unions. In particular, the FZK must fight arrears in the 
jiayment of membership fees ; this is to be done by means of exjilanatory 
work among the masses and a better organisation of the work of collectors of 
membership fees. Present arrears in membership fees must be liquidated by 
January 15, 1933. 

27. The Plenum notes the excessive number of investigations of under- 
takings carried out by the higher trade union organs, and advises the Presidium 
of the VTStK of the Trade Unions to establish a system which would diminish 
the number of these investigations to a considerable extent. 

In order to avoid duplication in the guidance of the work of the FZK by 
the union and inter-union organs, the Plenum underlines that the immediate 
direction of the FZK is the province of the oblast (krai) departments of the 
union. The oblast soviets of the trade unions guide the activities of the FZK 
through oblast departments, rayon trade union soviets, and concentrate their 
work upon the control and checking of what has been accomplished and upon 
help in the work of the FZK. 
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28. The Plenum notes that frequent changes in the personnel of the FZK 
are extremely detrimental to the work ; the Plenum advises all trade union 
organisations to stop this practice and to keep for long periods the better 
workers in the FZK and in the workshop committees, as well as group 
organisers. A change of personnel should, as a rule, occur only during re- 
elections. 

All trade union organisations must use the present campaign of re-elections 
into the FZMK in order to maintain in office the better workers, and in order 
to verify whether the decisions of tlie Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions are being carried out. 

29. The most important task of the oblast departments and of the TSIKS 
of the Unions is tlie selection of chairmen of the FZK. For this work must be 
put forward trusty persons, who enjoy the unquestioned supj)ort and authority 
of workers in the factory ; their level must constantly be raised, they must 
be freed from petty supervision and from functions wliicli are alien to them ; 
constant care must be taken of them and help must l)e given to them in their 
work. 

After tlie conclusion of the re-elections of the FZK in the undertakings, 
short courses (without taking them away from tJieir work) must bo started 
for trade union group organisers, for members of the workshop committees 
and of the FZK. As from January 1933 a network of primary trade union 
circles for now members of the trade unions is also to be started. 



XI 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III (sec p. 146) 

The Collective AgrccmeM (Kol-dogovor) of the F raising -Lathe 
Works at Gorki for the Year ] 933-] 934 

The elaborate collective agreements (Kol-dogovor) animally entered into 
between the managements of the industrial enterprises in the USSR and the 
trade union organisations are unknown to the western world ; and have 
apparently never been translated. We therefore print, nearly in full, the 
translation that we have had made of a characteristic specimen from our own 
collection, which no one but a student of trade unionism, or of industrial 
organisation, need trouble to read ! It may be explained that the unfamiliar 
word “ f raise ” means (New English Dictionary) a tool used for enlarging a 
circular hole ; also, in watchmaking, for cutting teeth in a wheel ’h A 
“ f raising-lathe ” is presumably a lathe bearing such a tool. 

Collective Agreement of the Workers, the Engineers and Technical 
Personnel (ITR) and the Employees of the Praising -Lathe Works 
at Gorki (Nizhni-Novgorod), from March 1, 1933, to March 1, 1934 

I. M'Utyal Obligations as to the Carrying-out of the Industrial and 
* Financial Plant 

1. It is the fundamental aim of the present agreement to carry out the six 
instructions of Comrade Stalin, the resolutions of the Ninth Congress of Trade 
Unions, and of the January Plenum of the Central Committee and the Central 
Control Commission of the All-Russian Communist Party ; to ensure the most 
successful fulfilment of the industrial and economic duties of the undertaking 
during 1933 — the first year of the Second Five-Year Plan — and, upon this 
basis, the continuous improvement in the imatcrial and cultural condition of 
its workers, engineers and technical personnel (ITR) and employees. 

2. In order to carry out these tasks the Administration, the Factory Com- 
mittee (zavkom), the workers, the engineering and technical ])ersonnel and 
the employees undertake to ensure the unconditional fulfilment of the quali- 
tative and quantitative indices of the industrial and financial plan by 
strengthening the proletarian labour discijdine, by the further dcvelojiiuent of 
socialist forms of labour such as socialist emulation, shock brigades (udarni- 
chestvo), counter industrial and economic plans and cost-accounting brigades, 
and by the most speedy mastering of the technique and of tlie planned capacity 
of tlie equipment. 

[Here follow detailed tables of Indices of Output, Indices for Increase of 
Productivity, and Statistics of the Factory Wage Fund and its distribution.] 

3. The Administration undertakes : 

(а) To transfer the basic productive workshops to the system of cost- 
accounting not ‘later than June 1. 

(б) To give instructions as to production to the workshops for the following 
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month not later than the 25 th of each month, and to each working-place not 
later than the 30 tJi. The Chief of PPS is responsible for this. 

(c) For bringing not later than the 20 th of each month, before the Factory 
Committee (zavkom), a plan showing the proposed productivity of labour, 
and the wag(;s of the 2)iece-rate categories of workers, with information as to 
the cxe.cution of the financial plan of production of the undertaking. The CJiief 
of TES is responsible for this. 

(d) For carrying out measures for instituting 2>ersonal responsibility at 
all points of the work, and for establishing the clear responsibility of each 
worker and employee for the work given to liim, and for the property entrusted 
to him. For this ^Hirpose, not later than May 1 : 

(] ) Workers must be allotted to definite working-places and definite shifts. 
The chiefs of workshops are responsible for this. 

( 2 ) Definite equipment and tools are to be attached to each worker, and 
a definite task fixed for hiu). Chiefs of worksho2)s are responsible for this. 

( 3 ) Definite members of the administrative and technical p(U*sonnel and 
of tlie serving personned are to be attached to definite groui)s and shifts of 
workers. Chiefs of workshops and of the Departments of the Works Manage- 
ment are resfionsible for this. 

( 4 ) Individual res2)onsibility is to be established for damaged goods, sj)oilt 
material and breakages of equi2)ment, for the quantity and ({ualit^^ of the 
finished ])rodiud, and of tlie semi-finished goods which are passed from one 
section to another, and from one workshop to another. Chi(‘ts of workshops, 
and of OTK, OGJ\I and OPP, a/e responsible for this. 

( 5 ) Preventive re2)airs are to be carried out according to 2>lan, and tire 
re2)airing staff is to be attached to the objec^ts to f)e repaired. The Chief of 
DGM is res2>ousible for this. 

(e) To consider witliiu te.n days all 2n'oposals for rationalisation sent in by 
production conferences, workers, engineering and technical personnel (TTli) 
and em2>loyces, and to inform within the same 2>criod Lhe author of each pro- 
2)osal as to the results of the 2>rojKjsal. 

Within twenty days after a ])ro[)osal has been accepted, to determine its 
economic effects and the 2n'emium to be given to the author of the 2>ro])osal, 
in 2)iirsuance of tJie ruling as to 2)reiniiims. 

To establish the period within which each aece2)ted iiroposal is to be 
introduced into the scheme of iiroduction, and to fix the persons who are to 
be responsible for its carrying out. The Zav. 13 riz. (facd-ory invention com- 
mittee) is rcs2ioiisiblc for this. 

(/) To start keo 2 )ing systematic records of the work done by shock 
brigades and by those engaged in socialist com2)ctition : and to 2Jrosent to the 
Factory CV>mmittee information as to the results of their work not later than 
the 10 th of each month. The Dtqiartmcnt of Mass Works is res2)onsiblc for 
this. 

(g) Not later tlian within twenty days from the moment of receiving 
notice from a brigade that they wish to be transferred to cost-accounting, to 
determine from the 2)oint of view of the conditions of the technological 2>rocess 
the 2 )Ossibility of transferring the brigade to cost-accounting ; and, within the 
same }>eriod, to pre2)are the necessary conditions for this, and to take the 
necessary official steps for the transfer of the brigade to cost-accounting, 
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including the making of the cost-accounting agreement. 

The premiums are paid to cost-accounting brigades in accordance with the 
typical ruling as to cost-accounting brigades by the Commissariat of Labour 
and All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions. 

The calculations of economics of premiums for the brigade are done every 
month. TJie premiums are paid at the same time as the wages. 

{h) To give premiums to the udarniks (shock-brigaders) and to the engineer- 
ing and technical personnel (ITK) of the udarnik and cost-accounting brigades, 
and of separate workshops, for the best productive results of their work ; for 
exceeding quantitatively and qualitatively their tasks ; foi- showing initiative 
in developing socialist competition ; and for exceeding the productive and 
financial plan. 

Premiums are given to ])U})il udarniks in the same way as to adult workers 
for best ])rogrcss at school and in production, for carrying out ahead of time 
the cost-]wodiictive programmes, etc. Nominations tor reeei])t of jwemiums 
are brought forward by the Administration and the Factory Coinmittee, and 
arc discussed at the workshop conferences and at production eonh^rences. 

(i) To ensure the provision of technical guidance for night shifts, and the 
provision of services to the workers, in the same way as it is done for day 
shifts. 

4. The Factory Committees undertake : 

(r/) To orgajiisc their ])olitical mass work and ])roduetive work in such a 
manner that, by means of ])ro])er regulation of wages, regulation of labour 
and daily care for the living and cultural needs of tlie worker, the carrying 
out of the productive tasks of the undertaking is ensured. 

{h) To ensure the carrying out, in workshops and among groups of workers, 
of cultural-political work, and of social discijfiinary action as regards persons 
who break the rules. 

(c) To mobilise the revolutionary watchfulness of workers as r(‘gards the 
penetration of alien class elements into production ; In mobilise the workers 
for fighting every kind of theft, and to organise, in tlie worksho])s, brigades 
for the f)rotecti()n of socialist ])roperty. 

(d) To take an active part, and to give direct help to the Admijiisr-ration, 
in carrying out jueasures for the organisation of labour and fixing of technical 
quotas, and to organise brigades in the workshops for assisting in the fixing 
of such quotas. 

(c) To ensure systematic direction of, and instructions for, the organisers 
of udarniks and cost-accounting brigades ; to organise technical help by the 
ITR to the udarniks and cost-accounting brigades, and to workmen engaged 
in socialist competition ; to organi.se the work of ]')roduction conferences 
according to groups and trades, making sure of the full })articipation in them 
of the workers, of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) and of the 
Administration. " 

if) Systematically, not less than once a quarter, to check the correct 
expenditure of the funds for the ])ayment of premiums for socialist competition, 
for udarnik work and for inventions. 

5. The workers, the ITR, including the foreign workers (INS), and foreign 
specialists, and also the employees, undertake : 
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(a) To strengthen labour discipline in every way, to liquidate absenteeism 
and late arrival ; to get the utmost out of the working-day ; to achieve the 
fulfilment and even the exceeding of the tasks set, while simultaneously 
improving the quality of the output ; and liquidating stoppages and damaging 
of goods. 

(h) To take an active part in the production conferences as regards tech- 
nical i)roblems, and in the improvement of production and organisation of 
labour. 

(c) The ITR and skilled workers undertake to pass on their knowledge 
and experience as regards production to new cadres of workers. 


II. Ijohonr Discipline 

6. In order to strengthen the socialist discipline of labour and to ensure 
the fulfilment and the exceeding of the industrial and financial plan, and of 
the tasks laid down by the Joint Plenum of the Central (Committee and Central 
Control (-oin mission of t he All-Union Communist Party as regards the improve- 
ment in the quality of the output, lowering costs of production and increased 
productivity of labour, the Administration and the Factory Committee take 
upon themselves the following obligations : 

(a) The Administration and the Factory (bmmittee undertake, as from 
May 1, to verify the measures necessary to adjust the registers of atteiidanee ; 
of lateness at work ; of absenteeism ; and early leaving of work, bearing in 
mind the instruction of the Commissariat of Labour (Narkontrud) as to 
registration of records. 

{h) Tlie Administration undertakes to put in operation without demur the 
decision of the Sovnarkom of the USSR of 15.xi.32 as to dismissals for 
absenteeism without sufficient reasons. 

(c) The Administration undertakes, with the corresponding organisations, 
to take measures in ord(‘.r to improve the means of communication between 
the undertaking and the workers’ residences ; to abolish queues in the dining- 
rooms and cafeteria of the closed cooperative society (ZRK), etc. 

7. The Factory Committee undertakes to carry out the mass political 
educational work for genuinely socialist labour discipline ; to organise workers’ 
brigades ; to verify, in the liomcs of the workers, the reasons given for 
absenteeism ; to make the persons guilty of encouraging absentees responsible 
for their actions. The Factory Committees are held responsible if they ignore 
or fail to carry out in full the law as to absenteeism ; together with the 
Administration, the l^actory Committee undertakes to cooperate in the im- 
provement of the personnel of register-keepers. 

8. The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake the following 
obligations as regards the creation of favourable conditions for Comrades’ 
Courts : the Administration is to provide the necessary accommodation and 
the necessary material for the consideration of cases ; the Factory (,^ommittee 
is to carry out concrete direction ; to give regular instructions ; to provide 
the personnel of tlie Comrades’ Courts from the best ndarnik workers ; and 
to free the chairmen of the courts from too many other onerous social duties. 
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III. Hiring of Labour, Transfers, Dismissals 

9. The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake to adopt 
drastic measures in order to discover and dismiss immediately alien class 
elements, not allowing them to penetrate into production. 

10. The recruiting of labour is carried out in an organised way by the 
Administration, through making agreements with kolkhoses or organs of 
labour, and by attracting to production members of the families of the workers, 
of the engineering and technical personnel (ITH) and of the employees. 

Tlie Administration makes the Head of the Department of Labour Recruit- 
ing resj)onsible for taking on and dismissing workers. 

The Administration must, within three days, inform the Factory Com- 
mittee of every new worker t.aken on ; and the Factory Committee has the 
right to lodge a reasoned objection within three days of being so informed. 

] 1 . The Administration undertakes to specify, in their quarterly plans as 
to the recruting of labour, those employments in which women should be 
taken on in preference to men. 

12. In filling vacancies the Administration undertakes to promote to the 
most skilled work, in the first instance, those udarniks, workers and cm})loyces 
who have completed their studies at the prof(‘.ssional technological courses, 
and jiersons who have the longest records of work at the given undertaking. 

13. The Administration undertakes to organise introductory courses, and 
to train in them all newly-taken-on workers and employees, both with a view 
to acquainling them with the iieculiarities of production and to Iheir obtaining 
the techni(;al knowledge which is necessary for work in the establishment ; 
the programme to be agreed in consultation with the Factory Committee. 

Attendance at these courses is comjiulsory for all [)crsons on their being 
newly taken on to work. The ^Vchnical Propaganda and the Staff Department 
are responsible for this. 

14. A worker wdio, for reasons of production, is transferred to work paid 
at a lower rate has a jireferential right to return to his old work if that is 
resumed within two months from the day of his transfer. A person who is 
transferred on account of illness to light work has, on convalescence, the same 
right. The Heads of Workshops and Dejiartments are rcispoiisible for this. 

15. Workers and employees wdio have been absent from work during not 
more than two months on account of illness, and then return to work, cannot 
be refused employment (iJiis is exclusive of leave of absence for pregnancy and 
confinement). 

Workers who have lost their capacity to work as a result ol injuries received 
at work, and workers who are being jiensioned, may be dismissed only after 
their incapeity for cmplo 3 uneut has been established by a medical control 
commission, and only when a leaving grant is issued to them according to 
law. The Chief of Labour Recruiting and Dismissals is responsible for this. 

16. Members of factory, workshop and shift committees, workers of the 
workers’ part of the Workers’ Control Commission (RKK), members of the 
factory bureau of the engineers’ and technicians’ section (JT8) and members 
of the Comrades’ Courts cannot be dismissed or transferred to other work 
without the sanction of the higher trade union organisation. The Chiefs of 
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Workshops and Departments are responsible for this. 

17. In dismissals of superfluous labour force the following are given pre- 
ference in being allowed to keep their jobs, other things being equal : udarniks, 
members of the trade union, women who have dependents, members of families 
of persons called up to the Ked Army, workers who have given long vservicc in 
production, and persons to be called up to the Red Army in 1933. 


IV. Training of Staff and Technical Edveatipn 

18. Within the limits of the funds allocated for this in the industrial and 
financial plan, the Administration undertakes ; 

(a) To impart to the workers the comjmlsory minimum of technical know- 
ledge within th(i periods set out in the plan, making sure that these courses 
are provided with premises, leaders of study circles, and the necessary teaching 
equipment and materials. 'J'he workers in their turn undertake to attend 
these courses, according to tlie technical minimum programme, not less than 
once in six days. Absence from courses is coiusidered to be equal to disregard 
of the rules of internal order and labour discipline. 

(h) To ])rovide adequate accommodation and u})keep for a mass teclinical 
library. 

(c) To bear the expenses of production excursions [educational visits] of 
workers u]) to the sum of 1000 roubles, and to agree the list of persons to be 
sent in each case in consultation wdth the Factory Committee. 

(d) To pay tlie fees of 15 w'crkers at technical correspondence courses, and 
to organise constant technical advice for all workers. 

(c) To subscribe to technical publications in their own language for foreign 
workers. 

To provide with interpreters those production conferences in which foreign 
workers and sj)ecialists and work(‘rs belonging to national minorities participate. 

To provide with leaders the circles of foreign workers and of workers 
belonging to national minorities, 

19. The Administration undertakes, during tlie course of 1933, to train in 
the factory school (FZU) 120 pupils as below ; 

(rt) To train and give refresher c.ourses in tlie factory and works courses, 
and in the workers’ evening schools, within the scope of the funds agreed by 
the industrial and financial plan. 

(b) In order to improve the fixing of production quotas the Administration 
undertakes, within the limits of the funds agreed in the industrial and financial 
plan, to train and givt^ refresher courses, during 1933, in special classes, to 
specialist clerks for calculating production quotas. 

(c) Within the limits of the funds agreed in the industrial and financial 
plan, to send workers for instruction to courses outside the undertaking. 

The selection of persons to be sent is made in consultation with the Factory 
Committee. 

Note, — This undertaking is to be given official form in a supplementary 
agreement to be made between the Administration and the Factory Committee 
not later than May 1, 1933. 

20. The Administration undertakes to use the 10,000 roubles allotted 
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according to the industrial and financial plan for completing the enlargement 
of the factory school (FZU) and the production workshops attached to it, 
during the second quarter of the year. 

The Administration undertakes to employ in production the pujuls who 
have completed their course of studies, according to their speciality, ensuring 
to them on their leaving the school the means necessary to raise their qualifica- 
tions (attaching them to a definite working-place, giving them promotion as 
their qualifications improve). 

The pupils of the factory school (FZU) undertake to improve the quality 
of their theoretical and practical work ; not to miss wilfully any practical 
work or theoretical instruction ; to carry on an un reconcilable fight with those 
who despoil socialist property (steal and spoil tools, materials, equipment, 
workshops and lecture-rooms, teacliing equipment, books, copy-books, etc.) ; 
to combat the spoiling of goods and stoppages ; to take an active part in the 
social and production life of the undertaking, in shock brigades, socialist com- 
petition, rationalisation and inventions, and in the work of production con- 
ferences. 

The Administration undertakes, not later than June 1 , to create instruc- 
tional conditions for pupils in the practical work of production. It must 
attach them to highly skilled workers. 


V. Wages 

21. The wage-rate for workers of the first category, for a seven-hour 
working day, is fixed at 35*4 koj)eks per hour for time-work ; at 44*5 kopeks 
per hour for piece-work ; and at 48 kopeks per hour for workers on piece- rates 
employed in o])crations of tempering. 

The hourly day-rate for workers of the rf^maining categories is fixed in 
accordance with the following cocfiicients of tlie wage-rate scale : 

Calrcjory : 12 3 45678 

Coefficients: 1 1-2 1*45 1*75 2-1 2*5 3-() 3*6 

22. Piece-rates are calculated in accordance with the wage-scales for piece- 
workers fixing new rates for 1933, as soon as quotas are reconsidered. Until 
the reconsideration of quotas the existing piece-rates remain in force. Tlie 
new scale makes no automatic change in rates. 

23. Workers are placed in the various categories according to the work 
they perform. When allocating work, care must be raken to give it to the 
appro})riate categories of workers. 

Individual allocation of workers to the categories of the wage-scale is 
carried out independently by the chiefs of departments and workshops, within 
the limits of the average coefficient of the given department and workshop, 
in accordance with the Kates-and-Grading Directory in force in the machine- 
building industry for lathe-making. Disputes between workers and chiefs of 
workshops and departments as regards grading are dealt with by the Scales- 
conflicts Commissions of the department or workshop ; if no agreement is 
reached, they arc passed on to the Factory Control Commission (RKK). 

If for thirty consecutive days a worker has done work of a higher category 
than his own, and if he has produced the quota appropriate to that category, 
and if there is sufficient work in that higher category, he must be transferred 
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to the higher category, except when he has been replacing a worker absent 
owing to illness, or on holiday or on an official mission. 

If, however, for two months out of two and a half a worker has been doing 
work of a higher category, and continues to be so employed after that period 
has elapsed, he must be transferred to the higher category without having to 
make application, provided that he has fulfilled the quota and that his work 
is of the quality appropriate to that category. 

In cases where there is enough work for a worker in his own grade, but he 
has, as an exception, been given urgent work of a lower grade, he has no right 
to refuse it ; but wages in such cases are paid according to the worker’s 
category. 

In cases where a worker of a lower grade temporarily replaces a worker of 
a higher grade who is absent owing to illness, or on holiday or on an official 
mission, or is attending the tersbor (? territorial militia), the worker of the- 
lower category is paid for the work he is actually doing, without being trans- 
ferred to the higher category. When the person whom he has been replacing 
returns to work, the lower-paid worker does not, when he returns to his former 
work in his own grade, retain the right to the higher wage that he had been 
temporarily receiving. When a worker docs work only one category lower 
than his own, he receiv^es only the payment of that category. 

24. For special categories of time-rate workers who do specially skilled 
and responsible work of a category not below tJiat of category 6, the rate of 
category 1 is fixed at 40 kopeks ])er hour. But when their work is poor in 
quality or not sufficiently productive, the chiefs of their workshops have the 
right to i)ay them according t > the general rate for time-workers. 

For special categories of time-workers a special system of premium pay- 
ments is to be introduced to correspond with the actual output of their labour, 
and in pursuance of a regulation to be worked out by the management together 
with the responsible Technical Expert Section (TES) by May 1. 

In work where it is impossible to keep a record of tJie output of time- 
workers, tlu‘v may be paid ])remiums based on valuation of their output by 
foremen and workshop engineers. The premiums are paid to time-workers 
only within the limits of the moneys saved as a result of their labour, and from 
a fund s])ecially set aside for this purpose, within the limits of the w^ages fund 
sanctioned by the plan. The amount of this special fund is fixed by the 
management before the beginning of the month or quarter. 

25. Hourly day-rates for pujiils of the factory school (FZU), and also for 
individual and brigade instruction of the first category, are fixed at 18-3 
kojieks. The hourly rates for other categories are fixed in accordance with 
the coefficients given in the following wage-rate scale ; 

Category .*12 3 4 

Coefficients : 1 1*2 1-5 1*9 

2G. The management undertakes to admit pupils of the factory school 
(FZU) to piece-work as from the second year of their instruction, and at rates 
equal to those of adult piece-workers. 

27. Skilled workers who have pupils attached to them for instruction in 
production, and who combine this work with their owui work in production, 
receive a monthly compensation by way of additional payment equal to 25 per 

ent of the pupils rate. Half of this is paid monthly, and the rest at the end 

c 
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of six months if the pupil passes his test. If the instruction is given in a 
brigade of piece-workers, the skilled workers who have pupils attached to 
them are compensated in the same way. The same system of payment 
applies also to the training of adult workers. In training in brigades the 
management undertakes to attach all pupils to skilled workers. The output 
of pupils is credited to the Staff Department of the works. 

28. Workers in the undertaking who are undergoing instruction with a 
view to changing their skilled occupation, or to improving their qualifications, 
are paid at the rate fixed for time-workers of category 1. 

29. The engineering and technical personnel are paid according to the 
Grading Directory for Engineering and Technical Personnel of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Machine-Building Union for maximum and 
minimum salaries. The minimum rate for the first categroy is 130 roubles. 
The salaries for each se 2 )aratc })Ost between the fixed minimum and maximum 
rates are fixed by the chiefs of departments and workshops in accordance with 
the wages fund. Differences of opinion are settled by the Workers’ Control 
Commission (RKK). 

Premiums for members of the engineering and te(‘.hnical i)ersonnel and for 
employees in workshops and works departments for overfulfilling the plan 
are to be paid in accordance with a regulation to be made by the works 
management by May 15. The Technical Expert Section (TES) is responsible 
for this. 

30. Until such time as state regulation is ado])tcd, the salaries of employees 
and of the subordinate staff (MOP) will be according to the scales of 1932, 
and in pursuance of the classification of employment attached to the present 
collective agreement. Within the limits of the wage-fund for this grou]) of 
workers, their salaries are fixed by the chiefs of departments and workshops. 
Conflicts are settled by the RKK. 

31 . The Administration urulertakes to ])laee on a piece-rate basis all work 
suitable for the aiqdication of the production quota system, and to raise the 
percentage of j)iece-work to the total tinn^ worked according to the table 
given below ; 

Percentage of piece-work, l.vii.33 . . -75 j)er cent 

,, ,, 1. xi.33 . . - 80 ,, 

„ „ 1. i-34 . ' . -85 „ 

A plan for the effective introduction of picce-rat/cs in workshops, and for 
different kinds of work, is ajjpended. 

Piece-work must be carried out in conjunction with the obligatory calcula- 
tion of the individual outjmt and earnings of each worker. 

32. Piece-work rates for work done by brigades are calculated on thc 
principle of division of labour according to the kind of operation and to the 
grade and skill of the workers involved. The earnings are divided among 
the members of the brigade in proportion to the liours worked and to the wage- 
rate scales of the several workers. 

Work will be undertaken by brigades whenever the conditions of the 
technical j)roce8S, the close interlocking of the equipment us(?d, or the best use 
of the skill of the workers available, makes this advisable. 

33. If the time necessary for making appliances, equipment or loola lor a 
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piece of work has not been allowed for in fixing the quota, or has not been 
included in calculating the piece-rates for this work, the price of the extra- 
work entailed will be paid to the workers over and above their piece-rate 
w^ages, as if it were a separate piece of work. 

34. When a piece-rate worker is transferred to other work within his own 
workshop, in his own trade and category and to the same kind of bench, his 
work is paid at the rate proper for the new work. No notice need be given 
of such transfer. 

When a worker is moved from highly specialised work to other work, 
although it be of a lower grade, jiayment is made according to tlie work done. 

35. In return for the wages paid to them in pursuance of the present 
agreement, the workers undertake to acliieve the quota of production laid 
down by the works management, the work done corres])onding in quality 
to the technical conditions. lte])eated failure to fulfil the quota of output 
without good reason, or a jjroduct inferior in quality to that made possible 
by technical conditions, due to tlie worker’s negligence, wall lead to reduction 
to a lower category, or to dismissal. 

3(). Disputes between workers and the Administration about quotas of 
output, or calculation of wage-rates, are dealt with by the RKK. Until the 
disj)utc has been dealt wdth, the wauker has no right to refuse to do the work 
allotted to him, though he may disagree with t-he wage-rate or the quota of 
output. 

37. The Administration undertakes to carry out to the letter the conditions 
as regards the caloulatio7i of wage-rates ; it undertakes not to permit over- 
spending of the wage-fund, and not to make any additional payments wdiich 
have not already been provided for by the hw or the collective agreement. 

The Factory Committei* (ZK) undertakes to kr‘ep systematic watch, and 
to establish the most rigid control, over the correct use of the wage-fund, both 
as regards sepaTate groups of wmrkers and w^orksliops and the works as a whole. 
In all cases wdiere the wages-scale discipline has beoTi broken, or wdierc the 
W'agc-fund has been over-sj)ent, the Factory Committee undertakes to take 
all nieasures to stoj) these irregularities and to report them to the higher trade 
union organisation, while at the same time seeing that the culprits arc brought 
to justice. 

38. The factory managemenf, (ZU) undertakes to ]iay from its owai 
resources the salary of one wage-rate clerk for the Factory Committee (ZK) 
and one clerk lo calculate the out])ut quotas. 

39. Wages are ])aiu twice a month,' outside working hours ; on the 25th 
of each month for tJie first half of the month, and on the 10th of the following 
month for the second half. Payments will be made first to those workshops 
which have over-fulfilled or fulfilled the programme of ])roduction. 


VI. Production Quotas 

40. Production quotas are worked out by the Administration as for a 
shock-worker, upon a liasis of maximum utilisation of cquijmient, and of 
making allowuince for unavoidable stoppages, for a normal percentage of spoilt 
goods and for time lost in necessary rest during working hours. 
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41. In order to ensure the proper organisation of labour, the Administra- 
tion undertakes : 

(а) To introduce during 1933 the production quota system, according to 
the table given below, in the following percentages of work : 

By l.vi.33 . . . -45 per cent 

,, l.xi.33 . . . -55 ,, 

„ 1. i.31 . . . -60 

(б) To organise instruction in production, so that for each new production 
quota the worker is properly trained in the methods upon whicli the quota 
to be fulfilled is based. 

(c) To keep count of the carrying out of the quotas in kind (not according 
to tlic wages paid), and also to keep count of the time taken to carry out the 
quota. To analyse daily the carrying out of the quotas, and to keep watch 
over the conditions upon which the quotas were calculated ; simidtaneously, 
to let the workers have their instruction cards, taking care that these are 
issued for mass work in the first place. 

((Z) To coni])lete the records of each item of equipment not later than by 
July 1 . Tlie Section of Technical Norms (STN) is responsible for this. 

42. Quotas of production and i^iece-rates calculations will be constantly 
revised for planning purposes during the entire jieriod that tJiis collecd-ivc 
agreement is in force ; and this must ensure the complete fulfilling of the 
indices given in the ])lari, and an increase in the })roductivity of labour at 
wages fixed by the plan. The plan of revision of quotas will be prej)ared by 
the management of the works and is to be agreed in consultation with tlie 
Factory Committee (ZK) not later than the 15.iv.33, and is attached to the 
collective agreement. Reduced quotas must be revised immediately, in order 
that their consideration should be completed not later than l.iv.33. 

The revised planned quotas arc fixed for one yi'ar. Earlier reconsideration 
of quotas is permissible only where some technological process has been 
changed, where methods of rationalisation have been adojited, and where 
technical improvements and improvements in organisation have been intro- 
duced, so that the productivity of a worker’s labour has been increased. For 
work to which the jiroduction quota system is being ajiplied for the first time, 
the quotas of production and the wage-scales will be reconsidered by the 
Administration after they have been checked in practice for a period of not 
more than three months, after which they will be fixed for oik^ year. Quotas 
of production and wage-scales fi.xed by the works management for basic and 
repetition work will be brought to the notice of the workers in the workshops 
and communicated to the Factory Committee (ZK) befon* being introduced. 
After seven days these quotas become operative. 

43. Where output is increased as a result of improvements introduced by 
a worker on his own initiative, the Administration has the right to reconsider 
the quota of production with a view to raising it ; and the inventor, irrespective 
of the premium already paid to him, will work on at the old wage-rate for three 
months after tlie improvement has been carried out. For all other work in 
this, the wage-rates will be reconsidered at the same time as the production 
quotas. 

44. In giving out piece-work to the workers, the Administretion must 
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accompany it by an instruction, showing the piece-rate wage and the time to 
be taken. When he receives new work, the workman must hand over his 
instruction, showing the work he has finished, together with that which he 
has not yet completed, to the foreman. 

If additional payments have to be made as a result of changes in the con- 
ditions uf)on which the quota of production was originally calculated, they 
must be made in accordance with an additional payment sheet, showing the 
reasons for the additional payment, the sum payable and the time for which 
the additional payment is being made. 

45. The working of overtime, as a rule, is not permitted. Task work is 
not allowed . All work outside regular working hours, by whomsoever bjitiated, 
and irrespective of the payment to be made, is permitted only in exceptional 
cases, in the order and for the reasons laid down by law (such as shipwreck, 
and disasters due to tlui forces of nature, etc.). Overtime work is permitted 
only after the passing of tlie relevant resolution by the all-factory Workers’ 
Control Commission (flKK) and after sanction for this has been obtained from 
the workers’ inspectorate. It is not permitted to compensate for overtime 
by taking time off during working hours. 

46. Paymcjit for spoilt goods and time lost owing to breakdowns in 
machinery is made in accordance with the existing legislation dealing with 
this subject. 

47. Su])plics for workers and their living conditions : the Administration 
undertakes : 

(a) To give financial assistance to the closed cooperative society (ZRK) 
within the limits of the sums ear-marked in the industrial and financial plan, 
in order to enlarge its circulating ca])ital, to increase self-sui^plies and to 
improve the food }>rovision. 

(?d To give the accommodation necessary for dining-rooms and cafeterias, 
and to provide -according to the lists made out for the suburban farm — the 
means lu'cessary for hoi]) in building a store-house for keeping vegetables, for 
building ])iggeries and rabbit hutches (see section relating to building of living 
accommodation). 

(c) To give active helj) to tlie closed cooperative society (ZRK) during 
the whole period of the operation of the collective agreement, by providing 
traction power for sowing operations in connection with the works. 

(d) By April 15 the works management will put one motor-car at the dis- 
]30sal of the closed cooperative society (ZRK), the latter being responsible for 
paying for the staff required and for repairs. 

(c) To helj), within the limits of the' sums set aside for this purpose, in 
repairing the [iremises occupied by the canteen quarters (kitchen, dining- 
room, store-houses), and to give every assistance in adapting and re-equipping 
these })remises with a view to providing the best possible service to the workers. 

'I’o give regular and timely information to the closed cooperative society 
(ZRK) as to the carrying out of tin* industrial and financial plan in the work- 
shops, and to find the necessary means, from the internal resources of the works, 
in order to (insure juiority in supplying the shock-workers. The mobilisation 
of such means to be worked out in consultation with the shock-workers. 

48. The Administration undertakes : 
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(a) To give help and assistance in the organisation of collective and indi- 
vidual non-subsidised farms. 

(b) To organise dining-rooms and cafeterias for evening and night shifts 
in the same way as for day shifts. 

(c) The works management undertakes to inform the organisations which 
supply wood for fuel of their requirements in good time, so as to ensure 
adequate supplies of wood to the workers for the winter, at rates fixed by the 
higher organisations ; they further undertake to give every help to the workers’ 
collective efforts in organising self-supplies of fuel. The management under- 
take to make sure that the residences for single workers and for pupils of the 
factory school (FZIJ) arc adequately heated. 

(d) Within the limits of the estimates, the management undertake to make 
sure that the pupils of the factory school (FZIJ), who live in the residences 
attached to the works, are supplied with bedding, tea ecpiipment, etc. ; that 
they have baths free of charge, not less than twice a month, in the works 
baths. They undertake to have the pupils’ linen washed free of charge, not 
less than twice a. month, and to continue to provide free brealdasts for poor 
pupils, twenty in number. 

49. The Factory Committee undertakes : 

(a) To establish effective supervision of workers over sho])s, dining-rooms 
and other undertakings, and to select thirty workers to streiigtlien the per- 
sonnel of tlie ZRK for this ])urpqse. 

(b) To give practical assistance to the Administration in the organisation 
of self-supplies, by attracting to this the workers and their families, on a large 
scale. 

(c) To improve the sowing, weeding and collection of the harvests in 
suburban farms by organising an extensive j)artici])ation in this work of 
workers and their families. 'Plie suburban farms as a whole must j)roduce 
749 tons of vegetables and 20 tons of meat, so as to im])rove the provision of 
food for the workers. 

(d) To give every hel]) to the Administration in raising money for increasing 
the turnover and for increasing the financial strength of the closed cooperative 
society (ZRK) (share reserves, reserve funds, etc.). 

(e) To establish social control over the selling prices ot goods and over the 
issue of ration cards, thus heljung the Administration to withdraw these 
documents from slackers and offenders against social disci] )line. 

50. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To build dwelling-houses, out of the sinn of 1 ,260,000 roubles allocated 
for building of dwellings and cultural and social buildings, as follows ; 


Repairs to house No. 2. To be completed by l.vi.33 . 35,000 roubles 

Repairs to house No. 3. To be comjdcted by l.vii.33 . 40,000 ,, 

Completing the building of house No. 4, by l.vii.33 . 2,b00 

Completing the building of house No. 5, by 1.x. 33 . . 23,500 ,, 

Erection of new 8-apartment stone house, by l.i.34 . 150,000 „ 

Erection of four new barracks, by 15 ix. . . . 260,000 ,, 

Repairs to barracks and lathe liouses (list given) . . 30,000 ,, 

Road and street planning and construction (list given) . 40,000 ,, 

Outhouses and usual offices (details given) . . . 20,000 „ 
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Piggery, vegetable barn and rabbit hutches for suburban 

farm ....... 50,000 roubles 

Water 8upy)ly and canalisation (details given) . . 100,000 „ 

Social and Cultural Construction : 

Adaptation of premises for creche, to be completed by l.vi. 10,000 ,, 

The allocation of apartments in houses belonging to the works manage- 
ment will be carried out by the Administration in agreement with the Factory 
Committee (ZK). 

Shock-workers, and members of the engineering and technical personnel 
who are shock-workers, workers in cost-accounting brigades, inventors, and 
workers of long service in the undertaking, will be given priority in the 
allocation of dwellings. 

A])artments in houses which arc being built will be allocated to the workers 
in good time, so that the future tenants may share in the social control over 
the com])letion of the building at the appointed date. 

^riie Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to organise systcunatic control 
and ample lu;!]) to the working masses in carr 3 dng out measures which would 
ensure in full the exc'.cution of the plan of construction. 

51 . The Administration undertakes to bear the full cost of the organisation 
and maintenance of the creche— as regards heating, lighting, supply of e(]uip- 
ment, cleaning, medical consultations concerning the children of workers, 
within the limits of the allocation made for this purpose. 

52. To disinfect periodically the residences attached to the works. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to give active help in ensuring 
the smooth running of institutions for the children of workers, and to enlist 
the cooperation of the pajdng-out centres of the social insurance in the under- 
taking for this purpose. 

53. The families of workers, of members of the engineering and technical 
j)ersonnel, and of cmj)loyees who have died as a result of an accident at work, 
will be given assistance by the Administration in one him]) sum, equal to the 
monthly earnings of the deceased. 


VII. Improvemejtis in Condifionft of Labour as regards Health 

54. The Administration undertakes : 

(а) To observe strictly all requirements of preventive care as regards safety 
technique and industrial hygiene in the erection of new premises and in the 
reconstruction of existing workshops. 

(б) To carry out all the measures necessary for the improvement of the 
conditions of labour as regards health (safety technique, industrial hygiene) 
in accordance with the agreement made with the inspectorate of labour, and 
at the times stated in the agreement. 

(c) To provide all workshops with tanka of cooled, boiled drinking water, 
with mugs to them. 

(d) To provide wash stands for workers in workshops. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to establish daily supervision 
over the use of means allotted for the improvement of the health conditions of 
work, and over the proper utilisation of the materials issued for this purpose. 
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55. Working clothes will be issued, as laid down by the Commissariat of 
Labour (NKT) of the USSR. Washing, mending and disinfection of working 
clothes, and repairs to working boots, will be*, done at the expense of the 
establishment. Workers who are engaged in injurious occupations will have 
milk issued to them in the quantities fixed by the NKT of the USSR. Working 
clothes and all neutralising preparations arc issued to pupils in tlie same 
measure as they are issued to adults. 

56. The Administration undertakes to provide special accommodation 
with separate compartments for clothes, so that each of the workers may keep 
both his own clothes and his working clothes in his own compartment. The 
establisliment will replace, either in cash or in kind, all clothes lost, if they 
have been handed over for safe-keeping. 

57. The workers undertake to take care of the working clothes and boots 
issued to them, and also to hand over for sake-keeping their own clothes, 
as well as their working clothes and boots, according to established order. 
When working clothes and boots are done with, or when a worker leaves the 
establishment, they must be returned. No new working clothes or boots will 
be issued until the old ones are returned. 

58. The Administration and the Factory Committee (ZK) undertake to 
submit to a preliminary" professional test all })upils to be admitted, and to 
have them medically exatnined regularly during their period of instruction. 

59. The Administration undertakes to organise special short- tcTin courses 
of instruction in safety technique, as applied to the ])cculiarities of the given 
processes, for new workers taken on. The workers undertake to carry out the 
rul(*s relating to safety techni([ue, and to observe the necessary requirements 
as to hygiene in working places and })laces of common use ; also to notify the 
Administration in good time of unprotected machinery, or of faulty protection 
of moving parts. 

60. The Administration und(‘rl-akcs to ap})ly measures for the reduction of 
accident and sickness. 

The Factory ('Ommitt(‘c (ZK) undertakes to mobilisii the workers for a 
struggle against accidents and sickness, and to keej) watch - -through sp(*.cially 
selected individuals and the social inspector of labour -that the Administration 
carries out the measures necessary for im])roving the health conditions of 
work and safety techniqtlc. 

61. The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake to adopt 
within a month all measures necessary to imjirovi^ the working conditions of 
the evening and night shifts, in order to ensure : 

(a) That the evening and night vshifts have adequate administrative and 
technical guidance. 

(h) That they are supplied, without any break, with materials, tools and 
lighting. , 

(c) That the ventilating installations, cloakrooms and safety devices 
function properly. 

(d) That the medical centre, the dining-rooms and cafeterias function 
properly. 

62. The Factory Committee and the Administration undertake to organise 
the distribution of admissions to sanatoria, health resorts and houses of rest 

• b2 
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— both those allotted to them and those bought out of the premium fund — so 
as to satisfy the workers, the engineering and technical personnel (ITR), the 
shock-workers and the inventors, in the factory, who carry out the require- 
ments of the plan and who stand in need of medical attention or rest. 


VIIT. Duties as regards Cultural Werrk arid Trade Union Organisations 

i)3. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To provide premises suitable for office work, proi)erly equipped and 
furnished, for the Factory Committee (ZK), the various workshop committees 
and the office of the engineering and technical section (ITS), and to pay the 
cost of heating, telephone service, cleaning, repairing and guarding, out of 
the moneys of the establishment ; and also to bear the cost of lighting, heating 
and cleaning the Red Corners in the workshops and in the dormitories. 

(b) The Administration undertakes to bear the cost of repairing, lighting, 
heating and protection against fire, of the club of the works, within the limits 
laid down for this jjur])ose by legislation. 

(c) The works management undertakes to organise Red Corners in No. 1 
worksliop, in the SCM and the factory school (FZIJ), in addition to those 
already existing. 

64. TJie Administration undertakes to provide, within the limits sanctioned 
ill the industrial and financial plan, the means for health work among the 
workers’ children, and to take j)art in this work ; it also undertakes to provide 
accommodation for work among the Pioneers. 

The Administration undertakes to iuake monthly payments, simultaiKiOusly 
with the ])ayment of wages, to the funds of the Factory Committee (ZK), 
amounting for the first thousand workers to 1*5 per cent of the total wages 
paid, and for the rest of the workers to 1 i>er cent of flu; total wages paid, 
towards the upkeep of the factory school (FZU), and 1 per cent of the total 
wages paid towards cultural work. 


IX. The, Coudihons of Wcfrk of the Engmeernig and Technical Personnel 

65. In order to ensure tlie active influence of the entire body of the 
engineering and technical ])ersonnel (ITR) upon the ])ractical solution of the 
problems of ])roduction, connected with the struggle for the new technique 
and for im[)roving })rodiiction, tlie engineering and technical section under- 
takes to achieve in It), 33 the utilisation to capacity of all lathes, machines and 
aggregates thereof ; to jnecJiaiiise all labour-absorbing })rocesses ; to see that 
workers and members of the engineering' and teclinical jiersonnel (ITR) are 
placed in the work8ho})s to the best advantage : for this purpose tlie assistance 
of the a|)propriate highly trained s[)ccialists of the NTT8, of the scientific 
research institutes and of the higher technical educational institutions must 
be enlisted. 

66. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To issue by l.vi. an instruction which would determine the rights and 
duties of every member of the engineering and technical personnel according 
to the ])ost occupied by liini, so that the engineering and technical personnel 
(ITR) should be doing only technical and production work. The instruction 
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as to the rights and duties of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR| 
in workshops must be worked out not later than May 1 of this year ; the 
responsibility for this rests with the Department of Rationalisation in the 
works, and with the chiefs of workshops. 

(Z>) To enlist the participation of the engineering and technical personnel 
(ITS) in the solution of problems of planned recruiting and of rational utilisa- 
tion of the engineering and technical personnel (ITK). 

67. In cases of disjuissal according to i)aras. (a) and (?>) of article 47 of the 
KZOT, the members of the pngineering and technical ])ersonnel (ITR) must 
have a month’s notice in writing given to them. Wlien memi)crs of the 
engineering and technical personnel (ITR) are dismissed for causing material 
loss in production, the Administration undertakes to appoint an ex})ert com- 
mission consisting of the represemtatives of the Administration, of the Factory 
Committee, of the local body of the engineering and te(‘hnical ])ersonnel (ITR) 
and of s]>ecialist exiierts, according to the recommendation of the higher 
organisations of the ITS. 

68. Members of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) who work 
in workshops injurious to health have a right to additional holidays, and to the 
issue of working clotlu^s and neutralising [>re])arations as laid down by the 
Commissariat of Labour (NKT). 

69. The Administration will provide the necessary sinus, within the limits 
allocated for the juirpose, for improving the (pjalifications of the engineering 
workers as follows : journeys and excursions within the USSR and abroad ; 
refresher courses and attendance at scientific and technica! conferences and 
congresses ; to aid the work of tlie NITS ; for st.udy of for(‘ign languages ; 
for organisation and provision of technical libraries and technical literature, 
including foreign publications (in agreement with the engineering and technical 
section (ITS and NITS) ; for the publishing work of the engineering and 
technical section (ITS and NITS), etc. 

AVhen it is contemplated to send members of the engin(‘ering and technical 
personnel (ITK) abroad or elsewhere for the purjiose of improving their 
(jualifications, their candidatures will be agreed by the Administration and 
tJie Factory Committee (engineering and technical section) in consultation. 

The Administration undertakes to put at the dis|)osal of the engineering 
and technical ])ersonnel (ITR) archives, research studies, etc. 

The moneys allocated for the work of the NITS will be handed over to the 
NITS within a month of their allocation. 

70. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To provide the necessary residential accommodation, for those mem- 
bers of the engineering and technical personnel (ITK) who have either not 
got any at all or are badly in need of it, in houses which have been newly 
built or purchased, in addition to those houses which have already been specially 
set aside for the engineering and technical personnel (ITK). 

(b) To make a plan not later than 5.v. in agreement with the Factory 
Committee (engineering and technical section) ZK(TTS), setting aside resi- 
dential accommodation for the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) 
month by month, together with a list of members of the engineering and 
technical personnel (ITR) to whom such residential accommodation must be 
allotted. 
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(c) To make sure beforehand that the necessary residential accommoda- 
tion is available for those members of the engineering and technical personnel 
(ITK) wlio are to be taken on, or transferred from other ydaces. 

[(1) The Administration undertakes to provide six vacations in health 
resorts, witli pay for railway expenses, out of the ])remium reserve fund, and 
to allocate them in accordance with achievements in production, according 
to the premium system, in consultation with the engineering and technical 
section (FTS). 

(c) The Administration undertakes to increase the funds for food sup]:)lies 
in cases where persons who are not members of the ITR arc attached to the 
ITR dining-rooms, so as to make sure that the increase in numbers fed does 
not lead to a deterioration in the fc(‘-ding of the ITR. 

71. The Administration and the ZK(TTS) undertake to sec that the best 
possible use is mad(‘. of the capacities of foreign specialists in their own fields, 
by providing them with suitable conditions for their work, by develo])mg 
cultural and political activities among them, and by giving them a])propriate 
cultural services. 

72. In the summer time the Administrfition undertakes to provide boat 
trans])ort for the workers and members of the engineering and technical 
personnel across the river Oka to the Mysa. 

73. The Administration undertakes to provide by May 1 accommodation 
for cuh Lira! services to the ITR in dwelling-liouse No. 1 ; to equij) and organise 
a cafeteria on a c.ost-accounling basis ; and to arrange for 8up])lies out of the 
self-su])])ly of the closed cooperative society. 

74. Th(‘ works management undertakes to provide regularly, not less 
til an once in six days, hot water for baths, and to arrange for the cleaning 
of a])aTtments of t he unmarried members of the ITR. 


X. The, Duticfs of thp ITR 

75. To fulfil the indust rial and financial plan as regards its quantitative 
indices, i.c. to ensure that t he ])lanned increase of ]:)roductivitv reaches 138 
per cemt- ; to lower the cost of production ; and to make sure that the outjnit 
is of the requisite (piahty. 

76. To bring about an economy of not less than 500,000 roubles during 
1933, by using rationalisation methods and inventions of the ITR. 

77. To assist, in lowering the percentage of spoilt goods in basic production. 

78. To lower stojijiages due to breakdowns of machinery to 3 3-5 per cent 
of that set aside for reqiairs, by making compulsory the introduction of planned 
preventive rcjiairs. 

79. To apjioint 50 ITR as social technical leaders to all production brigades 
in the works, with an undertaking that thc)^ will give constant guidance and 
instruction and that they will ensure tlie use of cost-accounting in the brigades. 

80. To make, sure that all basic production workshops have conqdetcly 
mastered in all details the established technological process of lathe 682, 
with use of all appliances and a])ecial tools as planned. 

81. To give guidance in raising the qualifications of the workers (technical 
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minimum), and to select from the members of the ITK forty trained leaders, 
having organised a seminar for them ; to make sure that the teaching is 
given systematically, according to programme. 

82. To take the greatest possible part in preparing technological instruc- 
tions as to care of equipment and in the continuous elaboration of these 
instructions. 


XI. TFor^* uf the liKK and Checking of the Carrying-out of the 
Collective Agreement 

83. The Factory Committee (ZK) and the Administration undertake to 
create all the conditions necessary for tlic normal working of the Workers^ 
Control Commission (UKK), and for the immediate consideration (within 
three days) of all communications received. 

In order to imprpve the work of the EKK, the ZK undertake to improve 
the qualifications of the workers’ part of the KKK, by giving tliein sliort-tcrm 
courses of instruction in labour legislation and calculation of production 
(quotas, so that by giving systematic instrmdione the workers and employees 
will be rallied round the KKK. 

The Administration undertakes to provide technical services to tlie KKK 
by its own staff, and to let tlic KKK Jiave all the materials necessary for 
settling particular problems ; further, to provide expert advice when 
required. 

84. Tlie Administration and the ZK undertake to organise a systematic 
check u])on the carrying out of their mutual obligations. W hen the (‘-ollective 
agreement is infringed, the Administration and the ZK must take immediate 
steps to stop the infringement. 

85. Every three months a mass checking of the carrying out of the col- 
lective agreement is undertaken. 

Individual members of the works management who are actually guilty of 
offences against this collective agreement arc liable to criminal proceedings 
under article 134 of the QK. Each worker, ITK or employee will be punish- 
able according to the table of fines and penalties, and will also be responsible 
to the (k)mrades’ Court and, as members of the trade union, to their trade 
union organisation. 

80. The Administration undertakes to print this collective agreeimmt 
with all its apfiendices, and to distribute it to the workers by May 1. 

87. New legislation passed during tlie period of the operation of this 
collective agreement will be binding upon botli the contracting parties. 

Chairman of the Factory Committee 

(Zavkom) : Kazakov 

Director of the Works : Takankov 

Chairman of the Workers’ Control (KK) : ' Sevkidov 

Chief of tlie STP and ST : Minekvin 


15.iv.3:J 
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restricted only within the limits set forth in Article 14 of the constitution of 
the USSR. Outside of these limits, each constituent republic shall exercise 
state power independently. The USSR shall protect the sovereign rights of 
the constituent republics. 

Article 16 : Each constituent republic shall have its own constitution, 
which shall take into account the peculiarities of the republic and be drawn 
up in full conformity with the Constitution of the USSR. 

Article 17 : The right freely to secede from the USSR is reserved to 
each constituent republic. 

Article 18 : The territory of the constituent republics may not be 
altered without their consent. 

Article 19 ; The laws of the USSR shall have like force in the territories 
of all constituent nijniblics. 

Ar'J'tcle 20 : In case of conflict between a law of a constituent republic 
and a law of the Union, the All-Union law shall prevail. 

Article 21 : A single Union citizenship is established for all citizens of 
the USSR. Ev(5ry citizen of a constituent republic is a citizen of the USSR. 

ArtiojJ': 22 : The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic shall con- 
sist of th(‘. following territories : Azov-Black-Sea, Far-Eastern, West Siberian, 
Krasnoyarsk and North (Caucasus; of the provinces : Voronezh, P]ast Siberia, 
Gorky, Western, Ivanovo, Kaiiniii, Kirov, Kuibysli(‘A', Kursk, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Omsk, Orenburg, Saratov, Sverdlovsk, Northern. Stalingrad, Chelya- 
binsk and Yaroslavl ; of the autonomous soviet socialist re])ublics : Tatar, 
Bashkir, Daghestan, Buryat-Mongolian, Kabardino-Balkarian, Kalmyk, 
Karelian, Komi, (himean, Mari, Mordovian, Volga German, North Ossetian, 
Udmurtsk, ('iln'clien-lngusli, ('huvash and Yakut ; and of the autonomous 
])rovinces : Adygei, Jewisli, Karachai, Oirat, Khakass and Cherkess. 

Article 23 : The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic shall consist of the 
following provinces ; Vinnitsa, Dniepropetrovsk, Donetz, Kiev, Odessa, 
Kharkov and Chernigov and the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Repuldic. 

Article 24 : The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and the Nagorno- 
Karabakh Autonomous Province. 

Article 25 : The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the 
Abkhazian ASSR, the Ajar ASSR and the South Ossetian Autonomous 
Province. 

Article 26 : The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the Kara- 
Kalpak ASSR. 

Article 27 : The Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the Gorno- 
Badakhshan Autonomous Province. 

Artici.e 28 : Tlie Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic shall consist of the 
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following provinces : Aktyubinsk, Alma-Ata, East Kazakhstan, West Kazakh- 
stan, Karaganda, Kustanai, North Kazakhstan, South Kazakhstan. 

Article 29 : The Armenian SSR, the White Russian SSR, the Turkoman 
SSR, and the Kirghiz SSR shall contain no autonomous republics or territories 
or provinces. 


CHAPTER III 

THE HIGHEST ORGANS OF STATE POWER OF THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 30 : The highest organ of state power of the USSR is the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 31 : The Sujircmc Soviet of the USSR shall exercise all the riglits 
vested in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accordance with Article 
1 4 of the Constitution, insofar as they do not, by virtue of the Constitution, 
fall within the competence of organs of the USSR accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, i.e. the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the Council of Peo})lcs’ Commissars of the USSR and the Peoples’ Com- 
mivssariats of the USSR. 

Article 32 : The legislative power of the USSR shall be exercised 
exclusively by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 33 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall consist of two 
chambers : the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 34 : The Soviet of the Union shall be elected by the citizens of 
the USSR by electoral districts on the basis of one de])uty for every 300,000 
of the population. 

Artkjle 35 : The Soviet of Nationalities shall be elected by the citizens 
of the USSR by constituent and autonomous republics, autonomous juovinces 
and national regions on the basis of twenty- five deputies from each con- 
stituent republic, eleven deputies from each autonomous rejuiblic, five deputies 
from each autonomous province and one de])uty from each national region. 

In the original draft this read : “ The Soviet of Nationalities 

SE translation ; others have “ Supremo The Russjaij word is “ Vysshy ”, not 
the same as in ” Supremo Soviet 

“ Verkhovny Soviet.” Translated ” Supremo Council ” except in LEG translation. 
Since all translations use ” Soviet ” everywhere else the same Russian word occurs, as 
” village soviet ”, ” Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ”, “ soviets of working people’s 
deputies ”, ” the political foundation of the USSR consistB of soviets ”, it is politically 
confusing to change suddenly to “ Council ” for the supreme body of the land, consisting 
of more than a thousjind elected re/preaentaiives. “ Council ” im])lics a small appointed 
body, accentuates the contrast with the previous ‘‘ (’ongress of Soviets ”, and gives the 
impression of a group of dictators or a return to capitalist democracy. I therefore follow 
LEG in retaining the word ” Soviet ”, the form universal throughout the entire structure 
of Soviet pow'or. 

“ Soviet Narodnykh Kommissarov.” I retain ” Council ” hero since it is a small 
appointed body. 

See note 20. Same word here. 

” Okrugs ”, also “ districts Cf. note to Article 94. 
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shall consist of deputies appointed by the Supreme Soviets of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the soviets of 
working people’s deputies in the autonomous provinces : on the 
basis of ten deputies from each constituent republic, five 
deputies from each autonomous republic and two deputies from 
each autonomous province 

Article 36 ; The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be elected for a term 
of four years. 

Article 37 : The two chambers of tbe Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, shall liave equal rights. 

Article 38 : The legislative initiative shall belong in equal degree to the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 39 ; A law shall be considered adopted if passed by both chambers 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by a sim[)le majority in each. 

Article 40 : Laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be 
published in the languages of the constituent republics over the signatures 
of the Chairman and Secretary of the IVesidium of the Sii])reme Soviet of 
the USSJt. 

“ In the languages of the constituent republics ” was added. 

Article 41 : The sessions of the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities shall begin and terminate simultaneously. 

Article 42 : The Soviet of the Union shall elect a Chairman of the 
Soviet of the Union and two Vice-Chairmen, 

Article 43 : The Soviet of Nationalities shall elect a Chairman of the 
Soviet of Nationalities and two Vice-Chairmen. 

Airmu^E 44 ; The Chairmen of the Soviet of the Union and of the Soviet 
of Nationalities shall [ireside over the meetings of tin* respective chambers and 
regulate their internal procedure. 

Artici.e 45 : Joint sessions of both chambers of the Sujireine Soviet of 
the USSR shall lie presided over alternately by the (^lairman of the Soviet of 
the Union and the (fiiairman of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

AicrnmE 46 : Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be con- 
vened by the Presidium of tluj Supreme Soviet of the USSR twdee a year. 

Special sessions shall be convened by the Presidium of the Sujircme Soviet 
of the USSR at its discretion or on the demand of one of the constituent 
republics. 

Article 47 : In case of disagreement between the So^iet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities the question shall be referred for settlement to 
a conciliation commission formed on a parity basis. If the conciliation com- 
mission docs not come to an agreement, or if its decision does not satisfy one 
of the chambers, the question shall be considered a second time in the chambers. 
Failing an agreed decision of the two chambers, the Presidium of the Supreme 

LEG uses “ President 
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Soviet of the USSR sliall dissolve the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and shall 
fix [up] new elections. 

Article 48 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall elect at a joint sitting 
of both chambers the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, consisting 
of the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, eleven 
Vice-Chairmen, the Secretary of the Presidium and twenty-four members of 
the Presidium. 

Original draft had four Vice-Chairmen and thirty-one 
members. 

The Presidium of tlie Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be accountable 
to the Sujneme Soviet of the USSR in all its activities. 

Article 49 : The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall : 

(a) Convene the sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ; 

(b) Tnter]net existing laws of the USSR and issue decrees ; 

{(•) Dissolve the Supreme Soviet of i he USSR in conformity with Article 47 
of the Constitution of the USSR and fix [up] new (‘lections ; 

((]) Hold consultatioiis of the entire ])eoj)le (referendums) on its own 
initiative or on the demand of one of the constituent republics ; 

(e) Rescind decisions and orders of the (k)uncil of Peo|)les’ ('Jommissars 
of the USSR and the Councils of Peoples' Commissars of the constitU(‘,nt 
repul)lics in case they do not (conform to the law ; 

(/) In the intervals between scissions of the Sujneme Soviet of tlie USSR, 
remove from office and a})])oint Peo])les' (^ommissars of the TlggR at the 
instance of the Chairman of the Council of Peo})les’ Commissars of the USSR, 
subject, to sul)se(pient confirmation by the Sujueme Soviet of the USSR ; 

((/) Award decorations of the USSR and bestow honorarv titles of f-he 
USSR ; 

“ Bestow honorary titles ” was added. 

(h) TCxercise the right of pardon ; 

(?) A])jjoint and replace the high command of the armed forces of the 
USSR ; 

(j) In the intervals l)etween sessions of the Sujneme Soviet of the USSR, 
declare a state of war in case of an armed attack ii])on the USSR, or in case 
of the need of fulfilling international Ireaty obligations of mutual defence 
against aggression ; 

The ])hrasc “ or in (mse of the need of fulfilling int(‘Tnational 
treaty obligations of mutual defence against aggression ” was 
added amid aj)plause, the only applause greeting the reading of 
any am(nidment. 

(Ji') Declare general or partial mobilization ; 

(/) Ratify international treaties ; 

{m) Appoint and recall plenipotentiary representatives of the USSR to 
foreign states ; 

(??) Receive the credentials and letters of recall of dijilomatic. representa- 
tives of foreign states accredited to it. 

The original draft read, “ Accepts the credentials of diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign states 
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Article 50 : The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities shall 
elect credentials coTnniittees which shall verify the credentials of the members 
of the respective chambers. 

On representation of the credentials committee the chamber shall decide 
either to recognize the credentials or to declare invalid the elections of indi- 
vidual deputies. 

Article 51 : The Su])remc Soviet of the USSR shall appoint, whenever it 
deems necessary, investigating and auditing commissions on any matter. 

All institutions and officials arc bound to comply with the demands of 
these commissions and to submit to them the necessary materials and docu- 
ments. 

Articlp: 52 : A deputy of the Supreme Soviet of t-he USSR may not be 
prosecuted or arrested without the consent of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
and during the ])eriod when the Su]>reme Soviet of the USSR is not in session, 
without the consent of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Arttclp: 53 : On the expiration of the term of office of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, or on its dissolution before the expiration of its terra, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall retain its ])owers until the 
formation of a new Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by the newly 
elected Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Arttcjlk 54 : On the ex])iration of the term of office of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, or on its dissolution before the exjuration of its term, the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall fix new elections to be held 
within a j)eriod of not more than two months from the date of expiration of 
the term of office or the dissolution of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

AuTicme 55 : The newly electt*d Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be con- 
vened by th(‘. Presidium of tlie former Supreme Soviet of the USSR not later 
than one mouth after the elections. 

Article 5() ; The Supreme Soviet of the USSR at a joint session of both 
chambers shall set uj) the executive of the USSR-~the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars of the USSR. 


CUAPTEil IV 

THP 111U11KST27 ORCANS OF STATE POWER OF THE 
CH)NSTTTITENT REPLIBLICS 


Article 57 : The highest organ of state power of a constituent republic 
shall be the Sujiremc Soviet of the constituent rejmblic. 

Artic le 58 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent rejuiblic shall be elected 
by the citizens of the reiiublic for a term of four years. 

The rales of representation shall be fixed by the constitutions of the con- 
stituent republics. 

Following LEG ; others use “ eommisHiona ”. 

All other translations “ governnient ”, in the European sense, i.e. executive branch. 

From SE translation ; others have “ Supreme ”. 
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Article 59 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall be the 
only legislative organ of the republic. 

Article 60 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall : 

(a) Adopt the constitution of the republic and amend it in accordance 
with Article 16 of the Constitution of the USSR; 

(h) Approve the constitutions of the autonomous republics included in it 
and define the boundaries of their territories ; 

(c) A2)prove the economic plan and budget of the republic ; 

(d) Exercise the right of amnesty and pardon of citizens sentenced by the 
judicial organs of the constituent re2)ublic. 

Article 61 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent rejniblic shall elect the 
Presidium of the Su2)reme Soviet of the constituent rejniblic consisting of : 
the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent 
re2)ublic, Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary of the Presidium and members oi the 
Presidium of the Su2)remc Soviet of the constituent republic. 

“ Secretary of the Presidium ” was added. 

The powers of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic 
shall be defined by the constitution of the constituent republic. 

Article 62 : To conduct its sessions, the Su^ueme Soviet of a constituent 
reijublic shall elect its Chairman and Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 63 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent rcjuiblic shall set up 
the executive of the constituent republic — the Council of iVo])les’ Com- 
missars of the constituent republic. 

CHAPTER. V 

OUdANS OF STATE ADMINJSTKATJON OF THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCTALTST IlErUBLICS 

Article 64 : The highest executive and administrative organ of state 
2)0 wer of the Unioji of Soviet Socialist Ke2mblica shall be the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR. 

AirriCLE 6 : The Council of Peo2)les’ Commissars of the USSR shall be 
responsible to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and accountable to it ; and 
between sessions of the Suiireme Soviet, to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

“ And between sessions of the Su2)reme Soviet, to the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ” was added. 

Article 66 : The Council of Peo2)le8’ Commissars of the USSR sfiall issue 
resolutions and orders on the basis of, and in execution of, the existing laws 
and shall verify their execution. 

Article 67 : Resolutions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the USSR shall be binding throughout the entire territory of the USSR. 

** LEG wording ; others give “ decisions ”, 
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Article 68 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall : 

(a) Co-ordinate and direct the work of the All-Union and Union-Republic 
Peoples’ (Commissariats of the USSR and of the other economic and cultural 
institutions subordinate to it ; 

{h) Take measures to carry out the national economic plan and state 
budget and to strengthen the credit-monetary system ; 

(c) Take measures to secure public order, to defend the interests of the 
state, and to safeguard the rights of citizens ; 

(d) Exercise general supervision in the sphere of relations with foreign 
states ; 

(e) Eix the annual contingent of citizens to l^e called for active military 
service and direct the gejieral organization of the armed forces of the 
country ; 

(/) up, when necessary, special committees and ccmtral admnistra- 
tions attached to the ( Council of Peo])les’ (.-ommissars of the USSR for eco- 
nomic, cultural and defence construction. 

This j)aragra])li (/) was added. 

Article 09 : The Council ol Peoples’ (Commissars of the USSR shall have 
the right, in resj)ect. to those branches of administration and economy which 
come within tlui com])etence of the USSR, to sus])end resolutions and ord(‘rs 
of the Councils of Peo])les’ (Jommissars of the constituent re|)ublics and to 
annul orders and instructions of Peoples’ (V)mmissars of the USSR. 

Articiuo 70 : The Council of Peojiles’ (/ommissars of the USSR shall be 
formed by the Supreme Soviet of tlie USSR and shall consist of : 

The (Chairman of the (Council of Peoples’ (k^mmissars of the USSR ; 

The Vice-C-hairimm of the Council of Peoples’ (Vimmissars of the USSR ; 

The Chairman of the State Planning (kmimission of the USSR ; 

Tfie Chairman of the Soviet Control (\nnmission ; 

The Peiiples’ Commissars of the USSR ; 

^J'he Chairman of the (Committee on Agricultural Products ; 

The Chairman of tlie (kmimittee on [the] Arts ; 

The Chairman of the C!ommittet‘, on Higher Education. 

ARTKU.fe 71 : The Executive of the USSR or a Peoples’ Commissar of the 
USSR to whom any question by a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR is addressed shall be obliged to give a verbal or written reply in 
the respective chamber within a period of not more than three days. 

Article 72 : The Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall direct the 
branches of state administration which come within the conijietence of the 
USSR. 

The word “ vedaynt ”, “ has charge of ’, in original draft 
was changed to “ rukovodyat “ directs ”, The same change 
was also made in Articles 75, 76, 84, 87. 

LEG Ima “ procurements ” ; SE has “stocks”; others have “for purchasing 
agri(ailtural products ” [in the Rusaiaii text, zasotovokj. 
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Article 73 : The Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall issue, within the 
limits of the competence of the respective Peoples’ Commissariats, orders and 
instructions on the basis of, and in execution of, existing laws as well as of 
resolutions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, and 
shall verify their execution. 

Article 74 : The Peoples’ Commissariats of the USSR shall be either All- 
Union or Union-Republic. 

Article 75 : The All-Union Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them througliout tlie territory 
of the USSR cither directly or through organs appointed by them. 

Article 76 : The Union-Republic Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them, as a rule, through like- 
named Peoples’ Cojnmissariats of the constituent republics, and shall directly 
administer only a definite limited number of enterprises according to a list 
confirmed by the Presidium of the Su])reme Soviet of the USSR. 

“ As a rule ” and ‘‘ and shall directly administer only a 
definite limited number of enterprises according to a list con- 
firmed by tiie Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ” 
were added. 

Article 77 : Tlie following Peoples’ Commissariats shall be All-Union 
Peoples’ (Commissariats : 

Defence ; 

Foreign Affairs ; 

Foreign Trade ; 

Railways ; 

Communications ; 

Water Transport ; 

Heavy Industry ; 

Defence Industry. 

“ Defence Industry ” was added. 

Article 78 : The following Peoples’ Commissariats shall be Union- 
Republic. Peoples’ Commissariats : 

Food Industry ; 

Light Industry ; 

Timber Industry ; 

Agriculture ; 

State Crain and Livestock Farms : 

Finance ; 

Internal Trade ; 

Internal Affairs ; 

Justice ; 

Health. 

Literally “ Ways of Communication ” but refers [mainly] to railways. 
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CUAPTEE VI 

ORGANS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS 

Aeticle 79 : The highest executive and administrative organ of state 
j)ower of a constituent republic shall be the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the constituent republic. 

Article 80 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent 
republic shall be responsible to the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic 
and accountable to it, and in the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of a constituent republic, to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the constituent republic. 

“ And in the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of a constituent republic, to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the constituent republic ” was added. 

Aki'ICLE 81 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic 
sliall issue resolutions and orders on the basis of, and in execution of, the 
existing laws of the USSR and of the constituent republic, and of the resolu- 
tions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, and shall 
verify their execution. 

Article 82 : The (/ouncil of [*eojilf*s’ ( •omrnissars of a constituent republic 
shall have the right to suspend the resolutions and orders of the Council of 
Pco})les' Commissars of the autonomous republics and to rescind the decisions 
and orders of the executive committees of the soviets of working people’s 
deputies of terrilories, provinces and autonomous provinces. 

Article 8.‘> : The Council of JVoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic 
shall be formed by the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic and shall 
consist (d : 

The C^hairinen of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent 

rej)ubli(5 ; 

The \hce-Chiairmen ; 

The Chairman of the State Planning Commission ; 

The J^eo])les’ Commissars for : 

Pood Industry ; 

Light Industry ; 

Timber Industry ; 

Agnculture ; 

State Grain and Livestock Farms ; 

Finance ; 

Internal Trade ; 

Internal Affairs ; 

Justice ; 

Health ; 

Education ; 

Local Industry ; 
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Municipal Economy ; 

Social Welfare ; 

A representative of the Committee on Agricultural Products ; 

Chief of the Administration for [the] Arts ; 

Representatives of the All-[IInion] Peoples’ Commissariats. 

Article 84 : The Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic shall 
direct those branches of state administration wliich come within the com- 
petence of the constituent republic. 

Article 85 : The Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic shall 
issue, within the limits of the competence of the respective Pcojdes’ Com- 
missariats, orders and instructions on the basis of, and in execution of, the 
laws of the USSR and the constituent republic, of resolutions and orders of 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR and of the constituent repub- 
lic, and of orders and instructions of the Union -Republic Peoples' Com- 
missariats of the USSR. 

Article 86 : The Peoples’ Commissariats of a constituent republic shall 
be either Union-Republic or Republic. 

Article 87 : Union-Republic Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them and shall be subordinate 
both to the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituemt republic and to 
the corresponding Union-Rei)ublic Peoples’ Commissariat of the USSR. 

Article 88 : Republic Peojdes’ Commissariats shall direct the branch of 
state administration entrusted to them and shall be subordinate directly to 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent republic. 


chapter VII 

THE HIGHEST 2’ ORGANS OF STATE I’OVVER OF THE 
AUTONOMOUS SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 89 ; The highest organ of state power of an autonomous re2)ublic 
is the Supreme Soviet of the ASSR. 

Article 90 : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous republic shall be 
elected by the citizens of the republic for a term of four years, according to 
rates of representation fixed by the constitution of the autonomous republic. 

Article 91 : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous republic shall be the 
only legislative organ of the ASSR. 

Article 92 : Each autonomous republic shall have its own constitution, 
which shall take into account the peculiarities of the autonomous republic 
and which shall be drawn up in full conformity witli the constitiftion of the 
constituent republic. 

Article 93 : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous re})ublic shall elect 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the autonomous republic and shall 
form the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the autonomous republic in 
accordance with its constitution. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

LOCAL ORGANS OF STATE POWER 

AiiTiCLE 94 : Soviets of working people’s deputies shall be the organs of 
state pow(ir in territories, provinces, autonomous provinces, regions, districts, 
cities and rural localities'^ (stanitsa, village, khutor, kishlak, aul). 

Article 95 : Tlic soviets of working people’s deputies of territories, pro- 
vinces, autonomous provinces, regions, districts, cities and rural localities 
(stanitsa, village, khutor, kishlak, aul) shall be elected by the working people 
in the resj)ective territories, provinces, autonomous provinces, regions, dis- 
tricts, cities and rural localities for a term of two years. 

Article 96 : The rates of representation for the soviets of working 
people’s de[)uties shall be fixed by the constitution of the constituent republic. 

Article 97 : The soviets of working people’s deputies shall direct the 
activity of the organs of administration subordiiiat(*- to tJicTu, ensure the 
maintenance of })ublic order, the observance of the laws and the protection 
of the rights of citizens, direct the local economic and cultural construction 
and draw up the local budget. 

“ (>arry out local economic and cultural construction ’ ’ in 
fhe original draft was changed to “ direct the local economic 
and cultural construct 'on 

Artk^le 98 : The soviets of working people’s de])uties shall make decisions 
and issue orders within the limits of the jiowcrs conferred on them by the laws 
of the USSR and the constituent republic. 

Articm.e 99 : 'I’he (‘xecutive and administrative organs of the soviets of 
working pe()])l(‘'s deputies of territories, provinces, autonomoous provinces, 
regions, districts, cities and rural localities shall be the executive committees 
ele(“ted by them, consisting of a (-hairman, VTce-Ohairman, Secretary and 
meirdiers. 

“ And rural localities ” and “ Secretary ” were added. 

Artku.e lt)() : The executive and administrative organs of rural soviets 
of working ])eo])h‘/s deputies in small settlements, in accordance with the 
cohstit.ntioiis of the constituent republics, shall be the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary elected by thenu 

“ Secretary ” was added. 

“ Krai ”, territory ; 

“ oblast ”, province ; 

” okrug ”, legion ; 

“ rayon ”, district ; 

” Htanitsa ”, C-ossack village ; 

” khutor ”, hamh‘ts of a few farms [in Ukrainia] ; 

‘‘ kishlak ”, village in Central Asia ; 

” aul ”, mountain or desert village, especially in the Caucasus. 

“ ^’^illagcs ” in all translations except SE ; a rural administrative unit including 
several villages or hamlets. 
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Article 101 : The executive organs of the soviets of working people’s 
deputies shall be directly accountable both to the soviet of working people’s 
deputies which elected them and to the executive organ of the higher soviet 
of working people’s deputies. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE COURT AND THE ATTORNEY-GENEUAl/S 
OFFICE 

Article 102 : Justice in the USSR shall be administered by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, the Supreme Courts of the constituent re])ublics, territorial 
and provincial courts, courts of autonomous republics and autonomous 
provinces, regional courts, special courts of the USSR created by resolution of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and peoples’ courts. 

“ Regional [okrug] courts ” was added to original draft. 
Russian text uses different word for “ resolution ” in the original 
and final drafts. 

Article 103 : (.ases in all courts shall be tried with the ])articij)ation of 
peoples’ associate judges exce])t in cases specially provided for by law. 

Article 104 : The Supreme (^ourt of the USSR shall be tbe highest judicial 
organ. It shall be charged with supervision of the judicial activith'-s of all 
the judicial organs of the USSR and of the constituent republics. 

The word “ judicial ” was inserted before the word “ activi- 
ties ”. 

Artk’le 105 : The Su})rcme Court of the USSR and the special courts of 
the USSR shall be elected by the Su])renie Soviet of the USSR for a term of 
five years. 

Article 106 : The Supreme Courts of the constituent rejmblics shall be 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the constitinmt re])ul)lics for a term of 
five years. 

Article 107 : The Supreme (Courts of the autonomous republics shall be 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the autonomous republics for a term of 
live years. 

Article 108 : Territorial and ])rovincial courts, courts of autonomous 
provinces and regional courts ahall be elected by the soviets of working 
people’s deputies of the territories, jirovinces, regions and autonomous 
provinces for a term of five years. 

“ Regional ” [okrug] was added. 

Article 109 : The peoples’ courts shall be. elected for a term of three 
•years by the citizens of the district, by secret vote, on the basis of universal, 
direct and equal suffrage. 

Article 110: Court proceedings shall be conducted in the language of 

Alao given “State Prosecutor”, “State Attorney”. I have used Altorney- 
General for American readers, with state and distriet attornfjys for the su})ordinat« 
divisions. 

Literally “ co-sitters ” ; several versions use “ assessors ”. 
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the constituent or autonomous republic or autonomous province with the 
guarantee to persons not knowing the language of full acquaintance with the 
material of tlic case through an interpreter, and also of the right to speak in 
court in their native language. 

Article 111 : In all courts of the USSR cases shall be heard in public 
unless otherwise provided by law, and the accused shall be guaranteed the 
right to defence. 

Article 112 : The judges arc independent and shall be subordinate only 
to tlie law. 

Article 113 ; The highest .supervision over the strict observance of laws 
by all the lVoi)les’ Commissariats and institutions subordinate to them, as 
well as by individual officials and also by citizens of the USSR, is vested in 
the Attorney-UeiKTal of the USSR. 

Article 114 : The Attorney-General of the USSR shall be appointed by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for a term of seven years. 

Article 115 : State attorneys of republics, territories and provinces, as 
well as state attorneys of autonomous republics and autonomous provinces 
shall be a])poiiited by tlie Attorney-General of the USSR for a term of five 
years. 

Article 116 : District attorneys of regions, districts and cities shall be 
ap])ointed for a term of five years by the state attorneys of the constituent 
reqiublicK and confirmed by the Attorney-General of the USSR. 

“ Regions, districts and cities ” in liiial draft replaced 
district ” in original draft. 

Article 117 : The state and district attorneys’ offices shall perform their 
functions independently of any local organs whatsoever and be subordinate 
solely to the Attorney-General of the USSR. 


(HARTER X 

BASIC RIGH1\S AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS 

Article 118 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to work, that is, 
the. right to guaranteed employment and payment for their work in accordance 
with its quantity and quality. 

The right to work is ensured by the socialist organization of the national 
economy, the steady growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, the 
elimination of the possibility of economic crises, and the abolition of unemploy- 
ment. 

“ That is ” in the final draft replaced a dash in the original 

Some translations use “ Fundamental ” for “ Basic ” ; and “ Obligations ” for 
“ Duties ”. 

LEG “ shall liave ”, but I here revert to pre.sent tense for Articles 118-122 in common 
with all the other translations, having employed the LEG form throughout all discussions 
of government structure. 
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draft. Elimination of the possibility of economic crises ” 
replaced “ the absence of economic crises ”, 

Article 119 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to rest.^^ 

The right to rest is ensured by the reduction of the working day to seven 
hours for the overwhelming majority of the workers, the institution of annual 
vacations with pay for workers and other employees, and the provision of a 
wide network of sanatoria, rest homes and clubs serving the needs of the 
working people. 

Article 120 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to material security 
in old age and also in case of sickness or loss of capacity to work. 

This right is ensured by the wide dcveloj)ment of social insurance of 
workers and other employees at state expense, free medical service for the 
wroking people, and the provision of a wide network of health resorts at the 
disposal of the working people. 

“For the working people was inserted after “ free medical 
service 

Article 121 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal compulsory elementary education, by 
education free of charge including higher education, by a system of state 
stipends for the overwhelming majority of students in higher schools, by 
instruction in schools in the native language, and by the organization in 
factories, state farms, machine- tractor stations and collective farms of free 
industrial, technical and agricultural education for the working people. 

Article 1 22 : Women in the USSR are accorded equal riglits with men in 
all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and political life. 

The realization of tliese rights of women is ensured by affording women 
equally with men the right to work, payment for work, rest, social insurance 
and education, and by state protection of the interests of mother and child, 
pregnancy leave with pay, and the provision of a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries and kindergartens. 

Article 123 : Equal rights for citizens of the USSR, irrespective of their 
nationality ■ or race, in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life, shall be an irrevocable law. 

Any direct or indirect limitation of these rights, or, conversely, any estab- 
lishment of direct or indirect privileges for citizens on account of (-heir race 
or nationality, as well as any propagation of racial or national exclusiveness 
or hatred and contempt, shall be punished by law. 

Article 124 : In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the 
church in the USSR shall be separated from the state, and the school from the 
church. Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious pro- 
paganda shall be recognized for all citizens. 

SE adds “ and leisure ”. SE gives “ maintenance ”. 

SE gives “ scholarships ”. Strictly, “ social-political ”. 

“ Exception alism ” in many translations. 

SE translation ; others give “ to perform religious rites ”. Literally, “ to perform 
the activities of the religious cult 
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Article 125 : In accordance with^the interests of the working people, 
and in order to strengthen the socialist system, the citizens of the USSR 
are guaranteed by law : 

(a) Freedom of speech ; 

(h) Freedom of the press ; ' 

(c) Freedom of assembly and meetings ; 

(d) Freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

These rights of citizens are ensured by placing at the disposal of the 
working people and their organizations printing shops, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, the streets, means of communication and other material requisites 
for the exercise of these rights. 

“ By law ” was inserted. 

Article 126 : In accordance with the interests of the working people, 
and for the purpose of developing the organized self-cx})ression and political 
activity of the masses of the people, citizens of the USSR are ensured the 
right to unite in public organizations — ^trade unions, (cooperative associations, 
5^outh organizations, sport and defence organizations, cultural, technical, and 
scientific societies ; and the most active and ])olitically conscious citizens 
from the ranks of the working-class and other strata of the working people 
unite in tlie All-Union Communist Party (of Bolslieviks), which is the vanguard 
of tiie working peophe in their struggle to strengthen and develop the socialist 
system and wliicli rejjresents the leading nucleus of all organizations of the 
working people, both social and state. 

“ The All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks),” ?i,c, 
the official name, in the final draft rej)laced the Communist 
Party of the USSR ” of the original draft. 

Article 127 : Citizens of the USSR are guaranteed inviolability of the 
})erson. No one may be subject to arrest except by an order of the court or 
with the sanction of a state attorney 

Article 128 : The inviolability of the homes of citizens and secrecy of 
corrcs])oiidence are protected by Jaw. 

Article 121) : The USSR grants the right of asylum to foreign citizens 
persecuted for defending the interests of the working people or for scientific 
activity or for their struggle for national liberation. 

Article 130 : It is the duty of every citizen of the USSR to observe 
the constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to carry out the 
laws, to maintain labour discipline, honestly to perform his public duties 
and to respect the rules of the socialist community. 

Article 131 : It is the duty of every citizen of the USSR to safeguard and 
strengthen public socialist property as the sacred and inviolable foundation 
of the Soviet system, as the source of the wealth and might of the fatherland. 

All except SK give “ for tlio purpose of 

** SE ; others give “ public ”. 

*•'* Includes district attorneys and Attorney-Goncral. 

■*'’ S15 ; others give “ Every citizen — is obliged. . . 

“ Honestly to regard his social duties ”, or “ to take an honest attitude towards ” 
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as the source of the prosperous and cultural life of all the working people. 

Persons making attacks upon public socialist property shall be regarded 
as enemies of the people. 

Article 132 : Universal military duty shall be the law. 

Military service in the Workers’ and Peasants’ Ked Army represents an 
honourable duty of the citizens of the USSR. 

Article 133 : The defence of the fatherland is the sacred duty of every 
citizen of the USSR. Treason to the homeland ; violation of the oath, 
desertion to the enemy, impairing the military might of tlie state, espionage : 
shall be punished with the full severity of tim law as the gravest crime. 

The original draft contained “ on behalf of a foreign state ” 
after “ espionage ”. 


CHARTER Xt 

TllK ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


Article 134 : Elections of deputies to all the soviets of working people's 
deputies ; to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ; to the Supreme Soviets of 
the constituent republics ; to tlio territorial and provincial soviet s of working 
people’s deputies ; to the Sufueine Soviets of t he autonomous re]>ubhcs ; to 
the soviets of working people’s deputies of autonomous provinces ; to the 
.soviets of working peo])le’s deputies of the region.s, towns aiid rural districts 
(stanitsas, villages, khutors, kishlaks, aids) vshall be effected by tlic voters 
on the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage, by secret ballot. 

Article 13r) : The elections of deputies shall be universal : all citizens 
of the USSR who have reacht‘d the age of 18, irrespective of race and nation- 
ality, redigion, educational qualifications, residence, social origin, projierty 
status or past activity, shall have the right to take ])art in the elections of 
deputies and to be elected, with the excejition of insane f)erson.s and persons 
condemned by court with deprivation of electoral rights. 

Article 135 in the original draft read as follows : 

“ Elections of deputies are universal : all citizens in the 
USSR who in the year of the elections reach the ag(‘ of 18 have 
tlic right to participate in elections of deputies and to be elected, 
with the exception of the mentally deficient and ])ersons de])rived 
of electoral rights by the courts.” 

Article 13G : The elections of deputies shall be equal ; every citizen 
shall have one vote ; all citizens shall take part in the elections on an equal 
basis. 

Article 136 in the original draft read : 

“ Elections of deputies are equal ; every citizen has the right 
to elect and be elected irrespective of race or nationality, religion, 

“ Attempting to violate ”, “ to nifringe ” are other vorflion.s. 

LEG ; all others say “ are 

All other translations give ” fathorlami ”, hut “ rodina ” is a more intimate term 
than “ otechesivo ”, translated fatherland ” just above. 


Q 
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educational qualifications, residence, social origin, property 
status or past activity.’* 

Article 137 ; Women shall have the right to elect and to be elected on 
equal terms with men. 

Article 138 : Citizens who are in the ranks of the Red Army shall have 
the right to elect and to be elected on equal terms with all citizens. 

Article 139 : The elections of deputies shall be direct : the elections to 
all the soviets of working people’s deputies, beginning with the rural and city 
soviets of working people’s deputies and up to and including the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, shall be directly effected by citizens through direct 
elections. 

Article 140 : The voting at elections of deputies shall be secret. 

Article 141 : Candidates for elections shall be nominated by electoral 
districts. 

The right to nominate candidates shall be ensured to public organiza- 
tions and societies of working people ; Communist Party organizations ; 
trade unions ; cooperatives ; organizations of youtli ; cultural societies. 

Article 142 : Every deputy shall be obliged to re])ort to the electors on 
his work and on the work of the soviet of working j)eoplc’s deputies and may 
at any time be r(‘called by decision of a majority of the electors in the manner 
prescribed by law. 

CllAFTER XII 

EMBLEM, ELAG, CAPITAL 

Article 143 : The state emblem of the Union of 8ovi(*t Socialist Re])ubhcs 
shall consist of o. sickle and hammer on the globe of the earth d(‘picted in rays 
of the sun and surrounded by cars of grain, with the inscription : “ Workers 
of all lands unite ”, in the languages of the constituent rc])ublic8. Above the 
emblem shall be a five-pointed star. 

Article 144 : The state flag of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall be of red cloth with a sickle and hammer depicted in gold in the upper 
corner near the staff and above them a red five-pointed star bordered in gold. 
The ratio of the width to the length shall be one to two. 

Article 145 : The ca])ital of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall 
be the city of Moscow. 

chapter xiti 

PllOCEDITRE FOR AMENDING THE CONSTlTLnTON 

Article 146 : Amendments to the Constitution of the ITSSR shall be 
effected only by decisions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, adopted by a 
majority of not less than two- thirds of the votes in each of its chambers. 

“ Social ” in several versions. 

Strictly, “ proletarians ”. 1 follow the English slogan. 
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The first meeting of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR took place in January 
1938 (see page 332 of Ambassador Joseph E, Davies^ My Mission to Moscow), 
This meeting under the New Constitution of 1936 is described in A. P. and Zelda 
K. Coates' From Tsardora to the Stalin Constitution, 07 i pages 270-272. 

This session arranged for the establishment of 21 Peopled s Commissariats. 
“ The Council of People's Commissars of the USSR is formed by the heads of 
these People's Commissariats, together with the chairman of the Caspian and the 
Commission for Soviet Control, the chairman of the State Bank, the presidents of 
the Committees for Higher Education and for Art — all these, as also the chairman 
of the Council of People's Commissars and three vice-chairmen, are elected by 
the Supreme Soviet " (see Coates, page 270). 

December 5, 1936. New Constitution adopted by the All-Unioii Soviet 
Congress. 

November 21, 1937. Lists of candidates published. 

December 12, 1937. Elections held. 

The following are the dates on which Sessions of the Supreme Council 
(opening dates) were held since the first elections : 

January 12, 19J8, May 25 and August 28, 1939, October 31, 1939, 
March 29 and August 1, 1940, and February 25, 1941. 


CHIEF CHANGES FROM PREVIOUS SOVIET 
('ONSTITUTIONS 

CHAPTER I 


Articles 1 to 4 : 

The R-SFSR Constitution of 1918 declared “ the establishment (in the 
form of a strong Soviet govenimeut) of the dictatorship of tlie urban and rural 
workers, combined with the poorer peasantry, to secure the complete suppres- 
sion of tlie bourgeoisie, the abolition of the exploitation of man by man, and 
the establishment of socialism ”. 

The present Constitution assumes that these objectives have been obtained 
and declares that the USSR ‘‘ is a socialist state of workers and peasants 
Its political foundation is given as “ soviets of working peojJe’s deputies ”, a 
much more conclusive term than earlier. 

Articles 5 and 6 : 

The RSFSR Constitution of 1918 declared the abolition of private owner- 
ship of land “ in order to establish the socialization of the land It ratified 
the law on workers’ control in industry and that on the Supreme Economic 
Council . . . “ as a first step towards the complete transfer to the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Soviet Rejmblic of all factories, workshops, mines, railways and 
other means of production and transport ”. It “ ratified the transfer of all 
banks ” to the government. 

The present Constitution expresses the completion of those processes of 
which the 1918 Constitution was a first step. 
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Articles 7 to 12 : 

All this detail regarding collective farm property and private property is 
absent from the first two Constitutions. * 

CHAPTER II 

Article 13 : 

The present Constitution contains eleven constituent republics of which 
only one -the KSFSE — existed in 1918, and four — the KSFSR, the Ukraine, 
White Russia and Transcaucasia — in the 1924 Constitution. The Uzbek SSR 
and the Turkmen RSR were added at the end of 1 924 ; the Tajik SSR in 1929, 
making seven. 

The ])resent Constitution dissolves Transcaucasia into three separate 
constituent re|)ul)]ics — the Armenian, Georgian and Azerbaijan — and forms 
two new rejjublics - the Kazakli and Kirghiz. This means a considerable 
raising of status for many minor nationalities. 

Article ] 4 : 

TJie Constitution of 1924, passed at the beginning of the “ new economic 
policy ”, which ])ermitted ])rivate trade and concessions to foreign capital, 
spoke of “ laying the foundations of, and establishing a general plan for, the 
entire national economy of the Union, the definition of branches of industry 
. . . the conclusion of concessionary agreements It included also “ the 
direction ” of fonugn trade and “ the establishment ” of a single monetary 
and credit system. 

The present Constitution gives to the Union Government “ administration 
of banks, industrial and agricultural ( stablishmeiits, as well as trading estab- 
lishments and also “ foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly 

( IIAPTER IIJ 

The ]924 (Vjnstil.ution gave supreme power to the “All-Union Congress 
of Soviets ” of some two thousand members indirectly elected and convening 
once a y(‘.ar. lietween sessions ])ower was \est(‘d in the Central Executive 
Committee of somewhat more than four hundred members in two chambers 
which convened three times a year. This, in turn, elected a Presidium which 
had “ su])reme legislative, executive and admin ivStTative ” ])0wcr in the interim. 

The ])r(‘sent (\)nstitution vests the su])reme power more simply and 
directly in the 8uj)reme Soviet of slightly more than a thousand members, 
meeting twice a year, and consisting of two chambers roughly equal in number. 
Between sessions a Presidium of thirty-six members continues with strictly 
prescribed functions but without legislative power. 

CHAPTER V 

Articles 70, 77, 78 : 

Contrast these eight All-Union Cbnimissariats, ten Union-Republic Com- 
missariats, and five Chairmen of Commissions — total twenty-three main 
dc])aTtments- with the iive All-Union Commissariats and six “ Unified 
Peoples' (bmmissariats ” of 1924. 

Of the former All-Union Commissariats — Foreign Affairs, War aiid Marine, 
Home and Foreign Trade, Transport, Posts and Telegraphs — Transport has 
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been divided into Railways and Water Transport ; Horae and Foreign Trade" 
have become two separate Commissariats. 

The former “ Unified Peoples’ Commissariats ” were : Supreme Economic 
Council, which has given birth to Heavy Industry, Defence Industry, Food 
Industry, Light Industry, Timber Industry ; Agriculture, which is now supple- 
mented by State Grain and Livestock Farms ; Labour, which is now abolished, 
its functions having been transferred to the trade unions ; Finance, which 
remains ; Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, now replaced by the Soviet 
Control Commission ; Central Statistical Department, now replaced by the 
State Planning Commission. The present Commissariats of J ustice and Health 
are a centralization of functions formerly performed locally. The functions 
of the OGPU, formerly an independent department to which a special chapter 
of the 1924 Constitution was devoted, are now included in the Commissariat 
of Hom(‘. Affairs. The Committees on Agricultural Products, Art and Higher 
Education are completely new additions. 


CHAPTER TX 

The present Constitution gives greater independence to the courts than 
formerly. Under the 1924 Constitution, the Supreme (^jurt, if fac(‘d with a 
conflict between the laws of a constituent republic and the Union, could only 
appeal ” to the Central Executive Committee to set this riglit. Now it 
has ‘‘ supervision of the judicial activities of all judicial organs of the USSR 
and of the constituent republics ”. 

Formerly the judges were ai'pointed and removable by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee ; now they are appointed for a fixed term of five years, i.e. 
longer than the life of the appointing body. 

The Attorney-General is appointed for seven years and ap})oints all state 
and district attorneys, who are thus indejiendent of local goverimumts. 
Formerly similar independence was enjoyed by the OGPU but its functions 
went beyond those of investigation and prosecution to wdiich the Attorney- 
Gencrars office is limited. 

CUAPTER X 

The earlier constitutions had no list of “ basis rights and duties ”. The 
right to work did not appear since unemployment was not abolished until 
1931. The right to rest and to material security were not included in earlier 
constitutions although the eight-hour day, ]>aid holidays and sickness insur- 
ance were introduced by law at an early stage. The (Jonstitution of 1918 did 
not guarantee the right to education but “ set before itself the task of jiro- 
viding for the workers and j'loorer peasants a complete, universal and free 
education.” 

Equal rights for women and for all nationalities were part of the earlier 
constitutions. 

“ Freedom of religious and anti-religious propaganda ” was recognized in 
the text of 1918 but was changed to the present formulation in the revised 
constitution of the RSFSR of 1927. 

Freedom of the press and of a.ssembly were recognized in the Constitution 
of 1918 ; their material guarantees — printing shojis, meeting halls and other 
technical resources — were transferred to the working class and to the 
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^asants The present Constitution widens this to include all ‘‘ the working 
people and their organizations 

“ Full liberty of association for the workers ” was ensured in the Con- 
stitution of 1918, the government pledging itself to “ lend to the workers and 
peasants all its material and moral assistance to help them to unite and 
organize themselves The present Constitution defines the types of organiza- 
tions which have arisen and specifically mentions the Communist Party. 

“ Inviolability of homes and secrecy of correspondence ” were not guaran- 
teed in previous constitutions. 

The right of asylum was granted in 1918 to “ all foreigners persecuted 
for political and religious offences The present Constitution reads “ for 
dcferifling the interests of the working people or for scientific activity or for 
their struggle for national liberation ”, a clear indication of the historical 
changes which have taken place in world pressures. 

In 1918 the “ honour of bearing arms ” was granted onl}^ to the workers ; 
the leisured sections of the population will fulfil other military duties In 
the present Constitution all citizens are equal. 


CHAPTEK XI 

Article 134 : 

According to previous constitutions, deputies to the town and rural soviets 
were elected by the voters by a show of hands at meetings. Larger areas were 
governed by Congresses of Soviets elected by the lower soviets. In the All- 
Union Congress the cities were represented by one delegate for every 25,000 
electors, and the provinces by one delegate for every 15,000 inhabitants. 

The present elections are direct to both local and central governing bodies 
on an equal basis of rejiresentation ^nd by secret ballot. 

Article 135 : 

Previous constitutions gave lists of disfranchised persons including those 
who employed others for the sake of j)rofit — a category that no longer exists 
— clergy and former tsarist officials. 

The present Constitution grants the suffrage to all citizens except the 
mentally deficient and persons condemned by law with deprivation of electoral 
rights. 

CHAPTER XI JT 

The All-Union Congress of Soviets could change the constitution by a 
majority vote. 

Now a changii requires two-thirds of the votes in each of the chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


ELECTION REGULATIONS 

The necessary regulations for the elections, which are to take place in the 
autumn of 1937, arc not completely formulated in the code published in 
July 1937. The constituencies were then not defined. So far only certain 
points have been decided. Among these are (a) that the elections will take 
place everywhere on the same day ; (b) that the poll will be open from 6 a.m. 
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to midnight ; (c) that polling districts will be provided for each one or two 
thousand electors in the cities, and for each five hundred in the country, or 
even for each hundred in sparsely inhabited districts ; (d) that no candidate 
may stand for more than one constituency ; («) that if no candidate polls an 
actual majority of the votes cast, tlicre will be a Second Ballot confined to 
the two candidates heading the list ; (/) that lists of electors in alphabetical 
order will be posted up in each polling district ; (g) that the ballot papers will 
be officially provided with envelopes in which the elector will place his ballot 
paper, after crossing out all but one name. 


THE RICHTS AND BASIC DUTIES OE MAN AS LAID DOWN 
BY THE CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR, 193 G 

We now add our own summary of the Constitution, not in the Russian 
phraseology, but in terms enabling the British or American reader more easily 
to comprehend its purport ; and not following the order of the legal text but 
rearranged so as to bring out its character as a new Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. 


The Twelve Tables of ihe Law 

I. The Right to work, and to be enabled to live by the work that must 
be found for all able-bodied adults, with their own option, alternatively, 
to join in independent cooperative productive societies, either in 
industry, agriculture or fishing, or to work individually on their own 
account, without the employment of hired labour. 

II. The Right to leisure, by statutory limitation of the hours of em})loy- 
ment in office, factory, mill or mine ; together with the provision of 
paid holidays and of all approved means of hapjnly using the leisure so 
ensured. 

III. The Right of those who work at wages or salary by hand or by brain, 
and of their incapacitated dependants, collectively, to the entire net 
product of the labour so employed throughout the whole USSR, as 
annually ascertained. 

IV. The Right to positive liealth of body and mind, so far as this can be 
secured by the widest possible use of preventive and curative medicine 
and surgery, and of ])ublic sanitation, with wages in sickness and 
incapacity without waiting interval or time limit ; and the ensuring 
of adequate nutrition and physical as well as mental training of all 
infants, children and adolescents. 

V. The Right of Women to fulfil the function of motherhood with all 
possible alleviation of the physical suffering involved ; without 
pecuniary sacrifice or burden, and further aided by universally organised 
provision for the care of infants and children. 

VI. The Right to education equally for all races, without limit or fee, for 
persons of any age and either sex, with maintenance in suitable cases. 
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VII. The Right to prompt and adequate provision for the family on the 
death of any breadwinner or pensioner ; with universally gratuitous 
funeral, and instant succour of the home. 

VIII. The Right to superannuation at a definite age before senility or upon 
previous breakdown, with adequate non-contributory pension. 

IX. The Right to freedom of speech, freedom of assembly and of holding 
mass meetings, freedom of street processions and demonstrations and 
freedom of the press [from domination by capitalist, financial or counter- 
revoltiounary ownership or control]. These “ rights of the citizens ” 
by Article 125 “arc ensured hy j>la.cing at the disposal of the toilers and 
their organisations ” [including trade unions, cooperative societies, sport 
and ot her voluntary societies] printing presses, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, and other material requisites for the exercise of these rights ; 
as well as by the prohibition of private profit-making and exploitation. 

X. The Right to criticise every branch of the ])nblic administr.ation, and to 
agitate for its im})rovcment, l)y groups and associations of divers kinds, 
sucli as trade unions, cooperative societies and cultural associations, 
by s|)eec]ies at public meei-ings and by printed matter — yet without any 
organisation of merely political groups having no other common interest 
than ])u})lic criticism or opj)osition, and without permission to indi- 
viduals or factions to obstruct the execution of what has been finally 
decid(Hl on by the supreme elected legislature. 

XI. The Right to elect, irrcsj>eci ive of nationality, race, sex or colour ; 
freely, directly, secretly, equally and universally ; from 18 years of 
age ; to all governing assemblies from the lowest to the highest, without 
])ecuniary, resident ial or other limiting qualifications ; candidates being 
])ut forward by non-party groups of every dcscri})tion, as well as by 
the Vocation of Leadership known as the C^ommunist J^arty. This will 
])roduce an electorate numbering actually 55 per cent of the census 
pojmlation, as compared with one of less than 40 per cent in the United 
States and (Ireat Rritain, reduced as those are by requirements of 
residence and s])ecific registration. 

XII. TIk' Right to inviolability of the person, and of his correspondence. 
1'he right to be free from arbitrary arrest, as in other continental 
administrations, will not have what is so much cherished in England, 
the s]K*cial })rotection of that unique British i)ecidiarity, the Habeas 
(k)r])us Act. But (Article 127) “ the citizens of the USSR are guaran- 
teed inviolability of person. No person may be placed under arrest 
exce])t by decision of a court or with the sanction of the judicial de])art- 
ment of the State Attorney ”, which is now made inde])endent of the 
executive. 


THE BASIC DUTIES OE MAN 

Unlike all olhei Declarations of the Rights of Man, notably the historic 
American Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1776, and the French Revolu- 
tionary Declaration of 1793, the Soviet Constitution of 1936 supplements the 
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Rights of Man by the Basic Duties of Man to the community in which he lives 
and has his being. 

First and most outstanding is Article 12 : “ Work in the USSR is a duty, 
a matter of honour, for every able-bodied citizen. He who does not work 
shall not eat.” This duty not to he a parasite, living on the work of other men, 
is strikingly absent in Capitalist and Landlord Countries, whether democracies 
or oligarchies, conservative or liberal. In normal times, the so-called 
“ leisured classes ” are envied and honoured by their fellow men, they are 
never penalised. 

But this is not all. In Articles 131, 132, 133 and 134, all citizens, male and 
female, young and old, are instructed to “ strengthen public-socialist ])roperty, 
to regard it as the source of the wealth and power of the fatluirland, of the 
health and happiness, the prosperity and culture of a working people. It is 
unnecessary to add that military service is the duty of all citizens.” 

“ Treason to the Homeland, violation of the oath, desertion to the enemy, 
espionage, are to be punished with the full severity of the law.” Thus there 
were no Quislings in the USSR, no Fifth Column, as Hierc were in Denmark, 
Norway and Holland, and, above all, in the much honoured Republic of 
France. These undesirable citizens had been dealt with in the much abused 
Moscow Trials of the thirties. 

Perhaps it is this unique emphasis on the Duties of Man hs a necessary 
complement to the Rights of Man which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1930. It explains why the defeated, starving, illiterate 
inhabitants of Tsarist Russia became in the course of twenty years the rela- 
tively comfortable and cultured, healthy and skill(‘d, courageous and adven- 
turous Soviet people of 1941—12; who alone among the inhabitants of the 
Euro])ean Continent have been able to r(‘sist and beat back the mighty military 
machine of Hitler Germany, intent on the conquest and enslavement of the 
world. 


SiDMEY and Beatuice Webb, 1937 -42 



PART II 


SOCIAL TRENDS IN SOVIET 
COMMUNISM 

“ The philosophers have only interpreted the world : our business is 
to change it.” 

Kakl Marx 

“ In order to manage successfully, in addition to lieing able to convince 
and in addition to being aide to conquer in (Tvil War, it is necessary to 
b(i able to organise. This is the most, diflicult task, because it is a matter 
of organising in a new way the. most profound economic foundations of 
life of tens and tens of millions of ])eople. And it is the most grateful 
task, liecause only after it is fulfilled, m il.s main and luiiclamental out- 
line, will it bo poKSihle to say that Russia has hecome not only a soviet 
but also a socialist, republic.” 

Lenin 


CHAPTER VII 

THE LIQUIDATION OF THE LANDLORD AND THE CAPITALIST 

The revolution of February 1917, wliicli swept away tlie tsarist regime, 
was not the work of the Bolsheviks. Lenin, in fact, did not arrive in 
Petrograd until over a month, and Trotsky until nearly three months, 
after the edifice had collaps(‘d through its own rottenness. This had 
almost happened twelve years before. Already in 1905, when the univer- 
sal disgust at what tlie Japanese war had revealed made the throne totter, 
it could be said that, in every class and section of th(‘ nation, there were 
demands for revolution.^ But to think of these people as forming one 
united army, or of the revolution itself as a unitary movement upon a 
single front and towards a single goal, is to misunderstand the sit uation 
so completely that certain snbse(|ucnt developments must seem a miracle. 
Actually tlune was and there could be no full agreement as to either the 
direction or degree of the desired change ; and in a concrete and positive 
sense there was now in progress, not one revolution, but a whole series of 
revolutions in parallel.’' - As a whole the peasantry were passive and the 
urban workers divided. This lack of unity among the upheaving forces 
was not remedied by any persistent will and purpose. The Tsar was then 

^ In 1906, as lias been jKmited out by a careful student, “ a greater or smaller pro- 
portion of the members of evi^ry major soeial class in Russia — the peasants and the nobles, 
the urban workers and the bourgeoisie — were involved in attempts to change*., in one way 
or another, the established order of life ” {Rural Russia umlor the Old Regime^ by G. T. 
Robinson, 1932, p. 1G4). 

® Ibid. p. 104 ; see also Memoirs of Count Wilte^ by his widow (1920, pp. 266-267). 
Witte records that the minister Plehve ha<l told General Kuropatkin that ” we need a 
little victorious war to stem the tide of revolution 
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able to save himself and the whole governmental machine by what seemed 
the great concession of a Duma. But it soon appeared that nothing had 
been changed. The autocratic administration remained intact. Within 
a couple of years the Duma had been reduced to a nonentity and the 
repressions became even more tj^rannous than before. The peasantry, 
which had broken out in scattered refusals to pay the oppressive taxes, 
and even in loot ings of estates and mansions, was ruthlessly flogged into 
submission. The steadily increasing class of factory operatives and 
miners, largely working under foreign managers and foremen, for com- 
panies of foreign shareholders, were denied all rights of collective bar- 
gaining.^ In 1907 all trade unions were suppressed. Every activity of 
the zemstvos was stopped by the bureaucracy. Even among the nobles 
the expression of the mildest aspiration for constitutional reform was 
visited with the Tsar’s displeasure, and sometimes by arbitrary relegation 
to distant estates. The oppressive ‘‘ russification ” of the various subject 
nationalities, numbering together v(^Ty nearly one-half of the whole 
population, was continued even more sternly than before. The vernacular 
tongues were suppressed ; and newspapers, books and schools which used 
these languages were shut down. The Jews, in particular, continued to 
be confined to their ghettoes in the Jewish Pale, to be harassed by the 
caprices and extortions of the ollicials, and ev'en to be scourged by 
deliberately promoted pogroms. The Greek Orthodox Church, with its 
superstitious and illiterate clergy, itself continued to be an instrument of 
oppression of the numerous sectaries ; and it succeeded, in the ])rooeeding8 
of the notorious Rasputin, in creating an almost universal disgust and 
iibhorrence, with which the Tsar, his court and the whole readme were 
besmindied . History recjords no clearer case of an incapable autocratic 
rulei, with a degenerate aristocracy and a hidebound and corrupt bureau- 
cratic administration, blindly staggering towards its doom. 

It is ironical to learn that the Great War, with its appalling holocjaust 
of Russian soldiery, was (as in 1904) entered upon, at least by some of the 
Russian statesmen, as a means of i)re venting the renewed popular uprising 
that they feared. Lenin, with clearer vision, realised at once that the 
war made the revolution inevitable. Nor did the outbreak of Jebruary 
1917 require either his inspiration or his presence. All that was needed 
to stir to action the accumulating jorces ot upheaval was the crushing 
defeat of the ill-equipped, badly provided and ignorantly led millions of 
Russian soldiery, and their persistent streaming back, from 1915 onwards, 
cis deserters from the front. When Lenin arrived at Petrograd in April 
1917 he found the “ bourgeois revolution ” accomplished, and a mildly 
liberal republican government in power, avowedly wedded to parlia- 
mentary democracy and the maintenance of the rights of private property. 

^ “ Between the first revolution and the war industrial produetion in Russia approxi- 
mately doubled ” {History of the Rvssian Revolution, by L. Trotsky, vol. i. p. 29). This 
haiipciied largely under tho fostering care of Witte {Memoirs of Count Witte, by his widow, 
1920). 
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The task of Lenin, to which he at once rallied the small Bolshevik Party, 
was to convert the bourgeois revolution into a socialist revolution, involv- 
ing tlie expropriation of the landlord and the capitalist. 


The lAquidalion of the Agrarian Landlords by the Peasantry 

In the rural districts, for the most part, the peasants themselves saw 
to tlie “ liquidation of the landlord ”, quite apart from government action 
or Marxian theory. The Russian peasant, whether poor or well-to-do, 
had never relinquished the conviction that the land which lie cultivated, 
or from which he had been evicted, was rightfully his own property, sub- 
ject only to the right and duty of the Mir periodically to rearrange its 
distribution among all the village households. For twenty years prior 
to the revolution of 1917 the peasants in various parts of Russia had been 
spasmodically li(|uidating the landlord in their own rough way.^ The 
floggings, imy^risonments and hangings, by which these outrages were 
punished, failed to ])revont their recurrence, now" at one place and then in 
another. The dislocation caused by the war was markcMl by a widespread 
renewal of these popular holocausts. The news of the Ft'bruary revolu- 
tion, w"ith the Tsjir’s abdication, and the general weakening of authority 
throughout the provinces, soon made the '' liquidation of the landlord ” 
alujost universal, even whilst L^^'uin was a hunted fugitive, hiding from 
Kerensky’s police. One specimen will give iJie read(*r a vivid sense of 
what was f'veryw^hen^ happening. “ One September day in the fateful 
year 1917, by a roadside in the South Central Step])e, a man climbed a 
tel(q)hone pole and cut the minute thread of communication wdiich joined 
a manor-house or) the northern horizon with the towns, the polic.e stations 
and the barracks along the raihvay line to the southward. In one sense 
the manor-liouse now stood quite alone, but not really so, for within 
sight of its grovt's there w"ere st‘veral peasant villages. Thus, tin* two 
clennnits — ])eaMsa,nt and proprietorial — w-ere h*ft momentarily to react 

^ “ J^unjig 11i(' fivo-yoar period ending witJi 11)04. tliere were m European Rusda some 
liiindreds of inslanees of agrarian disliirbanecs ineluding certain cases of the burning of 
build ingH and even a nuniber of fatal assaults upon the landlords or their deputies ; i)ut 
these disturbances were for the most jiart ^videly separated in both time .mkI space. By 
way of excejition. the disorders of 1902 in the guhnmatt of Kharkov and F ultava were so 
highly eoneentrated that the movtuneiit might perhaps lie called a miniature revolution. 

. . . More than 1 00 villages w ere involved in the movement , some 80 estate.^ were attacked 
within the space of five days; and in the gubernia of Poltava alone 75 landlords sub- 
flecpiently brought in claims for los.ses amounting to a quarter of a million roubles ” 
{liural Hhsski binder the OJd J\'cghne, by G. T. Kolunson, 1932, p. 138). 

A report of t he military commander stated that “ in Saratov gubernia more than 300 
eatatt'S have suffered losses from the disorders. In Balashov uezd there are places wdiere 
all the manor house's have been destroyed. A terrible impression is produced by an 
examination of the ravagoil estates. With an astounding violence the peasants burned 
and destroyed everything ; not one atone is left upon another. Everything has been 
plundered — grain, st(»rcs, furniture, hou.sohold utensils, animals, the sheet iron from the 
roof -“in a word everything that could bo carried or hauled away ; and what remained 
w^as given to the flames.” (See the report in ibid. p. 175.) 
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upon each other in isolation. And within a few hours the estate had been 
looted, the mansion was in flames, and somewhere within the fiery circle 
the master of the house lay dead.” ^ 

Thus, before the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks in October 1917, 
the “ liquidation ” of the landlords up and down rural Russia had been, 
to a considerable extent, roughly but effectively carried out by the peasants 
themselves. The process was substantially completed during the ensuing 
year. This was fiir from being in accordance with any programme of 
Lenin or his associates. The expropriation of ihe owners of manor-houses, 
and of the estates appertaining to them, may have seemed all to the good, 
though in method deplorable. But the d(ivStruction of property meant an 
incalculable loss to the community as a whole, whilst the division of the 
relatively large holdings among the eighteen million peasant householders 
and their landless relatives and associates raj)idly resulted in a reduction 
of the aggregate yield of foodstuffs, and still more of the quantit y marketed, 
on which the urban population depended. Yet what was to be done ? 
It is doubtful whether any government at Betrograd or Moscow in the 
circumstances of 1917-1918, when millions of soldiers were hastening 
from the front to take part in the division of the landlords’ estates, could 
have had sufficient power to have stopped this popular expropriation. 
Certainly the newly installed Bolshevik administration was helpless in 
the matter. Mere denunciation of the peasants’ precipitous action would 
have been not only futile but dangerous. What Lenin did, with prudent 
])romptitude, was to get tlu^ Congress and the new Sovnarkorn to issue a 
decree declaring all the land the property of the p(‘ople as a whole ; 
throwing open for re-allotment among the peasant (udtivators the vast 
estates owned by the Tsar and his relatives, or by the (Hiurch and the 
monasteries ; placing this redistribution in the hands of local committees 
to be elected by the peasants ; and reserving for national administration, 
as model agricultural establishments, the home farms which a relatively 
small number of improving landowners had developed for stock- bn‘,eding 
and grain-growing on a large scale. Unfortunately, even many of these 
home farms were seized and divided by the peasants. Not for a whole 
decade did the Soviet Covernment find it possible to deal with the bulk 
of the land, nominally nationalised, but perforce left, in usufruct, in 

^ Ruial Russia under the Old Hegunc, hy G, T. Robinson, li)32, ]). 04. A dotailod 
description of similar happenings in ihe Ukraine will be found in Nerd and- Harvest^ by 
Vladimir Korostovetz, 1930. The Russian Land^ by A. R. Williams (New York, 1928), 
gives other examples. The articles entitled ‘‘ The Russian Agrarian Revolution of 1917 ”, 
by Lancelot A. Owen, m Slavonic Review for July 1933 and January 1934, give a summary 
of this wid(vsi)rcad jacquerie. See also Die Bauerbewegung in der russiscken Rcvolutiout 
lan, by H. Dubrovsky, Moscow, 1932. 

It should be said that, although a considerable numlier of landlords and stewards were 
killed in the course of the jacquerie of 1917-1918, sometimes under the circumstances of 
revolting brutalit 3 % those were principally those who had made themselves personally 
hateful to the peasants, or who actively resistcHl expropriation. The great majority of 
the landlords and their families escaped with their lives ; either Inicause they were non- 
resident, or accidentally absent from their estates, or because they were able jirecipitately 
to flee to the towns or to the White Armies, and eventually overseas. 
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minute and often dispersed holdings, in the hands of what had grown to 
be as many as twenty-five million peasant families. 


The Exproprialiovi of the Capitalist 

For the liquidation of the capitalist, the new Bolshevik Government 
was wholly responsible. To the followers of Karl Marx, as we shall show 
in our chapter entitled ‘‘ Science the Salvation of Mankind the very 
existence of the profit-making or rent-receiving capitalist, whether financier 
or trader, manufacturer or shipowner, speculator in land values or investor 
on the stock exchange, seemed the root of all that was evil in modern 
civilisation. It was this class, as it appeared, that was directly responsible 
for the division of the population, in every capitalist state, into what 
Disraeli, nearly contemporaneously with Marx, had described as “ two 
nations — the rich and the poor. The nationalisation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, without any compensation to their 
owners, had, in fact, been a ])laiik in the programme of every section of 
the Russian social democrats. Nor could this systematic liquidation of 
a whole class be accomplished otherwise than by a revolution having for 
its object the replacement of the manifest “ dictatorship ” of the few, 
who owned the means of production, by that of the many who earned 
their sparse and insecure livelihood by wage-labour. Such a revolution 
throughout the caj)italist world, it was confidently assumed, would 
inevitably be brought about by the continuous growth, in numbers and in 
organisation, of the increasing hordes of wage-earners, already in some 
countries constituting two-thirds of the whole population, who “ had 
nothing to lose but their chains To the old Marxist it was anomalous 
that the first succ«*.ssful rising of the proletariat against their masters 
should be accomplished in Russia, the least industrialised of all the Great 
Powers. What Benin's pnalecessors did not rt^ilise was that they had in 
Russia one revolutionary condition which was absent in Great ]3ritain, 
France, Scandinavia a,nd other western political dimjocracies, and which 
was not even present in Imp(‘rial Germany, with its honest and efficient 
bureaucracy, its developed social services, its freely elected and powerful 
social democratic party, its legalised and highly organised trade union 
and cooperative movements. This asset was the well of hatred, animated 
by heroi(‘. courage, in the minds of countress men and women of all classes 
and successive generations — leaders of peasant revolts, organisers of 
revolutionary strikes, conspirators among freedom-loving intellectmils — 
all of whom had suffered imprisonment and exile, with prolonged fear of 
imminent death, in povetry and privation. Not a few of them had 
watched their loved ones or their comrades suffer martyrdom in tlie causc 
of freedom, 'ihus Lenin and his followers, ignoring the absence in other 
countries of this embittered class- (or creed-) consciousness, fervently 


1 Chapter XI. in Part II. 
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believed in the possibility of an early uprising of the wage-earners of the 
world, especially in the highly industrialised countries. Their faith in 
the righteousness and practicability of communism was accompanied by 
an equally fixed belief that a communistic regime could neither be com- 
pletely established nor continuously maintained in Russia alone. They 
were so fanatically convinced, not only of the validity of their policy of 
abolishing private property in the means of production, and of replacing 
the motive of profit-making by that of social service, but also of its intrinsic 
morality, that they steeled their hearts to all the individual sufiering 
that a social revolution inevitably causes. To overthrow the “ di(‘.tator- 
ship of the capitalist ”, which an essentially liberal new Provisional 
Government was seeking to maintain, Lenin would have waded through 
seas of blood. In fact, although there were several days of fierce fighting 
at. Moscow, and many individual murders in Leningrad and elsewhere, 
the October revolution itself was substantially an expression of the popular 
will. It was afterwards, in maintaining the Soviet Government in power, 
and in repressing the counter-rcvolutiona.ry rebellions which marked the 
inevitable reaction, that Lenin and his colleagues found themselves using 
the weapons of tyranny : the autocratic imprisonment and summary 
execution of political opponents equally with Jobbers and bandits, the 
terrorism of an irres})onsible secret police, and all the horrors of civil 
war on the largest scale. Hatred of tlie capitalist soon extended to all 
governments, whether republics, kingdoms or empires ; for did not these, 
one and all, support the capitalist system '{ Was not their reliance on 
tlie profit-making motive as the “ invisible hand of God ” the principal 
feature which they all had in common ? Such denunciation of all the 
governments of the world naturally arousiMl the hostility of the victorious 
allies of the Tsar. It was, very largidy, the armed intervention of half a 
dozen capitalist governments against the Soviet Government which drove 
that government to the wall, and compellcHl it to fight desperately for its 
life. And this intervention, undertaken in 1918 partly for strategic 
reasons, in order to restore the military front against the triumphant 
German forces, was continued and extended in 1919-1920, not merely 
from sympathy with the Russian landlords and capitalists, but in no small 
degree out of fear that the Bolsheviks would succeed in their avowed 
purpose of stirring up revolutionary ujdieavals in other countries. Thus 
the beliefs of some of the Bolsheviks about the imminence of world 
revolution were not merely logical errors. In 1919-1920 these very 
beliefs came nearly to overwhelming the revolution in Russia itself which 
the Bolsheviks were struggling so valiantly to maintain. 

It is hard to disentangle, and still harder to visualise, what happened 
in these first hectic days of the Bolshevik revolution. “ The Russian 
smash at the end of 1917 ”, wrote Mr. H. G. Wells from what he saw and 
learned in 1920, was certainly the completest that has ever happened to 
any modern social organisation. After the failure of the Kerensky govern- 
ment to make peace, and of the British naval authorities to relieve the 
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situation upon the Baltic flank, the shattered Russian armies, weapons in 
hand, broke up and rolled back upon Russia, a flood of peasant soldiers 
making for home, without hope, without supplies, without discipline. 
That time of debacle was a time of complete social disorder. It was a 
social dissolution.” ^ 


The Civil War and Foreign Invasion 

In 1918 the authority of the Soviet Government was far from being 
firmly established. Even in Petrograd and Moscow there was the very 
smallest security of life and property. Robbery with violence in the 
streets, and the incursion of armed bandits into the houses — often under 
pretence of authorised searches or requisitions — were of daily occurrence. 
Outside the citii\s there was no organised protection. The deliberate and 
long-continued blockade maintained by the Britisli fleet, and supported 
by the other hostile governments, kept out alike food and clothing, and 
the sorely needed medicines and anaestbetics. The whole country 
swarmed with counter-revolutionaries, who passed easily from individual 
saboteurs into wandering groups combining in varying degrees rebellion 
with banditry. Presently came the armies of the governments of Great 
Britain, France, Japan, Italy and the United States, without any declara- 
tion of war, actually invading, at half a dozen points from Vladivostock 
and Batoum to Murmansk and Archangel, the territory of what had never 
ceased to be technically “ a friendly power ”. The same governments, 
moreover, freely sup])lied officuTs, equipment and munitions to the mixed 
forceps raised by Denikin, Kolchak, Yiidenich and Wrangel, who took up 
arms against the Soviet Government. Incidentally, the Germans and 
Poles ravaged the western provinces, whilst the army formed out of the 
Czechoslovakian prisoners of wjit held an equivocal position in its pro- 
tracted ])assage through Siberia to the Pac*ific Ocean. Professedly 
independent governments were set up, with more or less open foreign 
support, in Georgia and the Ukraine, wdiere fierc'e partisan warfiire led to 
dreadful outrages and reprisals, in which the representatives of the foreign 
powers did not always n^irain from participating.^ These horrors, in the 

^ Jtussia in the hihndows^ by H. Cx. WellH, 1920, p. U4. The bc.sfc (lociiniontary survey 
of those prooeecfinps appears to be The Bolshevik BevoluUon^ 191 7-19 IS (doeutnents and 
material), by James ISuiiyaii and H. Tl. h^islier,' 193J, 7J5 pj). (No. 3 of Hoover War 
Library Publieations, Stanford ITniversity, (Wifornia). 

Sometliing may be gatbered from the adverse, if not spiieful, account of one who was 
for a short time associated with Lenin’s government, published in German and sub- 
sequiuitly in Frcmch (see Souvenirs eVvn Commissaire, du reiijde, 1917-19 IS, by J. Stein- 
berg, especially chapteis i. and li,). And sec* The. Bussian lievolutinn, 1917 1921, by W. H. 
Chamberlin, New York, 1935. 

* One incident, is frcquonlly recalled as “ the murder of the 26 commissars “ The 
Fifteenth AnniAiTsary of one of the blackest days in the history of the Civil War was 
commemorated yesterday in Baku and all over the Soviet ITnion. It was on September 20, 
1918, that the 26 Ckmimissars of Baku were murdered in the night by the Menshevik and 
Social B(* volutionary government at the behest of the British expeditionary forces. . . . 
From Persia, British armies were marching on Turkestan, to deprive the revolution of 
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perpetration of which mere banditry and racial and religious persecution 
joined hands with war and rebellion, lasted at one place or another for 
more than two years ; and extended, at one time or another, to nearly 
the whole of what is now the USSR. We quote only one description of 
the efiect upon the civil population, written by one who was himself an 
extreme revolutionary, but wlio was, at the same time, in profound and 
convinced opposition to the Bolsheviks — the anarchist Alexander Berk- 
man, who traversed European Russia from end to end. 

In the South of Russia he wrote in his diary in July 1920, “ all is 
unformed, grotesque, chaotic. Frequent changes of government, with 
their accompaniment of civil war and destruction, have produced a mental 
and physical condition unknown in other parts of the country. They 
have created an acmosphere of uncertainty, of life lacking roots, of con- 
stant anxiety. Some parts of the Ukraine have experienced fourteen 
difFerent regimes within the period of 1917-1920 ; each involving violent 
disturbance of normal existence, disorganising and tearing life from its 
roots. The whole gamiit of revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
passions has been played on this territory. Here the nationalistic Rada 
had fought the local organs of the Kerensky government till the Brest 
treaty opened southern Russia to German occupation. Prussian bayonets 
dissolved the Rada, and Hetman Skoropadsky, by grace of the Kaiser, 
lorded it over the country in the name of an ‘ independent and self- 
determining ’ people. Disaster on the Western Front ami revolution in 
Ilnur own country c.ompelled the Germans to withdraw, the new state of 
affairs giving Petlura victory over the Hetman, fwliic-hj kah'idoscopically 
('banged the governments. Dictator Petlura and his ‘ directoriuni ’ were 
driven out by the rebel peasantry and the Red Army, the latter in turn 
giving way to Denikin. Subsequently the Bolshcviki b(U‘am(^ the mastf^rs 
of the Ukraine, soon to be driven back by the Poles, and then again the 
communists took possession. The long-continued military and civil 
struggles have deranged the whole life of the South. Social classes have 
been destroyed ; old customs and traditions abolislKnl ; cultural barriers 
broken down, without the people having been ablt‘ to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions which are in cmistant flux. There has been n(‘ither 
time nor opportunity to reconstruct one’s mental and physical mode of 
life ; to orient oneself within the const-antly changing environment. The 
instincts of hunger and fear have become the sole leitnioUf of thought, 
h'eling and action ; uncertainty is all-pervading and persistent ; it is the 
only definite, actual reality. The question of bread, the danger of attac^k, 
are the exclusive topics of interest. You hear stories of armed forces 
sacking the environs of the city, and fanciful speculations about the 
character of the marauders whom some claim as Whites and others as 

(otton, and create a basis for imperialism in Central Asia. Baku foil on tho night of 
Sc'j)tcml)cr 20, 1018, to the British, who were aided by their agents, the Mensheviks and 
the Social Revolutionaries. The 26 Commissars, who had been under arrest, were taken 
out of jail, railroaded out of the city, and shot ” {Moscow Daily News, September 20, 1 033). 
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Greens [peasant bands], or pogrom bandits. The legendary figures of 
Makhno, Marusya and Stchooss loom large in the atmosphere of panic 
created by the horrors lived through and the still more fearful apprehension 
of the unknown. Alarm and dread punctuate the life and thought of the 
people. They permeate the entire consciousness of being. . . . The whole 
country resembles a military camp living in constant expectation of 
invasion, civil war and sudden change of government, bringing with it 
renewed slaughter and oppression, confiscation and famine. Industrial 
activity is paralysed, the financial situation hopeless. Every regime has 
issued its own money, interdicting all previous forms of exchange. But 
among the people the various ‘ papers ’ are circulating, including Kerensky, 
Tsarist, Ukrainian and Soviet money. Every rouble has its own varying 
value. . . . Beneath the surface of the daily life man’s primitive passions, 
unleasluid, hold almost free play. Ethical values are dissolved ; the gloss 
of civilisation is rubbed oil. There remains only the unadorned instinct 
of self-preservation and the ever-present dread of to-morrow. The 
victory of the Whites, or the investing of a city by them, involves savage 
reprisals, pogroms against Jews, death for communists, prison and torture 
for those suspecd-ed of sympathising with the latter. The advent of the 
liolslieviki signifies indiscriminate Ked Terror. Either is disastrous ; it 
has hajipened many times, and the people live in perpetual fear of its 
repetition. Internecine strife has mandied through the Ukraine like a 
veritable man-eater, devouring, d(' -^astating, and leaving ruin, despair and 
horror in its wak(i. 8tori(‘s of White and Bed atrocities are on everybody’s 
lips, accounts of p(U’sonal exp<iriences harrowing in tlnur recital of fiendish 
murder and rapine, of inhuman cruelty and unspeakable outrages.” ^ 

Amid such horrors it was inevitable that both agricultural and in- 

^ The, lioLsher,}: M'jth (Diary 1920-11)22), by Alexander Berkman, 1923, pf). 1S0-I()2- 
An expijruaued (leriiiari obs(‘r\er, visitinfij the USSR in 1929, gives tlio following aecount : 

Men who s]»ent si'ven years at tho front and tlioii at. borne, the ml bless storm troops 
of Die regime who ipiaded at nothing, will to-day rover their eyes -whoii the scenes of the 
civil war art' conjured up before thtmi by questions. They must have la^en appalling 
beyond ail nif'asure, ineoinjiarably worse than the scenes of the external war. The infernal 
cruelly of niairs bate of man, compatriot of compatriot, neighbour of nt'igbbour, tho 
bestiality on both sides induced by familiarity with murder, which must eventually have 
become for many an inditTt'reiit habit, a niechanieal t'xorcise of eyes and hands ; and all 
this jiilt'd u})on misery inteiisilicd to the utmost degree. Villages and industrial works 
eonvertt'd into fortresses, defended by men and even women, pausing in th(‘ intervals of 
fighling to manufacture the articles of peace; and tlicsp manufactures ahvays being 
claimed lirst of all, and often simply eomiuandoered, for tlie fighting t roops of the side 
which. 111 the changing fortunes of the civil w'ar, w^as uppermost for the time being — this 
is what tho economic system must have looked like over a great portion of the country ” 
{The Experiment of Bolshen^'m, by Arthur Foiling, English edition, 1930, pp. 43-44). 

No part t»f the country siitfored more than the oncc-prosperous Ukraine, where tho 
war brought about, an almost comjileto collapse of the economic position. . . . The occupa- 
tion of that country by the Gi'rmans was followed by a line of brigand bands, who alter- 
nated wdth great, rajiulitv and severe destructiveness. In addition to minor bands which 
carried on destnu lion in the various parts of the country, Makhno, Grigoriev, Skoropadsky, 
Denikin, IVtlura and many others were plundering on a large scale. Under the protcmie 
of lighting against Bolshevism, brigands of every description despoiled the country, until 
they brought it to almost complete ruin ” (Moscow Narodny Bank Monthly Review, 
December 1934, p. 9). 
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dustrial production should go to pieces. It seems, on the best estimates 
obtainable, that the aggregate production of the territory which became 
the USSR did not in 1920 amount to as much as one-third of what it had 
been in 1913. More than once during the years 1918-1920, when the 
supplies of food and fuel failed, the whole population left in Petrograd 
came near actual death from hunger and cold. Tlie entire country 
suffered terribly from a privation that was chronic and unescapable. 
Even to maintain the troops in the field taxed to the uttermost the 
government’s powers. 

It was one of Lenin’s firmly held principles that, whilst it was mere 
foolish seiitimejitalism to be, like Blanqui and the anarchists, always 
rebelling against a government, it was indispensable, once a revolution 
was started, to carry it through at all hazards to the bitter end. And he 
heJd equally firmly to the maxim, which the revolutionists of 1848 had 
ignored, that when a revolution had once been effected, it was an impera- 
tive duty — and one which will involve even greater p(‘ril than the making 
of the revolution had done — at all costs to maintain it against the in- 
evitable assaults of the counter-revolutionaries. If it is asked what the 
Soviet Government accomplished during the. first three years of its 
existence, the answer must be that it ‘‘ maintain(‘d the revolution ”. But 
so dire was the condition of the people, so imp]acabh‘ was the enmity of 
])rac.tically all the governments of the world, and so fierce and y)ersistent 
were the attacks which the most powerful of th(*m ])ron:oted and sup- 
})orted, that the Soviet Government only just managed to survive. 


If ur Communism 

This was the period (1918-1920) subsequently designated as that of 
‘‘ War Communism What was universally shared was not wealth but 
jjrivation and hunger. Every other consideration was sacrificed to the 
urgent necessity of defeating both tlie hostile armies in the field and 
the insurgent counter-revolutionaries behind the military fionts. All th(^ 
factories were made to concentrate their production upon what was needed 
by the sixteen Red Armies of five million meji that Lcuiiii was abh; to put 
in the field under Trotsky, Stalin and Frunze ; and that Trotsky so 
dramatically directed from his perpetually moving armoured train. The 
trade unions became recruiting agencies to keep up the necessary stream 
of men to the various fronts. The peasants, within the area for the time 
being free from hostile domination, were harritHl with arbitrary requisitions 
for all the foodstuffs that could be extorted from them. The entire 
population of the cities was put on exiguous rations, in order that regular 
siqDphes might be sent to the soldiers. Every decision of Ijciiin and his 
colleagues took the form of a peremptory order, to be complied with 
under penalty of instant arrest, and, frequently, of summary execution. 
The. least inclination towards counter-revolutionary activity of any kind 
was, in the same way, ruthlessly stopped and extinguished. And the 
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people did not revolt. The peasants everywhere hated the Whites more 
than tliey did the Reds. The workmen swarmed into the Red Army. 
Those who remained in production, far from resenting the pressure upon 
them, intensified their efforts to increase output. Everybody grumbled 
about the continued shortage of food, fuel and clothing ; about the lack 
of light, of sugar, of drugs, of all the comforts of life. But the people as a 
whole did not rebel ; there was not even any pressure on the government 
to discontinue its efforts against the successive waves of the White armies 
that British, French, Italian, Japanese and American governments some- 
times officered, usually equipped and occasionally subsidised. It may, 
indeed, be said that it was just the feeling aroused by these foreign 
invasions that enabled the Bolshevik Government to survive. It was 
during these two or three years of Allied intervention and civil war ; of 
assassinations and attempted assassinations of Soviet Government officials, 
and innumerable instances of counter-revolutionary sabotage and plot- 
ting ; of outrages and reprisals by the soldiery and the partisans on both 
sid(^s ; and of a civilian death-rate increased much more by the long- 
continued privation and chronic disease than by wilful homicide in all its 
degre(\s, that were piled up the oft-quoted statistics of Russian lives lost 
“ through the revolution a loss of life which, with an incfedible naivete, 
is sometimes d(*bited, not at all to the rebels vrho took up arms against 
the Je facto government, or to the foreign governments that, without 
lawful excuse, incit'd and supported them, but wholly to the Bolshevik 
influences in the goverjiment of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
R(qnibli(; ! ^ 

This three years’ episod(‘ of War Communism has been looked at in 
two ways.' It has bcioii described as if it had all been part of a deliberate 
|:)lan to establish a communist state. Rossi bly there were, among the 
Bolsheviks, some who had at first believed that, as it has since been said, 
they “ could carry out the evolution to communism at one great bound. 
Nationalisaf ion of banks ; sequestration of the private property remaining 
in their custody ; expropriation of the bourgeoisie, including their houses, 
and even their silver, jewels and works of art ; all land declared to be 
state property ; the whole of large-scale industry taken over by the 
stale ; the rationing of all articles of prime necessity ; the destruction of 
the market by the ])rohibition of trade ; the militarisation of labour by 
universal obligation to work ; and finally the abolition of money by the 
state, wliich, instead of paying its workers and employees in cash (amount- 
ing to only 7 per cent in 1920), aimed at supplying an ever-growing 
proportion of their requirements in kind (maintaining them by the 
distribution of rations or free meals in public eating-houses ; housing to 
include fuel, gas, water and electricity ; use of the railway and the trams ; 
clothing and domestic articles to be supplied from the public stores ; 

^ “ It IS reckoned tkat two and a half years of the civil war alone were resi)onsible for 
the premature death of about seven millions of people ” (The Economic Policy of Soviet 
Pusjiia, by Paul Haensel, 1930, p. 2). 
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schools, newspapers and the theatre) ; likewise supplying the peasants 
with the industrial products they needed in exchange for the foodstuffs 
they were bound to deliver — such, in broad outline, were to be the features 
of this transition to communism.” ^ Lenin, on the other hand, as plainly 
appears from his numerous publications during 1917, had contemplated a 
lengthy period of transition, the various stages of which he could not 
foresee, and which he imagined would have to take the form of a whole 
series of economic experiments. In J921, he explained — to use the words 
of an able German investigator — that “ it was only dire necessity, war and 
wholesale destruction that had imposed this war-time commuTiism upon 
tlie Bolsheviks. It had consisted in the fact that all the surplus, and 
sometimes a portion of the necessary, foodstuffs were taken from the 
peasants in order to supply the army and the workers. . . . This military 
communism was a provisional measure, because in their then desperate 
])light the Bolsheviks could shrink from no measures, howev(‘r extreme ; 
half starved and worse than half-starved, they had to hold their ground at 
all costs and keep alive the workers and peasants.” 

Fortimatel}^ for the Bolsheviks, just when the people, as it now seems, 
w(^re at their last gasp, the foreign intervention came to an end. The 
y(vir 1920 wa,s the year in which War Communism n^ached its culminat ion. 
” That year ”, it has becai said, “ will live long in the memory of all 
I Russians who lived through it as the coldest, hungriest and most dreadful 
year of t he revolution.” ^ But at the end of it “ the pow(U’ of th(^ Ccurtral 
Committee of the ruling Party was absolute aiul complete* The fonugn 
governments had failed to coordinate the successive*, invasions tliat they 
])romoted. Their own countries wt*re mostly too much exhaaisted by th(^ 
y(‘ars of war, and their statesmeji too much afraid of their own wage- 
earning class, to continue th(*ir efforts. The White* Armies wtne too 
incompetently led, and the conduct of both oflicers and ra,nk and file wa,s 
too sc.aaidalously bad, to obtain any support from the peasa,ntry whom 
they oppressed, or to withstand the j)a-ti-iotic fervour of the Bed Armies. 
The British troops were soon withdrawn from Murmansk and Archangel, 
and eventually the Japanese from Vladivostock. Britisli and French 
st(*ainers evacuaied both foreigners and Russians Jiostik* to the* Bolsheviks 
from the coasts of the Black Sea. “ The ])eacc treaties with Latvia and 
Lithuania were signed in July 1920; and the treaty with Finland in 
( )ctober of the same year. The civil war in 8ib(*na was finished by October 
1920 ; the fight against Wrangel, Petlura, Bulak-Nalahovich a.nd Makhno, 
in Southern Russia, likewise came to an end in November 1920. In fact, by 
the end of November 1920 there was peace throughout the country.” 

^ The Exju riinevi of Bolshevism, ])v Arthur Feiling (English edition, lO.'lO), [)|). 52-r>3. 

^ Ibid. ]>!). 53-54. 

^ After Lenin, by Michael Forbrnan, 1924, p. 27. 

Jb'id. p. 27. 

® Economic Treiids in Soviet Russia, by A. Yugov (English edition, 1920), p. 41. It 
was, however, not until the end of 1922 that the last of the .Ja]ianesc forces evacuated tho 
port of Vladivostock, and not until 1924 that they left North 8akhalin. , 
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Nevertheless, so uncertain was tlie position, and so high was the 
determination of the Bolshevik Government, that the policy of War 
Communism was maintained for some months longer. “ The decree for 
the complete nationalisation of all industries, including small scale enter- 
prise ” (that is to say, all undertakings employing more than ten workers, 
and also all those employing more than five workers if with mechanical 
power) was issued “ under date November 30, 1920 ; the decree that the 
levying of taxes was to cease, because money no longer functioned as a 
means of payment, under date February 3, 1921. In December 1920 . . . 
the Eighth Soviet Congress passed the most Utopian of all the resolutions 
of the days of War Communism, the resolution concerning the socialisation 
of peasant agricji'lture. Special committees were [to be) appointed to 
prescribe the sco[>e and the kinds of cultivation to be practised on every 
one of the twenty [five] millions of peasant farms.” Peasant farming, 
said this resolution, “ must be conducted in accordance with a unified 
plan, and under a unified management 


The Famine of 1921 

Then, in the spring of 1921 , the year in which all the horrors culminated 
in the direst famine within Russian memory, the regime* of War (^Com- 
munism suddenly broke. Whole provinces were reduced to absolute 
starvation, in which the worst horrors occurred. Famine in Russia was, 
of course, no new thing. Tt was, in fact, expected ev^*ry few years in one 
part or anoth(*r of tiiat vast area. But the failure of crops in 1921, 
coming on the to]) of a diminution of the area sown, and the slaughter of 
lives to(!k, proved to be. both more complete and more wid(*spr(‘a(l than 
had been known wit hin living memory. “ The famine of J 89J had afFected 
s(‘vente(m million ])m’sons ; that of 1900 twenty-one millions ; that of 
1911 twenty-seven millions ; but that of 1921 involved no less than forty- 
threi' millions. In th(‘ worst of the previous Russian famines the number 
of peasants wdio (tould not. get even enougli grain for seed never exceeded 
three millions ; l)nt in 1921 such peasants numbered thirteen millions. 
That is to say, thirteen million peasants wTie practically destitute. 
Twenty-seven ]m)viuces, that is nearly half Russia, wore in the grip of 
tlie famine. In these* provinces the food consumption of the people sank 
to a terribly low level, and the death-rate among both liuman beings and 
cattle wa,s terribly high.’’ ^ 

^ Aftn henin. by Farbman, 1924, p, 41. 

“ Jhld, ]). 41, To what (lc])t.hft ovt'Ty form of activity had l)cen reduced in 1921 may 
be seen in tlie lerrible description by a Petrograd university professor and prominent 
cooiiorator, enlillcd Jivsifui after Four Years of Revolution, by S. S. Maslov, 1023. 

Tlio jncriOdjlc coiiseqiu*nces on women, ohildnm and the family, and the general 
relaxation of morals wen* at least as serious as the swollen death-rate. “ Then there were 
the ternlde famine years of 1921 -1922, whieh produced a positive migration of the peoples 
amongst the ut terly flestitute po])ulation ; whole families, all the inhabitants of a settle- 
ment, were forced to leave their liomes and go elsewhere in search of a crust of bread. . . . 
What followed — the period of the NEP, the Now Economic Policy — confused people’s 
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The New Economic Policy 

The people, who had borne so much, could stand it no longer. There 
were peasant risings at Tambov and along the Volga. Gravest of all, the 
sailors in the Red Fleet centred at Cronstadt, together with the Cronstadt 
garrison, broke out in armed n^volt against the Soviet Government itself, 
not on account of any service grievances, but in protest against the starva- 
tion of the families to which the soldiers and sailors belonged, in the rural 
villages of the stricken areas. “ The Soviets without tlu* Communist 
Party ” was the sailors’ slogan. It was one of the h'atures of Lenin’s 
genius that he knew when to yield to unmistakeablc popular disconbmt ; 
niid not less so that he know how to yield dramatically and completely, 
whilst never abandoning his fundamental aim.^ The revolt at Cronstadt 
bad plainly to be forcibly suppressed, by bombardment and assault across 
the ice, yet without undue punishment for the gravest of all military 
offences. But in March 1921, at the Tenth Congress of the Communist 
Barty, Lenin startled his followers by proposing arid carrying a complete 
abandonment of the measures of War Communism.^ First, the unlimited 
retjuisitioning of grain was done away with, and replaced by a fixed 
graduated tax on each peasant proportionaf e to his holding of land, leaving 
to him the right freely to dispose of his produce, over and above the tax, 
in the open market, at the highest prices he could obtain. Next the use 
of money was reverted to, and the currency w^as stabilised, and all limita- 
tions on the possession and handling of money were repealed. ‘‘ The 
(lecree of July 9, 1921, re-established railway fares. That of August 1 
restored post and telegraph charges. That of September 15 reintroduced 
water-rates (and) electricity rates, along woth charges for the use of tram- 
ways, publh; baths and laundries.” ^ A decree of August 12, 1921, gave 
a virtual autonomy to nationalised undertakings on the startling new 
basis of paying their way ! “ Such factories or undertakings were 

Ki(‘aH still inor(‘. i’or wIkm-cub the yjrocoding years had lot loose the lnutish iiisliiiets of tho 
starving [)eo])le, now tlie iiislincts of those were roused who soruped togotJier the money 
whieh hut yesterday had been utterly worthless and so enjoyed a degri'o of prosjiority 
hilherto unknown in Soviet flussia. The demand for women who Iiad fallen on evil days 
inenased from clay to day. lUistauraiits, cafes, and taverns Haiintr'd thtunsidves again, 
and wiiio was sold onee more. There was nothing to bridle the human insliiujls whieh Jiad 
at least been repressed in the days of war eommunism by a hUtii miljlary regime. Tho 
numlier of divorees and abuscis of tho law inert‘ascd vastly even in Ihe eountry. And so 
that. " free love ’ which has so often been niLsunderstood, as well as the misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation of revolutionary forms, liegan to degenerate into excesses ” ( Woman in 
Soviet liussuf, by Fannina Halle, 1933, p. 107). 

^ “ Lenin is an opportunist genius. Ho has a wonderful knack of n'cognising wOieii it 
is necessary to change his tactics. And then he changes them with lightning rapidity. 
Hut whether he is advancing or retreating, attacking or ri^tracting, he is always firm and 
determined. Ho never wavers. Ho is never afraid ” {Bohhevwm in Rein at, by Michael 
k.irbman, 1921, p. 59). 

^ Tho fullest account accessible to the English reader of tho Now Economic Policy 
will he found in After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, pp. 85-170. This admirable 
vtilume is aU the more interesting from being written at a time when the New Economic 
Poln y and the dominance of an individualist peasantry seemed destined to permanence. 

® AfUr Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, p. 109. 
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self-interest of the individual producer or trader, this could be kept in 
check only by the formulation and enforcement of a comprehensive plan 
for the whole economy of the state. 

We have neither the space nor the data that would enable us to discuss 
the question whether the New Economic Policy, if it had been allowed to 
develop for as long as a decade, and even if it had been controlled and 
guided by a general plan, either would or could have proved successful 
in building up a socialist state. In the cities the rapidly extending enter- 
prises of the Nepmen were not long allowed to continue. It quickly 
became manifest that the assumption of any intentional reversion to 
capitalism wfis without foundation. Within twelve months, the policy 
of liquidating the profit-maker began to be resumed. This was not 
effected wholly by repression. The mere expansion of production and 
trade by the sta,te trusts and municipal departments, and the preferential 
treatment that they received, was, in itself, sufficient to bring down the 
edifice of profit-making trade. But the weapon of repression was also 
used in the harrying of the Nepman by such methods as exceptional 
taxation and enforced contributions ; obstructing his supplies ; arresting 
and expelling his foreign assistants ; harassing his operat ions by labour 
disputes and demands for higher wages, and finally police suppression of 
this or that m}inifesta,tion of NEP activity in attracting customers. 

It will be realised that the reversal of the New Economic Policy, and 
the liquidation of the Neprnar' in all his various activity's, was a gradual 
process not effected by any one decree, or even by any one, governmental 
device, but was extended over several years. We may perhaps take the 
year 1928, when the first Five-Year Plan was promulgated, as marking 
the date when in the citi(*s this process had been practically completed. 
In all the urban centres of the U8SK the liquidation of tdjc capitalist, in 
anything more substantial than street-selling, had by then been sub- 
stantially accomplished. The swarm of ‘‘ speculators ” who had between 
1921 and 1927 started hundreds of thousands of little businesses in whole- 
sale and retail trading, the running of eating-houses, and J^etty manu- 
facturing, had been finally suppnissed ; some to die,, many to linger out 
terms of imprisonment or administrative exile, others to escape to foreign 
lands, whilst probably a majority found themselves not actually excluded 
from wage-earning employment, but sunken to obscurity among the 
‘‘ deprived classes Practically the whole of the activities of these Nej)- 
mcri in wholesale and retail trade, as w(;ll as in manufacturing, liad been, 
by 1929, replaced by the continuous extension of collective enterprises, 
by which an ever-increasing proportion of the needs of tlie urban popula- 
tion were being supplied. In this growing supersession of the private 
profit-maker, the thousands of factories of the state trusts directly under 
the orders of Ihe Supreme Economic Council, in conjunction with the 
efforts of the trade unions to increase production, were aided by the ever- 
increasing manufacturing and distributing enterprises of the constituent 
republics (principally the BSFSR and the Ukraine) ; and by those of the 
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municipal soviets in such cities as Moscow and Leningrad, Kharkov and 
Rostov. But a large part was played also, and not in distribution alone, 
by the rapidly growing consumers’ cooperative societies ; whilst the 
reviving artels, as manufacturing associations of owner-producers (incops), 
likewise contributed substantially to the output. There were in 1929, as 
the government spokesmen admitted, still many gaps, which the private 
profit-makers, if they had been allowed, would have filled to the greater 
comfort of the citizens. Such minor deprivations suffered by the con- 
sumers did not much disturb the Soviet Government. What was serious, 
and what caused the greatest concern to the leaders of the Communist 
Party, was the persistent shortage of foodstuffs. But before dealing with 
tlie successive liquidations to which this problem led “ on the agricultural 
front ”, we must first notice certain consequences of the summary super- 
session of the New Economic Policy itself. 


The Persecution of the lutelligentsia 

The spasmodic and abrupt changes of front, between 1920 and 1929, 
on the vital question of whether or not profit-making was an ethical offence 
to be condemned as a (irirne, and ruthlessly suppressed, had, we believe, 
an injurious effect on public morality. Nor was this shock to public 
morals lessened by the measures of suppression that w(ire spasmodically 
and, as it seemed, arbitrarily applied. Individual producers wdio had 
done their best to become well-to-do ; traders who had merely followed 
their avocation of buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market ; 
ofhcials of state banks and public trusts who had freely given credit to the 
new class of manufacturing employers, found themselves suddenly subject 
to obloquy, dismissed from oflice or harried by the police and the taxing 
authorities ; often condemned to imprisonment, and occasionally shot. 

There was a more insidious effect of the successive changes of policy 
in the minds and upon the conduct of the intelligentsia, who had, in large 
]>art, stood aloof from the October revolution, and from the administration 
which emerged from it. Many of the scientists, engineers and expert 
managers of the old regime, who had not taken to flight, had, during the 
years of War Communism, remained quietly in obscure })overty rather 
than take service under a government of which they disapproved, so long 
as it was pursuing a policy in which they could put no faith. When the 
New Economic Policy was adopted in 1921, many of these intellectual 
workers, believing that the Soviet Government intended henceforth to 
revert gradually to free private enterprise, with the motive of profit on 
})rice ” on which alone they thought it possible successfully to organise 
industry, voluntarily accepted the specialist posts for which they were 
qualified. Many of them, it may be the majority of them, honourably 
fulfilled the duties with which they were entrusted. It was, however, 
inevitable that persons holding their opinions should, in the atmosphere 
of mingled hatred and fear that prevailed, become objects of suspicion. 
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This suspicion was in many cases increased by their intellectual attitude, 
their unguarded utterances and their habitual conduct. When it became 
manifest that there was no abandonment of the policy of liquidating the 
capitalist, and when the harrying of the Ncpmen was resumed and even 
intensified, a certain disapproval, by these intellectual recruits, of the 
communist administration could not be concealed. They were, it is clear, 
whetlier or not intentionally or even knowingly, sources of criticism of the 
government. In some cases they were apparently unable to maintain the 
loyalty required from executive officers. They became centres of accusa- 
tions and recriminations, if not actually of counter-revolutionary activities 
in the nature of sabota-ge. There were anyhow innumerable hitches and 
breakdowns in the newly restored or newly erected machinery of power 
stations, blast furnac(*s, rolling mills, and automobile and machine-making 
establishments that Avc're rising up all over the USSR ; and, naturally, 
always failing to comii up to their designers’ optimistic expectations of 
their accomplishments. Whether or not there was often sabotage, it was 
inevitable that this should be i)o])ularly suspected. In 1927-1928 the 
widely adv(*rtised Shaklity prosecution of Russian technicians in the 
Done.ts coal-mines, in conspiracy with certain Germans, further inflamed 
popular feeling. There ensued a steady dispensing with the services 
of all whose loyalty was not completidy Ix^yond question. A foreign 
journalistic, critic of the Sovi(‘t Government declar«id, in 1931 — prob- 
ably with some exaggeration- -that “hundreds of so-called ^spetsies ’ 
[specialists] of all kinds have disappeared during this last year from ])laces 
in which th(‘y had long been working for the Soviet (xovernment. Either 
they ha,ve beem simply dismissed because a Red proh^ssor, a Red engineer, 
a R(*d librarijin had meantime grown iij) out of the ranks of proletarian 
youth to take (li(‘ir ])ositions ; or else they have been arrested on some 
flimsy charge.'’ ^ 

It was a time wlam living conditions worsened for all sections of the 
population, and not l(‘ast for the brain workers. “ Yet at the same time 
the p()])ulation w^as asked to work more intensely for the fulfilment of the 
Five-Year Plan. ‘ Why should we ? ’ many engineers and intellectuals 
asked themselves. ‘ It is not our government. Sacrifices are demanded, 
and simultaneously harsh treatment is meted out to us.’ The cumulative 
eilect of all these circumstances was to make the intelligentsia bitterly and 
actively anti-soviet, so that in 1929, w’hen agrarian collectivisation dis- 
affected millions of peasants, the intelligentsia believed, indeed many of 
them hopinl, that the Soviet Government wuis about to collapse. During 
the first three months of 1930, Stalin expected foreign military inter- 
vention. The atmosphere grew tense. Intellectuals and Bolsheviks 
acted nervously.” 

^ t^vven Yvais lu Soviet Russia, by Paul Sclioffer, 1932, p. 343. 

“ Machim’S ami Men ui Russia, by J.iOuis PiseluT, 1932, p. 221. 

Ill tlio saiiu' year wc' read : “ ISiiuulLaiicoiistv witli the anuouncoment of the Five- 
Year Plan, pi-oparation waa made for a mou.at.er trial at Kharkov, specially directed 
against the Ukrainian intelligentsia. VVoth this aim in view, mass arrests were made and 
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The Trial of the Indmirial Parly 

In December 1930 came the famous “ Promparti ” trial of eight soviet 
engineers whom the state charged witli economic sabotage, the organisa- 
tion of a secret political party, and conspiracy with France to invade 
Russia with a view to the overthrow of the soviet regime. Six of the 
defendants were sentenced to death, two to ten years’ incarceration.^ 

This much -discussed prosecution of Professor Hamzin and his col- 
leagues inaugurated a veritable reign of terror against the intolligeutsia. 
Nobody regarded himself as beyond susjhcion. Men and women lived in 
daily dread of arrest. Tliousands were sent on ad rni nisi rati ve exile to 
distant parts of the country. Evidence was not necessary. The title of 
engineer served as sufficient condemnation. The jails were filled. Fac- 
tories languished from lack of technical leadership, and the chiefs of the 
Supreme Economic Council commericed to complain “ that by its whole- 
sale arrests of engineers, the CPU . . . was interfering with industrial 
progress In the end none of the condemned engineers vv(tc actually 
(‘xecuted, and even the terms of imprisonment wen^ gr(*atly reduced. 

“ That Russian engiiu'ers have engaged and are engaging in sabotage 
is never disputed. American specialists working m Russia have said so 
repeatedly in private and in print. (Circumstantial evidenc>e supports 
their contention. But this fact constitutes no warrant to arrest and con- 
demn an entire class, many of whose meinbtTS are loyal, d(‘Vot(^d citizens.” ^ 


peopli* shot without trial as early as the oiitmnii of 1!)2D ; while hotweeu March and 
April 11)30 a ‘ trial ’ of 45 persons, lasting 40 days, was conducted in one of the largivst 
Kharkov theatres, winch Avas (Towxled with spectators from all parts of Sovi(‘t Ukrairiia. 
Tho most, important of the prisoners was Efremov, a member of th(‘ (Ukrainian Aomhuny 
of Sciences, and those who stood their trial with him were professors, writers, doctors, 
schoolmasters, priests and so on. The prisoners were charged wnth Jiavmg formed a 
‘ Society for tin* Liberation of Ukrainia which aimed at the fon ibh*, sejiarat ion of the 
country from tlie Soviet ITnion. 3’hey Avere all eondemru'd to exile and imprisonment, 
and the trial itself AA^as used as a pretext for the com]>lcte siipjircssion of the All-Ukrainian 
Academy of Science, to wdiich soviet e.ommissaries such as Schli( ht»T, Zalonsky and tho 
like were elected members in jilace of genuine Ukrainian scholars. The autoc(*})halous 
Ukrainian (‘hurch was also litpiidated, for it was siijiyiosi'd to be oonn(‘c,(.ed with ‘ Tht‘ 
Society for the Liberation of Ukrainia’. Ukrainian litirary })erjodi('als, such as Thp Hed 
J\nad, Life and Ticvahilion, The Liiemn/ News, The Jytternry Fair and others, W(*re sup- 
jiressed. The State Publishing Department of Ukrainia Avas abolished, and in its place a 
‘ United Publishing Department of Ukrainia’ w^as created, whicli Avas completely under 
Moscoaa'\s thumb” (” Ukrainia under Bolshevist llule ”, by Isaac Mas^epa, in Sluronic 
Review, January 11)34, p. 337). 

^ Le Froces du parti indusfriel de Moscou, laimpte-rcndu alirege, aAa‘c une preface de 
Georges Valois (Pierre Dominique), Paris, 1931, 744 pp. ; Scve.ii ) ears in Soviet Russiay 
by Paul Scheller (1932), pp. 342-344; Maehiries and Men m Hussia, by l^mis Fischer 
(i932), p. 222 ; Acte d'accusation presenie au pfocf's du pr/rB induslnel, par N. ^Krylenko, 
avec preface de Marcel Cachin (I’aris, 1930, 100 pp.) ; Leltre avx ouvriers eJ. paysans des 
pays enpitalistes, par Maxima Gorki, avee preface do Marcid Gachm (Pans, 1930, 14 pyi.) ; 
Capitalisme conire sociahsme : le sens pohliqup du proers de Moscou, par L. Mad>ar (Paris, 
1931, 6.") pp.) ; Portraits and Pamphlets, by Karl Radek, 1935. 

® Machines and Meyi in Hussia, by Louis Fischer. 1932. ehaji. xv., Itussiaii Intelli- 
gentsia cornea into its Oavo ”, pp. 210-231 ; see also Russia's Iron Age, by W. 11. Chamlicr- 
lin, 1935, pp. 162-164. 
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The Trial of the Menshevik Professors 

There was yet another elaborately staged and widely published trial 
in March 1931, when fourteen professors and state officials (including 
Groman of Gosplan, who had insisted on much lower estimates of produc- 
tion in the First Five-Year Plan) were accused of “ counter-revolutionary 
activities in conspiracy with Mensheviks in the USSR, and their colleagues 
in foreign countries. Here, it may be suggested, the defendants really 
aimed at were the members of the Russian Social Democratic Party 
residing abroad, who continued to constitute the Russian Section of the 
Second International, and who, it was asserted by the prosecution, had 
taken part in inciting and subsidising various measures of “ sabotage ’’ at 
the behest of committees, in Paris and London, representing the former 
proprietors of great industrial enterprises in Russia.^ 


Stalin's Pronouncement 

At this point we (;ome to one of those sudden and dramatic changes of 
policy that makcj the story of the Soviet Government so bewildering to 
those who are unable closely to follow the details. The period that we 
have described (1929-1931) was, writes a trustworthy American resident 
at Moscow, “ the blackest in the history of the int(‘lligcntsia under the 
soviet regime. But 1931 inarkea a sharp change for the better. . . . 
To-day [1932J Russia's intelligentsia is coming into its own. It breathes 
more freely. New rights and privileges are being accorded to it. The 
soviets are making its life more comfortable.’’ ^ 

Within a few months of the verdict and sentences of the great trial 
of Groman and his associates, “ the nev/ policy was anTiounced by Stalin 
in an historic speecli on June 23, 1931. It was the Magna Cliarta, so to 
speak, of the soviet intidligentsia. Previously the orthodox Bolshevik, 

^ See, for tlio oflicial acx'uunfH of t hw trial. Acte d'ac^umiitm rvhitif au jirocils de Vonjanisa- 
tion rnencheviMi' confra-r^volutionriairc de Groman, Cher, Ikor, Soukhanov ct autre», par N. 
Krylenko (I’ari.s, 1931, 98 pj).) ; also tho issues of Izvestia and of International Press Gorre- 
pondenre, betweem February and April 1931, and the replies of the S(!eond International 
in The Mosemo Trial and the Labour and i^ociahst InlcrTuiliorial (Tho Tjaboiir Party, London, 
1931, 4H p]>.) ; also tlu< pamphlet entitled HevGahons sur un complot contre Ic pouvoir 
soiyiHiqne, by (L Krizhanovsky, president of Gosplan (Pans, 1931, 72 pp.). 

An earlier proseeution of Social Revolutionaries, in 1922, had, it is believed, a similar 
motive. Tho accusation was, in effect, against the “ Second International ”, which was 
8up]>osed to bo xilotting an armed uprising, to bo xiroeedcd or acjcornpanied by assassinations 
of loading Bolsheviks. Among the accused x>crsons were Social Revolutionary members 
of the Russian Section of tlie Second International ; and eminent members of that body, 
including the Belgian ex -Minister, Emile Vandervelde, with Liebknecht and Rosenfoldt, 
travelled to M(»scow, in an endeavour to s(*eure a fair trial. Their recejition was not such 
as to impress the Second International with confidence in the judicial impartiality of 
the proceedings ; nor were these, it has been asserted, calculated to allay tht‘ fears of the 
inlelligontsia in tlio RSFSR itself. The twelve defendants were all sent-enced to death, 
but the sentences were commuted to long terms of imprisonment (see The T'welr>e Con- 
denmed to Death, Berlin, 1922). 

^ Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis FLscher, 1932, p. 22. 
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or at least the ordinary worker, might have imgained that the intelligentsia 
was a disease of which he would sooner or later be cured.” But Stalin 
declared that “ no ruling class has yet managed to get along without its 
own intellectuals ”, and the Soviet Union was no exception. The intelli- 
gentsia, Stalin submitted, must be helped. ‘‘ The problem is ”, he said, 
‘‘ not to discourage these comrades.” The fact that many of the intel- 
lectuals were not Bolsheviks, Stalin declared, “ should not serve as a 
barrier to quick promotion to leading positions ”. Even the old bourgeois 
specialists, inherited by Bolshevism from the tsarist regime, must receive 
better treatment. Therefore, Stalin urged, “ the Bolsheviks must pursue 
a policy of attracting it [the intelligentsia] to us, and of (joncorning our- 
selves with its welfare ”. There was to be “ no more persecution of 
engineers ”. “ Specialist baiting ”, Stalin asserted emphatically, “ has 

always been considered and continues to be a harmful and shameful 
manifestation.” Presently a government decree gave engineers and other 
technicians the same high status as manual workers in industry, in the 
way of rations of food and clothing, the allocation of apartments and 
the privilege of admission to sanatoria and rest-houses. They were each 
to be entitled to an extra room for study at home. They were placed 
in a more fia-vourable class of income-tax payers by which their tax per- 
centages were reduced. Their children w'ere to be admitted to schools 
and colleges on the same terms as those of manual workers. 

“ A marked improvement ”, we are authoritatively told, “ in thi‘ lot 
of Kussia’s intelligentsia followed immediately. ... A large number of 
(uigineers were released from jail or recalled from exile, and few, if any, 
are [1932] being arrested. . . . Non-Communist physicians and technical 
men have been promoted to high positions of trust. Many engineers are 
being awarded the Order of Lenin, and other soviet distinctions. . . . 
\Vhere previously the intellectual hesitated a hundred times before lifting 
his voice in complaint, he has now been endovred with new courages, and 
every government oflice lends him an attentive ear. Punishment for 
' production risks ’ is now frowned upon. This practice w^as the bane of 
the engineer's life. Suppose a specialist believed that a certain district 
was petroliferous, and decided to sink a w^ell in the hope of striking oil. 
Tf he failed to find it, he might easily have been accused of deliberate 
anti -government sabotage. The consequences, at times, were un})leasant. 
Now [1932] every state spokesman declares loudly that production risks 
are desirable and useful, and indispensable to industrial progress. The 
natural right of unfettered initiative lias been returned to the engineer, 
in a recent speech, Nicolai Krylenko, Commissar of Justice, endorsed the 
princijjle of (^quality between factory workers and engineers ; and told of 
a case in which he had dismissed, and then arrested aprovincial prosecuting 
attorney for taking legal action against several engineers without sufficient 
incriminating evidence. . . . Even more noteworthy as an indication of 
fair weather for the intelligentsia is an article in the official Moscow 
Izvcstia by Arnold Soltz, a member of the pivotal central Control Com- 
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mittee, and one of the leading legal minds of the USSR. ‘ We are not 
accustomed to value the human being sufficiently Soltz declared. ‘ To 
withdraw men from important posts in industry and civil service by 
arresting and sentencing them without adequate justification has caused 
the state tremendous loss Soltz complained. He condemned the practice, 
and thereby implied a criticism of the authorities, who have deprived 
soviet institutions of thousands of indispensable employees by thrusting 
them into prisons on the slightest provocation, and keeping them there, in 
true Eastern fashion, until tliey could prove their innocence — not until 
the state could prove them guilty.’’ ^ 


Trial of the Mefro-VieJeers Emjmocrs 

It adds to the bewilderment of tlie student of soviet policy to find 
that, notwitlistanding )Stalin’s pronouncement of June 1931, and the 
manifest cliange of attitude that it produced, renewed outbursts of per- 
secution of the intelligentsia almost immediately recurred. 

We need do no more than record the dramatically staged criminal 
prosecution, in January 1933, of six British and ten Russian engineers, 
togetluir with a Russian woman secretary, for alleged wrecking activities 
at power stations, accomapnied by consjiiracy, espionage and bribery. 
This case became of world ini])ortance owing to its immediate consequences. 
lUie British Ambassa.dor manifi sted at the outset a resentment, for which 
there was no diplomatic justiti(;ation, at British engineers being even 
suspect(Ml of finy ciiminal o Hence, let alone being prosecuted ! He 
peremptorily demanded their immediate discharge without trial. What 
made mat bus more difficult was t he very undiplomatic action of the 
British Government in ])ublicly threatening to impose an embargo on all 
imports from the USSR, should any one or more of the Brit ish defendants 
be found guilty and sentenced by the Supreme Court of the USSR. After 
this public threat, as might have been foreseen, the Supreme Court found 
the t‘vid(mc(‘ of guilt, supportcul as it was by manifold confessions, con- 
vincing in sixteen out of the seventeen cases. One of the British defendants 
was acquitted. Three otlnu's, though found guilty, were sentenced only 
to immediate e.xpulsion from the USSR for a j)eriod of five years, whilst 
the other two, who had elaborately confessed their own and their com- 
rades’ guilt, were (;ondcmned respectively to two and three years of 
imprisonment. The British Government, without even waiting to consider 
the verbatim stenographic reports of the evidence that were promptly pub- 
lished, imposed the embargo which had been so precipitously threatened, 
and by which — followed as it was by a counter-embargo on the other 
yide — practically all trade between the two countries was stopped. The 
pecuniary loss thus caused to individual British manufacturers and ship- 
owners was at least comparable wdth the inconvenience inflicted on the 

Machine/^ and Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer, 1932, pp. 228-229 ; see on this 
Red Virtue, by Ella Winter, 1933, p. 76. 
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Soviet Government. This irrational outcome of regular judicial pro- 
ceedings, taken in proper form before the highest tribunal of an independent 
sovereign state, was endured for over two months. At last, when the 
Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs (Litvinov) visited London to attend 
the World Economic Conference, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(Sir John Simon) deigned to approach him verbally with a view to a 
settlement. The blessed word was immediately found in “ simultaneity 
It w^as agreed that the withdrawal of the two embargoes, and tlie release 
of the two prisoners, should take place at the same moment of time. 
Thus honour was saved, and an unfortunate international incident was, 
after substantial economic loss to both sides, at length closed.^ 

M'urder of Kirov 

Unfortunately the prosecution of the British and Russian engineers 
in 193,*^ did not stand alon(‘. The very jiext year witnessed the assassina- 
tion at Leningrad, by a dismissed employee (Nikolayev), of one of the 
[)rincipa.l members of the Soviet Government (Kirov, an old revolutionary, 
a mmnber of the Politbureaii, and secretary of tln^ Lejiingrad Committee 
of the Party). Tins vindictive miirder was immediately made the occa- 
sion of drastic- r(‘[)risals. Li Moscow and Leningrad, Kiev and Minsk, 
some two liundred Russians, including intellectuals suspected of coTinter- 
revolutionary activi(i(‘s, witii which the murder of Kirov was alleged to 
be coniu‘(t;ed, were promptly and jirivately tried by “ Military Com- 
missions ” of thc‘- Supreme*. Court, of the USSR. These summary trials 
wc;re held in seci'et, exactly as the}^ would have becui by the Ggpu, without 
the (](*fendants b(*mg allow(*d either legal assistance or opportunity of 
collecting wit.nesses in tlic'ir defence. The trials ended in more than a 
hundred of the prisoners being sentenced to df^ath ; and, as the usual 
privilege of making an ap])eal for clemency had been expressly abrogated 
in advance*, the ('ondc'mned men were, it was announced, instantly shot. 
The proccH'dmgs were taken, by order of tlie Soviet Government itself, 
by the newly fojmcd Commissariat of Internal AfTairs (Narkomvnutdel), 
in whic*h, as w^e shall presently ivlate,''* the Ogpu lia,d b(‘c*n merged. The 
same authority seems to liave ])een responsible for the secrecy maintained 
as to the evidence ; for the reason, it is allc‘,g(^al, that it imjdicatcid one or 

^ Thfise ])r()cc-ccl inf's vvons for works, tho talU of ovory logation and ovory 
Offioe, and looojved an immonso pross pnldicily all over iho world. Th(i Soviot Govern- 
mont iminodiatoly issuoil in English as w« 11 as in llusHian a verbaiini report of the eight 
days’ trial, exceeding a thousand j»tiges, in three volumes {TUp Case o/[ eighteen defendants] 
charged with W'rcchiug Activities in the, t^ovict V nion, etc. Moscow State Law^lhililishing 
House, 1933). The British Government puhlislied despatches, etc., as Omd. 42S6 and 
4290 of 1933. 

TIio principal defendant puldished a hook entitled Moscov), lU IJ- by Allan Monk- 
house (1933, 34S pi>.). Other hooks are The Moscov} Trial, by A. J. Cummings, 1933, 387 
pp., and The. Problem of the Moscoio Trial, hj' G. M.'. Keeton, 1933, 14.1 pp. See also 
World lievoluhon nvd the USSR, by Michael T. Florinsky, 1933, p]). 248-250, 253-254 ; 
and “ The Trial of the Engineers at Moscow ”, by W. R. Riddell, in American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal for December 1933. " T^P- 487-488. 
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other foreign government, with whom it was not desired to break off 
friendly relations. For half a dozen other persons, being old Bolsheviks, 
who were arrested for supposed complicity in what was alleged to have 
been a widespread conspiracy of the adherents of the Trotsky faction, 
including Zinoviev and Kamenev, with Salutzki, Yevdokimov, Savarov 
and Vardin, a different fate was reserved. At first it was admitted that 
the evidence against them was insufficient, and they were not brought to 
trial, but remained in charge of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs, for 
administrative exile to distant parts of the USSR. Presently, however, 
it was announced that further incriminating evidence had been found in 
the papers and confessions of the other defendants ; and these prominent 
members of the Communist Party were brought to trial. They were all 
found guilty, but in view of their services immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, and their personal acquaintance with Lenin, they were sentenced 
only to long terms of imprisonment. 

VVe are unable to interpret the proceedings of the Soviet Government 
in this case. The proceedings against the British engineers and their 
Russian colleagiuis in 1933 seems to have been initiated by the Ogpu 
without prior consultation either of the Sovnarkom or of the Politburcau. 
They may be })laiisib]y ascribed to the Ogpu being “ out of step ” with 
the Sovi(;t Govcrnmcuit, and possibly to a self-willed attemj)t of an organ 
thr(^atened with new forms of control, to assert its independence. Ihit the 
proceedings so precipitately institi.'ted in December 1934, after tlu^ murder 
of Kirov, were ijiitiated by tlie Soviet Government itself. The indictments 
against the several batches of defendants appear to have contained, under 
the common designation of counter-revolutionary activities, various 
different charges. A considerable proportion of the defendants, who had 
been arr(‘sted before the murder of Kirov, and had been under examination 
for several months, seem to have been guilty of cjitering the USSR 
illegally, and in possession of arras intended for no lawful use. Others, 
ordinarily resident in the USSR, were accused of conspiracy, in wliicli the 
Latvian consul at Leningrad was said to have been implicated, to commit 
terrorist assassinations, of which that of Kirov was to be only the first. 
The inclusion in the list of such impenitent opponents of Stalin’s policy 
as Zinoviev and Kamenev, and the combination of persons guilty of 
ill(*gal entry with those charged with conspiracy to murder Kirov, were 
open to misconstruction.^ 

It is one of the penalties of the secrecy to which the Soviet Government 

^ Tile iTuli(‘t.mc‘Tit of the defciidanta arrested at Leningrad, where the murder of Kirov 
is alleged to liavo been concerted, will be found in full in hiternaiiojial Press Corre^pondenc,e 
for January 5, 11)35. 'Che name paper contams the stateraont that “ the November issue ” 
of Za Jiossiyu, “ the 'White Guard iie\v8]>apcr of Belgrade [which stylos itself The Organ 
of the Central Administration of the Russian Nationalist Organration] . . . deliberately 
called for the ‘ n raoval ’ of Kirov in Leningrad ”, as well as of Kaganovich in Moscow, 
observing of Stalin that ho was too well guarded ; a specific incitement to murder which 
is said to have been repeated in other journals of the emigres. Louis Fischer, whose able 
articles in The Nation (New York) of May 8 and 16, 1935, afford the best analysis wo have 
seen, declared that ho had himself read this specific incitement to the assassination. 
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is addicted in such matters, that the world at large inevitably puts a bad 
construction on everything. The arrest and summary execution, after a 
single murder, of a whole multitude of persons of diverse antecedents and 
conditions, spread over a wide area, and explained on different grounds, 
could not but excite adverse comment.^ Even if it was justified by 
evidences of criminal conspiracy of which the public had no opportunity 
of judging, it had the appearance both of revenge and of a determination 
to take the opportunity of removing from the scene all the surviving 
opponents of the government’s present policy. It was widely interpreted 
as a deliberate manifestation of terrorism. We are concerned with it 
here only in its effect upon the intelligentsia as a class. To them it 
seemed making an excuse for a revival of the persecution wliich Stalin 
liad sought to bring to an end by his pronouncement of Jum* 1931. This, 
however, proved not to be the case. In July 1934, Vyshinsky, as Deputy 
(State Prosecutor, even issued an order to local prosecutors to cease 
making engineers and directors scapegoats for administrative failures. 
He strongly deprecated indisc-riminate prosecutions. He stated that he 
liad lately had to quash a large number of sentences wrongly pronounced 
hy (Siberian courts. He definitely forbade any further arrests of this kind. 


The Liquidafum of the Kolaks 

Tile persecution of the intelligentsia between 1928 and 1934 was con- 
lemporancous with an entirely separate and no less ruthh'ss d(M*.ision of 

^ One nianifestalion of tho popular condemnation of tliose proctuvlingH (hh leporicd in 
11(0 press) was a d(‘putation of protest, to the SovK't Amtxissador in London by the (Jeneral 
Loiinoil of tlio Trades Union Ck)ngre.ss and the Executive (kiminitlce of th(‘ Labour Party. 
(Jt IS not easy to imagine what tho Jh'itish Ambassador at Moscow would liave said t-o a 
dt putathdi from ilui All-Umon Uouncil of Trade Unions, coming to proti^st against tho 
trial and siuitenee by a Britisli (.ourt of Justice, of Englislirnen eonvie-ted of high tr(‘ason 
and conspiracy to munler !) Tlie Soviet Ambassador (ivan Maisky), wliilst expressing his 
surjM’isc at tlie imusual step, received the deputation with scrupulous pollt.en(^ss, and even 
supplied an explanation of tho judgments of the Siijireine Uoiirt. He said that the cjon- 
derniK'd men had been found guilty of ])rey>armg and caiTving out t.crrorist aids. The 
majority of them came from abroad and on tliem were found bombs, gnuiades, revolvers 
and other weapons. In Court they openly declared themselves eneniK's of tlu' Soviet 
Union, and also admitted the enmes which they w^ere charged w ith. In or(lina^^ circurn- 
stancos ", Mr. Maisky went on, " the persons arrested previous to the murder of Kirov 
w'ould probably be tried at differont times, and be subjei-tcd to ajijiroyinatc jmnishnuuits. 
The assassination of Kirov, howevi'r, has ealled forth the necessity of stnuiglheinTig tho 
means of eorn bating terrorism, and in connect ion wit.h t hese eireumst.aric(\s the Sf>viet 
autlioiities found it imporativi* to expedite the investigation of all ponding terrorist, casiis, 
as well as the trials in Court." After a referiuiee to the assassinations of the I’ving of 
Yugoslavia and the Freneh Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the, action taken by the League 
of Nations, Mr. Maisky pointed out that " it is universally knowni that the While Guard 
terrorists enjoy generous hospitality 111 certain Eiirojiean countries, wIkto they openly 
incite the committing of terroristic acts against, tho rojiresontat.ivcs of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and aic engaged in preparing su(!h acts. Notwithslandnig the fact that in tho 
ctmntncs adjacent to tlie USSR the strictest regime of passport and police control exists, 
the White Guard t-errorists eross unhindered from those couiitiies into th(^ USSR, with 
the object of fulfilling theur terrorist designs. Such a situation ought to liave aroused the 
indignation of all honest people " (Reports in The Times, Manc^hester Guardian and other 
British newspapers of January 3, 1935). 
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policy in the “ liquidation of the kulaks as a class We have already 
described ^ how the Communist Party wrestled with the problem of the 
shortage of foodstuffs, and we shall refer to it again in the chapter entitled 
“Planned Production for Community Consumption”,- Here we need 
only recall how, unlike the procedure of a dictatorship, the intellectual 
wrestling with the problem lasted for a couple of years ; how it took the 
form of a long-drawn struggle in endless meetings and debates, rival 
pamphleteering and news})aper controversy ; how it produced the most 
acute cleavage in the ranks of the Communist Party that had occurred in 
all its decade of governmental experience ; and how, at last, after inter- 
minable parleyings in committee among the warring fuetions, a decision 
was arrived at, against which a minority intrigued nnd reladled in such a 
way and to such an extent as to 1 ea.d at last to the ex})ulsion and exile of 
some of the most promiiumt personalities among the “ Old Pevolu- 
tionarit\s ”, The n(‘w polic.y thus adopted amounted to nothing less 
than a s(H*.ond agnirian revolution, even greater in magnitude tlian that 
of 1917-1918. The innumerable scattered strips and tiny holdings 
throughout th(‘. USSR wen* to be summarily amalgjimated into several 
hundriid thousand hirge farms, on which agriculture* (-ould be effectively 
rnecdianised. Only in this way, it was finally concluded, could the aggre- 
gate production of foodstuffs be sulliciently ineTeascul, within the ensuing 
decade, to meet the requirenuuits of the growing ]) 0 ])ulation ; to rescue 
from in(‘,vita,ble poverty the mass of tin* jieasanfs unable to produce (‘ven 
enough for their own famili(\s ; ai.d to build up a grain reserve adequate 
to provide against tin* periodical failure of crops, whilst m(‘eting tlie needs 
of d(*fenc,(* against the (‘vcu’-possiblo foreign invasion. 

This momentous Party decision- -iierhaps the most important since 
that of 1918 in favour of accuqiting the tcuins of peace dictated by the 
Cerruan Army -committed the Sovii't (h)vcrnmcnt, in axlditiou to aJl its 
other work, to a task of colossal magnit-iuh*, and difiicuHy. lh‘re we are 
concerned only with the fact that it incidentally involv(*d tln^ “liquidation ” 
of tJic last rcUKuning sector of individual ca})italists. Among the tvv(‘nty- 
fivc million jicasaut families th(‘re wi're, as w(* have* elsewhere des(Tih(‘d, 
three recognised grades, tlie poor (hedniaki), the middle (sej'edniaki) and 
the relatively well-to-do (kulaki). Of thes(* it was assnmi'd tliat the first 
could easily l)e persuaded to unite in the kolkhosi tliat would offer them 
prospeids of lai-ger shai-es than their tiny holdings had ('ver yiidded. The 
seeond grach*. could, it was supposed, for the most part, be won ovi^r by 
demonstration of th(‘. su(;eess of the kolkhosi. Put it was foreseen that 
an uneertain proportion of these middle peasants, including both the more 
energetic- and ambitious, aiul the more obstinate and prejudiced, would 
prove entirely recalcitrant. Finally, tlie relatively well-to-do peasant, 
who had managed to enlarge his holding by renting land, often joining 
with Ids farming a litth* trading and a persistent mon(*y-lending ; and 

^ Chapter 111. in Part T., Section 11., “ The Collective Farm 
2 Chapter Vlll. in Part II. “ Planned Production for Community Consumption 
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who had developed his cultivation with the aid of the agricultural coopera- 
tive societies, by himself acquiring a greater knowledge and through the 
employment of low-paid wage labour — in short, the much-hated kulak — 
would have to be “ liquidated as a class It can be inferred that it 
was actually expected that to carry to completion this new agrarian 
revolution would involve the summary ejection, from their relatively 
successful holdings, of something like a million families.^ Strong must 
have been the faith and resolute the will of the men who, in the interest 
of what seemed to them the public good, could take so momcuitous a 
decision. 

It must be rec^ognised that this liquidation of the individual capitalist 
in agriculture had m^cessarily to be faced if the r(‘quired increase of out put 
was to be ol)tained. To allow of a mechanisation of all the agricultural 
processes, it was indis])ensabh‘, not only that the scattered sti'ips and thiy 
holdings should be merged, but also that- no separate holdings should be 
allowed to obstruct the wid(‘ area of each collective farm. It was, it is 
true, not necessary in Russia, a.s it had been in the analogosus tatutory 
enclosure of commons in the England of ITfU) -1820, to d(*al always with 
whole parisli(‘s or manors. Bui at least each colI(‘(rtiv^e. farm needed a 
clear run of hundreds of acres, an area which might be irres])ective of 
villag(‘ or district }>oundari(\s, l)ut which inevitably involved the forcible 
removal of ;iny hohhu’ who r<‘fused (or was not allow(‘.d to) inerg(! his 
little farm in th(‘ now kolkhos. It w^as, we may say, not on this point 
thui the S(‘rious cleavugo of opinion in the (Wirnunisi- Party had arisen. 
None of the factions wislunl to show any mercy to ihc universally hated 
kidak. 

It is luird for the Ihiglishman of the present day to appreciate the 
abhorrence and hatred bdt by the Russian for tlie kulak. 1’o-day, in his 
“ liquidation ”, he ma-y scern only th(i exc.eptionally thrifty arul e?)ergeti(‘. 
p(Msant, wdio had raised himself by liis virtu<‘s out of the destitution of 
the thrift l(\ss and inca-]>abh' mass. But all si-udent-s of R-ussian rural life 
have, for the j)a,st haJf-(H*ntury or more, stigmatised the, kula-lc as a terrible 
op])r(^ssor of his poorer neighbours. Sbqmiak, in 1895, gave an ap])alling 
descripthm of tlie effects upon his neighbours of the kulak’s inveterate 
usury, and his virt.ual enslavement of the landless peasant. “ The 
distinctiv(‘ characteristic- of this class ”, Stepniak declared, “ is tin* hard, 
urifliiicliing cruelty of a thorougldy une-ducated man who ha,s made his 

‘ Tlu‘ niiiiKjical stnMijjtli of tin- kulaks was coiisiderablii. 8U‘})njak, in 1895, <)l)scrv(i(i 
that “ Ev(.t\ villago oomiiuine lias always three or lour rogular kulaks, as also some half- 
dozen smaller fiy of the same kidney. . . . They want neither skill nor indusl ry ; only 
promptitude to turn to their o^vn profit the needs, tlu* sorrows, the sufTeniiKs and the 
misfortunes of others ” {The liusman Pmsaniry, by Stepniak, 1895 ; English edition, 
1905, p. 54). 

This projiorlion, in some seventy thousand villages, corresponds approxiinatidy with 
Stalin’s t‘stiinat -0 in Xovt mlier 1928 that “ It has been yiroved that llie kulaks amount t-o 
about 5 p(T cent ” {Leninismy by Jo.sof Stalin. 1933, vol. ii. p. 164). It was this whol(3 
class, posHildy numbering a million household'^, that the Soviet (lovorniiKuit in 1928 was 
instructed to ' liquidate ” within five years. 
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way from poverty to wealth, and has come to consider money-making, 
by whatever means, as the only pursuit to which a rational being should 
devote himself.” ^ “ The kulak ”, wrote an able German observer in 

1904,^ “is a very interesting figure in rural Russia. . . . There is no 
doubt that the methods used by this usurer and oppressor in the peasant’s 
blouse have not been of the cleanest. . . . The conspicuous position he 
now occupies came about during the last twenty or thirty years. . . . The 
‘ village eater ’ ... is the natural product of a vicious system. . . . 
Utilising the unpropitious condition of their fellow members of the com- 
mune [they] made one after another their debtors, next their hired 
labourers, and appropriated for their own individual use the land shares 
of these ecionomical weaklings.” Dr. Dillon, whose testimony is of 
unimpeachable authority, declared in 1918 that “ this type of man was 
commonly termed a kulak, or fist, to symbolise his utter callousness to 
pity or ruth. And of (dl the human monsters T have ever met in 7ny travels, 
1 cayrnot recall any so maHynant and odious as the Russian kulak. In the 
revolutionary horrors of 1905 and 1917 he was the ruling spirit — a fiend 
iiKJarnate.” ^ Many illustrative examples of relentless economic oppres- 
sion by kuhiks may be gathered from Russian sources.^ Yet the kulaks 
as a class may be said to have done no more than would have been con- 
sidered “ sound business ” by the individualist economists of Victorian 
England ; namely, h.abitually to take advantage of the economic weak- 
ness of those with wliom they made their bargains ; always to buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the d‘;ar(\>t market ; paying the lowest wage at 
which they could hire the services of those wdio begged for (iinployment ; 
and extracting the utmost usury from those who voluntarily accepted 
their loans. 

But whetluu' the successful peasant was a good or a bad member of 
rural society, the Communist Party was determined that the USSR should 
not follow the example of France in permanently establishing a class of 
peasant projirietors. The experieiu^e of the ]:>receding seven years, during 
which only ou(‘ or two per cent of the peasants in the whole USSR had 
voluntarily joined the various kolkhosi, in sjute of these having been 
expressly favoured in grants of credit and remissions of taxation, showed 
that a miu'di more determined effort was re([uired. Within the first year 
after Stalin’s enuuciat ion of the new policy, the second agrarian revolution 
was already in lull swing, with summary expulsion from house and home 
of those objectors whose holdings stood in the way ; coupled with con- 
fiscat'ion of their ])i‘opei'ty, and forcible removal of themselves and families 
to new localities. At the same tame, taxation was differentiated in such a 
way as severel}' to peiialise the individual peasant holdi?ig, even when it 


^ The Russian Pcasnntn/, by Stopniak, 189.') (English edition, 1905, p. 35). 

^ Russia, her ami her Weakness, by Wolf von Schierband, 1904, p. 120. 

^ The Eclipse, of Russia, by E. J. Dillon, 1918, p. 67. 

* for instance tlie convincing story of a woman peasant in the pamphlet Collective 
Farm Trud, by Eudoxia Pazukliina (Moscow, 1930). 
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did not stand in the way of a kolkhos, merely in order to convince its 
owner that his position would soon became unendurable. 

At first the new agrarian revolution went ahead at a rate surpassing 
all expectation. The First Five-Year Plan had provided for the amal- 
gamation, each year, of 20 per cent of the peasant holdings. But within a 
year no less than 55 per cent of them had merged tlieir holdings in collective 
farms. There were nothing like enough tractors and other agricultural 
machines ready for such a rapid development, and great discontent arose. 
The Central Executive Committee (TSIK) reported that something must 
be done to allay the unrest ; and the Central Committee of the CJommunist 
Party instructed Stalin to deliver the speech which was circulated over all 
the USSR under the title “Dizzy with Success”. In this lie sharply 
rebuked the local committees and officials for their excess of zeal. He 
insisted that joining a collective farm was to be an entirely voluntary 
decision of each individual peasant ; and that, far from depriving such 
voluntary recruits of the advantage of the property that they brought in, 
the kolkhos authorities ought to allow a reasonable equivalent for this 
addition to the common stock. He declared that any member who 
wished to withdraw must be allowed to do so upon reasonable terms. 
The result was that the aggregate membership of the kolkhosi at once fell 
off by nearly one-half. Collectivisation thereafter proceeded with less 
precipitancy and more discretion. But it continued without a br(*,ak 
until, by the end of 1933, about 65 per cent of Ihe peasant holdings had 
become merged in over two hundred thousand colh^ctive farms, which 
yielded more than three-quarters of the aggregate harvesl- of the whole 
USSR for the year. In those })rovinces in which the formation of kolkliosi 
had been specially pushed forward, comprising nearly the whole of the 
area on which more wheat is normally produced than is required for local 
consumption, it could be reported, at the end of 1933, tliat the liquidation 
of the IvTilak had been substantially completed. 

It is, we think, to be regretted that no statistics are accessible, and not 
even a descriptive report has been published, as to the manner in which 
this enforced diaspora of probably some hundreds of thousands of persons 
was effected. We can form no estimate of the number of cases in which 
practically the whole property of these families was confiscated, or was 
sim})ly taken over by the kolkhosi, which, as kulaks, they w(?re not allowed 
to join, or membership in which they stubbornly refused. Wo can form 
no idea as to how many of them could accurately be described as kulaks, 
or persons guilty of economic oppression of tlieir less successful neighbours ; 
and how many were merely obstinate individualists who, whether or not 
their separate cultivation of their little holdings had been successful, 
resolutely declined to merge these in the colhictive farms. We do not 
know to what extent or by what means their cases were investigated, 
before tliey were forcibly ejected from their homes. We have been 
unable to learn how many of these peasants were removed to prison, or 
(as is specifically alleged) deported to the lumber camps in the northern 
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forest areas, or employed on public works of railway or canal construction, 
or taken on as labourers at such gigantic industrial enterprises perpetually 
hungry for men as Magnitogorsk or Chelyabinsk, or sent to the Donets 
Basin to work in the coal-mines, which have been ecpially suffering from 
shortage of labour force. Nor is there any account known to us of the 
conditions under which these hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children have had to live in this process of arbitrary removal and resettle- 
ment, nor any estimate of the mortality involvcnl in tlioir displacement. 
So far as we are aware the Soviet Government has not deigned to reply 
to the numerous denunciations of the cnudly on a gigantic scale alleged 
to have been perpetrated by its agents ; nor published any explanatory 
account of its proceedings in this summary licpiidation ’’ of so large a 
proportion of its citizens. In fact, almost the only thing publicly known 
is that travellers throughout the southern parts of the USSR have, during 
the past few years, repeatedly witnessed in the railway stations groups of 
weary and disconsolate men, women and children, witli no more belongings 
than tln^.y could carry, b(‘ing shepherded by arnunl guards into trains 
carrying tlunn to unknown destinations. Tlie sum of hunuin sufftn-irig 
iiiVolv(!d is beyond all computation.^ 

TJie proc(‘dure on wliicJi the kulaks were got rid of was peculiar, 
Decre(‘.s of the USSR Sovnarkom declared that the kulaks as a class were 
to be liquidated. Up and down the country th(‘ batraks and bedniaks, 
the landless and the poor peasants, with such of the senMlniaks (th(‘, middle 
peasants) as clioS(‘. to attend, held village meetings, and voted that such 
and such ])oa,sanf.s of their village were kulaks, and W(M‘e. to be dispossessed. 
We have already quoted the testimony of the American journalisl. long 
resident in the USSR as to the seriousness and stuise of res])onsibility 
with which the m(M*tings that sh<i attendefj eanu' to their d(H*.isions, and 
as to the belated attempts made by Jiigher authori(i(‘s to moderate th(‘ 

^ A coiiijiotent ol)S('rv('r writes in I93.‘{ : “ Two snceessfiil hardworkuif^ peasants who 
wer(‘ (iertainly not kulaks, and boUi of whom J kn«‘vv. liad heon taken from their houses 
at two o’clock in the morning and deported to an unknown (omj)ulsory kiTiour district 
witliout any eliarge being made against them. Their land hatl heeii contise-ated and their 
families had been lefl destJtuto. . . . The majority of his villagi' was eollectivised, hut 
the eollectiv(‘-farm organisation had refused to iiieJiKh* him. Ih* had Ix'eri a more pro- 
spiu’ous ])ea.sant and had omydoyed agrieultiiral labour, therefore he was disfraiiehised 
and not/ allowed to take jiart m tlie (‘olleetive farm. ‘ »So you s(‘c, 1 am a deporlei* like' you 
arc ’ (Ibis \\as the day alter the Mos(*ow Tiial coneludcd), ‘ hut. lie eontmuod, ‘ there is 
a diiTeriuiee— you go Jiome to order and yilenty : for us our only way out is closing the 
windoA\ and ojiening the stove ; in that way one goes out without, the yiains of di'atli l>y 
starvation ’ ” {Moitcoir, lUIJ by Allan Monkhouse, 11)33, yiyi. LM!)-220). 

The same observer descrihes the kulaks at Chelyabinsk iii .Tamiary 1932 : “ 1 yiaid a 
visit to the syieeial station where agents were taking on woikers for Magnitostioi. . . . 
I'hr majontf/ of uvfortumiU’ work-sccker.s' were kulafcft who had hern dr priced of their 

land and their property,, and had been expelled from their viJlayen. In many eases their 
families aeeomymniod them. Their ydight rcmindetl me of the Volish ri'fugees in Moscow 
ill 1910. ’J'he older otk's were oliviously too terrified to talk, and v\ould say very little of 
their feelings and their exyieriiMues. Two eliildren earne to ask for assistanee . . . and I 
heard a y>it ifiil tale of destroyed village life, broken homes and tlu' LSisareh for emydoynient, 
which liad become the lot of these yicasants ” ( 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouse, 
1933, p. 190). 
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harsh judgments that were come to.^ As to how the decisions were put 
in operation we have no record and no direct testimony. But we venture 
to transcribe a passage from a recently published work of fiction by a 
writer who was an eye-witness of much that Jic describes. We do not 
give this as evidence. But, even if not to be relied on for details, the 
novel certainly expresses the spirit with which the expropriation was 
carried out : 

“ Timothy, stately and liandsome like his mother, rose from his place. 
He wiped liis red lips beneath the downy youtliful moustaclie on a clotli, 
screwed up his insolent, bulging eyes, and, with the ease and assurance 
of the best concertina-player in the village and the favourite of tlu? girls, 
said with a wave of his hand : ‘ Come in, take a seat, respected authorities.’ 

“ ‘ We have no time to sit down,’ said Andrei, drawing a sheet of 
payier out of tlie bundle he held. ‘ Citizen Frol Damaskov, the m(*<"Aang 
of poor peasantry has decided to eject you from your house and confiscate 
all your property and stock. 80 finish your dinner and vacate the house. 
We’ll draw up a list of the property at once.’ 

“ ‘ Why so ? ’ 

Frol put down his spoon and rose. 

“ ‘ We are destroying you as a class,’ Demka Ushakov explahu^d to him. 

“ Frol went out of the room, his leather-soled felt boots creaking, and 
came back with a pajier. 

“ ‘ Hert‘’s my certificate. You signed it yourself, Kazimdnov.’ 

‘‘ ‘ What certificate ‘i ’ 

“ ‘ To show that I gave up all the grain consignment.’ 

“ ‘ This lias nothing to do with grain.’ 

‘‘ ‘ What do you want to send me out of my house for and confiscate 
my goods ? ’ 

“ ' The poor peasants have ])asscd a decision, I told you.’ 

‘ There’s no such law ! ’ screamed out Timothy. ‘ It’s robbery ! I 
shall go straight to tlu‘. District Exeeaitivi' Committe(‘, papa., Wlicu'c.’s 
the saddli'. 'i ’ 

“ ' If you want to go to the Executive Committee, you can walk 
there ! I won t give you a horse,’ said Andrei, sitting on tlie edge of the 
table and taking out pencil and paper. 

Frol’s torn nostril went blue and his head began to shake. Suddenly 
he collapsed where he stood, moving with difficulty his swollen, blackened 
tongue. 

‘ Sons of bitches, sons of bitches, robbers, cut-throats ! ’ 

“ ' Papa, get up for Christ’s sake,’ wept the girl, tugging at her father’s 
arm-pits. 

“ Frol recovered, rose, lay down on the bench and simply listened 
while Demka Ushakov and tall, shy Mikhail Ignatenok dictated to 
Razmetnov ; 

^ THctaiorship and Democracy, by A. L. Strong, 1934, p. 2(57. 

R 2 
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‘‘ ‘ One iron bedstead with white knobs, one eiderdown, three pillows/ 

“ ‘ Two wooden beds/ 

‘ A cupboard full of crockery. Am I to tell you all the crockery ? 
To hell with it/ 

‘‘ ‘ Twelve chairs, one long seat with a back to it/ 

''' A triple concertina/ 

“ ‘ Tm not going to give away my concertina ! ’ 

“ Timothy tore it away from Demka. ‘ Leave it alone, squint-eye, 
or ril break your nose for you/ 

“ ‘ ril punch you so your mother won’t be able to wash it off. . . / 

Comrade Zakharenko, District Representative of the GPU, 1 here- 
with hand over to you the kulak, Borodin, Tit Konstantinovich, as a 
counter-revolutionary and treacherous element. While making an 
inventory of his property, he officially made an attack on Comrade Davidov, 
one of the 25,000 mobilised workers, and managed to hit him on the head 
twice with an iron bar. 

‘‘ ‘ In addition to this I certify that I saw in Borodin’s possession a 
rifle, Russian type, which, owing to circumstances not under my control, 
I was unable to obtain, being on a hillock and fearing bloodshed, and 
which he managed to throw away without us seeing. When found, it 
will be handed to you as material evidence. 

“ ‘ M. Nagulnov, Secretary of the Gremyachy Nucleus of the All- 
Russian Communist Party (B), Holder of the Order of the Red Banner.’ 

“ They placed Tit in the shed. He ask(id for a drink and called Nagul- 
nov to him. The latter only shouted from the porch : 

“ ‘ What do you want ? ’ 

“ ‘ Makar ! Remember ! ’ cried Tit, waving his bound hands lilvo a 
drunkard. ‘ Remember ! Our paths will cross again ! You have 
trampled me under, but afterwards it will be I who will do the trampling. 
I shall kill you ! This is the grave of our friendship.’ 

“ ‘ Off with you, counter-revolutionary swine ! ’ shouted Nagulnov.” ^ 

How many kulaks were summarily expropriated in this way, stripped 
of all their possessions, and turned out of the villages, w^e cannot say. 
But this was not the only cause of their “ liquidation ”. In 1931 and 
1932, concurrently wdth the widespread partial failure of the harvest 
that we have described, many peasants, both members of the new kolkhosi 
and non-members, obstinately refused to cultivate their holdings ; limited 
their sowing to a small proportion of their land which they thought would 
yield a crop large enough for their owm maintenance ; wholly neglected 
the weeding, and when the grain ripened limited their reaping to the 
minimum that they required, and left the rest of the harvest to rot on the 
ground. The result was that, when the drought interfered with their 

^ The Soil Upturned, by M. Sholokhov (Moscow, 1934), chap. vii. pp. 71-73, 80-81 ; 
also published in London, 1935. 
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estimates of yield, many peasants in the Ukraine and in the North Caucasus 
found that they had nothing to live on during the winter and spring. 
The Soviet Government, after remitting taxes, and in some cases bringing 
grain to the starving, decided that it was impolitic to feed these recal- 
citrants in the holdings which they had refused to cultivate. They were 
deported, either as individual families or, in some cases in the North 
Caucasus, as whole villages, to places in which they could be saved from 
starvation by being employed, as on ‘‘ relief works ”, at bare subsisteiice 
wages. Tens of thousands of the men were put to work on the construc- 
tion of the Wliite Sea canal. Others were sent to swell the labour force 
building the new cities of Chelyabinsk and Magnitogorsk. How many 
hundreds of thousands of families were thus, between 1930 and 1934, 
forcibly torn from their holdings, losing all that they possessed, we are 
unable even to estimate. 

We have no wish to minimise, still less to seek to justify, this ruthless 
expropriation and removal of the occupiers and cultivators wlio were 
stigmatised as kulaks, any more than we do the equally ruthless expulsion, 
little over a century ago, of the crofters from so much of the Scottisli 
Highlands, or the econmnic. ruin of so many small-holders that accom- 
panied the statutory enciosure of the English commons. The policy of 
compulsorily substituting sheep-runs and large farms for tiny holdings may 
liave been economically sound in the one case as in the otlnu'. Tlie Soviet 
Government may well have been right in concluding that only by a wide- 
spread amalgamation of the independent peasant lioldings (oidd any 
general mechanisation of agriculture be made j)ra.ctical)le ; and tliat only 
by such mechanisation could the aggregate production of foodstuffs be 
ma(h' e(jua,l to the nation’s requirements. In fact, the* partial failuri'- of 
crops in 1931 and 1932 (though, as we hav(‘ alr(‘ady explained,^ far 
removed from anything to be properly called a, famim*) brought many 
thousands of small peasants within reach of actual starvation ; and it 
may well have seemed that, in these eases at any rate, not hing hut removal 
could save them from death at tlie next failure of e-rops, or ev(*n Ix'fore 
the next harvest. It is, indeed, not so miieli t lie po]i(*-y of removal that 
is open to criticism, as tlic manner in whieJi it appears to have been 
carried out, and the unsatisfactory conditions of lib* into which the 
victims seem to have been, witlioiit judicial trial or a,ny (dfetjtive investiga- 
tion, arbitrarily deported.^ 

^ Chapter IIT. Section 11. in Part I., '' The (^uUe(‘tivo Farm 

“ W(5 liave been told of a groiij) of deported kulaks having boon, under very comfort- 
less conditions, employed as laboureis on the Turksib lailway coristnuition works. On 
tlie completion of their particular task, the engineer in ehargci is rejiorted to havm suggested 
that the Avholc group should be as.signed an adequate amount of vacant lirnd, and set up 
as a kolkhos by themselves, where they could utilise their agricultural skill in doing all 
the work of cultivation, Avithout employing any wage labour. We do not know whether 
such a suggestion has anywhere been acted upon. Something of tin* .sort may have been 
elfected by a “ colonisation and settlement plan ”, under a sjiecial All-Uiiiori S(‘ttlement 
(kimmission, promulgated in August 1933. It had been experimentally put in operation 
in 1932, in connection with the deportation of whole villages of (Cossacks from the North 
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The Activities of the Tcheka and the Ogpu 

Notwithstanding the immense and long-continued sufferings which 
were the incidents of War Communism, the civil wars, the famine of 1921, 
and the liquidation first of the Nepmen and then of the kulaks, it is, we 
suggest, impossible to avoid the conclusion that, during the whole period 
from 1917 to J935, the Soviet Government has received the support, not 
only of the couple of millions of members of the Communist Party, but 
also of th(^ bulk of the workmen of the towns and the mining districts ; 
of those employed in the transport services ; of the hundreds of thousands 
enrolled in the K(;d Army, and, although with many exce})tions, even of 
the liosts of ])easnnts throughout the greater part of the vast area of the 
USSR.^ We hav(^ already described the ubiquitous political education 
and propaganda by which the Communist Party has won and maintained 
its unquestioned lea,(lership.^ Here we have to notice the eff(*ctive use 
mad(‘., during the whole period of the liquidation of the landlord and tin* 
capitalist-, and of so many of their intellectual supporters, of widespread 
r(q)ressioii, and dra,stic punishment of every counter-r(‘ volutionary ” 
activity. The main instrumcmt of this “ terrorism ” has been an extensive 
organisation of th(‘ nature of a secret police, known successively as the 
Tch(»ka and the Ogpu, and in 1934, as we liave mentioned, merged in tlie 
new Commissariat of Int(‘rnal Affairs (Narko'tHV'ni(tdcl). 

Tcirrorism by a secret police force is, of course, in Russia, no new thing. 
Like so mucJi else, it may be traced to Peter the Great, if not to Ivan the 
Terrible. Put its cff(H.'tive organisation may be said to date from the 
forma, tioii of the corps of (/c/u/ur /aerie, soon after the revolt of the Deka- 
brists in ItS'Jf), subject to the notorious “ TJiird Section ’’ of tlie (‘ourt 
“ chancery under Nicholas the First. Notwithstanding various so- 
c-all(*d reforms, tlie organisation continued substaiitjally unchanged in 
scojH* and method, under the name of the Okhrana, down to the revolution 
of Februa,ry 1917, when for a few months it disappc'ared in the loosening 
of all gos^('rnm(‘nta.l authority. Kerensky, however, soon found th(‘ need 
for sonn* such national force of political police, and was taking steps t-o 
resuscitate the Okhrana, when the October revolution swept him and his 

CaucasuH. The lu'w c()l()iiics are in sintabli* agriniltural ciiHlrictH in Hit' .sniithorn pari of 
(Siberia (soi' The 'Piinrs. August 31, 1938). 

^ Tbo liolsluAik inajonty \mis not only most conspituous. but also bas been most 
continuously elbu tivc, in and about' Leningrad aiu] Moscow. Bui even in 1917, thi* Bol- 
sheviks eonunaiuh'd a majority of votes t hroiighonl-' llussia jiroper. A competent, observer 
reports that “ theie is no doubt tliat, in Central Biissia, the majority of the population 
welcomed the Revolution. 1 was amazed to discover, from a study of the statistics of the 
elect loiiH for the (kuistitucnl. Asscmlily, taken on an orthodox democratic basis, that the 
Bolslieviks hatl polled a clear bo fier cent of all the votes cast in Northern and fVntral 
Russia, inclinling Moscow, Petrograd and the North -^AVstern and Wcst-(Vntral areas. 
TJiey -were outvoted in the richer outlying parts of Russia, the l^krainc, the South, the 
Caucasus and Silx'ria, where the Social Revolutioiiarica predominated. These regions they 
have slowly comiuered, thanks mainly to tho folly and brutality of the ‘ White ’ Generals ” 
{Th(' liusstan Wor/cers' Fepiiblic, by H. N. Brailsford, 1921, p. 110). 

® Chapter V. in Part 1., “ The Vocation of Leadership 
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projects away. Lenin and his Sovnarkom were promptly driven to the 
conclusion that, without a similar organisation, the new government could 
not cope successfully with the counter-revolutionaries rising up all around, 
often in communication with the invading armies.^ Jn June 1918 the 
Sovnarkom willingly accepted the recommendation of Felix Djerj insky, 
one of their most trusted colleagues, that the spasmodic and irregular 
activities of the inchoate force of secret police, which had begun almost 
immediately after the seizure of power, should be denititeJy organised 
under an Extraordinary Commission to deal with Counier Revolution, 
Speculation and Sabotage ” — a title immediately shortened to Tcheka. 
By a decree of November 7, 1918, Djerjinsky was made president of this 
board of fifteen tried and trust ed Bolsheviks, upon which much the same 
exceptional powers were conferred as those formerly wielded by the 
Okhrana. The new body, although not re-engaging any of the personnel 
of the old (Iklirana, adopted the same methods of s])y ing and delation, 
oral examinations and secret trial. It wavS, ah first, even less controlled 
than its predecessor, which had been directly subject to the Tsar's Ministry 
of the Interior, wdiereas the Tcheka was responsible only to the Sovnarkom 
as a whoh‘, which had not the assistance of an organised depart imuit. 
Moreover, the Tcludai took upon itself, from the first, th(‘. power to punish 
even by death those counter-revolutionaries whom it discov(U’(‘d w 
flar/rantr dehvto ; whereas the Okhrana had professedly no pow(U‘ it.self 
to inflict any punishment whatever — a fact which, if we may Ixdit^ve (‘ven 
a hundredth part of the allegations made against it, did not j)revent it 
from detaining persons indefinitely in jirison, sul)jecting them to Hogging 
and otluT physical violence, and summarily deporting them to Silx*ria. 

li. is unfortunately impossible for anyone to tell tln^ story of the years, 
1918 -1922, during wliich the Tcheka wiidded uncontrolled it-s t remendous 
powers, under which no man’s life was safe. Like everything (‘Ise in that 
grim (fine, the Tcheka was drastic, uncontrolled and ruthless. Its 
arbitrary arrests and summary executions ; the horrors of its nerve- 
racking investigations and secret tribunals ; the wiih'.spread anxiety and 
gloom (paused by its network of spies and their almost cont/inuous delations 

^ “ Lenin istjuod a ilncreo on Doeombnr 11, 1017, deolat jn^ 1 h(' Kadets ‘ a party of 
enoniios of the j)Oople ’. Tlio directing members of tlic party bi'caine liable under this 
decree to trial by the revolutionary tribunalH. Lenin then wrot-e a rneniorandum. on 
December 10 or 20, to D. L. Djisrjinsky, containing the draft of a general decreii for com- 
bating counter-revolution and Habotage. He suggested that the (^inirmssariat of the 
Interior should, with the aid of house (commit tees, asHunuj supervision of all the bourgt^olHie, 
the larulowners and the wealthier classes. In the category of persmis belonging to the 
we-althior c1h.ss(\s was included everyone with an ineoiiii* f)f fiv(* liundred roubles a month, 
or more, or wdio possessed town projierty, seeiirities, or money to the amount of more 
than a thousand roubles. Such persons, and also all eiTUiloyces in banks, investment 
firms and other institutions, woie required to submit to the liouse (jominitteos information 
concerning their incomes and occupations ” {Tjenin, Red Director^ by G. V^ernadsky (lU.'ll), 
]). 190). See also Ecminmic Policy of Soviet Russia, by Paul Haensel, p. 27 ; La Revolution 
Russe, dc Fernand Grenard (Paris, 1933) ; Souvenirs d'un Comnnsmire dn J*euple, VJ17~ 
JOJSi, translated from the Gennan edition, by J. Steinberg (Paris, 1930), ('specially chap, 
iii. pp. 86-97 ; and Mon Amhassadc en Russie Sovietujue, JU17- 1019, jiar J. Noulens (Paris, 
1933), voLs. 1 . and li. 
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— all this has been described sensationally in dozens of books in several of 
the languages of western Europe. There is, we fear, no reason to doubt 
the reality of the ‘^Red Terror ” any more than that of the “ White 
Terror with which, wherever the White Armies held sway, the Red 
Terror alternated. But with regard to any particular incident, the 
evidtmtial value of the greater part of the mass of lurid literature on the 
subject is of the slightest. Very naturally these volumes betray intense 
bias. They are full of hearsay evidence ”, and of unsupported allega- 
tions and unsigned letters, wholly unverifiable. No archives have been 
published, and no such publication is ever likely. Accordingly, the world 
will never be able to explore, and still less to judge witli any accuracy, 
even a fraction of cruelties that marked the fiivst few years after the 
October revolution, any more than it can properly estimate those inflicted 
by the Whit(i Armies in 1918-1920, or those of the tsarist repression from 
1907 to 1912.1 

In 1922, when all tlje successive warn liad come to an end, and civil 
order was substantially restored, the Tcheka itself was, in an attempt to 
dispel the anxi(‘ty and fear of the public, ostensibly abolished. But it 
had, with all its brutalities, proved too useful iin instrument for any 
government willingly to dispense wdth its protection. It is one of the 
worst features of a. desperately fought civil war that it hardly ever ends 
in any genuine p('ace within at least one generation. Governments can 
terminate*, hostiliti(‘S against other governments, and make peace with 

^ I'lic sani(‘ warmn.« to the reader it* f;»vcn in Mr. W. H. Chamberlin’s latest volume, 
liussia's Iron Age, lOSo. “ Many of ihe books which profess to expose the G.P.IJ. are so 
grossly (‘xaggerated and uninfornK'd that they are worse tlian worthless from llie factual 
8tand])oint ” (p. ICO). 

Those liking sensational literature may find useful lh(^ following sample list : Stberia 
and the hlxile (System, l>v George Kennan, with extmisive bibliography and appendices 
(2 vols,, IS!) I) ; The Orhrana : the ]\uss}an i<ecret PoJice, hy M. 1. Vassilycv, the last chief 
of the police under tin* Tsar ( I !),‘1(), ,‘120 ])j).) ; The Tenor in Jtvssia : on Appeal to the British 
A’ahon, by I’linci' P. A. Krojiotkiii (100!), iv and 74 pp.) ; Tcheka, the story of the, Bolshevist 
Extraordinary Commission, hy J. Alinip (1910); Tsehe.ka • der Sfaat im Stoat, hy G. 
PoputT (1020, .‘100 ])]».), translali'd as The Tcheka, the Bed Inquisition (1020, 1108 pp.) ; 
En prison sons la inn in jusse, par L, Nadeau (1020, 247 p]).) ; Tcheka, materiaux ct docAi- 
inenis, par Y. M. ('hernov et. 10. Pierrcinoiit (1022, 305 ]ip.) ; The Bed Terror in Bussla, 
by (Sergey Petroiich Melgounov (102.5), w'lth lengthy hibliogiaidiy, translated as La 
Tern ui Souge en Bussie, IV IS- 21 (1027) ; Moscon sans voiles ; neuj ans de traiail au pays 
des Sonets, pai d. DouilhO. (1928, 240 pp.), translated as Moscow Unmasked. : A Record of 
Eine, Years' 11 (;r^- and Ohsirvaiion in Soviet Russia (1030, 223 pp.) ; Expert in the 
Set vice of the Sonet, by M. 1. Lai sons (1020) ; In the Clutches of the Tcheka, hj’^ B. Ceder- 
holm (1029, ,‘140 pp.) ; In the Toils of the, Ogpu, hy Dr. Karl Kindermann (1033, 288 pp.) ; 
The Methods of the Ogpn, by Vladimir Brunovsk-y (1031, 235 pp.) ; Das Soirjeiparadies, 
von W. W. Anlonois (1031, 175 jip.) ; Ugpu : in der llolle. der Tsehe.ka (1932, 222 pp.) ; 
Die Verscki'orung gegen die Welt, von kXsad Bey (1032, 250 pii.), translated as Secrets of 
the Ogpn (1!)33); Die Tseheka hci der Arheii, von Gregor A. Agabekow (1932, 207 pp.) ; 
Souvenirs d un Coniniissaire dn Pciiple, 1VI7—19J8, par J. Steinberg (1930, 250 pp.) ; 
Escape from the Sonets, by Tatiana Tchcrnavina ( 1 933) ; ‘ ‘ Life in ( Joncentrat ion Cam ps in the 
USSB ”, by Miuhinir (hernavin, in Slavonic Review (January 1034, pj). 387-408), amplified 
in / Speak for the Silent, 1)V the same, 1935 ; “ Government hy Terror ”, by W. H. Chamber- 
lin, in Atlantic Monthly for Oedohor 1934, and ” The Evolution of Soviet Terrorism ”, by 
ihe same, in Foieign Affairs, October 1934, resumed in Russia's Iron Age, by the same, 
1935, and in his Russian Revolution, 1917- 1921, New^ York, 1935. 
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each other, because, of the citizens themselves, neither victor nor van- 
quished has to go on living in close intermingling in daily life. When, as 
in the USSR, millions of men and women had spent years in more or less 
overt hostility, ranging from the ordinary quarrels of town life to actual 
guerilla warfare, arising out of embittered class hatred which the issue 
of the fighting did nothing to dispel, it was inevitable that monarchist 
and communist, bourgeois and proletarian, Menshevik and Bolshevik — 
in short, revolutionary and counter-revolutionary — should continue not 
only estranged but also mutually resentful. The conquerors, in particular, 
were without belief in the loyalty of the conquered to the social order 
that had emerged from the ruin. There existed, moreover, a swarm of 
common criminals who, under cover of one flag or another, practised 
theft and embezzlement, rape and murder. It must be reraembered that 
there was at that time, in the vast area of the USSR, no organised force of 
“ preventive police ”, such as most western nations had, during the 
nineteenth century, equipped themselves with. Even the cities j)ossessed 
no local constabulary equal to maintaining order or preventing burglary 
and street robbery, let alone suppressing any treasonable conspiracy. 
Thus, it was not altogether without reason that, in 1922, coincidentally 
with the institution of the New Economic Policy and with the establish- 
ment of the USSR itself, a new organisation was created having much the 
same funct ions as the Tcheka, under the new name of the “ Union State 
Political Administration”, a title immediately abbreviated to^Ogpu,^or 
GPU (Gay Pay Oo). The Ogpu had the same head (Djerjinsky) as 
the Tcheka ; and much the same personnel. The change amounted, in 
fact, to no more than the continuation under a, new name, oji slightly 
improved lines, of an organisation which, however hated and feared, 
had proved its effectiveness.’ 


The Organisation of the Ogj)u 

The Ogpu is to-day, under a second new name, an organisation of 
great magnitude, extending to every corner of the USSR. “ Its nature ”, 
we are informed, “ is twofold : first, a divison of secret agcnits circulating 
unknown even to one another : second an open, uniformed personnel of 
officers and men, who have distinctive uniforms, special barracks, the best 

^ For the GPU, amid a wild and liiiiiriant crop of denigrating ref(*.rcncos without 
authority, there are few aourcos of trustworthy information to which the studoni can be 
referred. Zelitch {l^ovict Adminifitralion of Or imhial Law, Pd31, pp. .34, 40, 12!), 1,35 and 
193) gives precisely its origin and summarises its legal jiow'ers. We hav(* found the most 
illuminating description of its activities in the volume, Working for the Soviets, liy W. A. 
Rukoyscr (1932). This Canadian expert, working in soviet industry, saw ^ groat deal of 
the GPU organisation and its criminal prosecutions. Rqually trustworthy testimony, not 
dissimilar in efiect, is given m Moscow, J911~J0-33, by Allan Monkhouso (1933), pp. 274- 
275. Soviet Russia (by W. H. (^hambeiim, 1930, chap, xviii. p]). 387-40,3, “ Liberty in 
tlie Soviet State ”) gives a carefully phrased and seemingly trustworthy account of the 
institution. On leaving the USSR permanently the same author has written more 
adversely to the Ogpu ; see his subsequent publications cited in the footnote on p. 474. 
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quarters in Russia, whose annunciatory signs, with the letters OGPU 
above, cause an involuntary shudder even in the passing foreigner.” ^ 
The whole department was, down to 1934, directed by the board of fifteen 
commissioners, who shared the administration among themselves, either 
individually or in collegia, subject to the decisions on matters of principle 
taken by the plenum. Great authority was given to the president, who 
was habitually in communication with the Sovnarkom. Djerjinsky is 
stated to have personally controlled everything down to his death in 
1926, even after he had added to his work the presidency of the special 
commission for dealing with the homeless waifs, and that of the Supreme 
Economici Council. He was succeeded as president of the Ogpu by 
another ikdish nobleman, Menzhinsky, whose grasp of the oifice is r(‘ported 
to have weakened with advancing years, and on whose death in 1934 a 
thorough reorganisation was effected, and Yagoda, Djerjinsky’s closest 
(jollaborfitor, becam(? president of the Narkomvnutdel. 

On the (‘xcMuitive side the work is done by half a dozen distinct dtrpart- 
ments, namely : (1) the operative or general (00), which supervises the 
whole, and directs the movements of the staff, including the brigade's of 
special troops ; (2) the foreign (INO), which watches tlie macliinations 
of the emiijrcs and otliers a])road ; (3) the economic (EKU), dealing with 
industrial offences, esj)ccially sabotage, bribery, counterfeiting and 
smuggling ; (4) the transport, inspecting passports, and maintaining ordc'r 
on railways and steamboats ; (5) the Red Army, keeping a vigilant eye 
on symptoms of disaffection or att'mipts at seduction in the armed forces ; 
and (6) the sc'cret service (SO), for detecting counter-revolutionary t(*n- 
dencj('S in the USSR itself. There are public offices of thi' GPTI (now of 
the (^ommissariat. of Internal Affairs) in all cith's and other c.oiisiderable 
urban cent-n'.s in the USSR, ofttm at the railway station, to which any 
traveller is n'comniended to apjffy in difficulty ; wlu're infornuition, advice 
and assista,nce are court(‘()Usly sup]>lied on any subject whatever/'^ These 
()tlic-(',s kee}) a constant w’atch u])ou their several localities ; ready at a 
mom(Mit’s notic(‘ to intervene in the supy)ression of riot or disonh'r, or in 
case of need to support the local constabulary (called militia). In any 

^ WorJeinff for the Soviets, by Itit' Canafliaii asbestos export, W. A. Rukeysor, 1932, 
p. 44, 

“ “The Anierieaii working iii Kussia will pr()bal)ly lliid the GPIT to be at all times 
to him a irieiid 111 lioed. When I raiisjiortatioii is diflieult (whieli means praetiealiy always) 
the GPU will giv(^ him sjmee reserved espeeially for that organisation. Should trouble 
arise eom ermiig his passports tlie GPT^ will alw'ays he found willing to help. Slioiild he 
feel hims('lf ])erseeiited or hindered by his trust ollieials, Uomniunists or non-CVnniimiiists, 
the all-dreaded (JPU can be relied upon to alleviate the difiieiilty. The (U^U forms a sort 
of liaison organisalioii between foreign tcehnieians .and Uussian eo-worki'rs . . . among 
the Russian ])eople of to-day only the mem tiers of the GPU have nothing to fear from 
eontaet with foreigners ” {]Vorkintj for the Soviets^ by \A'. A. Rukey.ser, I!)32, p. 44). 

In the USSn, alone aiiumg civilised i ouiitnes, the word “police”, now common to 
nearly all languages, is never used. We are told that this results from the universal fear, 
hatred and eontenijit inspired by the tsarist police. Wliat would he in England the local 
constabulary force is, in the USSR, termed the militia. The word police is never applied 
either to the uniformed force or to the secret service agents of the Ogpu. 
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local calamity, sucli as a railway accident or shipwreck, flood or fire, they 
supply whatever protection or assistance is required. Within reach there 
is everywhere a detachment of the organised military foice of the Ogpii, 
parallel with but, down to 1934, not included in the lied Army ; at hand 
at every place of eiiti*}' into the U8SII to give force; to the Customs 
administration and, in fact, stationed largtdy on the frontiers ; but ready 
to start at a moment’s notice to co])e with any armed revolt or serious 
riot. 

The less public side of the GPU organisation is still maintained in all 
its ubiquity, in(;luding its very extensive secret service of spi(‘s and investi- 
gators, who are, in the main, unknown even to each other, and who 
ostensibly pursue, by way of camouflage, all sorts of occupations enabling 
them to keep other people under constant observation, flow far this 
secret service of the GPU difiers either in magnitude or in the minuteness 
of its (‘spionage fi'om tliat maintained by most other governments, about 
wliicJi litt K; is said, we have no means of estimating. The GPU p(U'haps 
difiennl from aiuilogous organisations elsewdiere chiefly in its combinaf jon, 
in one and the same body, at any rate down to its reorganisation in 1934, 
of detective functions with those of trial and senterH;e. The extensive 
stair caine to includ(^ a, strong and professionally qualified lt;gal depa,rtment 
wdiich provided its own j)ro(‘urators, investigators and courts of judgi's 
which, as it was claimed, and not (‘ffectively denied, dealt with offenders, 
though alw^ays in camera, and without the assistance of advocacy, with 
just as much regard — however this may be estimated — for law, (widence 
and (‘xtenuating (drcumstances as the ordinary soviet tril)una1s.^ 

'Idle primary function of the GPU is to “ maintain the revolution 
b}^ sup])rc‘ssing all couriter-n^ volutionary activities ”, including not only 
what w(‘ should call treason and sedition, but also espio]jagc‘ and any sort 
of conspiracy with tlie enemies of tin; soviets ; aiiy form of banditry ; 
any riot or Sfu-ious ])ul)rK; disord(*r ; and tin; destruction or misappropria- 
tion of any form of public property by sabot-age or otherwise. An 
invidious feature is the loosemvss of tin; definition, wliich enables anything 
to be thought “ counter-revolutionary ” that is of tin; natun^ of resistance 
to the policy of the government for the time b(‘ing. At diff(‘rent dates 


1 All of tho (ilI’U in its reor^aniHcd f(»rm aro slill HiMTot -a iiraclico 

abliorrc'nt to iiiodtrn .students ot judieial proe.eedings — irnpufeetly jii.stified by the 
analogous sessions iii canieru of otluu courts, or by tlie jiloa that it is as much against 
])ubl]e policy to publisli llui details of counter-revolutionary activities as it is those of 
spies in war -time, and a any time tho.se of smugglers of prohihited drugs or of dealers m 
pornography, all of whf a are, «*ven in Grisit Hritain, Franco and tho Ihiitod States, fro- 
qiiently tried without Ih* presence of the jiress and tho public. It is, wo hedicve, incorrect 
to assert that thi‘ (IPU c indemns and execulos without trial. Jiatterly, at least, whenever 
the accusation is such as to warrant a sentence, there has always been a tormal trial, and 
a quite smaoiis weighing ol evidence, though not noccssurily with any actual confrontation 
of the defendant by the wil nesses, and ni'vei with the assistanci' of advocacy. There are 
(at least usually - we cannot spiiak of cases of urgency) opfiortunities for ajipeal if) higher 
aiithonties of the pro\ nice, or even to .Moscow ; hut sucli ajipeal is only to higher collegia 
of tho Cl PI.' itself ; never to tlie llSSli Supreme (’ourl, although there may be eventually 
a petition for clemency to the highest soviet authorities. 
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mere passive membership of the defeated factions of the Constitutional 
Democrats (Kadets), the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries has 
been accounted a serious crime. At all times it has been extremely 
dangerous for anyone to be even supposed to be in correspondence, how- 
ever innocently, with Russian emigres in other countries, many of whom 
never cease intriguing for the “ independence of the Ula*aine or of 
Georgia, and who still claim to maintain staffs in France and organisations 
of thousands of officers and men in Manchuria and the Balkans, ready, 
on any signal, to invade the USSR. Latterly the greatest danger has 
seemed to be the ubiquitous kidak, and his machinations against the 
collective farms. “ The anti-soviet elements of the village ”, reported 
Kaganovich to the Communist Party in January 1933, ‘‘ are offering fierce 
opposition. Economically ruined, but not yet having lost their influence 
entirely, the kulaks, former white officers, former priests, their sons, former 
ruling landlords and sugar-mill owners, former Cossacks and other 
anti-soviet elements of tJie bourgeois-nationalist, and also the Social- 
Revolutionary and Petliira-supporting intelligentsia settled in the village, 
are trying in every way to corrupt the collective farms, are trying to 
foil the measures of the Party .and tlie Government in the realm of 
farming.” ^ 

It is, indeed, plain that any action whatsoever of which the Soviet 
Government thought fit to disa])prove could be brouglit within the juris- 
diction of the Ogpu, and can now be brought under that of Narkoinvnutdel, 
merely by ascription of “ counter-revolutionary ” motives or intentions. 
Unfortunate^, as little is authentically known of the procedure and 
severity of the thirteen years of the Ogpu as of the three years of its pre- 
decessor, the Tcheka, or the half-ccntiiry of their common ancestor, the 


' Rc})ort of Kajraiiovioh on Ilcsolution of ilie Joint Pt^nniu of the' (Vntral Coininitteo 
and tho (Vntnd (\»ntrol (Vnnmiasion of tin' (yomininiiHt Party, in Moscow Daily News 
(woekly odilion), .January 20, 1033. T(» the Baino andionco Stalin (»i)served that. “ our 
ooinrad(‘S of tho liavo n(»t boon able to reatJjust tla^ front oi tlie striigplo aj^ainst the 

kiilaka and have failed to realise that tho physiopjnoiny of the class onomy in the villages 
has ohangod, and tliat our tactics must oliangi‘ ao(;ordingly in order to bo sucicossfiil. . . . 
Th('y S(‘(ik tho class oiiimny outside tho (jolloetivo farms ; they expect to find liim with the 
face of a brute, with big toet/h, a thick nock, and gun in his hand. They seek the kulak 
Hiioh as we know him from our postiTs. But such kulaks have long since disappeared. 
Present-day kulaks and thoir agents, (irosont-day anti-soviet olemonts in tho countryside, 
are to a large extent ‘ (piiet, sweet almost ‘ saintly ’ people. One does not have to look 
far from tho eolleciive farm for kulaks ; they are right inside the eolloetive farm, and hold 
positions there as Avarehouso managers, business managers, bookkeei)ers, secretaries, and 
soon. . . . [Tho kulak J will never say ‘ down with the eolloetive farms ’. They .are ‘ for ’ 
collectivt‘ farms. But they carry on sabotage and wrecking in the eolloetive farms, which 
will not do them any good. They will noA’^er say ‘ doAA'n Avith tho grain collections ! ’ 
They are ‘ for ’ grain eolleetions. They ' merely ’ resort to demagogy, demanding that 
tho eolleetiA'o farms should form reserves for live-stock, three times as much as is necessary, 
that the eolloetive farm should organise insurance reserves, three times as big as is neces- 
sary, that tho eolleetivo farm should distribute for public feeding from six to ten pounds 
of grain per day for each worker, and so on. It is obvious that after such ‘ reserves ’ and 
distribution for public feeding, after such roguish demagogy, tlie economic strength of 
tlu^ eolloetwe farm would be undermined, there would be nothing left for grain collec- 
tions ” (ilioACmt? Daily News, January 18, 1933). 
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Okhrana. There can, however, be little doubt of the terror that was 
caused by all three institutions among innocent and guilty alike. It is, 
we think, an objectionable feature that this very terror lias been and 
apparently still is a deliberately chosen means of deterrence. An excep- 
tionally qualified witness ^ has recently put on record his opinion that 
“ the Ogpu themselves circulate*, fantastic tales of the tortures and punish- 
ments which it is alleged are employed in their prisons and places of 
detention. When the new headquarters of the Leningrad Ogpu were 
recently completed, a terrible rumour was circulated tlirougliout the city 
regarding an elaborate mincing-machine in which it was alleged that the 
GPU destroyed their victims before washing their remains out into the 
Neva. Although 1 am convinced that there does not exist tlie slightest 
pretext for this rumour, it was nevertheless firmly believed by tliousands 
of Leningrad’s inhabitants. In Moscow one frequently hears fantastic 
tales of physical tortures to which the Ogpu are reputed to subject their 
victims. Many of these alleged tortures completely eclipst* the horrors 
of the Spanish Inquisition, but it is my own convic'-tion that such metJiods 
are not us(‘-d by the Ogpu. . . . The Ogpu have a detiniU* purpose in 
circulating such wild stories of their methods, and there is little doubt 
that, when they delain their own nationals for questioning and examina- 
tion, the mere existence of t hese rumours is in itself sufficient to so terrify 
their victims as to make them comply readily with the examiner’s demands, 
without the Ogpu officers themselves resorting to anything other than a 
little exagg(n‘ated politeness and firmness.’^ 

It is, we believe, very hirgoly the manner in which tiie GPU carries 
on its work, even more than tin* ruthlessness of its s(mtences, or any actual 
injustice in its opt'rations, tliat creates such an imjuession on the public. 
There is something ghastly in its inveterate secr(*,tiven(*.ss, even down to 
tlu^ detail of making nearly all its arrests in tlie dead of night. The public 
hears nothing until a brief nol ic(i in the newspa[)ers informs it that a death 
seiit(‘iice has bi‘(*n carried out. Thus, in a case in which a- mill had been 
burnt down, and three important (*ngincers wen^ accused of UTuhifmed 
“ counter-revolutionary activities ”, three judges elaborately tri(*d the 
case, in secret, for several days on end. “ The sentence was d(*ai h by shoot- 
ing. Ijater the case was a})peal(*d . . . the verdict was sustained. Still 
later, with the condemned ineji’s wives fighllng for tlunn like Trojans, the 
case went to Mos(*.ow. The sentence was again upheld. The G PU swallowed 
them up. A German in Sverdlovsk told me that, as is usual in all such 
cases, the new\spap(*T had merely a litth* item : ‘ December 31 at midniglit, 
the death sentence by shooting was carried out on engineers So-and-so by 
the Ogpu ’. 

“ There are two peculiarities of these GPU sentences. First, it is said 
that the convicting prosecutor must execute the sentence himself. Second, 
the condc'mned are not lined up against the wall to be shot. T}i(*y are led 
from their cells ostensibly for another interview. ... As the doomed 
^ Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkbouso, 1933, pp. 274-275. 
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man, all unknowingly, walks between his guards, he is shot as mercifully 
as possible : tlie bullet usually goes into the back of his neck at the base 
of the brain. ^ A third peculiarity about these sentences is significant. 
Notices in the newspapers notwithstanding, oftentimes the sentence has 
never been executed at all ! (I do not refer to open commutation or 
pardon.) Ofiieially dead, the prisoner still lives to continue his work for 
the soviets, abiding night or day in the GPU dungeon, and working the 
rest of his time. Good ex].>erienced engineers are now too scarce in Kussia 
for many still to be shot promiscuously. They must be kept working 
for the idan.” ^ Similar testimony is borne, by one who has had excep- 

^ This detail, eontiirned by other tesi.irriony, appearn lo have been derived from the 
practice of the Okhrana. “ The execution was i(‘gularly carried out by sliooting in the 
Teheka luiilding : a revolver aliot was fired into the back of tlie neck” {The Ckhranay 
by M. I. Vaaailyev, 19110, p. 299). 

If the death jienalty is to he retained for any ofrerices, there is much to be said, if not 
for pi'rmitting thi‘ criminal at any time voluntarily to enUu* a lethal ehamb^r, at least for 
causing death siiddonlv, instantaneously and unexpectedly. 

^ S(^e the voliiriK' \\' orici ng the Sotnels, by VV. A. Uukeyser, 1992, p. 182. We our- 
selves happened in 1992 upon a eonlirmatory iiieident. [11 an important city we lonnd, 
ocjoupying tin; best room in the best hotel which we thought had been ies(*rved for ns, a 
Russian sjieeialisl. who had been senteneed to a long term of imprisonmenl^ for counier- 
rovolutionary activities. H(‘- had served only a small ]iart of his term vvhen tin* pre>5idciit 
of the trust for which he had work(‘d, feeding Hoveridy the loss ol this exiiert sc^rviee, 
ohtaineid the favour of his reh'ase, and his re-assignment to the factory, with permission 
to live with his wife at the hotel. 

An American ohst'rv'er records .several instances of similar tn'alment . ‘ A grafting 
(iontraelor, vnIioih 1 imd* in jirison in 1924, was in 1991 in an important oxeentive jiost. 
lie had beim sent to Conti al Asia to take part, in a big devid()[)inent ot llax cultivation, 
and had made good. 'Tlie famous (niim»*-‘r-])i‘ofeasor Kani/-in, simtencid 111 tlie famous 
Prom I’arty trial, was not k('pt in gaol, hut si'ui back to his leetiin'-room eveiy day, at 
first/ under guard, and tlien iinatten<l(‘d. lie lost his house, his autoe.iobih' and his ])n‘stige, 
blit not Ills ]ob. If he eontinmvs to do that w(dl his ])r<‘Ht.igi‘ will rid/urn ” {In VltK.e of 
ProjH, liy llariy V. Ward, 11*99, ])]). 91-92). As already mentioned, none ot the persons 
found guilty in this trial was a.-tually executed. One of them, a. miMln-al ])ra(;lit loner 
who was eondcMiined to deatli, was acting as jirison dr»etor. living with his wife in a eom- 
foi'tabki flat, al the Sa]iorosehe ])rison cadoiiy when this was visited in 1999 {Sonet Husi^nd 
Fight, s Prune, b\ Li'iika von Koerls'i. 1994, ]ip. 29-94). 

” Recently ideven thousand rouhU'S were aw'arded for good work lo one of the (‘ngiru'crs 
who, about eighteen immths before, hail been eonvie1-ed and si'iitenet d ior satiotage. Tie 
had bei'ii scuit back l.o work iindei siirveillaiiee. ami iiiadi' good {itnd. j). 40). ” Pour 

men in a civil a.v latioii factory weri‘ arresteil for wrecking. Tht'V were given ten-year 
se-nteiiees. A year later thev wert' all amnestied, given l(),0()0-r()ul>k‘ bonuses tor good 
work done, and sent hack to work without a stigma ” {Hed Virtue, b\ Ella W inter, 1999, 
p. 70). 

Other cases have Iuhmi jmblicly referred to: ” In the Meiizliinskv Kaclory No. 99 
[Moseow^J, which lias received several high rewards from the Sovc't Oovernmeiit for oiit-- 
standnig aelnevamienlH, former wTcekers, who had been eoiwieU'd in court in tlieir day, 
have taken an active part jn the struggle of tlie workers for a high tempo and a high 
<j[ualit> of produclion. . . . Some tif the ‘ luu'oes ’ of the Shakhty vvrt‘ckers trial are now 
successfully partKipating in the dev elopiiient of the eastm-n eonl and metal tiase, and 
displaying great ireative initiative ” {Nnv J\Iethodf> (f ll raVv, Neir Method.s of Leadership, 
by 9. Crabe, C\) 0 ])erativ'e Pulilishing Society of Poreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 
1993, p. 57). 

A sjK'eially remarkable instanee was given on the opening of the first hlooming-mill 
eonstriieted in the Izhorsky Plant. “The jireseiK'e of two members of the eonvdeted 
group of engineers who nnr ivs])onsible for the design and eonstniclion lent a touch of the 
di amat ic to the em-imiony. J I climaxed two distinct features ot soviet life, t he high acliicv'c- 
ments of the niaehine-iuiilding industry, and the changing vuewjioint of the engineers 
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tional opportunities for studying the operation of the GPU— Mr. Allan 
Monkhouse — who goes so far as to state, “ I very much doubt whether 
many of their reputed victims are ever shot 

It is, of course, only the worst cases in whicli the death penalty is even 
pronounced. The great majority of the persons arrested by the GPU are 
now either promptly transferred as criminals for trial by the regular courts, 
or, if tlieir action is regarded as only mildly couiiter-revoliitionary, they 
arc discharged, after brief deteiiiion, with a warning. Ciphers may be 
directed to reside somewh(u-e outside the six principal cities. More 
dangerous political ofienders may be simply exiled to uncomfortable 
localities beyond the Urals or near the Arctic Circle. Long terms of actual 
imprisonment, ajjpear to be uncommon ; and when tlie victim gives 
evidence of repentance and willingness to abandon his past errors he is 
often released and given op] )ort unities of service to the state. 

More invidious was the practice, which seems to have been extensively 
resorted to after 1927, of relegating “ countiT-revolutionaries ”, and of 
forcibly deporting kulaks and other recalcitrant, peasants, as we have 
elsewhere described, to concentration camps or special industrial depots, 
wdiere tliey could be S('t to hard labour in return for a, bare subsistence. 
It is with regard to the conditions in these t‘xceptional ])]aces of confine- 
ment, as distinguished from tin* regular prisons, that the gravest accusa- 
tions Inive been made against the Ogpii. The worst of those places was 
from 1921^ (and j)erha])s still is) the vast aggregation of prisoners, alleged 
to number many tens of thousands, u])on the shores and islands of the 
Wliite S('a., betw^etni Kem and tlie ancient. moruistcTy of Solovetsk. Here 
the miseries of a rigorous ('lirnate W(‘re aggravated by a cruel administra- 
t.ion by brutal jailers, in which every kind of t.orment seems to hav(‘ been 
cmjiloyed. The terrilile report, s that reached tlu' westein world at last 
led to an otlicaal enquiry early in 1930, of which no report was (‘V(‘r pub- 
lished. How^ serious had })een the maladministration, under wliich 
imiuinerabh* ])rison(U'S had died, may be judged from the fact that the 
outcome of the enquiry was tlie summary shooting of many of the over- 
seers and warders, wdiilst many more' were dismissed or I'einoved elsewhere. 
By order of the t)g])u itself, in May 1930, the whole administration was 
reorganised, and largely reformed. The entire cstablishnKmt became an 
enterprise of economic (exploitation, the prisoneTS b(‘ing s(et to wcirk in a 
wliole s('ries of lurnlKT camps, fishing brigades and industrial fa(d.ories. 

formerly hostile to the soviet regime. . . . Jt8 history goi‘M tiack to May 19I10, wlion 
lepn'siiitatives of the 0(1 entruHled its design and construetjon to several wpcmalists 
held in eoMtiiK*nieiit for thior jiartieipation in the J’anizin-engineenu] lonnter-revolutionary 
aet]\ilie.s of the IndiiKtrial l^irty. ... In the I'arly eonh'rcneeH held between n^jn-o- 
sentatives of the 0(11*1^ and the engineers it was aseertained that the lattfU' were aiiKious 
to pro\o their loyalty to the Soviet Union carrying out any task assigned to them 
whieli fell AMthin the s(;opi‘ of their qualiHeations. They felt that they eonld cope with 
the designing of a hlooming-inill even though they had littl(‘ to guide thiiTiiselves by, either 
in materials or in exjierienee in this specific field ” {Moi^coiv iJdihj February 4, 

J933). 

^ Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouse, I9.‘k‘b jj. 274. 
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The conditions, we fear, continued to be inhuman ; but, if only in order 
to make the labour productive, the diet has been improved, and there is 
authority for saying that the prisoners were, after 1930, no longer beaten, 
tortured or killed. How many others of these special places of detention 
have been maintained by the Ogpu, with what number of inmates and 
under what conditions, is a carefully guarded secret ; and no one can 
hazard even a plausible guess at the present position.^ 

More fortunate may be the fate of the highly skilled engineers, of 
whom so many suffered in the various proceedings of the Ogpu. Many, 
if not most, of these were, as we have shown, neither shot nor kept in 
prison, but were directed to continue in the exercise of their profession, 
either under guard or under surv(‘illance. It is even reported, we know 
not with what accuracy, that the Narkomvnutdel, in succession to the 
Ogpu, maintains an extensive engineering office of its own, where a whole 
bevy of skilled ])rofessionals, und(‘,r sentence for various counter-revolu- 
tionary acts, are employed in working out plans for pulffic works or special 
machin(iry for AvJiich jmunaturc publicity is to l)e avoided, especially for 
the S(*rvic.(‘ of the Ked Army. 

It is to be noted that, with all the public fear of the GPU, there is now, 
we think, little or no sign of general disapproval among the four-fifths 
of the })eoy)le who are manual work(*rs in industry or agricuff aire, either 
of its (ioiitinued existence or of its vigorous activities. It is the intel- 
lectuals, esp(‘c.ially those who held positions under the tsarist reuime, wlio 
mainly suffer from distrust leadii g to trumped-u]) accusations. If, as 
may w('ll be the case, in justice and unmerited hardsliif) still occur, it arises 
from th(' suspicion in which th(\se survivors of the Impt'rial S(‘rvice con- 
tinue to be held. The average, workman, in tlic cities at any rate, 
thoroughly believ('s that it is t-o the vigilance* of t]i(‘ that is due the 

continiuMl existence of tlie Soviet State, which would oth(‘rwis(‘ liave been 
overthrown by tlu* innunu'rable enemies, within a,nd without, against 
wliom, as he b(‘licv(\s, the struggle has been so great, and is still incom- 
ph'tely succt'ssful. And this view, as we liave found, is taken also by 

^ All clab(»r;il;r dosc rijiticm of ilio imciciit monastery aiid plac‘(' of pil^riiiiagr* of Solo- 
velsk, as il. was in may Ih' fouml iii Frvv 1)\ W. Hcjwortli Dixon, 1S(>5. A 

U'lrihlc' account of the .sanit> ])la(v as a |M‘iia] aoillonuMit in ih gi\('n by an 

CHcapt'U priHonor. in tlu* artic-k* “ Lift* in Confonl.ration (^amps in the USSU ", by Vladimir 
(licrna viii, in Slnrouir Ih ticw for .laiiimry 1})C»4, pp. .187-lOS ; rtjju'aU'd in Ins Imok, 
1 Sp((th' f(>r iL(‘ Silcut (laio). Jt IS to bt* regretted that this lesliniony - ery natuially 
strongly buiHcd — mixt's up personal ob.servatioiuand ey]K‘rionee of conclitions that are, in 
all eoiiseience, bad enough, Mitli hearsa}' gossip unsup}>ortod by I'videneo, and with 
manliest ly exaggi'ialed statist leal guesses ineajmhlo of veritieatiou. Tiie aeeount would 
liave earned gn*ater weight if it had been confined to the very serious eonditions of whieh 
the author had personal knowledge. Jlis naive belief that, tins and other ]>enal settlements 
are now maintauu*d and eoiit inuously supplied witli thousands of deporU'd manual workers 
and l(*ebnieiaus, deliberately for the purposi* ol making, out id tins forced labour, a net 
pecuniary profit to add to the state re\enue, wiJl be ineredibk* by anyone acquainted with 
the economic residts of the chain-gang, or of prison labour, in any country in the world. 

Another description of the horrors of Solovetsk (on which, unfort unate*! \ , no reliance 
can be placed) will be found in chap. xx. pp. 2U0-21G of Secretes of the Ogpu^ bv Essad Bey, 
1933 . 
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foreign residents of candour and experience. “ In all fairness writes 
the one who has put into a book the most personal knowledge of the GPU, 
I must add that, wherever the GPU strikes, it is usually with reason. 
Perhaps the accusation is trumped up or exaggerated ; perhaps the 
particular incident leading to the arrest is but a pretext. Yet behind 
these possibly flimsy excuses, the GPU is practically dead certain that the 
accused was engaged in activities against the state. Wiien they do strike 
they strike sure and hard. Their case is practically watertight. If the 
charge is a minor one, and the man repents, he is released. However, 
many of the condemned men have admitted, fully and unrepeiitantly, their 
counter-revolutionary activities and flagrant sabotage. Witliout the GPU 
there would be no Communist Party in Russia to-day, no Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. Spies are shot in time of war, and Russia is admittedly 
at war. In Russia the greatest crime is justly that against the state.” ^ 


The Constructive Work of the 

During the past few years increasing attention lias been })aid to what 
may be called the constructive work of the Ogpu. Its prevemtive service 
has greatly imyiroved. On the railways, as in the streets of tin* great 
cities of the USSR, there is now at least as much securit^y against robbery 
with violenc;(i as in other countries. What is even more to b(* praised is 
the reform in prison administration that was started by Djeu’j insky, and 
has b<Mm maintained by his successors. 

The ordinary prisons of the USSR are maintained not by tin* GPU but 
by the sovnarkoms of the several constituent republics. The buildings are, 
in most easels, those inherited from the tsarist regime, and often still 
inadequately improved in san itation and amenity. But the ad rn iuistration 
is well si)okeii of, and is now apparently as free from physical cruelty as 
any prisons in any country are ever likely to be.^ But in addition to these 

^ iSoc tht‘ into ms ting account in Working for the tiovietSy by W. A. Jiub'eywer, 1932, 
p. 1S2. 

2 The present writers have liad no opportunity of investigating tho yirison system of 
any of tbo constituent rejiublics of the U8SH ; and they have; found no adequate sources 
of information asi to yircsent yirison conditions. But it may be recorded that a French 
avocat, ]*. Ouiboud-Kibaud (wiio was known to bo friendly to the USSR), wished, in 1927, 
to inspect the yjrisons. lie saw the Pcoyile’s (kmimissar of .lustiee of the RSFSR (Kursky), 
who at once acceded to his request, and obtained for him, by teleplione to llio Commissariat 
of tho Interior, tho complete list of some hundi’eds of prisons. M. Ouihoud-Rihaud w^as 
able to choose whichever ho yiloased, and w^as given written orders admitting him without 
notice to any of them, cither alone or wdlh an mtorjireter of his own selection. Ho tluire- 
uy)Oii visited many prisons, and found there, mixing with tho other convicts, numerous 
yiolitieal yirisoners (some whose death sentences had been commuted to long terms of 
imprisonment). He was able to have long conversations witli them alone, as they were 
free to circulate about the corridors, and many of them syioke one or other of the languages 
at his command. He found the jinsons, and the treatment of the prisoncu's, humane and 
rational, and far superior, in his estimation, to those of France. His long and inh'rcsting 
account ends with the conclusion, “ le regime penitentiaire en Russie sovietiqiio est humain 
et acceyitable ” {Oil va la Mussie ? par P. Guiboud-Ribaud, Pans, 1928, ohayi. vii., “ La 
regie penitentiaire et les prisons ”, pyi. 115-134). 

Even more informative, and equally laudatory, is the book, Soviet Russia Fights 
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government prisons, the GPU itself maintains at Bolshevo, in the Moscow 
oblast, a remarkable reformatory settlement, which seems to go further, 
alike in j)romise and achievement, towards an ideal treatm(mt of offenders 
against society than anytliing elsci in the world. This is an extensive estab- 
lishment, accommodating nearly a thousand inmates. It is situated on 
the pleasant country estate of an expropriated millionaire industrialist, 
wliere it combines manufacturing production with agriculture. It has no 
walls or locked gates interfering with the inmates’ freedom to leave. 
These, who are specially selected as likely to be reforrnable out of the mass 
of persons who have b(icn at least twi(;e convicted by the ordinary tribunals 
of the several constituent republics of petty larceny, or burglary or robbery 
with violence, are simply set to work at piece-work wages, to be spent 
freely at the various departments of the prison slioj) ; allowed to smoke 
and to talk, to e.njoy music and the theatre, and to spend their leisure, 
within reasonable- limits, as they choose. Tli(\y are, in fact, sliown that a 
life of regulated industry and rciciwation, with the utmost practicable 
freedom, is more pleasant than a life of crime and l)eggary. After a certain 
period they may invite tlieir wives to reside with them, and (jach family 
is set up on its owui hornesi-ead. Many refuse to lea,ve on the ex])iration 
of th(.‘ir scmtences, some find wives there ; and the colony steadily grows 
as a self-supporting mixed po])ulation, now nearing I3()()(), of convicts and 
freerncm.^ Nor does Bolshevo stand alone. There are in the USSR ten 
other reformatory colonies on the same plan. 

The GPU appears to be mad('- use of whenever the Sovi(‘t Government 
has a, difficult task i-o accomj)lKsh which transcends the sphere of an}" of 
th(' constitiumt republics. When, in 1925, the task was undert*a.ken of 
capturing and reforming tlie hundreds of thousands of “ honudess waifs ” 
— the sad product of the civil war and the famiiu'- it wa-s to the head 

Crime, by Loiika voii IvvK'iIkm- (HKll, 240 |>|).). wlio, ui 1032, wauden^d diiriiijr infuiy rnonUis 
over iiniiiinerable jjijscmy (otluM- than Ihoye for jMditical oifeiKh'rs) nil over the USSR, 
frc-elv eorivei'Miip vith tlu* priscniers without hd. or hjiidmiUM'. St>e also n Jus! tee, 

by M. S. (‘alleotl. New York, 10:{r» 

Otlitial repoils publishi'd by the Prisons IlejiartmiMit of Mie Uoiiiinissnrijit of the 
Interior of the RSFSR in 1032 record steady progress in the industrial training of eonv icted 
prisoiK'rs, ami their employnieiit. m firoduetivo work, particularly m titnlxu’- working, 
mctnl, leaihei', (luarrying, textih's and food industricvS, at which they (‘am >vag('s according 
to the trade union slaiulard rates, with the hours of laliour usual in those industries. The 
overhead ehargt's ])reveiit any ehiini to make oe<3iioniie profit, but tbo moral effect of 
regular ami espt*i;ially of purposeful oeeiipation is reported to be remarkably good. 

^ I'his prisoners’ colony of Rolshevm, some twenlA mih's from M(Wow, has been visited 
by many persons, including one of the jireHent' writers, with othcis bett(u- (|ualifiod to 
ajppraiso reformatory prisons. See for instance the description by 1). N. Pntt, K.C., in 
Fonrard. January 7, 11)33 ; that in lied Medicine, by Sir Arthur Nowsholme, K.U.B., and 
John A. Kingsbury. 1333; that, in Fonet RusNin Fights (hi me. by Li‘nka von Ko('rber, 
1934, pp. 9.'^-12() ; and that in The Uussuin Judicial System, by Harold J Laski, 1933. 

The theory on which it was established is now freijuently described in the soviet 
news])aper8 : “ CVime — Iheft. robbery, murder — is the result of socual and economic 
conditions. That was the jirnuapli^ which prompted tlie oiganisation of the Labour 
Commune. Remove the ]ieoplo from corru}>ting influences ; giv^e them the tyjio of work 
whiih will make an appeal to them , offer them a means of siibsisteiice — and they will 
not desire to lead a life of vagrancy on the streets ” {Moficom Daily New^. August 2, 1933). 
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of the Ogpu — the idealist fanatic Djerj insky — that the difficult job was 
entrusted. He was appointed president of a special commission to 
liquidate ” this formidable problem ; and he mainly employed for this 
purpose the only ubiquitous civil staff that the XISSR possessed, namely, 
the officials of the Ogpu itself. It was under this commission that 
Djerjinsky and the Ogpu established and maintained the institutions (now 
converted into reformatories for youthful offenders or orphan asylums) 
in which these hiiudreds of thousands of boys and girls were, in the course 
of tlie ensuing seven years, with a considerable degree of success, “ recon- 
ditioned ”, and placed out in the industrial world, where a remarkably 
large proportion have already made good as self-supporting and law- 
abiding citizens. 

In another direction, the Ogpu during the past few years has been 
engaged in many constructional works, partly as a means of employing 
the engineers, technichuis and manual workers whom its tribunals have 
condemned for counter-revolutiouary activities, and whose sentences liavc 
been commuted into terms of enforced labour. The total number so 
eraj)loyed is quite unknown . In many cases special liousing facilities have 
been arranged, for people working in this manner under guard, actually 
in tlie works wliich they were om])loyed. It lias been stated tliat Professor 
Ramzin, the central figure in the Industrial Party Trial in 19.‘U, wlio has 
spent practically the whole priod of Ids sentence employed in useful 
consulting-engineering work, wras during tlie greater part of the first year 
housed under guard at the El(‘,ctrosilia wrorks in Leningrad, in t-he house 
tliat in pre-war days was occupied by Krassin, then on(‘ of the directors 
of these works. The Ogpu receiv(‘s payment from industrial trusts for 
the services of technical men working in this manner, and pays a portion 
of the sums thus earned to the men serving under sentences. 

The latest- exanipli* of the con.structive work of the Ogj)u will strike 
the British or Anun’ican studimt of public institutions as even more 
remai'kable than its prison reforms or cliild-rescue work. WIkui, in 1929, 
it was decided by tin', Soviet Government to construct an artificial water- 
wav from Leningrad to the White Sea, this hug(^ operation wiis entrusted, 
not to a contractor, and not ('V(ui to one of the state department s or trusts 
dealing with heavy industry ”, or performing other feats of civil engineer- 
ing, but to the Ogpu. To tln^ Ogpu itself was given the task of engaging, 
organising and directing tin' whole staff r(‘quir(‘d, which seems t-o have 
amounted, at times, to over two hundred thousand. A large pro])ortion 
of the manual labour was jierformed by men who had beem sentenced to 
imprisonment by the ordinary courts for such offences as robbery, embezzle- 
ment, assault and homicide. To these there appear to have been added a 
considerable numlier of jiersons, some of them technical specialists, who 
had been scuiteneed by the Ogpifs owm tribunals for coiint(T-revolutionary 
activit ies ; and also a numbiu* of men de.ported from their villages as 
kulaks or recalcitrants whose holdings stood in the way of the forma- 
tion of collective farms. This heterogeneous host was organised into 
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companies and brigades under foremen and engineers, some of whom were, 
in the course of the work, promoted from the ranks. This industrial army 
was housed and fed and medically attended to, and moved from place to 
place, just as if it had been a military force. Yet it did not behave as a 
military force. These convicts serving their sentences rose to the height 
of the occasion. Jtealising that they were engaged on a work of great 
public utility, tliey were induced to enter into “ socialist competition ”, 
gang against gang, locality against locality, as to which could shift the 
greatest amount of earth, erect the greatest length of concrete wall, or 
lay the longest line of rails, within a given number of hours or days. It 
is, we think, not surprising that Maxim Gorky should describe this almost 
incredible experiment in glowing terms. In the Moacow Daily News of 
August 1 4, 1933, he writes : “ Out of the ranks of law-breakers of 15 years 
tliere was salvaged, in the colonics and communes of tlie Ogpu, thousands 
of highly qualified workers and more than 100 agronomists, engineers, 
pliysicians and tcclinicians. In the bourgeois countries such a thing is 
impossil)le. . . . How does the pro(‘,ess of reconstructing the now socially 
dangerous, but potentially socially useful, people on the Baltic-White Sea 
Canal show itself, and what are the measures employed ? The nondescript 
army of law-breakers, vandals and enemies are told : ‘ It is necessary to 
connect via canal the Baltic and the White Seas. You must construct a 
waterway 227 km. long, and you will have to work in the woods, in the 
swamps, tear down granite cliffs, change the course of turbulent rivers, 
and lift their waters up by means of sluices to a height of 103 metres. It 
will be necessary for you to dig up more than 30 million cubic metres of 
earth. All this work will have to be done in the shortest possible time. 
You will receive good food, good raiment, good barracks, and you will 
liave club-quarters and cinemas. The Government does not promise you 
anything b<'yond that. Your own work will ])rove your worth. . . 

‘‘ The army of prospective wrestlers with nature, not being of a 
homogtuieous social origin, could not all be of one mood. But it so 
happens that in the Ogpu’s correctional cam})s they t(‘ach not only 
reading and writing, but also political wisdom. Man is by nature quick- 
witted and it is very seldom that stupidity is conditioned by one’s physical 
make-up. More often than not, it is the result of bourgeois class violence. 
Among the tens of thousands there were many who at once grasped the 
importance of such a work for the state, and the physically healthy were 
eager to exert themselves. The wildly flowing rivers and the swamps of 
Karelia, her fields and woods covered with huge boulders — here was some- 
thing to struggle against.” ^ 

In the end, this huge work, which comprised every kind of engineering 
operation, was a(;curately measured up and rigorously tested, when it was 
found that the waterway, carrying sea-going vessels of considerable ton- 
nages had been completed well within the contract time, at a total cost 
for labour and materials below the estimate. The Soviet Government, 
^ Moscow Daily News, August 14, 1933. 
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quick to recognise how to make this success of value in the education of 
the public, celebrated the opening of the White Sea Ship Canal by giving 
decorations, not merely to the directing superintendent and his principal 
engineers, but also (the same decorations) to several dozens of the convict 
labourers who had excelled in zeal and good conduct. In addition money 
awards were made to a considerable number of the best workers ; and the 
remainder of the sentences of 12,484 of them were remitted, provision 
being made for their immediate admission to normal employment, jobs 
being quickly found in one or other of the numerous industrial establish- 
ments needing workmen in the various parts of the USSE. In addition, 
remissions of part of the remaining term of their sentences were made to 
59,516 others. It is pleasant to think that the warmest appreciat ion was 
officially expressed of the success of the GPU, not merely in performing a 
great engineering feat, but in achieving a triumph in huniati regeneration.^ 
Amid the flood of unverifiable denigration, and in the absence of 
authentic information, it is hard to come to any confident conclusion about 
the Ogpu of 1934, or of the new Commissariat of Internal Afl’airs (Nar- 
komvnutdel) into which it was in that year converted. We venture to 
infer, during recent years, a steady improvement in more than one respect. 
With the growing feeling of security the governing authorities of the IJSSE 
have been, on the whole, although not without nervous backslidings, 
relaxing the sternness of repression of those who, without intrigue and 
without active resistance, nevcrtludess by opinion and sympathy, still 
remain hostile to the present regime. Concurrent^ly, those very persons, 
without conversion to communism, have become increasingly convinced 
of the stability and, indeed, the permanence of the Soviet Government, 
whilst becoming reconciled to the better conditions of life and increased 
opportunities for responsible work that are now allorded to them. There 
is, ac(;ordingly, no longer the same justification for the difierence that the 
Ogpu seems to have made in the treatment of Menslieviks, So(;ial Itevolu- 
tionaries, anarchists and monarchists on the one hand, and of common 
thieves and })andits on the other. It appears to have been held, i n practice, 
that mere criminals could safely bo dealt w'ith exclusively with a view to 
their reform, but that political hostility was irremediiible, so tluit enemies 
of the regime had to be either exterminated or els(i i)ut away in prison or 
relegated to distant exile. In the period of prolonged civil war this view 
certainly led to a great many summary executions, of Wiiites by Reds 
as of Reds by Whites. It survived, through the ensuing decade, in the 
permanent suspicion of disloyalty with which, by the communist activists, 
and perhaps by the Ogpu itself, the intelligentsia were regarded. With a 
real increase in loyalty on the one side, we seem to notice a substantial 
decrease in the miasma of suspicion on the other. It is at least interesting 

^ The soviet newspapers during August 1933 contained long reports of these puldic 
celebrations ; see for summaries in English, Moscow Daily News for that month, notably 
August 6 and 17, 1933. The decree, signed by M. Kalinin as President of the Central 
Executive Committee, is dated August 4, 1933. 
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to find it definitely reported by a soviet writer that the Ogpu has lately 
begun to treat rebels and counter-revolutionaries on the same lines as 
common criminals, on the theory that, as man has been made by his 
environment, he ought to be reformed by change of environment, rather 
than punished. “ In the Karelian woods,” wrote, in the spring of 1933, a 
man serving a ten-years sentence as a counter-revolutionary, “ in the 
barracks of the technical workers, I first learned the meaning of real work, 
and what it means to be an engineer who has V)ehind him the persistent 
energy of a mass of workers who know what they arc working for. At my 
age 1 cannot philosophise much, but the idea of rehabilitating wayw'ard 
people by means of constructive labour is a wonderfully healthy and 
beautiful one. As for the practical application of the idea, let the two 
thousand sliock-workers who were rdeased in our district long before the 
expiration of their terms testify. As might liave been expected, all such 
heroic toilers were set free long before the expiration of their terms. But 
until th(‘n, for a period of some five hundred days, th(\se engineiirs were 
moving in the thick of a ‘ socially dangerous mass which knew that they 
wer(i counter-r(‘Volutionaries, y(‘t, though counter-revolutionarii‘S, they 
woiked unselfishly. . . . How did tlie kulaks work ? There w^as, for 
examph*, tlui ‘ Podl insky ’ brigade of District One numbering 32 kulaks. 
Th(‘- Iasi. 1 0 clays of the month of May the brigade attained th(‘ record figure 
of 25G pc*r cent above* the recpiired norm of labour on soft soil. It refused 
i/O leave the work (‘ven when another brigade ap])ea.r(Hl to replace* it, and 
it became nec(‘ssary to remove, it by special order from the super- 
intendent.” ^ 

it is not in(*,onsi stent with such a change of practice that the new- Com- 
missariat of Internal Allairs, into which the Og])u was in 1934 trans- 
formed, should r(*.tam all its old machinery of close insj)ection of the* whede 
})opulat.ion, or tliat this should be kept sharpened hy perpetual re])orts and 
(l(*latrions. This general sup(*rvision of tie* whoh* ])opulation may (*,ven be 
p(*rfec,t(‘d as a consecpiencc of recent measur(‘s. In order to cl(*ar the large 
cities, and Mos(*,ow in particular, from the accumulation within ihem of 
noiid(\scripts without legitimate occupation or mea,ns of livelihood, the 
old system of int.ernal yiassports is lieing revived, involving some form of 
registration of domicile and of permis de sejour. A universal passport 
system for the USSR has lieen adoyited by the (buncil of Peo])le's (bm- 
missars of the USSR . . . every cit.iz(*n of the USSR from the age of Ifi 
upwards will hav(* to obtain a passynirt if he [)ermaneiitly i-esides in town or 
workers’ settlement or is employed on a railroad, state farm or new con- 
struction job. . . . To efiect this registration and handling of passports 
the Coveniment sets uj) an administrative department of the milit ia [the 
local police], under the auspices of the Ogpu with G. E. Prokofiev at the 
liead. This department wfill have general control of tJie Workers’ and 
Peasants' militia in the constituent republics. It will also train militia- 
men for these republics and to introduce legislative acts b(*fore the Council 
1 Moscow Daily Sews, August 14, 1933. 
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of People’s Commissars pertaining to the militia. The militia remains 
otherwise an autonomous body in accordance with the statute of May 25, 
1931, passed by the Council of People’s Commissars, concerning the rights 
and powers of the militia. . . . Izvestia stresses the new regulation as an 
important act from the point of view of statistics which, it declares, is 
one of the major requisites of socialist planning. This truth was realised 
long ago and many statistics are already available on production, output, 
fixed and circulating capital, money resources and so on. Very little is 
known, however, about the major factor in production - man liimself. 
On this subject statistics are meagre. We know little about composition, 
position and movement of population. TJie government conse(piently 
has no means of influencing movement of po])ulation. Passport regula- 
tions will alter the situation, and this alone renders the new regulation of 
extraordinary practical and political importance. On the verge of the 
Second Five-Year Plan the country must know what changes were wrought 
by the First Five-Year Plan in the masses of the people, and incidentally 
in the geographical distribution of population.” ^ 

Thus, wo may conclude that the other functions of this oxtemsive 
government department, in the considerable social scrvi(;es rendered by 
its uniformed staff, and its positive acliic^vements of a reformatory charac- 
ter, now (Huistitute a larger proportion of its work than its (‘riminal 
prosecutions or the imposition of death sentences.- 


The Procaralor of the USSR 

What will now be tlui trend of devidopment cannot (easily he foreseen. 
In 1933 th(ue was created an important new ofhee which may })ossibJy 
have some significance. AJculov, an old revolutionary and a,ssociate of 
Lenin, who laid been a vice-president of the Ogpu commission, a ]>lac() 
from which he was removed in 1931, and relegated to an inferior po»st in 
the Donets Basin, was appointed, in July 1933, Procurator of the USSK, 
a new offici* with ail the wide jiowers and functions of the Procurators of 
the constituent re])ublics. An additional duty explicitly imposed upon 
him is the supervision ... of the legality and regularity of the actions 
of tlic ()gj)u”. This may perhaps mean that theni is a heeling in the 
Central PLxecutive (Committee (TSIK) that the time lias come wheai tliere 
can safely be established a systematic- check on the methods and pro- 
cedure of the Ogpu, possibly with a view to a change in its psychology.^ 

^ Daily X(>ivs, T)c(.-cinl)or 29, 1932. 

- Tins was noted in 1930 by an American obsiTver Iomr resident in t he USSR : 
“ ^\'hercas tlu' cxeciitioriH by (he Tslicka durinj^ the years of d(‘H]KTute civil wai ran well 
into tlioiiHands, llic annual lists of jicrsons shot by order of the Gay Pay Oo c;o/ild firofiably 
be reckoned in scores, or at ino.st in hundreds ” {Soviet Ruasia, by W. 11. (’-hanibcilin, 1930, 
p. 390). For a ])oj»ulation exceeding 160 millions aucdi a nnmbcir of excnmlions does not 
eomimre badly willi tlic statistics of various other countries deeming theinselvi'S iivilised. 

^ VEuro'pc nouvellv, .Inly 2!), 1933 ; also article by Louis Fischer in Tha New Republic, 
July 1933. 

We have been told that Akulov, the USSR Procurator, now has an assistant per- 
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In the following year the reform was completed, as we have already 
described, by the transformation of the Ogpu into the new Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs (Narkomvnutdel), under a People’s Commissar of its 
own (Yagoda), with a seat in the USSR Sovnarkom. 


Three Revohdims in One 

Let us, before leaving tins darkest cliapter dealing with the most 
destructive trend of Soviet Communism, which shows no sign of weakening 
— the liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist — attempt some com- 
parison between it and the corresponding revolutionary period that 
England has, in its own way, traversed. 

The Russian revolution of 1917-1935 has combined in one what are 
essentially three distinct struggles, which in western Europe came sepa- 
rately to a crisis in a period stn'tching from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centuri(‘s. There was first the conflict, between rival interpretations of 
man’s relation to the universe, for supremacy over the mind and conduct 
of men. Tlnu'e was next the violent transformation, standing between 
the Middle Ages and modern times, of the way in which the mass of the 
population gained its subsistence. And there was finally the struggle for 
the control of the government between the narrow oligarchy of a superior 
class and the mass of common citizens. It was the fatt^ of Russia to have 
its religious, its industrial and its political revolutions, not separately, 
but almost simultaneously ; and, perhaps consequently, to make each of 
them more drjist-ically complete than has haiqiened elsewhere. Within 
the short space of eighteen years, the dominant faith by which men’s 
lives are governed has undergone, in the USSR, the most fundamental 
change, to wdiich we devote a subsequent chapter.^ Two successive 
agrarian revolutions havi‘. coincided with a giganti(‘, mechanisation of 
every kind of production both agricultural and industrial, working under 
an entindy novtd theory of wealth production. “ We have d(\scril)ed in 
the six chapters of Part 1. how the entire governmental structure of onc- 
sixth of tin' total land-surface of the globe has been drastically revers(‘fl, 
replacing the ‘‘ dictatorship ” of the capitalist by that of the proletariat. 
If we find the tight in the USSR fiercer, the destruction of soc'ial tissue 
]nor(‘ ruthless, the cruelty and su tiering great ( t, than in the Reformation 
in Elizabethan Enghuid, or in the Industrial Revolution in the England of 
George t he Third, or in the constitutional changes in the England between 
1()40 and 1918, we should remember the intensity given by the c;onc‘.ent ra- 
tion, in the USSR, of all three revolutions within one-twentieth part of 
four centuries, and a simultaneous coalescence* of the diflerences and 
insurgencies of a population more than twenty times as great as that of 

inaiu'iilly inside llio now Coinniissanai of Internal AlTairH, wlio makes regular reports on 
all eases dealt with, so as to enable the nrociirator promptly to intervene whenever lie 
considers that injustiee has oecurrod. 

^ See Chapter XT. in I’art 11., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind 

“ See Chapter VIII. in Part II., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption 
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England in the middle of those centuries. Surely so large a proportion 
of the whole world has never before undergone, suddenly and simul- 
taneously, a transformation alike so penetrating and so volcanic ! 

No one can compute the sum of human suffering caused by this triple 
revolution over so vast an area, in so brief a time, amid the most embittered 
civil war, supported by half a dozen foreign armies actually in vading soviet 
territory. But equally no one can compute the sum of liuman suffering, 
even unto death, caused in England by the Protestant Eeforrnation, the 
Industrial Kevolution and the triumph of democratic parliamentarianism, 
the whole drawn out over four centuries, with only the mildest of civil 
wars, and with next to no foreign invasion. If, eighteen years after the 
Bolshevik seizure of power, all ministers of religion, together with the 
impenitent landlords, capitalists and speculators, are disfranchised, and 
are excluded alike from membership of the soviets, the trade unions and 
the consumers’ cooperative societies, we ought in all fairness to remember 
that, for nearly three centuries after the Anglican Church had abjured 
the primacy of Kome (in fact, down to 1828), not only every Roman 
Catholic priest, or member of a religious order, but also every person 
adhering to the Roman Catholic faith, was denied a vote. For at least 
as long, members of the Jewish, the Baptist, th(^ Quaker or the Unitarian 
religion were excluded alike from Parliament, the municipid councils, the 
ancient trade gilds, tlie Royal College of Physicians, and tlie Commis- 
sion of the Peace. Their sons were denied admission to practically all 
the then-existing secondary schools, as well as to all the universities in the 
land. These disej ualifications on account of religion, not conffned to the 
priesthood, were in England not entirely got rid of until the twentieth 
century.^ Eighteen years’ mechanisation of Russian industry and agri- 
culture have ruthlessly upset the “ established expectations ” of millions 
of Russian handicraftsmen and peasants, and involved the deportation 
and confiscation of property of possibly hundreds of thousands of supposed 
kulalcs and other recalcitrants, many of whom must have died under their 
hardships. In Croat Britain the statutory “ enclosure of commons ” ; 
the eviction of the Scottish crofters in favour of sheep and grouse and 
deer, and the triumph of the machine industry between 1700 and 1850, 
were accompanied by the practical ruin and destruction of nearly the 
whole surviving peasantry, and the reduction of the independent handi- 
craftsmen to the hideous conditions of the unregulated mines and factories. 
We are apt to forget the terrible record of the virtual enslavement, by 
the thousand, of little children in the new textile factories ; the actual 

^ 8oe the Act 10 & 17 George V. c. 55 (1926). Priests and deacons of the Roman 
Catholic Chnrch, tog(;thor with those of the Church of England, are still disqualified for 
sitting in the House of Commons (though not in the House of Lords). The King and 
Queen, together with the Lord Chancellor, have still to profess the ProUistant religion. 
Under the Tudor and Stuart statutes the mere profession of Roman Catholicism, or the 
possession of Romish books, incurred all the penalties of praemunire. These laws were 
virtually abrogated in 1792 and 1829, but they were not wholly repealed until 1871 {Guide 
to the Laws of England affecting Roman CatholieSy by T. C. Aiistey* 1842, 193 pp. ; Manual 
of the Law specially affecting CathuUeSy by W. S. Lilly and J. E. P. Wallis, J893, 266 pp.). 
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purchase of orphans (with “ one idiot among every twenty ”) by the mill- 
owners from the parish vestries and Poor Law Guardians ; the young 
boys and girls working naked in the coal-mines ; the indescribable state 
of the prisons and the general mixed workhouses ; the paupers arbitrarily 
deported to their places of settlement ; the daily slaughter and maiming 
of the workers of all ages, by wholly preventible “ accidents ’’ from the 
machinery that it was too expensive to fence ; and the incredible insanita- 
tion, generation after generation, of the new industrial centres, all of 
which, as we can now recognise, forine.d, in the nineteenth century, a 
frightful background to the brilliant coronation of the young Queen 
Victoria^ Even the constitutional reform of 1 832, which brought political 
power to the British bourgeoisie, not only left nine-tenths of the adult 
men (and all the women) without a vote, but even arbitrarily took aw^ay 
the vote tliat many handicraftsmen of Westminster and a few other con- 
stituencies had long exercised under an exceptional popular franchise. 
In Great liritain, it is true, tliere has been no Okhrana, Tcheka or Ogpu, 
of which the irresistibly dominant aristocracy and bourgeoisi(‘ never felt 
the U(M*d. But even without such a force the eighteenth and even the 
nineteenth century witnessed a j)ersistent oppression, by High Court 
Judg(‘S as well as by magistrates belonging to the governing class, of trade 
unionists, strikers, poachers, vagrants, sellers of popular newspapers, 
“ seditionists ’’ and blasphemers — all professedly in accordance with a 
criminal law so vagina and ambiguous that it could always be stretched 
to cover every activity displeasing to the governing oligarchy. It is only 
a callous ignoranc(‘- that prevemts our recognising that., even in the 
twentieth century, this oppression has not wholly disappeared.- 

The English reader may impat.i(;ntly declare' that liave overstated 
the indictment t.hat the Jiussian communist ma.y bring against, us. Quite 
the contrary. ( >n discussing the matter with a member of the Marx -Lenin 
Institute at Moscow, he indignantly objected that, such a comparison as 
W(‘ hav(‘ mad(* und('rstated the case of the Bolshevik (Trovernment, and 

^ AVlu'ti Engels, in 184.5, drew attention to some of 1lie.se evil eondifioTiH in Jiis Lage 
drr vvgJischen Arbeitnclati'^c, liis work seems never to have iienetr.ated eitlier to tlie Poor 
Law Board or to the Home Otlice or the llonse of Commons (it is not in their libraries). 
Tt was ignored by the London ]Hihlishers and did not appiiar in English until 1887, when 
it wa.s pufilished as The Conditiou of the English or king (Jlass in fS44. 

^ Even ilown to th(‘ ])rcsenl day the law relating to criminal eonspiracy, si'dition and 
seditions libel, strikes and jiickeling, blasphemy and vagranev has not liccn thoroughly 
reformed, and is still from time to time tlie e{j.uso of “ legal ’’ o])pression of the poor for 
action which among tlie well-to-do usually goes unjmnishod. \Vc may yet see it. used much 
more freipiontly than at present for the oppiession of those who are .still widely regarded 
as the “ h)W<‘r ordi'rs ”. ^or should we ignore tlu' very frequent harclshij) to wage-earning 
families caused hy certain feat ures of the English legal .system itself, sindi as the proliihitive 
expense and diilieiilties of a,n appeal to Quarter Sessions against t)ie judgments of Petty 
Sessions (the ofUni prejudiced decisions of a couple of landed jirojirietors) ; or the whole 
practice of “ imprisonment for debt ” ; or the quiU' insufficient jirovision yet made for 
ensuring tliat o\ery person sued for debt, or endangered by proceedings for eviction, or 
even accused of crime, is able to secure, without question, the services of an advocate, 
and defray the nee(‘.ssarv expenses of defence against what may w\dl prove to be absolute 
rum to himself and his faniilv. 
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gravely overstated that of the British Government, by a most important 
omission. He pointed out that we had taken, on the one side, the whole 
of the immense territory of the USSR, with its 170 millions of people of 
the most diverse races, creeds, languages and customs, the vast majority 
being illiterate and uncivilised. On the other side, he objected, we had 
taken, not the British Empire, but only the small section of it, perhaps 
one-tenth of the whole, which belonged to the dominant race and dwelt 
in the most civilised area. Even leaving out of account the short time 
that the Soviet Government had been at work, the comparison between 
the judicial systems of tlie two countries could only be fairly made between 
the USSR as a whole and the British Empire as a whole. You tell us ”, 
this outspoken critic declared, “ that in the sight of your God all men are 
equal ; that one soul is as precious as another. We prefer to express the 
same thing in the American statement that all men have equal rights to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In the USSR, from one end 
of the vast territory to the other, we have absolute identity of franchise ; 
equality of rights under the la w ; universal education wdthout the slightest 
colour-bar or racial prejudice ; complete freedom for all without exception 
from exploitation by landlord or capitalist, and a genuine and persistent 
attempt to level up the backward races as quickly as possible^, to an equality 
of civilisation with the highest. If you reproach us ”, he continued, 
“ with defects and shortcomings in our eighteen years of social construc- 
tion, what about the record of the British Empire during its hundred and 
lifty years of social organisation since the conquest of Canada and tlie dis- 
coveries of Captain Cook Wliat justice did the British Government 
accord to the Irish Catholics under the Penal Laws, and to the Scottish 
Jacobites at Glencoe and Culloden What about the slave trade; of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ? What has happened to the 
aborigines of Australia ? Up to what level of civilisation has you r Govern- 
ment, in a whole century, brought the descejidants of the negro slaves 
that your ships carried to the West Indies ? What is to-day tlie status, 
politically and legally, of the Africans in the Cape Colony and in Kenya, 'i 
Was the judicial procedure always perfect in the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny ? What happened fifty years afterwards at Amritsar Even 
to-day, how maii}^ thousands of Indians a, re in prison wifhovt havwq hern 
convicted of any crime whatsoever, merely because; the magistrate susi)ect s 
that they arc ‘ bad characters and they are unable to find the two sureties 
for their future good behaviour, which he summarily orders them t-o find 
And what about the rights of property of the inhabitants of the lands 
that you have conquered ? Above all, what about the denial of political 
rights and economic freedom to the hundreds of millions of British subjects 
in Africa and India ? Compare the Soviet Government’s treatihent of the 
backward races in the wilds of Siberia and on the borders of Afghanistan 
and Mongolia with your own dealings with similar people. The verdict 
of history will, we think, be on our side.” 

Two wrongs do not make a right. Moreover, the mutual reproaches 
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of those who have sinned in common make rather for exasperation than 
for enlightenment. We had better leave the future historian to come to 
his own verdict ! Meanwhile comparisons between different nations may 
more profitably lead to each learning, from the other’s aspirations, how 
to improve and refine his own ; and to each discovering, from the other’s 
shortcomings and mistakes, as if in a mirror, the very defects and blunders 
that he has made but of which he had been scarcely conscious. We may 
safely conclude, from the common experience of mankind, that whenever, 
in any country, there takes place a great redistribution of power among 
groups or classes, a new destination will be given to existing wealth, 
especially that in the form of ownership of the means of production. If 
that new destination is forcibly resisted by the old possessors, there has 
always been fighting ; and both during and after the fighting, more or less 
“ terrorism ” by those who prove to be the stronger, and who regard this 
as the only means of destroying or maintaining the social revolution that 
is occurring. This fighting and terrorism ”, and the misery to which it 
leads, arc, as it seems to the present writers, strong reasons in favour of 
proceeding as far as possible by general goodwill. 

There is one other consideration with which we shall conclude. Future 
generations will estimate the worthwhileness of national conquest or 
inteTiial revolutions, not so much by the temporary misery thal they 
inevitably create, but largely ac/Cording to the relative social value, in 
each case, of the new order in comparison with the old. In the IJSSJi the 
substantial completion of the Ii({uidation of the landlord and capitalist, 
tog(‘ther with the coincident abandonment by the western powers of their 
original project of armed intervention to suppress Soviet Communism, 
have not only made humanity to individuals at last socially safe, but have 
also witnessed a considerable building up of new social tissue, and the 
purposeful reorganisation of community life on a d^‘liberato plan for the 
Remaking of Man, the various trends of which we have now in successive 
chapters to examine. 



CHAPTER VIII 


PLANNED PRODUCTION FOR COMMUNITY CONSUMPTION 

In this chapter wo seek to describe what seems to us the most significant 
sociall}^ of all the trends in Soviet Communism, namely, the dehberate 
planning of all the nation’s production, distribution and exchange, not 
for swelling the profit of the few but for increasing the consumption of the 
whole community. And if we may be forgiven an autobiographical note, 
it is this outstanding discovery in economics, and its application, in un- 
promising circumstances, to the relations b(‘twecn nearly 170 millions of 
persons on one-sixth of tln^ earth’s land-surface, that induced us, despite 
the disqualifications of old age, to try to understand what is happening 
in the USSIt. Will this new system of economic relationships, and this 
new motivation of wealth production, prove permanently successfun. 
For if it does, it will not only show the rest of the world how to abolish 
technological, and indeed all other mass unemployment, together with the 
devastating alternation of commercial booms and slumps ; but' further, 
by opening the way to the maximum utilisation of human enterprise and 
scientific discovery in tin' service of humanity, it will a,fFord the prospect 
of increase beyond all computation, alike of national wealth and of 
i ndi vidu al wel 1 - bein g . ^ 

^ 1’hc Five-Yo<ar Plan kal (o an omin of litoratiiro in many lan^iiapoa. Tho 
X)ublicat-jons (mostly in Uussian) of (losplan its(‘lf arc niimerons and <^xi(‘nsiv(*, tho IMan 
alone occupying half a dozen volumes. The ollioial summary of tho Plan, without com- 
ment, w'as pLihlislied in Efjglish in 1920, under the title of 77/c tioincl Uitioyh Looks Ahmd 
(Ntwv York, 1020, 2!)r> jip.). (losplnn itself ])uhlished in English, in lOOS, a Summary of 
thr Sulfihueul of ihc Fir'll Firr-Yvar Plan for the Derdop merit of the Naliotml ICrnnomy of 
Ihe (iSSli (200 X)p.). The best exposition in English is x^eihaps the set of four lengthy 
papers eoiilnbut-ed hy Gii.splan in lO.’lI to llie World Social Economic Congress at Amster- 
dam, the res])()nsiblc authors being V. V. Obolensky-Ossinsky, L. Solomon Korun, A. 
Cnyster and L. A. I'kaval (])ublished in the bulky report entitled World Social Fcntwrnic 
J‘lanning, 2 vols., lOIil. by the International Tmiustnal Relations Institute [I.K.A.j, tho 
Hague and New York) ; and yiartly repufdished in the volume entitled Socialist Planned^ 
Economy in ike USSR, by \". V. Obolensky-Ossinsky. A clear analysis (in German) is 
Die plarunrlsrl'ajflichcn Versnrhe in der Sowjel union, hy E. Pollock ( Leipzig. 1 020). Another 
fleseription, by a former ebief of Gos}>lan, is published in German as Die Planvnrtschaftarhcit 
in der Sou'jt lunwn, von M. Krisclianowski (1028, 124 pp.). A good jiopular explanation 
will he found in Pialilrtka : PussuYs Five-Year Plan, hy Miehael Earhman (New York, 

] 03 1 , 220 pp.)^ first published as a syieeial supplement to The Economist (London, Novi'mhor 
1930). More elementary is Modern Russia, the Land of Planning, by Louis Segal (1033, 
109 jip ). The Soviet Five-Year Plan and its Effect on World Trader by H. R. Knicker- 
liocker (T^oiidon, 1031, 240 pp.)» afl’ords a series of vivid impressions. Le Plan giiinyuennaU 
par A. Jagow^ (L’Eglantme, Rrussels, 1932, 206 pp.)» is an entirely adverse but merely 
theoretieid eriticism. A more balanced view, based on observation of thr; fa(‘ls, is given 
in Les Le<^'vnf‘ du Plan quinquennaj, par Gustave Maejuet (Paris, 1932, 252 pp ) ; and the 
article by Margaret Miller, “ Planning System in Soviet Russia ”, in Slavonic Review for 
l)(‘eeml>f*r 1030. Der russische Fuvfjahres Plan, by Nils OleinhofF (Bninswu'ek, 1032, 86 
pj).), has a good hihliograyihy of works in the languages of western Phiroyie. Other Gorman 
studies arc Die russische kornmunislisch^ Theone und ihre Auswirknng in den Plan- 
v'lrtschaftversuchen der Sowjetunion, von Mary Bauenneistcr (1030, 154 pp.) ; Der Fllnfjahr- 
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How Planning Arose 

Tlie theory and practice of planned production for community con- 
sumption did not exist ready-made in the minds of Lenin and his followers 
when they found themselves in office as the Government of Russia. Year 
by year it was slowly and painfully evolved ; at first by the primitive 
process of ‘‘ trial and error ” ; presently to be superseded by “the scientific 
method ” of perpetually testing the “ order of thought ” by comparison 
with the “ order of things ” ; that is to say, by observation and experi- 
ment, ratioe-ination and verification, all the results being recorded in detail 
for comparison and future action. The Bolsheviks had what most govern- 
ments lack -a fixed purpose of social change, to be persistently pursued 
and relentlessly fulfilled, at whatever cost and sacrifice. This purpose 
they th(‘Tns(dves described as the creation of a new social order, “ the 
classless state ” ; by which they meant a society in which no one would 
be abl(' to use the labour of others in order to enrich himself, or even in 
order to live without producing. Hence the liquidation of the landlord 
and th(' Ciipitalist. But the t(‘rm contained also a constructive meaning, 
briefly summed up as social e(juality. It implied, that is to say, the 
establishment of a community in which every able-bodied person, without 
exception, would b(i exfXKited to repay to the community the cost of his 
u})bringing, as w(*ll as to contribute to the common well-being, in whatever 
way his faculties permitted ; whilst being secured his own share in the 
common ])roduct, in a form and to an amount appropriate to his particular 
net*ds. It is t his far -reaching purpose, whi(di the government of the USSR 
has never lost, siglit of, and in pursuit, of wliich it has nevcu* weakened, that 
runs like a, red thrc'ad t hrough all the warj) and weft of its administr.ation, 
and that insfiires aiifl elucidates, as we sha.ll attenij)!- to show, the whole 
trend of its history. 


77/c Episode of IhorZrrs’ Confrol 

With all its purposefulness, the ]h:)lshevik Party, in common with other 
' Marxists, had no idea of how this social ideal could be realised.^ Lenin 

jylau uiid Mine KiJhIIhikj (Itl.'ll’. 100 pp.), I>> Boris Bnit/.kus ; liufifthirid vor dnn zv'vitcn 
Funfjdlivphui. von (Jooig Kaisi'i* (10, ‘12. 143 pp.). Alinosi ilio only Bntisli oroiiomic; 
('xaininalions of 11it‘ Plan known lo ns aiv the able volume entitled rinii or Ko Phin, 
by Parbara AVoolton (P>33) ; the artKsle by Baul Wintmton in The Economic JournnI, 
Sept('inb('r 1033 , llie rhapiei “ An Economist, looks at Planning ”, in Gold, TJ ncmploymcni 
(tnd f by Professor T. K. (Gregory (11)33); and three paragraphs in 7'he Great 

J)fpref<si(>v, by Lionel Bobbins (1034). A useful account will be found in Hugh Dalton’s 
ehaptc'r in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by Margaret. Cole (1033). To iho above 
inusl be add(‘d two substantial works of criticism, avowedly mainlv theoretical and 
historical, and largrdy writ ten in 1000-1022, both Avith introductions and recently written 
chapters by Professor F. A. llayek, namely. Collectivist Economic Phinninij, by various 
economists. Avith useful bibliograyrhy, 193.'">, 203 pp. , and Economic Plavning in Svviet 
Russia, by Boris Brutzkus, lOOfi, 234 pp. 

^ “ In the days before 1018, all the Marxist Avorld thought of the social revolution as 
an end. The AAorkers of Hit* world Avere to unite, overthrow' capitalism and be happy over 
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himself was distinguished for his firm grasp of the conception that the 
revolution was not itself communism, nor even the first stage of a socialist 
state, but only the opportunity for its construction. But so long as he 
was in exile, even he had thought out no plan of how to build up a classless 
society. During his six months' residence in or near Petrograd in 1917, 
when he was maintaining a continuous bombardment of the public with 
articles, pamphlets, letters and speeches, we can see him, in successive 
publications, bit by bit recognising and accepting the materials out of 
which the socialist state was to be built. In his writings he adumbrated, 
successively, the pyramid of soviets by which the citizens would create the 
ijistruments of local and central administration ; then the trade unions, 
comj)rising all the wage- 2 )aid workers by hand or by brain, wlio would by 
this means jointly control the conditions of their working livt‘S ; then 
the consumers’ cooperative movement, through which the whole adult 
population, as consumers, would manage the distribution among them- 
selves of the commodities which they, as producers, had created. In 
Russia all the waterways and nearly all the railways were already state 
enterprises ; and Lenin contemplated the immediate nationalisation of 
the banks and of all credit and currency optu-ations. To these main social 
structures he added the notion, not of immediate nationalisation, but of a 
public control of the manufacturing, mining a,nd trading entm'prises still 
left in private hands. This control was to be exercised through universal 
publicity and a close supervision of tlu^ management by the whole working 
class, in all its various organisations, not excluding the salaried manager’s, 
te(dniicians and clerical employee's. But Leaiin re^alised, (juic-ker and more 
completely than his colleagues and support(‘rs, that theses proposals did 
not amount to a “ blue-])rint ” of reconstruction, and that what the new 
government had to do was to try a whole series of expcu'iments in almost 
every department of social organisation. In one of his speeches h(‘. put 
this position with perfect candour. “ We knew ”, hc^ said, “ when we 
took pow(*r into our hands, that there were no rea,dy forms of concrc'te 
reorganisation of the capitalist system into a socialist one. . . . T do not 
know of any socialist who has dealt with these' probleans. . . . We mustJ' 
go by experiments. . . . We do not close our eyes to the fact tb;it we anj 
alone in one country only, and even if Russia were not- so backwai*d, wc, 
cannot achi(*v(‘. a socialist revolution. . . . But it does not mean that 
we have to cease to act. Once we have got a chance of experimeuiting, 
we must do it as it [the soviet state] accumulates more and more power.” ^ 

afterwards. Bui in 1918 the emuniunists, to their own surprise, found ilKunselvcs in 
eontrol of Russia, and cliallonpod to produce tlieir niillenniurn. They liave a coloiiraliie 
excuse for a delay in their production of a new and better social order in tlio e.oTitinuanco 
of war conditions, in the blockade and so forth ; nevertheless, il is clear that they bep^iii 
to realise the tremendous unjireparednoss which the Marxian methods of thought involve. 
At a hundred points . . . they do not know what to do ” {Rusfua in the SfiadowHy by H. (j. 
Wells, 1920, p. 132). 

^ “ The way to avert a catastrophe is to establish a real workers’ eontrol over the 
])roduction and distribution of goods. To establish such control it is necessary (1) to 
make certain that in all the basic institutions there is a majority of workers, not less than 
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In the first few weeks after he and his friends had seized power, they could 
do no more than live from hand to mouth, without anything like a plan, 
issuing innumerable separate orders about particular industrial enterprises 
that had })eeu left derelict. ‘‘ Workers’ delegations ”, he said afterwards, 
“ used to come to me with complaints against the factory owners. I 
always said to them, ‘ You want your factory nationalised : well and 
good. We have the decree ready. But tell me. Can you take the 
organisation into your own hands ? Have you gone into matters ? Do 
you know how and what you produce ? And do you know the relations 
between your production and the Russian and international market ? ’ 
And inevitably it transpired that they knew nothing. There was nothing 
written about such matters in tlie Bolshevik textbooks, or even in those 
of the Mensheviks.” ^ For the vast majority of manufacturing and 
trading enterprises, Lenin drafted with his own hands ^ a resolution on 
workers’ control, which was published in Pravda of November 16, 1917, 
and convert(*.d into a decree in the most sweeping terms by tlie Sovnarkom 
of People’s Commissars on the 28th of the same month. This decree pro- 
vided that “ in all industrial, labour, financial, agricultural, tra,nsporta- 
tion, cooperative and similar enterprises, employing wage-workers or 
contracting for work to be done at home, there is introduced workers’ 
control of jnoductioii, of the purchase and sale of products and raw 
material, of their storage, and also of the financial management of enter- 
prises. The workers in any given enterprise shall establish workers’ 
control through th(*ir elected ag(‘ncies, such as the mill and factoiy com- 
mittee's, shop foremen's councils and the lik(% with the condition that 
representatives of th(‘ [clerical] employees and th(‘ technical staff shall be 
incJud(*d in the rnembersJiip of these agcTK'ies. The work(*rs’ (jontrol 
])odies shall have tlie right to sujiervise production and to sot a minimum 
output ft)r each enterprise. The workers’ control bodies have tlu‘ right 
of controlling all the business correspondence of any enterprise, and for 

throo-fourths of all tlio volos, and lhal all owiiorw who have not il(‘S('rtrd thoir 1 )Usiih*ms, 
an well as tho ^ciontifically and Iccdiniailly trained poraoimol, are coinpc^lh'd to participat-o ; 

€ ) that all the sho]) and facl-ory romniittocs, the central and local soviets of workers’, 
Idiors’ and jicasants’ deputies, as well as the trade unionH, be granted the right to 
partieipaU* in such control, that all coininereial and bank neciounts be open to their 
inspection, and that the nianagenund be compelled to .supply them with all the data ; and 
(3) that, tlu* rejiresenlatives of all llu' more im})ortant democratic and socialist parties bo 
granted the same right. Workers’ control, already recognised by the oajutalists in a number 
of eases whore conilic-ts arise, should lie immediately dcvelopc‘d, by way of a series of 
carefully eonsidcrcHl and gradual, but immediately realisable, measures, into complete 
rogulatic.n of the production and distribution of goods by the workers ” (“ Measures to 
overcome Kcononiic. Chaos ”, by N. l^nin, published in Tlw Social Democrat, No. 64, 
June 7, 1617 ; included in Lenin’s Warks, vol. xx. Book II. pp. 136-137 of English edit ion). 

^ 8})eeeh of Lenin at the ojiening of the first Congress of the Supremo Economic 
Councii (May 26-Juiie 4, 1918). “ Lenin . . . wliose frankness must at times leave his 
disciphvs breathless, has recently stnp[)ed off the last jire.tcnce that the Russian revolution 
is anything more than the inauguration of an age of limitless experiment. ‘ Those who 
are engaged in the foniiidahle task of overcoming ca])italism ’, lie has recently written, 
‘ must be prepared to try metliod after method until they find th(' one wliioh answers their 
purpose best ’ ” {Russia in the Shadows, by H. C. Wells, 1920, p. 133). 

“ After Lenin, by Michael Farbinan, p. 43. 
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withholding correspondence the proprietors shall be liable to trial. . . . 
Commercial secrecy is abolished.” ^ Under this decree, practically all 
the important business enterprises in Petrograd passed, during the 
ensuing six months, under the control of variously constituted workmen’s 
committees, beneath which such managers and foremen as had not fled, 
and sometimes even the proprietors themselves, struggled to keep their 
businesses going. 

The Result of Workers' Control 

It was a bad time to try the crucial experiment of workers’ control as 
the pattern for the management of industry, even if, as it is now suggested, 
it was viewed by the wiser heads only as a temporary expedient. But it 
was important for th(' world to have it tried. Looking back on those 
hectic months in Petrograd, in the winter of 1917-1918, it seems clear 
that, after making all allowances, this particular idea, when put in opera- 
tion, failed to commend itself to any of the persons concerned, including 
even its warmest advocates. It was not merely that the committees 
elected by the factory operatives, skilled craftsmen though these were, 
were found to be lacking in the various kinds of knowlerlge and skill 
required for the quitf‘ different task of direction and management. Nor 
was it conclusive that factory discipline was impaired by the cojitinual 
interference of the members of the committee with the authority of the 
foremen. Such sliortcomings and defects were neither universal nor 
inevitable, and would, moreover, be lessened by experience?. What was 
fatal and irremediable in giving the management of each factory to the 
j)ersons employed therein, whether to a majority or to the whole aggregate 
of them, and even in its best examples, was that each factory under such 
control — deprived of tin' automatic (diecks and warnings which the 
capitalist system supplies to the profit-maker in the ndations of wages 
costs to selling ])rices, and of these to customers’ demands — necessarily 
judged and decided its policy exclusively from the standpoint of its own 
wishes or interests. Each factory was without knowledge, alike of what 
the whole community of consumers need(?d or desired, and of how much 
all the other factories were simultaneously producing. If its product haa 
been wooden chairs or copper cables, it w(*nt on turning out wooden chairs 
or copper cables, usually of tht‘ kinds, shapes and qualities that had been 
customary, irrespetjtivc of what was now required. It soon became 
evident that, on su(‘h a system, even if aggregate production could be 
kept up, there could not be the necessary continuous adjustment of 
supply to demand, on wliich, not only exchange value, but also the very 
maiiitonance of the citizens depended. What stood revealed to every 
intelligent person, when the experiment was tried, was that the' function 
of each producing unit in the. community was to produce, not what that 
U7iit might prefer to produce, but what the community needed or desired. 

^ Pravda, November 16, 1917 ; Decree of Sovniirkom, November 28, 1917 ; Lf.nin : 
Red Dictator, by G. Vernadsky, 1931, p. 105. 
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In any highly evolved industrial society, whatever its economic or political 
constitution, the citizen as a producer, whether by hand or by brain, in 
his hours of work, must do what he is, in one or other form, told to do ; 
for the very purpose of being able to receive, along with all the other 
producers, in the rest of the day — ^the consuming hours— that which in 
order to live they all need and severally desire. And if the consumers 
needs are to decide the producers’ work, there must be — where the guid- 
ance of profit-making in a free market is abandoned — some organisation, 
outside the factory, outside the trade union, outside the industry itself, 
by which the spokesmen or representatives of the whole community of 
citizen consumers can instruct each factory, and even each group of 
handicraftsmen or peasants, from time to time, exactly what it is to 
produce. 

The Supreme Economic Council 

In Petrograd in 1918 a drastic remedy had to be applied. The idea 
of tJie “ seJf-governing worksliop ” ; the dream of the anarchist and the 
syndicalist, which liad misled whole generations of socialists, liad to bo 
abandoned. Workers’ controJ, though not eliminated for other functions, 
was delinitely dejiosed from management. Within six months of starting 
the expcirimeiit, Lenin induced his colleagues in the Sovnarkom to insist, 
by a decree of June 28, 1918, that, what(‘.ver workmen’s committees 
might be in the held, each industrial enterprise must be put under the 
control of a singl<‘ manager, ap])ointed by and responsible to the govern- 
immt itself. Limin was, in fact, keenly conscious that, as he said, “ One 
of the most important tasks is in labour discipline. . . . Labour discipline, 
the discipline of comradely intercourse, and soviet disciplin(‘-, is actually 
being devt‘loj)e(l by millions of toilers. ... It is tJie most important 
historical mission . . . We do not claim or count on rapid success in 
this. We know that it will take up a whole epoch before it is achieved.” ^ 
But this was not (Mioiigh. An industrial ju’ogramme for each manager 
had to b<' authoritatively formulated from time to time, if not actually 
^>yeek by week. A new government department was accordingly set up, 
under a committee! specifically charged to direct manufacturing and 
mining industry throughout the wliole country, with the dominant object 
of getting produced, not what the workmen in each factory thought fit, 
or even wdjat the manager might decide, but what the community needed 
and desired in due order and ]) 7 'oportion. It had, in fact, been discovered 
by painful expcTience that the liquidation of the em})loyer ” necessarily 

1 Verbaiim liepori of the First Congress of th^ Supreme Kconoyme Council, May 26- 
June 4, 19 IS (in Uussiiin) ; Lniiu'H U orks, vt)l. xxiii. p. 43 (in Russian) ; quoted in English 
in Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Fire-Year Plan, 1933, p. 26. 

Tliis has Ikmui made a matter of reproach by an opjionent : After scrapping the tradi- 
tional methods of managing enU^rprise, they [the Communists] have had to return to a 
regime of steady vtjrk, to an tMiforeemcnt of the authority of foremiai and managers, to a 
rtiahsation of ■working diseapline [Feonomic IVends in Soviet liussia, hy A. Yugov, 
1930, 3. 68). 
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involved the governmental planning of production. “ As one would 
naturally have expected,” relates an English eye-witness of the proceedings, 

“ the greatest danger in the transition period came from those workmen's 
councils, shop stewards’ committees [factory committees] and professional 
alliances [trade unions and local trades councils] who ran their owm pro- 
vincial economic policies without considering the needs of the country Sfe 
a whole. A guiding hand was necessary, and that was found in the 
Supreme Economic Council. I well remember being present at its first 
meeting. A few workmen from the Pctrograd and Moscow ])rofessiona 
alliances [trade unions and local trades councils] and sliop stewards 
committees [factory committees], together with some trusted revolutionary 
leaders, and a few technical advisers who were not sabotaging [all these, 
we must explain, having been chosen and appointed by the Sovnarkom 
for this purpose] met together on the Tuchkof Naberezhkaya at Petro- 
grad, with tlie object of organising the economic life of the republic in 
the interests of the toiling masses. All around them was cliaos produced 
by tlie Imperialist war and the orgy of capitalist profiteering. Famine, 
dearth of raw materials, sabotage of technical staff, counter-revolutionary 
bands invading from the south, Prussian war-lords threatening from the 
west, made the outlook a])parcntly hopeless. Yet, nothing daunted, 
these brave workmen, with no experience, except that derived from the 
hard school of wage-slavery and political oppression, set to work to re.con- 
stit.uto the economic life of a territory covering a large part of two con- 
tinents. T saw them, at that meeting, draw up plans for the creation of 
public departments which should take over the production and distribution 
of the ‘ key ’ industries and the transport. Their field of vision ran from 
the forests of Lithuania to the oases of Central Asia , from the fisheries of 
the White Sea to the oil-fields of the Caucasus. As they discussed these 
schcm(\s, one was forcibly reminded that many of these very places, for 
which they were preparing their plans to fight famine and re-establish 
peaceful industry, were at that moment threatened by counter-revolu- 
tionary forces, and by the armed hosts of the European war-lords, wliose 
so-called ' interests ’ demanded tliat famine, anarchy, and misery should' 
teach the workers and peasants of Kussia not to dare to lift their hands 
against the sacred ‘ rights of property And the wind howled round 
that cold stone building wdiich looked over the frozen Neva, and tlie 
winter snows were driving down the dismal streets, but these men, fired 
with imagination and buoyed up hj courage, did not waver. They were 
planting an acorn whicli they knew would one day grow into an oak. 

“ I saw them five months later at a big confenmee in Moscow. The 
Supreme Economic Council of Public Economy had now become a great 
state institution and was holding its first All-Kussian Conference. In 
every province in Central liussia, and in many parts of the outer itiarches, 
local branches had been formed and had sent their representatives. The 
first organ in the world for carrying out in practice the theory that each 
citizen is part of a great human family and has rights in that family, in 

s 2 
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so far as he performs duties to it, was being visibly created before my 
eyes iii Kussia. 1 n the midst of the clash of arms, the roar of the imperialist 
slaughter on tlie battlefields of France, the savagery of the civil war, with 
Krasnoff on the Don, and with the Czecho-Slovaks on the Volga, the 
Supreme Council of Public Economy was silently becoming the centre of 
the new economic life of the repubhc. It had been created while the 
more prominent political body, the Soviet, was struggling to preserve the 
existence of the republic from enemies within and without. The Supreme 
Council of Public Economy was the tool designed to create the new order 
in Russia ; the Soviet was only the temporary weapon to protect the 
hands that worked that tool.” ^ 

The first decree of the Sovnarkom “ as to the Supremo Economic 
Council ”, dated December 5, 1917, endowed the new body with extra- 
ordinarily wide powers and extensive rights. It was to organise “ national 
economy ”, and also the finances of the state. For these purposes it was 
to produce general plans and estimates for the regulation of the whole 
economic life of the country, coordinating and unifying the activities of 
the central and local regulating institutions, including particularly all 

^ Capitff/isf hJvrope and lioUhfvisf Bnsftia, ]>y M. Philips Price, 1919, jifi. 18-19. The 
mcnilH'rrtliip of the Suymimo Economic Council (OVWR) under the decn^e ol August 8, 
1918, was made up of 10 niemhers of the Central Executive Coininittee (T8IK), 30 raemhers 
of tli(i trad(> unions, 20 mem hers of district economic councils, 2 members of consumers’ 
cooperative societies, and 7 ofriciais of as many people’s commisHariats. Tins yiltnum of 
69 was directed i.o meet monthly, luit also to elect a presidium of 8 yicrsons for rontinuous 
activity, under a president to ho apiiointod by the Central Executive Comniitlee itself, 
who was to become cjr ojficw a member of tiud. body. {Die platiwutsvhujtllchcn Vvrmchv. 
in dc,r Soivp'lumon, 1917-1027, von Eriedrieb PoUoch, 1929, pp. 80-81.) Among its mem- 
bers wore A. 1 Uyhov (president ) ; L. 15. Krassin, wlio brought to its deliberations great 
experience in industrial management as well as the higlasst technic al ability ; C. 1. 
Ojipokov, a Ingbly edneated man wit h the training of a lawyer ; li. Karpov, a skilled 
engin(‘er ; and M. S. Lurie, also known as Yoric! Larin, an eecuuitrie economist of talent ; 
together with leadnig rc'presentat i ves fo the trade unions. 

The Supreme' Economic C'oiineil reported to, and its action was ratified by, an All- 
Union Congress of Councils of Nationa.) Economy' I’his c-ongress, wliosi' ])roee(Mlings wore 
honoured during t he first, few years by the publication of a verbatim reyiorl (in Russian), 
began, in May 19 IS. witli an altendanec' of 2.52 delegates, of wdioui 104 liad a decisive 
vote ” and 148 only a “ consultative vote ”. All parts eif tlie RSESK sent dt'legates, 
including Eastern and Western Siberia, and “ Middle Asia ” (Tashkent). Besides the local 
economic councils the trade unions and consumers’ eooyierative societies w^erc represented, 
and also the great yirodiKitive onterpris(‘S. 30 jier cent of the delegates were w^orkmen, 
20 per cent, technicians, 10 yier cent engineers, 40 per cent statisticians, accountants and 
writers of books on t'eonomie subjects. 70 per cent w^ere Communist Party members 
14 per cent W'ere styled “ non-Party ” ; 8 per rent Social Revolutionaries ; whilst there 
were three Menslieviks and three Social Democratic Internationalists. 15y 1921 this 
Congress bad grown to 593 delegates, of similar mixed character. 

Anol.lu'r account of (he formation of this body, under tlie titles of the “ All-Russian 
Soviet of People’s Economy ” and the “ High Soviet wall be found in the very critical 
volume entitled Thi Ihman llcvolution. by dames Mavor ( 1928, 470 pp.), wdiieli is entirely 
draw'll from sources liostile to the Bolsheviks (see jiyi. 203-264, 279-294, 298-302). His 
principal source for the eoiincil is the dehcriplion, w'ritteri long afterw'ards, by A. Yurovich, 
a member of the Cndet I’arty, who took service on the staff of the Supreme Economic 
Council for a. short time, but could later remember nothing good about its memliers, its 
policy or its administration (“ The Highest Soviet of Peojile’s Economy ”, by A. Yurovich, 
in Arrhiir^i of ilic, liussian Rvvohiiion, voL vi. p. 305, un emigre production published in 
Berlin in Russian in 1921-1924). 
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the commissariats of the several People’s Commissars. The new Council 
had rights of requisition, sequestration, confiscation, compulsory syndifica- 
tion and what not. All existing institutions regulating economic circum- 
stances were made subordinate to it. All measures of importance, includ- 
ing all projected laws relating to the regulation of national economy as a 
whole, were to emanate from the Supreme Economic Council, and to be 
submitted for ratification to the Council of People’s Commissars (Sov- 
narkom).^ 

It was at this stage tliat, very largely by accident, the “ liquidation 
of the capitalist ” was formally completed, so far as large-scale industry 
was concerned, by a decree of general nationalisation dated June 28, 1918. 
Larin had been sent to Berlin to negotiate with the German Government 
the necessary protocol defining details of the execution of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. On June 25, 1918, he telegraphed secretly to Lenin to 
tUe effect that the Germans were insisting that no measures should be 
taken impairing the value of any industrial undertaking belonging to a 
German national. He point'd out that any such restriction could easily 
be indefinitely extended by the transfer to Germans of the industrial 
shares belonging to B(,*lgian or English nationals. The only way by which 
the Soviet Government could retain its industrial freedom of action was 
immediately to make all industri(‘S the property of the state, as the treaty 
contained no restriction on the government’s liberty to deal as it chose 
with government property. Three days after this t(degram, a decree was 
issued declaring all enterprises liaving a. capital (exceeding 200,000 roubles 
to hi', the property of the RSFSR. ^ 

Despite all the powers entrusted to it, and the enthusiasm and zeal of 
its members, the Supreme Economic Council had, for a long time, little 
opportunity of planning for social reconstruction. The council got 
promptly to work, and called into existence a whole network of local 
“ councils of nat ional economy ” all over the huge area of the RSFSR, 
from Poland to the Pacific. From the first the situation was critical 
owing to the cliaos and ruin into whi(di the country liad fallen ^ In a 
very few months came the outbreak of local rebellions and the successive 
advances of composite armies, largely subsidised and officered by half a 
dozen (;a])italist governments. Presently the military situation Ix^came 
desperate, with sabotage and rebellion everywhere, and hostile armies 

’ Decree No. 5 of December 5, 1917, in Collection of Decrees of the RSFSR (in Russian), 
1917, p. 83; see Fifteen Years of Soviet Building (in Russian), by G. Amfiteatrov and 
L. Gmsbiirg, 1032, p. 300. 

2 This curious incident is described in La Rh'olution russe, par Honri Rolliri, Part* I. 

Les Soviets 1931, pp. 229-230. It is based on Larin’s own statement, published after 
ho liad left T.ienin’s administration, and wa.s living outside the USSR. Seo/also Souvenirs 
d'uu Comrnissaire du Peuple, 1917-191 Hy by ,T. Sloiriberg, translated from the original 
German (Paris, 1930) ; and La Ti evolution russe ^ by Fernand Grenard (Paris, 1933). 

^ Ixmin said that “ Russia has emerged from the war in such a condition that it 
rt'semblcs a man who has been beaten until he is almost, dead ” (reprinted in his WorkSy 
vol. xxvi. of Russian edition, p. 345 ; as quoted in Fifte^.n Years of Soviet Building (in 
Russian), by G. Amfiteatroy and L. Ginsburg, 1932, p. 348. 
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converging from all sides on Leningrad and Moscow. Every other con- 
sideration had to bo subordinated to provisioning the Red Army and these 
two cities. Every factory found itself concentrating on military equip- 
ment and munitions. There was planning, sharp, direct and continuous, 
but it was planning exclusively for the daily needs of war.^ 


The Eynerqence of the General Plan 

But Lenin never lost sight of the necessity of a General Plan of recon- 
struction. When the delegates to the First All-Union Congress of Councils 
of Nat ional Economy met in Moscow at the end of May 1918, the n solution 
put before them, and duly adopted, made it quite clear that tlunr task 
was tliat of systematic planning of economic relations throughout the 
whole country. The congress resolved as under : 

“ The ])rimary task in the sphere of production is : to proceed from 
the separate nationalisation of individual enterprises to the nationalisation 
of industry ; beginning with the metal industry, the machine industry, 
the chemical, oil and textile industries. 

“ The develoj)ment of productive forces of the country requires the 
introduction of compulsory quotas of output- ; the coordination of the 
rat(‘S of wages with the output; a strict labour discipline, introduced 
by the labour organisations themselves ; a gradual introduction of the 
obligation to labour, especially for ])ersons who arc not employed ; the 
mobilisation of all specialists and technicians, and the redistribution of 
the. labour forc;e in accordance with the redistribution of industry. 

“ In the s])here of exchange and distribution, the centralisation of 
trade in the ha,nds of the state a.nd of cooperative organisations, Avith the 
gradual li(piidation of private trade. The system of state inono])oly of 
goods for mass consumpt ion makes necessary the introduction of exchange 
between ililhu'cnt oblasts, and the fixing of prices, with the gradual reduc- 
tion of them. 

“ The su])ply of villagers with livestock and machines, and with manu- 

^ N. Po]*o\, an hisloTiai] of Ihc Bolshevik I’uiiy, statos Ihat tlio years of the cIamI Arar 
\v('r(‘ <‘ss('iitially “an era of ]ilaiined economy in a land of impoverishi'd resources, in a 
stale of isolation from the rest of the AAorld externally and from the jiroducin" elements 
internally Jh* points out tliat the planninj; extended to a^jnoulture : “ 7'he crying 
need foi brt^ad \Aas the first dictator of the planning, compelling tlie creation of a ludwork 
of statc-controllcd agriculture. A relentless drjve was iiistitiiteil to organise large govern- 
ment: farms, Avhich socialism always regarded as superior economically | to peasant agri- 
culture J. A camjiaign against the Kulaks was conducted without mercy. By the end 
of 1U21 there were 4.‘Ufi sovii't farms (sovkhosi) and l.'>,121 eolh'clivo farms (kolkhosi) 
covering a total a.i(*a of over 10.000,000 acres. ... In the conditions of civil war, laeldng 
capital anil t('ehnical perMonnrl, this was no mean political achievement on the jmrt of 
the dietatorshij) " (Ati Offline Piftioiy of the AU-lhissom (^ornmunist Paily (in llussian), 
by N. Bopov, 10*10 ; see the eomments in Stalin, by Isaac Bon Levine, p. 057). 

“ At tli(‘ close of tlio year 1920 there were under the management of the central and 
local anlhonties [Die Supreme Economic Council, etc.] 37,000 enterprises. Each branch 
of industry was managed by a .sjiecial board ” {Economic Trends in Soviet Russtciy by A. 
Yugov, 1930, p. 53). 
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factured goods ; the introduction of improvements ; and a regular 
exchange of goods between town and countryside. 

In the sphere of finance : the nationalisation of all hanks and the 
introduction of a system of cheques, current accounts, etc.” ^ 

This systematic planning had been prepared as part of the new pro- 
gramme of the Communist Party, which Lenin himself drafted, and wliich, 
as adopted in March 1919, expressly provided for a planned development 
of the entire national economy, including the continuous utilisation of the 
whole of the labour force, without any recurrence of unemployment ; 
places being found for all able-bodied workers, wJiilst the distribution of 
all tlie commodities that they produced would be systematically co- 
ordinated. It was to carry out this Party decision that the State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) was formally appointed by the Sovnarkom’s decrees 
of February 24, 1921.^ 

Jn 1920 it was this idea of a General Plan that inspired Lenin’s letter to 
Krzhizhanovsky, out of which arose the scheme of national elecd-rification. 
Lenin, as he said, wanted this in order to “ centralise the energy of the 
whole country. ... I repeat”, he said, “it is necessary to rouse the 
workers })y a grand programme for the next ten or twenty years.” ^ The 
adoption of this programme by the Eighth Congress of Soviets in December 
1920 led to the appointment of a commission in April 1921 to work out a 
plan of electrification of the whole country (the GOELHO). There fol- 
lowed, by d(‘crees of tlur KSovnarkom of February 22, 1921, December 22, 
1922, and August 21, 19211, the establishment of a se[>.4.rate body, the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), for the express purpose of working 

^ Jicsoliitiori on tlie Kcononiic Siluat-ion and Economic, J*olic,y : m Vi^rbattm of 

thr Fir,st Oonxjrcss of the Supreme Kcononiic (Uraticd, May 2(i-Junc J, 10 J8 (in lluHHian). 

J*rof;ra nil 11(1 of (Vmirnunisf Party, March 1919 ; USPSU Sovnarkom decree of 
IVhruary 24, li)2J. L(‘mn doubt I chh learned H(jmething as to what would bo involved in 
a (hmoral Plan for Uie whole economic life of the, nation from a Gtmnari book entitled 
/t / Zukunft-Striat : Produf'tion ami Con.sum hn social isiischev Staut, })y Prof(‘s.sor Karl 
Jlallod of the Dniversiiy of Berlin, the first edition having an introduction liy Dr. Karl 
K.'iut.sky ; published in Geriuany m IS9S and 1919, tranHlatc-d into ItuHsian in 1906 ; and 
rcissiK'd in Moscow at, Lenin’s instance in 19J9. This work calculated in detail, for each 
inani industry, the statistics that must und(‘rlic, any systematic jilanning of mass produc- 
tion directed to supjdying the needs of the whole population, on the basis of the state 
ownership of all industries, and (a Prussian touch !) the application of universal industrial 
sf'ivice for the whole male adult poyiulation, not exceeding live or six years in each man’s 
lite (St'c Slat in., by Isaac Don Levine, ]), 9br».) 

^ Lenin’s letter, which Krizhanovsky produced in 1929, ^\hen he expounded the 
Pirst Five-Year Plan into whicli the seed thus sown had grown, is worth reproduction : 
Lenin wrote, “ Couldn’t you produce a plan (not a technical but a political scheme) which 
would b(* understood by the proletariat ? For instance, in 10 years (or Ti ?) we shall build 
20 (or ;10 or 50 ?) poiver stations covering the country with a network of such stations, 
each with a radius of operation of say 400 versts (or 200 if wc arc, unable to achieve more). 
. . . We need su(,h a plan at once to give tlie masses a shining unimpeded prospect to 
work for : and in 10 (or 20 ?) years wo shall electrify Russia, the- wdiolc of it, both industrial 
and agricultural. We shall work up to God knows how. many kilowatts or units of liorse 
[lower ” (given in article by Michael Farbman in the Daily Herald, in 1929). 

G. W. Krizhanovsky, to whom was entrusted in the first instance the organisation 
of Gosplan and in 1927-1928 the preparation of the First Five-Year Plan, was eminent 
as a scientist, long a member of the Russian Academy of Sciences, of which he becamo 
vice-president {Modern Russia, the Land of Flfinmng, by Louis Segal, 1933, p. 8). 
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out a General Plan of all economic relationships.^ This took at first the 
modest form of annual ‘‘ Control Figures being tables of statistics 
showing the amount of every kind of production to be expected during the 
ensuring year. These statistics, which each year became more exact and 
more complete, enabled the Supreme Economic Council, in the light of 
the aggregate output to be expected, to formulate with greater precision 
its instructions to the government trusts and enterprises, including the 
various transport undertakings. 


Krassifis Exposition of Planning in 1920 

It happens that the present writers arc able to supply some con- 
temporary evidence as to the soviet intentions and designs about a General 
Plan in 1920. In August 1920 the usual ‘‘ summer school ” of the Fabian 
Society was occupied principally with problems of foreign relations. Two 
envoys from the USFSJt, L. B. Krassin and Kameneu, happened to be 
in London, endeavouring to arrange with the British Government for a 
resumption of trade relations. It was suggested that they should be 
invited to visit the school. The following extract from a (jontomporary 
diary enables us to see how far Krassin’s speech foreshadowed tlu‘ action 
of the Soviet Government during the ensuing decade. “ Krassin, with 
his lithe figure, his head perfectly set on his shoulders, with liis finely 
chiselled features, sim})le manner and keen direct glance, looks, every 
inch of liim, the highly bred and iiighly trained human being, a veritable 
aristocrat of intellect and bearing. So far as one can gather from listening 
to him, lie is a curious combination of the practical expert and the con- 
vinced adlierent of a dogmatic creed. But one is tempted to wonder 
whether this creed does not consist almost entirely in an insistent demand 
for the sul>ordinj:tion of each individual to the ‘ working plan ’ of the 
scientifically trained mind ; though, of course, the plan is assumed to be 
devised in the intt'rests of the community as a whole. . . . lie si)oke in 
German, with the clear enunciation and the limited vocabulary of an 
ac.complished linguist speaking in a foreign language ; so that even I 
could understand every word of it. It was a remarkable address ; admir- 
ably conceived, and delivered with a cold intensity of conviction which 
made it extraordinarily iTiipressive. Especially skilful was his statement 
of general principles, combined with a wealth and variety of illustrative 
fact and pictures(pie anecdote. The', greater part of the speech was a 
detailed account of the industrial administration he had actually set up, 
or lioped to introduce into Russia. Working to a plan, elaborated by 

’ Decrees of Ft'bruary 22, 1021, December 22, 1922, unci Aiipiist 21, 1923. An informa- 
tive articile (in Uussian) by S. Stnimiiii, entitled “ The First Exi>eriments in Planning ”, 
included in (Russian) Planned Economy, No. 12 of 1930, makes i1 clear that the first decree 
contemplated only a ])lan for one year (” current planning ”). It was P. A. Bogdunoff 
who, in the autumn of 1921, first suggested the necessity, at any rate in the metal industries, 
of a plan for as long as live years ('* prospective planning ”), which Gosplan recognised in 
its revised regulations of March 8, 1922. 
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scientific experts, under the instructions of the Communist Party, was the 
central idea of this industrial organisation. Russia’s needs, external and 
internal, were to be discovered and measured up ; and everything was 
to be sacrificed to fulfilling them. All the workers by hand and by brain 
were to accept this plan, and their one obligation, as members of the Soviet 
Republic, was to carry it out with zeal and exactitude. Tliere were, he 
implied, two great sources of power in Soviet Russia, which would lead 
to its redemption, and its complete independence of the hostile world by 
which it was surrounded ; the fervour of the faithful, organised in the 
Communist Party, and the scientific knowledge of the experts specially 
t rained to serve that Party in all departments of social and industrial life. 
Every expedient of modern industrialism designed to increase the output 
of the individual worker, whether new mechanical inventions, new forms 
of power, new methods of remuneration, piece-work, premium bonus, the 
concentration of business in the best equipped factories, w^ere to be intro- 
duced in order to achieve the working out of this plan. Even consumption 
was to be organised. Payment in kind, with a small balance of money 
for ‘ supplementary needs ’, was to supersede tlie ordinary wage S3^stem, 
so that the consumption of commodities by individuals might lead to the 
maximum mental and physical development of the ra(;e. The peasants, 
comprising as they did the vast majority of the population, were, ho 
admitted, a dilFiculty. . . . The Bolshevik Government had betui com- 
pelled to accept individual production on the land. But land could not 
be sold in the market ; if the peasant who worked it threw it up the 
commune w^ould allot it to someone else. Krassin, however, affirmed his 
faith tliat eventually the peasants would be converted to communism ; 
and he gave us a glowing description of what might be done by intro- 
ducing scientific agriculture on a great scale, and svreeping away individual 
prodiKition in favour of communal jjroduction according to a plan worked 
out by scientific agriculturalists. Finally, in a splendid peroration, which 
excited the most enthusiastic applause from all those assembled Fabians 
who understood German, he asserted that Soviet Russia, alone among 
nations, had discovered the ‘ philosopher’s stone ’ of increas(‘d produc- 
tivity in the consciousness, on the part of each individual operative, that 
he was serving the whole community of the Russian peoj)le —a conscious- 
ness which would transform toil into the only true ndigion, the service of 
mankind.” ^ 


Experimental Development of Planning 

Prol)ably no one in 1920 realised how long and arduous would be the 
putting in operation of any General Plan. Indeed, so long as the New 
Economic Polic}" was adhered to, and so long as the private businesses of 
half a million protit-makers were, if only in the smaller enterj)rises, pro- 
ducing and distributing whatever commodities they chose — so long, more- 
over, as most of the agricultural production was abandoned to the uncon - 
^ MS. diary by Beatrice Webb, September 4, 1920. 
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trolled action of twenty-five million peasant households — no successful 
planning for the allocation of the labour force of the community was 
practicable. But in 1927, coincidentally with the substantial liquidation 
of the New Economic Policy, and with the determination to take seriously 
in hand the collectivisation of peasant agriculture, Gosplan was able to 
venture to submit to the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), a General 
Plan on the lines that Krassin had adumbrated, and notably of the kind 
that Lenin had called for, namely, a scheme to “ centralise the energy of 
the whole country ”, with which to “ rouse the workers by a grand pro- 
gramme for the next ten or twenty years We come thus to the adop- 
tion, by the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, of the 
First Five-Year Plan of production and distribution for the USSK, with 
which a less definite Fifteen-Year Plan of electrification was associated. 

This momentous and even audacious piece of plaiming was undertaken 
at a critical time. The policy upon which the Plan liad to be constructed 
had been, from 1925 to 1927 — odd though this must seem to those who 
regard the government of the USSR as a dictatorship of Stalin or any 
other individual — the subject of the longest and widest controversy since 
1917. Its adoption took place, as a (‘.ompetent observer writes, at a time 
of “ trouble and torments. Russia’s international alTairs were in a dismal 
plight. Enghind had broken off relations, America persisted in her policy 
of non -recognition, France continually sulked, Poland never ceased to 
make wry faces, Cljina forcibly broke into the Soviet Embassy in Peking 
and the consulates in other c.iti(\s, raided them and ousted the soviet 
representatives. No nation, save possibly Germany, then a, republic, and 
Turkey, evinced any sympathy, and neither was too openly nor too 
abundantly friendly ; no credits were in sight, save in limited amounts 
from G(‘rmany and Italy. No ludp was forthcoming from anybody, 
anywliere.” ^ 

“ Internally th(*. picture in 1928 was no more cheering. The Com- 
munist Party was riven with disscuision. Trotsky was ousted ; liis fol- 
lowers in their hundreds, among them [some of] the ablest men in the 
country — orators, executives, writers, engineers, economists— were exiled 
to remote jjarts of the land, and the ‘ Right Opposition ’ was continually 
threatening a fresh disruption. The peasants w'ore growling with dis- 
satisfaction, the nepmen [private capitalivSt entrepreneurs and dealers] 
and the intellectuals were recalcitrant ; and some of the latter, though a 
much smaller number t han the hysterical soviet press would have the world 
beliiive, were actually effecting sabotage. There was little skilled labour 
in the country, and very few engineers experienced in building modern 
industrial plants ; and few leaders to manage such plants once they were 
built. The country itself Avas backward, and had barely recovered from 

^ It should, however, not be forgotton that the English Cooperative Wholesale Society 
and various considerable Untish firms matle it known that the oHicial breaking off of 
relations would not interfere witli their continuing to fulfil soviet orders, upon the customary 
credit terms. 
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the cumulative ravages of the world and civil wars, which had reduced 
industrial output to one-fiftli and agricultural to throe-fifths of normal. 
In brief, Russia was alone, disunited and impoverished.*’ ^ 

The controversy in which the First Five-Year Plan was involved may 
be summarily described in tlie words of a subsequent official report, in 
which the reader must kindly accept the characteristic phraseology and 
discount the inevitable bias. “ The Right Opportunists declared Gos- 
plan in 1933, “ while in words admitting tlie planned character of economy 
in the USSR, actually denied it, in so far as they refused to admit that 
industrialisation was the decisive lever for the reconstruction of national 
economy ; they fought against high rates of industrialisation ; they 
denied the decisive significaiKje of the link between the working class and 
the peasantry on the basis of production ; to the class struggle for the 
realisation of the socialist reorganisation of the whole of national economy, 
tho}^ counterpoist'.d the theory that the kulaks would peacefully grow into 
socialism ; the theory that things should be allowed to go automatically 
tlieir own way. Taking this as their starting-point, the Right Oppor- 
tunists, in opposition to the Five-Year Plan . . . proposed a Two-Year 
Plan, in which tlie central link was not industry but agriculture ; not the 
socialist transformation of the countryside but the consolidation of private 
peasant economy. This, in fact, implied the denial of the possibility of 
building socialism in a single country ; the denial of the possibility of 
drawing the main masses of the peasantry into socialist construction. The 
realisation of the IVo-Year Plan would have led to the perpetuation 
of the technical backwardness and agrarian character of the country, to 
bourgeois restoration, and to the colonial subjugation of the USSR to the 
capitalist world. . . . The Trotskyists, in their turn, denied the possi- 
bility of the planned development of the economy of the USSR, in that 
they denied the law of the uneven development of cajhtalism, and asserted 
that the international division of labour stands higher than the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in a single country, and imperatively dictates to 
jt its further development. They denied that the dictatorship of the 
prolet.ariat was a special form of the link between the working class and 
the peasantry, and prophesied the inevitable rupture between [them]. . . . 
The Trotskyists advanced the bourgeois theory that the building up of 
socialism in a single country, and the reconstruction of the national 
economy of the USSR by its own efforts, were impossible. . . . The Five- 
Year Plan was born in the midst of a fierce class struggle around the 
question of the main roads [or] means of socialist coiistruction. Notwith- 
standing the counter-revolid ionary resistance of the Rights and the 
Trotskyists, iJie Communist Party and the Soviet Govcrnprient adopted 
the Five-Year Plan for the socialist reconstruction of national economy. 
More than that, of the two variants of the plan — the initial plan and the 
optimal plan that were submitted by the State Planning Commission — the 
Sixteenth Party Conference of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
^ The Great Offensive^ by Maurice Hindus, 1933, pp. 24-25. 
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and the Fifth Congress of Soviets, adopted the optimal variant of the 
plan, which, in the subsequent course of its fulfilment, became a minimum 
plan, for the scope of its main tasks was considerably widened.” ^ 

We may add that the First Five-Year Plan, in its “ optimal variant ”, 
which was presently greatly enlarged in scope and content, was held to 
be substantially fulfilled by the end of 1932, within four and a quarter 
years. A Second Five-Year Plan was accordingly formulated for the 
years 1933-1937, which is now (1935) in course of execution. 

Gosplan as Planning Authority 

Tlie USSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan), to which this 
important work was entrusted, is now appointed by and is directly 
responsible to the Sovnarkom, of which its president is always a member. 
The Commission, unlike some other bodies, has never taken the form of a 
committee wholly or mainly composed of People’s Commissars already 
busied with their own work ; and consisted, down to 1935, of a president 
who is now one of the two vice-presidents of the Sovnarkom ; two vi(;c- 
presidents, none of whom held any other public office, and no fewer tlian 
158 memb(»rs. The supreme planning authority — Gosplan USSR — is 
supported by similar planning commissions in all the constituent and 
autonomous rej)ublics. These republic planning commissions (which arci 
also referred to as Gosplan, but followed by the name of tlie republic) 
are each subject to its own Sovnarkom, but bound to adopt the lines 
decided on by the USSR Gosplan.^ 

All governmental or public institutions or establishments of every 
kind, including not only those engaged in industry or agriculture, but also 
those concerned with such services as education ; medicine and public 
liealth ; the arts ; music and the drama ; social insurance ; defence ; 
justice ; and transport and communications, are statutorily required to 
supply Gosplan witli all necessary data as to their present and pros])eetive 
operations. To dejil with the enormous mass of informat ion that pours in 
continuall}^ from all over the USSR, Gosplan has gradually develo])ed an 
extensive staff of trained statisticians and technical experts in all brandies 
of industry, exceeding a thousand in number, which is elaborately 
organised, with all its thousands of clerical workers, in a large number of 
departments. The s])ecial department of statistics, working independently, 

^ Sum7}iarif of thv Vulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan), 19.33, pp. 4-.5, 

2 “ Each of the various republics that combine to form the Union has its own 8t.ato 
Planninp; Comniission, winch drafts a scheme for the economic development of its own 
area. The fftmeral plan for the XISSR is draft<*d by the State Planning Commission of the 
Soviet Union. 'Fhe last-named authority is not subordinated to any of the People’s 
Commissariats ; and should any ditfereni-e of opinion arise between the State Planning 
Commission and economic commissariats, the matter has to be submitUHl to . . . the 
Council of J^abour and nefonce, whose decisions are binding on all the state authorities ” 
{Economic Tre^ids in Sonet Russia, by A. Yugov, 1930, p. 298). 

This work, by an opponent of the Soviet Government, is untrustworthy in its details, 
but is not without use as suggesting possible criticisms. 
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has now become a Central Board of National Economics Accounting, sub- 
ordinate to the USSR Gosplan, and paying particular attention to cost 
accounting. 

The internal organisation of an office charged with a task of such 
magnitude and complexity seems worth describing in some detail. We 
may therefore be pardoned for placing on record an unpublished depart- 
mental order — No. 103 of April 12, 1932 — signed by V. Mezhlauk, then 
deputy president of the Commission, directing a complete reorganisation 
of Gosplan into 10 departments, most of which have from 3 to 7 sub- 
departments (sectors), making in all 33 divisions, among which the 
whole work was, at that date, carefully divided. This Order ran as 
follows ; 

“ The gigantic sweep of socialist construction on the completed basis 
of soviet economics, the building up of the Second Five-Year Flan with a 
view to achieving a classless socialist society within live years, and accom- 
plishing the reconstruction of national economy on the basis of modern 
technique and inventions, and the corresponding reconstruction of 
Narkomats [ministerial departments] in the direction of their specialisa- 
tion, which would enable them to exercise more direct control and planning 
— Jill this makes it imperative for Gosplan to create more cooidination 
(aviazka) in the planning and correlation and control of different branches 
of the Flan and to work out a synthetic plan of socialist construction of 
the USSR. 

“ The preparation of such a plan and its execution *“innol la* carried 
out by one sector or group of sectors of Gosplan. Its success depends on 
the active participation in it of all workers in the constructional and 
functional sectors of the Plan in constant coordination with each other. 
Only on these conditions is it possible to utilise the tremendous experience 
of all republican, oblast and scientific planning institutions, and to build 
up a scientifici tc^chnical and economic synthetic plan compiehendijig the 
oblasts, their groups, and the republics of the USSR. 

“ In ac(;ordance with these considerations the apparatus of th(^ Gosplan 
must be reconstructed by creating in the midst of its organisation com- 
buKMl kindred sectors, and by regrouping the functions of different sectors 
and their groups. The administration of the dcpartm(‘nt n)ust be placed 
in the hands of their chiefs and of the deputies, without creating special 
organs attached to them for this purpose.” ^ 

Gosplan worked under this scheme of 1932 for three more years with 
steadily increasing efficiency. In April 1935 the whoh^ department was 
again reorganised by a decree of the USSR Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) and Sovnarkom, which testified appreciation of the brilliant 
success of the planned economy.^ But these very achievements, and the 

^ Gosj>lan, Order No. 103 of April 12, 1932. 

2 Sovnarkom Decree of April 1035 ; Pravda, April (i, 1935 ; Moiscow Daily Neivs, 
Afuil 6, 1935 ; Izvesiia, April 8, 1935 ; Russian Economic Notes (of U.S.A. Department of 
Commerce), June 15, 1935. 
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ever-increasing scale of their application, were held to call for a yet higher 
level of planning, to be directed towards completing the reconstruction 
of the entire national economy. Planning must henceforth penetrate 
even the smallest section of the economy of the Union. Now that 96 per 
cent of the national income and of the means of production are in the 
hands of the collectivity, there must be, in the whole organisation, the 
most exact accounting, a high degree of knowledge of economics, complete 
familiarity with the technique of all forms of production, and ability to 
find a solution for any problem, however complicated, that may arise in 
practice. Thjs is deemed particularly important in the case of agriculture, 
where there are still thousands of farms which can reach their objectives 
only by planned direction. Distribution, transport and stabilisation of 
prices all demand increased attention from the planning authorities. One 
of the chief tasks of the reorganised Gosplan must be what is called 
synthetised planning, or the more rational amalgamation into a singhi 
whole of the separate plans for tlic various geographical and economic 
divisions of the Union. 

The reorganisation called for by these (considerations took the form 
of the supersession of the presidium and the vice-presidents by a new com- 
mission of the fixed nunib(*r of 70 persons, who were chosen for appoint- 
ment by the Savnarkom by the president of Gosplan himself. Among 
these carefully selected members the, principal workers under the former 
scheme have found ])laces, but the list also includc's the most effective 
memlxcrs of the local planning (‘ommissions, and also a number of scientists 
and technicians specially chosen regardless of their (connection -with other 
organisations and agencies. A new scheme of internal organisation has 
been worked out under this commission, adoj^ting the most succ,essful 
parts of the previous one, witli an improv(*d distribution of work according 
to subje(‘ts and localities, accompanied by increased provision for the 
continual inter-regional and inter- industrial “ synthesisat ion ” of the plan- 
Independent S(*ctions are being built up to overhaul, from th(‘ standpoint 
of planning, tin* seJuune of national defeiict' ; to deal, from the same angle, 
with the problem of the training of “ cadres ” (adiujuately differentiated 
grades of technical efficiency) ; to devise a fuller utilisation of alternative 
building materials ; to plan a systematic coordination of automobile 
highways and acu-oplane routes ; to effect a general ])lanning of all the 
means of communication ; to survey the mutual relations of the lines now 
opening out for a furtluu- improvement of the national health ; and to 
concert measures for the special training of planners ! There are now, in 
close connection with Gosplan, a central administration of national 
accounting ; an institute of economic research ; and an All-Union 
Academy of Planning, witli subordinate institutes of research on the aims 
and processes of planning, at Moscow and Leningrad respectively. The 
whole staff of the USSR Gosplan now amounts to something approaching 
to a couple of thousand expert statisticians and scientific technicians of 
various kinds, with as many more clerical subordinates — certainly the 
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best equipped as well as the most extensive permanent machine of statistical 
enquiry in the world. ^ 

How the Plmi is Made 

Upon all the information obtained by Gosplan the preparation of the 
Plan proceeds by successive stages. It starts — and this is an important 
point on which it differs from any analogous forecast in other countrievS — 
not from any consideration of the government’s financial requirements 
or any statistics of the “ balance of trade ”, but from tlie human beings 
of whom tlie nation is composed, tlie whole population of the USSR whose 
labour force is available for employment, and whose consumption of com- 
modities and services has to be provided for. From the total population 
to be expected, in the whole of the USSR and in each of its principal 
areas, there have to be deducted the numbers under working age ; the 
n umbers too old for service ; the numbers disabled by sickness or inhrmity, 
and the numbers otherwise occupied, including the homekeeping wives 
and domestic workers ; those engaged in study or research ; those serving 
in the defence forces or in administration unconnected with production ; 
the priests and other members of the deprived categories, and finally, 
along with the nomadic tribes, the still surviving independent peasants 
and handicraftsmen. Tlie remainder constitutes the labour force available 
for tile more or less collectivised production of commodities and services, 
to be distributed, to the best advantage of the community, over the whole 
field of collectivised industry and agriculture. 

How is this distribution effected ? Gosplan obtains annually, with 
regard to every enterjirise in the USSR, whether state or municipal, 
central or local, factory or mine, sovkhos or kolkhos, uni V(;rsity or hospital, 
eooperativ(i society or theatre, health office or medical service, an elaborate 
statist-i(;al statement as to what it. has produced or done during the last 
completed year ; what is going on during the current 5 ''ear ; and what is 
expected during the year next ensuing ; including, in parl-icular, how 
many workers of tjie various kinds and grades ; a.nd what amounts and 
kinds of materials and components have been or will be required ; and 
wdiat demands on the banking and transport s(‘r vices are involved. At 
th(‘ same time tlie consumers’ cooperative rnovenumt, which has (19155) 
some S('venty-four million members, reports how many jiorsons (‘ach 
society lias been supplying, and how many it exjiccds to be supplying next 
year ; wdtli what kinds of commodities and to what aggregate amount ; 
wdiich of these commodities it can produce for itself, wliifdi it will need to 
obtain from other lISvSR producers, and which it proposes to import from 
abroad. The tens of iJiousands of industrial cooperative societies (incops 
or artels) equall}" report the proceedings of their several establishments. 

^ Students of political Rcioncc will notice the extent .and range, w(‘ tliink unparalleled 
in other countries, of the machinery for devising the means of coordinating the adminis- 
tiative work of separate government departments ; and for “ thinking out ” the problems 
arising from their several uneven developments. 
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Corresponding data are obtained from the quarter of a million collective 
farms.i Analogous information is obtained from the railway, river, canal, 
air and maritime transport service, and from that dealing with the service 
of communications by post, telegraph, telephone and radio. All the 
“ cultural ” institutions supply similar information as to what they are 
doing or requiring, whether they are educational or medical, artistic or 
recreational, publishing books or newspapers, or running theatres, concerts 
or cinemas. This nation-wide reporting of economic data, elaborately 
organised, through the several ministerial commissariats, in the various 
central oflices, is, we are informed, made with extraordinary willingness 
and punctuality, if only because the failure of any one of the hundreds of 
thousands of separate establishments to reply fully and punctually might 
result in its exclusion from any provision of materials and financial credits. 
But Gosplan gets in the laggards by sending special inspectors to visit 
them, even in the most distant and obscure corners of the USSR ; and 
may even supply instructors to help in the preparation of tlie voluminous 
returns. 


The Provisional Plan 

With all this enormous mass of information, which is daily being 
examined and verified, classified and digested in the appropriate depart- 
ments, Gosplan, with a whole decade of acquainta,nce with the facta and 
with the personnel of each enterprise, is able to form a preliminary and 
hypothetical picture of what next year's output would l)e if each ent(U‘priae 
prov(^d to be able, and was also left free, to accomplish exactly what it 
indi visually })rop08ed. Simultaneously, the Politbureau and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, in consultation with the People’s 
Commissars of tlu; principal departments of the government, will have 
been coming to geinual conclusions as to the particuhir expansions and 
new developments to be pressed forward. These provisional decisions 
“ from above ” have to be worked into the multifarious proposals “ from 
below ”. But to make consistent with itself even the first draft of the 
provisional Plan thus made up, partly of proposals from below and pro- 
visional decisions from above, the whole aggregate of existing and projected 
ent(^rprises in the USSR must be brought to a very complicated balance. 
One fundamental question is in what industries, and what parts of the 
USSR, the whoh* of the available labour force will find employment. For 
the last few years, indeed, the question has had to be put the other W'ay 
about. The problem has been how to distribute the available labour force 

^ Even the inilliniiH of individual peasant families, and the vajj;ii(*lv known nomadic 
tribes producing mainly for subsistence, arc not wholly ignored by the General Plan. 
Estimates have to bo included in the Plan for (a) the aggregate produce tliat tlusc j)e()plos 
may be expected, from past oxp(‘rience, to bring to market ; and {h) for the nggr<^gato 
amount and the principal kinds of commoditios that they may be expf'cted to puri liasc. 
As those two ost imates approximately balance each other in aggregate value, the totals 
are not atlcctcd ; hut the calculation is made in order that note may he taken of tlie 
additional produce likely to be available on the one hand, and, on the other, of the addi- 
tional demand to ho expected for certain commodities. 
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fio as to make it, as far as possible, sufiSce for the demands of all the 
establisliments, industrial and cultural, great and small. Whichever way 
the question is put, the total increase of population may be sufficiently 
accurately estimated, and changes in its location may be statistically 
allowed for, witliout in any way prescribing, to any individual person, 
where he shall reside or in what vocation he shall engage. The notion 
that the Plan includes or requires any such regimentation is simply a 
delusion. In the following chapter we shall describe in detail by what 
devices all the persons seeking employment are led voluntarily to choose 
among the several occupations and locations in the proportions that the 
interests of the community require. Here we need only mention that this 
optimum distribution of new recruits among the various branches of the 
army of labour is secured largely by the provision of the approprijite 
number and kinds of opportunities for training in the skilled crafts and 
learned professions that are most in demand ; and by the trade unions 
agreeing to hx the several rates of remuneration for dillerent occupations 
with due regard to the ‘‘ social value ’’ of any particular kind of labour 
that is temporarily in short supply.^ 

Meanwliile all the various enterprises, industrial or ciilt-ural, will be, 
in their several programmes, requiring a particular amount of labour 
power without which they cannot achieve the output that they propose 
or that which will be demanded from them. A certain proportion of this 
labou r power has to possess this or that kind of experience or sk ill. Whence 
is t his labour power, skilled or unskilled, to be drawn ; how many trahied 
youths will be turned out by the various educational establishments ; 
and what will probably be the outflow of surplus lal)our from tlui agri- 
cultural districts in course of mechanisation ? But apart from the alloca- 
tion of labour power, the other requirements of each of the various estab- 
lishments, made without knowledge of what th(^ rest of t-hcra arc requiring, 
involve a wliole series of complicated adjustments. All the, establishments, 
indust rial or cultural, will be dey)endent, to take the simplest example^, on 
the suj)ply, throughout the year, of fuel for heating purposes, whilst all 
the important ones require also artificial power. What is the aggregate 
demand of ah the enterprises for heating, lighting and power ; and how 
does this compare wnth the expected output of timber, eoal, oil, peat and 
hydro-electricity ? Most manufacturing industries require for tlair pro- 
duction eitheu’ iron or steel, or one or other of the non-ferrous metals. The 
aggregate supply of each of these necessities from the mines and furnaces 
has to be made to fit the aggregate demand. Each enterprise, in short, 
has its own requirements in materials, components and accessories, without 
an exactly proportionate supply of which throughout the year it cannot 
maintain its planned output. Moreover, in most cases it is not enough 
to provide, of each component, a sufficient aggregate in the USSR to 
supply all the establishments throughout the land. It is often necessary, 

^ (Chapter TIT. in Pari I., “ Man as a Producer : Soviet Trade Unionism ”, and 
Chapter IX. in Part 11., “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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and for various reasons always desirable, that each economic region of 
the USSR should be able to satisfy its own requirements, and thus avoid 
increasing the strain of long haulage on the overworked transport system. 
Then there is the immense problem of the food, the clothing, the housing, 
the educational and health services, the holidays and the amusements of 
the entire population to be provided for, as and when and where it is 
demanded. Gosplan has to compare the aggregate expected demand for 
each commodity or service (in the light of past experience, and as reported 
by the network of consumers’ cooperative societies to wliich nearly every 
adult belongs, and also by the other agencies receiving the current expendi- 
ture of the population) with the amounts that the productive enterprises 
are severally proposing to turn out during the year, and with the manner 
in which these several outputs are distributed in relation to the homes 
and to the expected desires of the people. And when all this has been 
done, there has still to be considered the carrying capacity that the trans- 
port system must have in order to move everything without delay from 
where it is made to where it will be consumed or used. Even more difficult 
and complicated is the adj ustment to be made between home and foreign 
supply. In the circumstances of the USSR a profound economic truth is 
revealed, namely that the fundamental interest of every country in foreign 
trade is not in its exports but in its imports. The USSR, like every other 
country, is compelled to seek some commodities in foreign lands ; and it 
suits its present policy of rapid industrialisation to obtain from abroad 
much else in the way of machinery of all kinds that it cannot for the 
moment conveniently find sufficient labour force or plant to produce* for 
itself. All such things the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade will be 
prepared to order from abroad, on the best terms he can obtain. But these 
imports have, in the absence of loans from foreign investors, necessarily 
to be paid for nut of the proceeds of sales of exports. It becomes, accord- 
ingly, an anxious problem to decide which commodities — not excluding 
gold itself — it will be most profitable, or least costly to t he USSR, to pro- 
duce in order to sliip to foreign countries, and in what quantities ; whether, 
for instance, it will be more profitable, at the prices that the foreigner will 
pay, to ship more timber, oil and furs, or more wheat, butter and eggs.^ 

We pause at this point to note that, so far, the preparation of the draft 

^ It ia not oaay to explain with brevity how far the planning deaeends to the innumer- 
able details of size? and shajio, maiorial and style, size and colour of the myriads of com- 
modities that have to be produced. The decree embodying the Plan, winch is event iially 
passed by tlu' CVmtral Executive Committee (T»SIK), contains statistical totals for only 
about a dozen of the main divisions of production, wuth merely general relerenee to the 
Plan with regard to the quaniities of other commodities. The widely published ‘‘ control 
figures ” usually give statistical totals for sixty or seventy kinds of commodities, including 
for instance 25 specified classes of “ jirodiicers ” goods (such us coal, mineral oil, iron ore, 
rolled iron, agricultural machinery, etc.), 14 specified classes of “ consumers ” good.s (such 
as cotton yarn, boots and shoes, matches, sugar, etc.) ; and 2U specified classes of market- 
able agricultural products. ]3ut the Plan itself involves a quantitative regulation of the 
production or service of every kind of establishment, each of which can deviate from the 
specification only by express permission of the People’s Commissar under whom it works ; 
permission winch is given only after consultation with Gosplan. 
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pro\asional Plan, complicated and difficult though it is, is merely a matter 
of statistical calculation and estimate, on the basis of the figures drawn 
from all parts of the USSR, combined with the best possible forecast of 
such indeterminate factors as the local harvests and next year’s world 
prices of the commodities to be exported in order to pay for the imports. 
Such a calculation and estimate is required before any sensible orders can 
be given to the hundreds of trusts and services, controlling the tens of 
thousands of separate factories, mines, oil-fields, state farms, transport 
systems, and social service agencies of all kinds. Once private ownership, 
with its profit-seeking motive of production for the competitive market, 
is abandoned, specific directions must be given as to what each estabh'sh- 
meiit has to produce. It is this necessity, and not any question of policy, 
til at makes indispensable, in a collectivist state, some sort of General 
Plan. And once private owjiersliip and the profit-seiddng motive of 
])roduction for the competitive market have been abandoned, it becomes 
plain that these necessary directions cannot be given without producing 
unutterable chaos and ruinous waste, unless the collection of facts is 
adequate and extensive and (though here accurac'y and precision cannot 
be completely attained) unless the forecast of harvests and world prices 
is either fairly sound, or else safeguarded by adc^quate reserves. If these 
dilliculties can b(^ overcome, the planning becomes a mere scientific pro- 
c(^ss, applicable to any jnirpose whatsoever. Planning is, in fact, under- 
taken— it is true with a purpose quite difierent from that of the USSR — 
l)y every important capitalist trust or combination, so far as coiiCM^rns the 
whole sphere of its own enterprise. Such capitalist planning is, however, 
fiverywhere limited to the range of the particular trust or combination ; 
and takes no account either of the labourers, or of the production, outside 
this range. What is more important is that such capitalist planning is 
governed by entirely difl'erent motives from thos(^< prevailing in the USSR. 

It is rightly pointed out tha-t planning makes, in itself, no promises 
to the people. Jn itself, it is merely a statistical process without a purpose. 
Logically, however, planning implies a purpose outside itself, a purpose 
to he decided and determined on by huinaai will. In a capitalist society, 
the ])urpose of even the largest private enterprise is the ])ecuniary profit 
to be gained by its owners or shareholders. It may or may not be recog- 
nised that, in order to obtain, in the long run, the greatest pecuniary 
profit, various conditions have I/O be observed, such as the need for attract- 
ing and keeping in decent efficiency the workers concerned. But these 
conditions are all subordinate to tlie object of profit. Jn the USSR, with 
what is called the Dictatorship of the Broletariat, th(5 end to be planned 
for is quite different. There are no owners or shareholders to be benefited, 
and there is no con.sideration of p(‘cuniary profit. The sole ohject aimed 
at is the maximum safety and well-being, in the long run, of the entire 
community, on an equalitarian basis, so that everybody’s faculties can 
be afforded the utmost scope in the common service, and everybody’s 
needs as far as practicable satisfied. But the decision as to how exactly 
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this object should be aimed at by each year’s plan is not for Gosplan to 
make. The determination of the particular ends to be attained, and the 
manner and degree in which each of them shall be served during the period 
that is planned for, and the will to enforce this policy, is the business of 
the USSR Government itself. 

Accordingly it is the duty of the USSR Gosplan, at some stage, to 
take the instructions of the Soviet Government — in practice, to com- 
municate the substance of the earliest draft of the provisional Plan to the 
Sovnarkom and the Council of Labour and Defence on the one hand, 
and the Politbureau and the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
on the other — in order to obtain decisions upon a series of points, before 
even the Provisional Plan is completed. In practice, this takes the form 
of an almost continuous consultation throughout the year among the 
leading personalities in the Kremlin on a succession of problems of policy. 
Th(jse consultations, in which the experts of the USSR (Tosplan necessarily 
play a great part, by the facts that they adduce, are summed up in a 
series of committee decisions. We can only give a general description of 
the social purposes by which arc influenced all the innumerable adjust- 
ments that have always to be made in the formulation of even the pro- 
visional Plan. It will be seen that every one of these social purposes, by 
which the Plan is finally governed, imports considerations of socnal well- 
being which no profit-seeking capitalist — and, we may add, no deductive 
economist workings out theoretically what will be the operation of an 
entirely unhampered competitive capitalism— admits into his problem.^ 
That is to say, each of these decisions of paramoui\t importance takes into 
account other ends than the making of pecuniary profit, by production for 
a competitive free market ; other ends even than tlie maximum satis- 
fac/tion of the desires for consumption by the jostling crowd of consumers 
whose frictionless succession of momentary demands, all deemed in the 
argument to be equally eflectivc ”, both create and govern such a 
market. 


The General Object of Soviet Planning 

The fundamental purpose that the Soviet General Plan has to promote 
has b(‘.eu, from the outset, definitely and, so to speak arbitrarily, fix(*d. 
The USSR, in wliich agriculture has always been the dominant occupa- 
tion of the mass of the people, has got to be. as far as possible industrialised 
and mechanised. Moreover, the industrialisation must not be monopolised 
])y any favoured district or districts, but has to extend, in due proportion, 
to every part of the country. Tlie primary olqect of this industrialisation 
is to increase wealth production. Tt has always been held by the Soviet 
Government tluit an exclusively agricultural c*.ommunity is a community 

^ Snell a dcciHion bidwoon industries, “ not strictly related to eon siderat ions of prices 
a,iid costs ”, soenis to Mr. Lionel llobbins {The. Great Depression^ 1934, p. 130) to belong 
” only to the sphere of aesthetics or military strategy He apparently does not allow 
for Puhlie Health or education, or oven for the economic interests of future generations, 
in opposition to those of the present population. 
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in which there is, for the masses, beyond a bare subsistence, very little 
surplus available, even for the means of civilised life, let alone fo^,culturaI 
developments. Without extensive industrialisation, and an equally 
extensive mechanisation of agriculture, so Lenin taught, there could be 
no great or continuous rise in civilisation for the whole mass of the people 
of the USSR. And to the advantages of this rise in civilisation every part 
of the USSR is considered to have an equal claim. Thus, it is not merely 
in order to lessen the cost of transport, and not only to put the most 
important new works out of reach of potential hostile invaders, that the 
additional mines, factories, oil-fields and electric plants of wliicli the 
People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry always has a long list waiting to 
be put in operation to the extent that the Plan may allow, are, as a matter 
of policy, geographically widely dispersed. The Soviet Government makes 
it a cardinal point of policy, largely irrespective of cost, or even of immedi- 
ate maximum production, to s(‘e to it that tlie PJan leaves no part of the 
USSR, and no important national minority, dependent on agriculture 
alone, or on stock-breeding alone, or on hunting or fishing alone. This 
supreme decision of policy, it will be noted, has so far been made by no 
other government. Nowhere (dse has a government deliberately set itself 
f.o maximise industriaJism and mechanisation ; or to make all its citizens, 
to use Stalin’s own plirase, “ well-to-do ”. Least of all lias any pnivious 
government ever set itself to cause all parts of its area, and all its various 
races, to enjoy ecjual shares in the common productivity. 


C oiler fivualion and Mechanisation of Agriculture 

It has, since 1927, also become a cardinal point in the policy of the 
Communist Party, and of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, to press 
forward, with all jiossible speed, the collectivisation of agriculture in state 
or collective farms. Only by such a transformation of rural life, as it 
seemed to the fa,r-sighted, could there be any possibility of raising the 
whole p(‘,asantry, especially the children, into an (ulucated community, 
(•apable of understanding communism and familiar with its scientific 
methods. Compared with the peasant’s izba, the sovklios, and still more 
the kolkhos, would become the peasant’s university. But the urgent 
reason for an immediate transformation was the need for introducing the 
mechanisation which alone would put the country beyond reach of local 
distress, or even of actual famine, brought about either through the 
periodical failure of crops or by the apathy or re(‘-alcitrance of an inde- 
p(;ndent peasantry.^ This involved a provision in the Plan for exception- 

^ It must }>e remembered that, as we have already described, owirip to the “ extensive ” 
ebaraeter of Russian peasant agriculture, to its backwardness, and to its laek of proper 
technical equipment, failures of the harvest in the USSR have always been frequent, 
rising from time to time to the proportions of veritabk* famine. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century, from 1800 to 1854, there are said to have been 35 ye,ars in which 
there was a more or less serious failure of the crops. In the 20-years period from 1891 to 
1911, there were 13 poor harvests, 4 good harvests and 3 famine years. During the 10 years 
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ally rapid deivelopmciit of the production of tractors and other agricultural 
machin^y, as well as such an expansion of transport facilities as would 
bring every village in the USSR into easy connection with the cities and 
the manufacturing centres. This insistence on the greatest practicable 
mechanisation of agriculture, for the sake of maximising quantitative out- 
put, and, at the same time, of educating the peasant population for a 
fuller citizenship, may well be inconsistent with maximising the pecuniary 
profits of agricultiire, which is what tlie landlord, the caiptalist profit- 
maker and even the kulak would look at. 


The Coefficient of Increase 

Another preliminary that it is necessary to decide for each year is 
what sliall be the coefficient of increase to be applied to the total output 
of the last com})l<‘ted year. JBesidt's the growth of population and the 
coming into operation of new plants and additional machines which this 
increase of labour force makes it possible to set going, there is the factor 
of human effort. Sliall the people be called upon to increase their own 
exertions by 1 x>or cent or 5 per cent, or any other amount ? ^ For the 
Plan, even in its provisional form, is more than a statistical exercise. It 
is, in itself, a potent instrument, having dynamic effect upon the General 
Will of the cornraun i ty. Whether the average amount of energy d isplayed, 
of persistence nianifest(Ml, and of work done by each employed person in 
the USSR will increase, and l)y how much it will increase, is partly 
dependtuit on what the Plan demands. But this is not all. The Plan is 
not intended as a scientific pr(;diction of what will actually happen. 
Without having read Ikowning, the soviet authorities act on the maxim 
that “ Ijife’s r(;ach slioidd exceed its grasp ”. The practice in the USSR 
is for the Government, eacb year, t.o ask of the community rather more 
tlian ca,n objectively be expected from it, and t.o do this deliberately as 
a means of inducing tin* people to stretch themselves to the utmost. It 

of so\ i(‘(. nilo ( laiS there have Ix'en 2 famine years, 5 years with poor harvests, and 

only 2 years witfi ^ood liarvi'sts. Unlike tiie Tsar’s (iovci’iiini'iit, that of tlie soviets feels 
hound to talce slc']is to prevent siieh ealamitous shortages. 

^ This eocdlieient of iiierease was, at t,he v(‘.rv outset of the J'^irst Kive-Year Plan, the 
subjeet of heated e.oiitrovtu'sy wit.liin the State Idanning CkiuiTUiMsion, There were sonic, 
sueh as (Jroiiian, who were tloniinated by the ])aHt experience of ea])ilalist eouiitries, and 
who accordingly doubtiul, not only whel.hf'r anything more tlian an annual increase of 3 per 
cent should be ealeuhited on, but also whether allowaiiet' should not b(‘ made for a steadily 
diminishing rate of inereasi* of jiroduetion, on the basis of a ‘‘ law of diminishing niturn ”. 
The outeonu' was that, as already imuitioned. Gosplan suluintled the Plan in two variants, 
the “ initial Plan ” and the “ optimal Plan ”, of wdiii'h the Government adopted the latter 
{Siimtuarij of fhv Fulfihncnl of the Fust Fire- Y mi Finite 1933, p. 4). 

The two variants liitlered in their total«i by approximately 20 per cent. The initial 
draft made allowance for (</) the iiossibibty of widesjiread failure of crops, amount ing to a 
famine ; (6) the inability to increase imports in the absence of foreign loans or long credits, 
and (c) the need for greatly nuToasing the defence forces. The maximum draft held it 
Huffieieiit {x) to estimate for local shortages of crop, far .short of famine ; {y) to meet the 
increasi' of im}>orts by increasing exports, to be made possible by lowering costs of produo- 
tion, owing to increasing output ; and {z) to slow' down increases in the defence forces. 
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is one of the results of the system of Participation, to which we have so 
often had to allude, that this deliberate public appeal for greater strenuous- 
iiess, though repeated at frequent intervals, has a considerable fffiEect. 


The Division of the Nation's Income between Current Consum^Mon 
and Capital Invesfnwnt 

But all this leaves the quantitative decisions still open. How much 
of the additional industrialisation for which the Commissariats of Heavy 
Industry, Light Industry, Kailways and so on have worked out plans 
sliall be undertaken in the ensuing year ? This question involves a division 
of the total expenditure between individual consumption and new capital 
investment. It necessitates a corresponding allocation, in the Plan itself, 
of labour force and plant, either to the production of commodities and 
services for immediate consumption or use, on the one hand ; or, on the 
other, to the erection and cquiprrnuit of new industrial establishments, or 
to the making of additional macliines, or to the extension and improve- 
ment of such common services as transport and communications, or to 
the provision of additional dwelling-houses, and educational buildings, 
and other works of durable utility. Here we liave an issue of high policy, 
on which Gosplan re(]uir(‘,s an authoritative ruling before even the pro- 
visional Plan can be completed and duly balanced. There is not only 
the depreciation, by wearing out, of all the existing equipment to be 
made good. The requirements of national defence in works and stores 
and equipment, possibly even of strategic, railways, or a doubling of track 
iK)t (‘.ailed for immediately on economic grounds, must fa,vourably 
considered. But what is no less import.ant in deciding on the amount of 
additional industrialisation to be undc'.rtaken in the ensuing year is the 
limit. ing ('.ondition of the number of new workcns who will be available ; 
and the allocation, among the various works and services, of these addi- 
tional workers who will be s(udving employraeut. When there is so much 
to be done, tin* state cannot a.tTord to Lt any ])art of this labour force 
remain unadapted to the service of the community. How to ensure this 
adaptation is one of the pi’obhuns to b(i ta.ken into account in the pro- 
tracd.ed annual collective bargaining as to the stamlard ra,t.(‘S of wages 
and c.onditions of employment, that we have alieady descri})ed, between 
the All-tlnion Council of Trade Unions, AIXJCTU, representing all the 47 
(in J9)hl redivided into 154) trad(‘ unions of the USSB, and tln^ USSH 
Sovnarkom, representing the management of all the enterpriscis in which 
the workers are employed. These expert negotiators have, perforce, both 
had to recognise that there arc* three main ])arts into which the total 
expenditure of the nation must be arranged to fall. There h;, first of all, 
the amount to be withheld from current consumption and inv(\sted in 
ways of lasting utility. This, in capitalist nations, is called the savings 
or the internal investments of the nation. In the USSR this share has, 
during the past few years, been as much as 30 or 40 per cent of the total 
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national income, being many times as large a proportion as in any other 
country at any time whatsoever. What remains has then to be allocated, 
partly to the maintenance of the common services of the nation, neces- 
sarily conducted on a collectivised basis, such as the various government 
departments, local and central ; the defence forces and the administration 
of justice ; and all the numerous branches of social welfare, such as public 
health, insurances, the wliole educational system, scientific exploration 
and invention, literature and the arts, holidays and recreation. The 
whole of the remainder constitutes a wage fund more concrete than any 
imagined by Ricardo and McCulloch. This will constitute the income paid 
in wages and salaries to the whole of the workers, by hand or by brain, 
employed in the production of commodities and services. It is this three- 
fold allocation of national income and expenditure — made, it will be seen, 
according to other considerations than the pecuniary net profit of any 
enterprise —that (uiables the parties to the collective bargaining to arrive 
at a coefiicient of wage-increase for the ensuing year. It is this determina- 
tion of a cocdUcicmt of increase^, of the aggregate wages and salaries of the 
whole peo]:)lc tliat will permit Gosplan to complete its allocation of labour 
force and materials to the production of the various commodities and 
services on which, as it can be foreseen, the wages and salaries will, in the 
aggregate, be expended. And here emerges what the western economist, 
like the capitalist statesman, may well consider the suprem.e novelty and 
advantage of such a Plan. For the Plaji, as worked out through the above 
stages, not only provides the necessary number of remunerative situations 
(or jobs in wealth production) for the w^hole of the ant icipated able-bodied 
adults, but also ensures automatically that ('very one of tfiese workers, 
together with all the non -able-bodied, are provided (‘continuously with 
purchasing power, on the spimding of which the producers of commodities 
and services caii with absolute confulence count. Thus, within the ulti- 
mate limits of the Plan, there can be no failure of “ effective demaud ” 
for whatever the people desire. 


Nalional Defence 

Every goveriiuKuit has to plan for national (h'fencc. But, to tlie 
Soviet Government the danger of war has hitherto a constcant pro- 
oecupakion. Rightly or wrongly, the USSR lives in constant appre- 
hension of attack, not by one foreign, poww alone, but by a, combination 
of capitalist govc'rnments. It is never forgotten that only fifteen years 
ago, the armies of no fewer than half a dozen governments were ravaging 
soviet l.(‘rritory, without any excuse that any of them can put up before 
an international tribunal, without even a declaration of war, doing immense 
damage to wliat had never ceased to be, technically, a “ friendly powTr ”, 
And for this aggravat(Mi assault and colossal destruction no compensation 
has yet been paid. If combined invasion has lately become less likely, 
there is still fear of a particular invasion, as well as of a commercial 
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embargo, or an economic boycott, or even a cordon sanitaire to prevent 
the spread of the bacillus of communism ! This apprehension has, from 
the first, lent a strategic object to the planning. It has seemed of vital 
importance that, whilst the capitalist governments were divided among 
themselves, and whilst they had still not recovered from the losses of the 
Great War, the US8R should make itself substantially independent of 
the outer world, not only in all the means of waging modern warfare, but 
also in all indispensable commodities. Hence the exceptional concentra- 
tion of the First Five-Year Plan on the opening of new mines, oil -fields, 
liydro-electric plants, iron and steel works, the construction of strategic 
railways, or the doubling of track through economically undeveloped 
districts, and generally on a rapid expansion of the “ heavy industries 
by means of which things can be made, or troops can be transported, 
instead of seeking directly to increase the making of the household com- 
modities desired by the people.^ 


. The Development of Technical Educalioyi 

Moreover, the whole development of industrialisation, and the 
meclianisat'ion of agriculture, together with the increasing demands of 
iui immcMise population ever more awakening to cultural neeeJs, necessitate 
t!u» devotion of a constantly increasing portion of the natioti’s means to 
teclinical education, and, indeed, to education of every kind. The Plan 
is accordingly called upon, if only as an economic necessity, to provide 
viich year for rnor(‘ schools and colleges, more teacliers and professors, 
more scientific' researchers and inventors. Lidustry itself constantly calls 
for more assistance from the scientists ; and the USSR scientists are not 
backward in demanding mon» Jind more costly opportunitic^s for explora- 
tion and investigation of every part of the universe. In fact, the very 
large sums included in the Plan for scientific rc'search excite the; envy of 
scientists all the, world over. Nor is it merely for the service of industry, 
oi as a means of greater wealth production, that Soviet Communism 
insists on educational progress. One of its fundamental purposes, as we 
indicate in a subsequent chapter,^ is the raising, to a higher htvel of 
civilisation, by the instrument of science, of all the races of the USSR. It 
IS not witliout significance that tlie USSR is the only country in the world 
in which the public expenditure on education on the one hand, and on 
scientific research on the other, has been, throughout all the economic 
depressions of the past decade, continuously increasing. 

^ In 1932, aa elsewhere referred to, considerations of high policy connected with 
national defence led the Govornnjont of the U8SK to mako an important deviation from 
the First Five-Year Plan, in order to avert the danger of invasion by Japan. Even at 
the eost of creating a serious shortage of foodstuffs, the Government established stores of 
grain and arnl^' equipment along the line to the Far East, and diverted much labour force 
to the building of additional aeroplanes, to all of which a calculated publicity was given, 
'Fills action is believed to have averted, or at least indefinitely postponed, an invasion from 
Manchuria. 

^ Chapter XI. in Part II., Science the Salvation of Mankind.” 
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Public Health and Housing 

Nor can the Soviet Government afford to starve the social services on 
which the health and productive power of the people depend. Thus, the 
authorities have to scrutinise the draft Plan to see that enough is provided 
for additional dwellings for the steadily increasing population ; for more 
and more hospitals and maternity centres and for an illimitable supply of 
trained doctors and nurses ; for a constantly increasing care of the chil- 
dren ; and for the development of every kind of social insurance. As 
with Public Education, the sums allocated to all these services have been 
increasing year by year, l)y leaps and bounds, calculated to reduce to 
despair the Finance Minister of any capitalist community. 


The Provision of Adequate Reserves 

Nor is this all that lias to be looked for in the provisional Plan. The 
Plan can never be of the nature of an astronomical prediction, assured of 
a full and tjxact fulfilment. Quite the contrary. It can be foreseen that 
no part of the Plan will be precisely fulfilled ; at any rate, not to the 
extent, at the time, and with exactly the consequencos that the optimistic 
proposals of particular enterprises, or of the experts of Gosplan itself, may 
have led the Government to believe. And every foiluro to realise, with 
precision, any one of the proiects of the Plan, whethei’ the failure is by 
excess or by deficiency, will entail consequences on other parts of the 
Plan. 

The most obvious of these failures to realise the results projected in 
the Plan may be the under-production ” of particular fjxctories or other 
industrial enterprises. Nothing is done, as an ingenious Frenchman has 
observed, without “ deficiency, damage and delay There will certainly 
be accidents, great or small, which, in particular mines or electric ])lants, 
factories or oil-fields, will stop the work, wliolly oj‘ in part, for liours or 
days, whilst the greater })art of the costs run on. One or other section 
of the machinery breaks down, and cannot be instantly repaired. There 
are frequent shortages of supplies, either of materials or of components, 
which lessen the year’s output. The staff actually at work, whether of 
skilled workmen or of unskilled, or of this or that kind of technician, is 
seldom continuously up to the full establishment. There may be excep- 
tional absences from sickness, or ftom workirs leaving the job ” to 
wander off elsewhere. More fiMupiently than not, there is a positive in- 
ability to obtain the desired workers, either because men of this or that' 
particular kind of skill are not to be found, or because the available supply 
of unskilled labour runs short. There may even be occasional stoppages 
from spasmodic short strikes, which the “ triangle — the internal arbitra- 

^ UliSS : Un^ Nouvtlk Huynaiiite, par Joseph Dubois (Paris, 1932) avarie, 

retard "). 
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tion tribunal — ^fails to avert or immediately to terminate.^ Finally there 
are the ordinary shortcomings of “ the human factor The director or 
manager makes an “ error of judgment The specialist or the foreman 
perpetrates mistakes. The manual workers, male or female, arc not fully 
trained and never perfectly competent. We can see that the seven gr 
eight People’s Commissars, to whom severally the supreme control of all 
the industries of the USSR is committed, do not have an easy task in 
straightening out the difficulties that are perpetually being reported to 
them. If a factory, or even a whole trust or combine, continually fails 
to produce the required output, or persistently exceeds its permitted 
costs, its administration will presently be ruthlessly overhauled, its 
managerial staff may find itself dismissed or demoted ; and if no ad(*quate 
improvement occurs, the worst plants may be summarily closed down, 
the necessary production being sought in enlargements of more successful 
enter])rises, or in the cstahlishment of new ones.- So far as the General 
Plan is concerned, it is clear that allowance must be made, by means of 
an adequate discount off all estimated output totals, for an inevitable 
average of shortcomings. 

But there will certainly be, from time to time, other and more serious 
contingencies, which would fatally dislocate the Plan, if provision were 
not made by way of reserves. Famine or pestilence ; war, or (as in 1932) 
urgent defetisive ineasures calculated to ward off a threatemed invasion, 
may play havoc with the vaticinations of the ablest and best infornu'xl of 
planners. Much smaller calamities will cause deficiencies, each of which 
will upset many other calculations. An indispensable featunj of wise and 
prudent forecasting is, accordingly, a deliberate planning for sliortages 
caused by losses, failures and calamities of all kinds, as well as for surpluses 
(•aused by “ over-fulfilment ”. The ideal would be to make ])rovision a,t 
(‘very point for a surplus over the actual requirements of tlu' year equal 
to the greatest recorded deviation from the normal during a sei'ies of yc'.ars 
])a-st, and for an appropriate disposal (including provision for a continually 
TMiew('.d storag(‘.) of that contingent surplus. The most certain of such 
deviations is tlu^ periodical failure of the harvest, or the bumper (;roj) ”, 
in one or other part of the country. Here the planmu's are helped by the 
existence of statistics of the yield per hectanj in previous yc^ars, which 
afford a reasonable indication of how great the local r(3S(‘rv(‘, of eacli kind 
of foodstuff ought to be. But, whether by way of substitution or by that 

^ Jii every establishment an ad hoc arbitration tribunal is instantly called together, 
consisting ol one represeiitativi* of the management, one of the workers (the local trade 
union secretary), and thi' local secretary of the Communist l^irty. This almost always 
settles the disiiiite, but either ]iarty had a right of appeal to the; People’s Commissar of 
Labour, and now has to the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AIKXTU). 

* When incompetent operation of a factory lieeomes too glaringly obvious, the soviet 
authorities swoop down with draconic penalties, not only dismissing the luckless director, 
but sometimes putting him in prison. The factory then gOf‘8 on as iiefore under new 
direction ( Uunaui's Iron Age, by W. II. Chamberlin, 1935, p. 68). A striking instance of the 
elaborate investigation made in such cases is given in Working for the Soviets, by W. A. 
Rukoyscr, 1932, pp. 166-188. 
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of a specific reserve, the perfect plan must include provisions for every 
kind of deviation from prophecy.^ 

Moreover, changes in the Plan may be made in subsequent years 
merely because it becomes apparent that more can be accomplished in 
the aggregate than had been contemplated ; or, on the other hand, 
because thq^ popular demand for particular commodities unexpectedly 
declines. Thus, in the second and third years of the First Five-Year 
Plan, there was added to it, not only the creation of a new combined coal 
and metallurgical base in the Urals, but also the construction of a score 
or more of gigantic new factories that had hardly been thought of in 
1928.2 What is always involved in such changes is the establishment 
of a new balance between the production of materials and components, 
the available labour force duly provided with purchasing power, and the 
utilisation of both of these factors in additional production of commodities 
or services, of wliich, by the presence of the additional purchasing power 
in the hands of the people, the sale is well assured.® 


Finance 

The trouble is that no government, and no planning commission, ever 
has in view sufficient means to provide com 2 )leteIy for all that is desirable 
— just as the world’s aggregate of capitalist entrepreneurs has not. This 
is not, as it should be needless to say, a difficulty of money or currency, 
coinage or credit. The most expert 2 )la]iners, instructed by the most far- 
seeing government, if it is unable or unwilling to obtain a foreign loan, 
cannot honestly j)lan the allocation during the year, to specific projects, 
of an amount in the aggregate exceeding the output of commodities and 
services that the community can produce within the year. What the 
gov(^rnment vnn do, with sufficient notice, is to transfer any portion of 
the available labour force, jdant and materials from tlje margin of one 
kind of production to the margin of another : and so, within the aggregate, 

^ The aulhora of the First Five-Year Plan expressly stated that “ m our projects 
there are Buffiei<‘rit reserves, and in the plan system sufficient ‘ give to enable us to make 
any unavoidable eorn'ctions of the ]iarts without, at the same time, altering the whole ; 
thus we shall finally secure the market equivalent which we need ” {The Five-Year Plan 
(in Russian), vol. 11 . p. 47, quoted in Economic Planning in Soviet Russia^ by Boris Brutzkus, 
1935, p. 131). 

2 Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p. 5). 

® It reveals a curious ignorance of how^ in capitalist industry, planning is actually 
conducted to find son)o theoretical critics insisting that there can bo no planning for 
changers. What would Mr. Henry Ford or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, say to 
the following ? : 

“ To begin witli, a planned economy involves the rejection of all alternatives save the 
one which is actually adopted, A planned society which ‘ plans for change ’ is, in fact, a 
contradiction in terms. Either the plan is sound or it is unsound : either it admits of 
alteration, or it does not. If it docs not allow for the improvements of technique, changes 
in demand, variations in the volume and composition of the population, it suffers some 
inherent weakness from the very beginning. If it does allow for such changes it is not a 
plan at all, but an aspiration ” {Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism^ by T. E. Gregory, 
1933, p. 289). 
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and often even within the current year, vary the several kinds of products 
to a considerable extent. But unless the government can somehow increase 
the aggregate output, the amount of this is the limit beyond which its 
planning will be nugatory. There is accordingly, during the preparation 
of the Plan, always a struggle between the planners on the one hand, and 
the whole group of advocates for specific commodities or services on the 
other ; and, finally, a struggle among themselves of partisans of the various 
products, as to which of them shall be increased, whilst others have thereby 
to be decreased in amount. 

But, after the Plan has been adopted and put in operation, a clever 
government can get a little “ play ”, by means of which the unforeseen 
(Icviations from the Plan may be prevented from causing a bniakdown, 
or even from requiring any immediate alteration in the Plan which might, 
for the moment, be inconvenient. Besides using, as a temporary cushion 
against the jolts of these deviations, the people’s current deposits in the 
state savings bank, the Finance Minister can regulate at his will the issue 
of paper roubles in payment of wages. This way, however, lies inflation, 
with its inevitable rise in the prices of all the commodities and services 
not rigidly controlled. And inflation, as the Soviet Government is fully 
aware, amounts to a disguised cut in everybody’s wages, which has hitherto 
been regarded as an objectionable form of taxation, though oiui found to 

less injurious in an equalitarian community, in which there is no great 
difierence in individual incomes, and an absence of incomes that are 
unearned. A preferential expedient to which the Soviet Government 
usually resorts is an internal loan. This lias the incidental advantage of 
attracting back some of the paper currency already issued as wages and 
salaries, and thereby lessening the currency inflation, wliilst it permits the 
Government, without inflicting actual hardship, to lessen the ])roduclh)n 
of those commodities and services on which the wag(\s and salaries invested 
in the loan would otherwise have been expended. Apart fjom the 
expedient of an internal loan, the government is driven simply to make, 
ill the course of the year, the consequential adjustments in the })]an that 
every unforeseen deviation inevitably necessitates in one direction or 
another. If at any point production falls short of antici pation the govern- 
ment must receive the earliest possible information, so that it may post- 
pone or diminish the expenditure of labour and the use of plant on some- 
thing that jnay b(*, for the moment, most easily dispensed with. In this 
way additional productive forces can be diverted to in(;rease the output 
of a substitute for the commodity or service in which there is developing 
a deficit. Similarly if by some happy conjunction production of a par- 
ticular commodity or service is developing towards a surplus — or if thf‘re 
are signs that the public demand is changing, so that less thari was expected 
will be asked for by the consumers or users — a timely diversion of pro- 
ductive forces to another point can be made in reinforcement of some 
threatened short supply. This, in fact, is what go(^s on in the USSR 
continuously throughout the year, very much as it does in the vast aggre- 
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pate of varied enterprises of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. 
Possibly the U)SSR has an advantage in its more complete supply of 
relevant information. The monthly, weekly and even daily reports that 
pour in upon Gosplan from every one of the enterprises in the USSR, have 
to be systematically digested, and all possible inferemies promptly drawn 
from them as to eventual surpluses and shortages in particular com- 
modities and services. The perpetual changes in the factors that make up 
the weather, for which nearly all governments now maintain extensive 
meteorological olliccs, are nowhere observed and recorded in the minute- 
ness, variety and extent with which the Soviet Government detects and 
counteracts the changes in the economic sky, covering one-sixth of the 
habital)le globe, of which it has to take cognisance. The industrial 
activities in every branch of production wax and wane according to the 
current fluctuations in supply and demand. 


The Final Plan 

W(* Jiow ask the reader to assume that all the decisions on policy have 
been made, and that the provisional Plan has been properly balanced 
and com])leted. Gosplan now submits it for consideration, through the 
several commissariats and other centres, to all the ent(U‘prises and organisa- 
tions whose proceedings for tlie ensuing year it will govern. Each centre 
transmits it through the provincial and district bodi(‘s, down to every one 
of the establishments alTect<^.'d. Jn each foctory or ollice the part of the 
Plan relating to that establish m(‘nt is not only exha,ustiv(‘ly examined by 
the directors and managers and lujads of departments, but also submitted 
to the whole of the workers concerned, through their various factory or 
ofiic-e committees, j)roduction confidences and trade union meetings, a.t 
which the quotas assigned to tin*, p<ir1icu]ar establishment bei*-ome the 
subject of protracted discussions and debates. All sorts of suggestions 
and criticisms are made, which arc considered by the foremenand managers, 
and finally transmitti'd to Gos])lan with the director’s own riiport s thenM^ni. 
Very oft-en, during the last few years, the workmen’s meetings have sub- 
mitted a counter-plan, by which the establishment would be committed 
to a greater production than the Provivsiona.1 Pla.n had pro])Oscd,^ to be 
attained either by more strenuous or more regular eflorts on the part of 
the workers, or by means of economies in the use of material or com- 
ponents, or by a l(\ssened breakage or creation of scrap, or by some saving 
of time permitting the working up of a grea.ter amount of material than 
had been contemplated.- The counterplans thus submitti'd, together with 

^ These “ eouiit-er-plans produced by erit Imaiastie boilics of workers, liave, like iJie 
aehievenK'nts of ‘‘ socialist competition ”, to be scriitiiiised with i*ool realism. Tt is some- 
times overlook(‘il that, machinery may be driycn too hard, Sf' that the' increased ontjmt. 
presently results in (*alamitous breakdown, which not only stojis production but also 
inyolyes considerable outlay on repairs. 

^ So enormous is the yolume of work, and ao yirotracted the discussion, that the actual 
decree making the Plan obligatory has seldom or never been issut‘d prior to the dale of 
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all tlie other criticisms and suggestions, are duly considered by the appro- 
priate departments of Gosplan in consultation with technicians and experts 
of all kinds. The Provisional Plan has then to be readjusted as a whole 
according to the decisions taken, and every part of it again brought to 
the necessary balance. It thus becomes, at long last, the definitive or 
final Plan. This is formally submitted, on the oik? hand, confidentially 
to the Politbureau of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
and, on the other, more publicly to the Sovnarkom and to the Ckmtral 
Executive Committee of the USSR Congress of Soviets, when it is made 
law by decree. Such a decree, apart from special authority for particular 
deviations, governs every people’s commissariat, every trust and service 
department and ultimately every establishment in the USSR, for the 
period to which the Plan extends.’ 

We have spoken of this period as one year. This is the minimum 
period for whicdi any Plan must provide* that is largely dep(?iidtuit on 
agricmltural production, and on the effect, upon industry and transport, 
of the succession of summer heat and winter ice. But as constructional 
works take several years to come into working operation, it was decided 
in 1927 to extend the Plan, as completely as possible, to a period of 
five, and for y)urposes sucdi as electrical development, evi'ii of fifteen 
years. This extension of the planning has more than a statistical utility. 
It has fulfilled Lenin’s desire for something on whifdi an appeal to 
tlie people might be made, a slogan which should arouse their energy, and 
concentrate it on a single object. The First Five-Year Plan, and its sub- 
stantial fulfilment within four and a quarter years ; and the Second 
Five-Year Plan, with its promise of increased provision of commodities 
for household consumption and use, have? certainly gone far not only to 

itH l)rmnnHig ; soTTietimos it it) many iiiontliH lato. 'Wo may ansijme that provisional 
mslrin tions aru issiu^l to each oritorprise, iiiforniiiig its management what will ho tlm 
minimum required of it, or what reduction or (diango of its aiuuistomed work will ho 
ordered. The exact months of all the various stages of the pre])arati(^n of tin*- (Second 
J'hve-Year i’lan, from Tehruary to Dccemhcr, are given in Dr. thigh Dalton’s chaptei, 
entitled “ A Cloiuiral Vif‘W of the Soviet Economy ”, in Turlre Studies in Soviet Russia^ 
edited by Margaret (Vile, 1933, p. 20. 

* Tlius, it may not unfairly be said that ” The social (‘(ionomie Idan . . . was not 
thought out and su])erim])Osed by a few poojilo at the top. It grew up gradually in the 
eoiirse of years — after the first electrification jilan so strongly advocated hy Limm- as the 
natural result of the union of two forces, the inherent nature of the socialist (ieonom\ and 
the jiraetieal necessities of the situation. The first draft Ifian is menly tentative and 
])rovisional, say the Gosplan authorities. It is sidijeet to thorough discussion, critical 
examination, revision and amendment in aiieordance wdth the proposals made by the 
central and local bodies, jiuhlic and hiisiiiess organisations, and the millions of workers in 
each respective district and factory. They report that the imjiortance of this local plan- 
ning work, and tlie number of ])eoj)lc participating in it, incroast?s yearly. Tlni Tlan of 
national economy in the U8SR is a plan of the. millions. The millions draw it up, carry it 
out, and closely watch tin* course of its fulfihneiit. This is the basis of su('c(‘ss of yilanned 
oeonomy ; this is th(' fundamental advantage of the soviet system of economy. Thus the 
Plan provides the masses with more than a concrete aim and a unifying slogan. It gives 
them opportunities for developing their initiative ” (/n Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward. 
1933, pp. 163-164). The importance of this feeling that the workers themselves share in 
the jilanning is empliasised in Princijdes of Economic Planning^ by G. D. H. Colo, 1935, 
chap, xii., ‘‘ I'lanned Economy and Workers’ Control 
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create a popular understanding of the problems and projects of the 
Soviet Government, but also to secure for them public acquiescence and 
support. 

Substantially, however, Gosplan plans for one year, with a preliminary 
survey over the four following years. The Plan is hypothetically com- 
pleted for each of the five years ; but the statistical forecasts, and 
particularly the assumptions as to policy, for the years after the first are 
made with progressively smaller confidence. In fact, the Plan is per- 
petually being revised at particular points, almost from the start, according 
to the contingencies that occur, the new information that is received and 
the changes that are thereby necessitated. Once a year the revision is so 
extensive and complete as to amount almost to a remaking of the Plan. 
The formulation, at the end of each quinquennium, of an entirely new 
Plan, serves principally as the opportunity for a new appeal ; that is to 
say, as a fresh stimulus or incentive to the whole people. 


The Efficiency of a Planned Economy 

We do not, of course, suggest that a planned economy will necessarily 
accomplish, without error or loss, the task that it seeks to perform. It 
is, however, worth notice that — to adopt the conclusions of a recent 
observer ^ “ A planned economy develops of necessity its own type of 
efiiciency movement and its own brand of rationalisation. It requires 
cost-accounting and better management and the greatest possible co- 
ordination of processes to produce the greatest productivity at the lowest 
cost. The purpose of the Gosplan is to combine the maximum of pro- 
duction with the minimum of expenditure in the shortest possible time. 
The First Five-Year Plan was characterised by speed and quantity, tlie 
second will [in addition] ])e mark(*d by quality. . . . Already results of 
the drive for efficiency and quality can be noticed. One runs into them 
everywhen*. . . . When it comes to the wider aspects of efficiency to 
securing a rationalisation of industry, agriculture, transportation and 
distribution in the interests of the widest social well-being, the socialist 
economy has certain natural advantages. It is not limited by the demands 
of profits nor hampered by private property rights. It has not to support 
any idle class, either at the bottom nor at the top. It suffers now but 
little from sabotage and has no bill of costs for long strikes. Against this 
must be set the waste from inefficiency and bureaucratism. But this will 
have to be enormous to offset the other savings. In addition, a planned 
economy can secure the most productive distribution of credit. It can 
build the biggest and best equipped enterprises. It can use its machinery 

^ The aaino American observer remarks that “ the significance of the Plan is that it 
gives the masses . . . that whicli life has not had since the break-up of the Middle Ages — 
a central purpose. . . . Heretofore the social organisation has always betrayed the 
creative capacities of the workc^rs, turned them towards greed and war and death. . . . 
Now a form of society appears which asks man to the greatest creative task of history ” 
{In Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 96). 
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up to the operating point of the law of diminishing returns. Allowing for 
that, the Soviet Union can use its agricultural machinery 100 per cent, 
the United States only 40 per cent. Also a planned economy permits, 
for the first time, a scientific development of natural resources. In the 
oil-fields, for example, the spacing of the wells at proper intervals, accord- 
ing to the stratum being followed, is in striking contrast to that of the 
older wells, which are sometimes close together on either side of a boundary 
line in order to tap a comjjetitor’s flow. Similarly, a national plan for 
agriculture enables distribution of crops on a scientific basis according to 
soil and climate. Underneath all this, as tlie enabling fact, and therefore 
a steady stimulus to the greatest economic efficiency, is the new form of 
property, social ownership.” ^ 


The Results of Planning 

We have so far not troubled the reader with statistical or other details 
as to the results of the planned economy of the USSR. We have preferred 
to dc^scribe how the planning is actually conducted, and to discuss the 
liruis on which each successive Plan is framed. W>. ourselves attach the 
very smallest importance to any merely theoretical demonstration of the 
iidmirable results which it is assumed that the deliberate planning of all 
the economic relationships of a great nation must nec(*ssarily [)roduce. 
And we give no greater weight to the merely theoretical demonstration, 
l)V adverse critics, that any abandonment of private ownership and the 
])rofit-seeking motive in the organisation of industry, and in particular 
their supersession by any form of deliberately plaiincid economy, must 
inevitably be calamitous. Wc decline to be intimidated by tlie confidejjt 
assumption that there can be no useful substitute, in deciding what shall 
be produced by any community, for the passionless arbitrament of a 
‘‘ fre(^ market This arbitrament is one that no economist and no 
capitalist accept, any more than the statesman, when the supreme ends 
oi‘ national d(*fence, public health and universal education are concerned, 
to wliich every civilised country now forcibly devotes no trifling propor- 
tion of the nation’s income.^ 

In our opinion the only way of testing the validity of any economic or 
political hypothesis, whether it be called an assumption, a demonstration, 
a theory or a law, is by comparison of such an “ order of thought ” with 
the ascertained order of things ”. With regard to the planned economy 
of the Soviet Union, we have, as yet, found no serious attempt by any 

^ Ibid. pp. 64-66. 

® How curious are the economists’ denunciations of planning ! “A plannenl society, 
aw Professor Mises has abundantly shown, deprives itself of all those guides to rational 
conduct upon which the progress of economic life, in the last two centuries, has depended ” 
{(if old, Unrviploy merit and Capitalism, by T. E. Gregory, 1933, p. 291). This is to assume 
that the “ rational conduct ” of a nation is to leave everything to the arbitrament of the 
profit-seeking capitalists in competition with each other, turning exclusively on what 
will yield them, in their own lifetimes, the maximum of pecuniary profit ! 
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western economist or statesman to put his opinion to the test of comparison 
with the facts. It is hard to believe that the outcome of a whole decade 
of preparatory “ control figures ” (1918-1927), the completion of the First 
Five-Year Plan (1928-1932), and the first two years (1933 and 1934) of 
the Second Five-Year Plan do not enable some conclusions to be con- 
fidently arrived at.^ 

Let it be noted, in the first place, that the oft-predicted bankruptcy 
and economic ruin of the USSR under the system of a planned economy 
has not taken place. On the contrary, we do not think that any candid 
student of the picture that the Soviet Union presented in 1921, when 
planning may be said to have begun, and that which it presents in 1935, 
can have any doubt of its very considerable advance in aggregate capital 
wealth. This judgment finds ample support in statistics so numerous 
and detailed as to be bewildering, whether they ndate to the increase of 
such constructional enterprises as railways and canals, hydro-electric 
works and oil-wells ; or to dwellings and offices, factories, and shops, with" 
their equipment, furnishings, and current stocks of all sorts of commodities 
in the cities, on the one hand, and the household possessions, poultry and 
pigs, and stores of grain, etc., of the agriculturists on the other ; or to the 
individual investments of the masses in tlie savings banks. There are 
to 1)0 included, in all parts of the country, the gigantic iron and steel, 
chemical and machine-making works — which, it was alleged, could not 
be even set going, and which were jeered at as monuments of folly, destined 
to stand for agc'-s, falling slowly in ruins on the steppe, as useless as the 
pyramids I These “ pyramids ” are, to-day, as seen by countless 
witmisses, acdaially turning out yearly many tens of thousands of tractors 
and motor-c-a,rs, and making, lit(‘Tally by the hundred thousand, (^very 
kind of machine and every sort of commodity tliat formerly had to be 
imported. The railways, vastly increased in length b(‘tweoii 1913 and 
1935 are, in this decade, the only ones in the world to show', year after 
year, increased passenger and goods traffic habitually exceeding the 
transporting ciipacity. Tlie production and distribution of electric current 
go(*s up annually by leaps and bounds, not only the cities and factories, 
but now actually many of t,h(‘, rural villages and collective farms, being 
supplicid for power and heat, as well as for light. If the reader can stand 
any statistics at all, let him consider the following summary. “ The 
gross output of industrial production increased from 15*7 billion roubles 

^ The student will find nearly 300 pages of detailed statistiee as to every branch of 
})roduetion in the Sunwiary of the Fuljihnent of the First Five- Year PInv for the Develojment 
of the Natioval Fconorrty of the USSli (j)ublished in Gosplan, in Eiiglisli, 1933, and presented 
to the tA\)rld Economic Conference). He may also care to nmd the worst tliat can be said 
in criticism of this d('t, ailed statistical report in the Bevue de Deux Movdes, October 15, 
1033, p]). 847-803, entitled “ En IIKSS ; I’Atlaa de statistiques imaginees ; les silences 
d’un document othciel ”, par le Comte V. Kokovtxell. This writer sufi'ers from the dis- 
advantage of not having been able to visit the USSR during the past seviMiteen years, 
and thus sec with his own eyes the transformation of which he dmiies the existence ! 
Much more valuable is the careful analysis of the statistics in Das 'Experiment der Indiistrie- 
pIa7iUTig in der Soivjetunion, by Dr. Robert Schweitzer, Berlin, 1934, 144 pp. 
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in 1928 to 34-3 billion roubles in 1932 (calculated at prices prevailing in 
1926-1927), which represents 218*5 per cent of 1928. The volume of 
industrial production in 1932 exceeded the pre-war level more than three- 
fold, and exceeded the level of 1928 more than twofold. The First Five- 
Year Plan as a whole was fulfilled (in four and a quarter years) to the extent 
of 93*7 per cent as far as the gross output of industry is concerned.” ^ 
Viewed in comparison with other nations that suffered from the Great 
War, and measured cither by capacity to produce or by the aggregate of 
commodities and services distributed, there seems no doubt that the 
material progress of the USSR,/rom the exccptionallij low level to which it 
had been reduced in 1921, has not only been enormous, but lias even been 
proportionately greater than that of any other country. In fact, the 
Soviet Union has quite obviously grown richer in the very years in which 
most, if not all, other countries have grown poorer. 

Out of the mass of testimony as to the great advances made under the 
First Five-Year Plan, we take no Bolshevik statement but the brief sum- 
mary by the able Russian economist who is the most persistent and most 
energetic opponent of all the economic experiments of Soviiit Communism. 
Dr. Boris Brutzkus records in 1935 that the superficial successes achieved 
in the construction of the heavy industry arc remarkable. The basic 
supply of energy to the economic system was expanded by the construction 
of a series of power stations. New coalfields were di^veloped outside the 
Donets Basin, in particular the enormous coalfield of Kuznetsk (Western 
Siberia) ; deposits of coal in the Urals, of brown coal near Moscow, and 
of ])cat, were exploited. This made it possible to decimtralise industry 
without, at least proportionately, increasing the dependence of industry 
on coal supplies from the Donets Basin. The iron industry showed a 
notable expansion ; here most emphasis was laid upon the development, 
on a great scale, of the Magnitogorsk-Kuznetsk expansion. According to 
tlie Five-Year Plan the capacity of blast furnaces in operation was to 

^ Suwmary (tf tha Fnlfilmvnl of the First Fire- Year Flan (Ciosj)lan, 19U3). It i.s, wo 
ui^^ost, s]u‘or ftrojudico to protend tliat the Htatistic.s of the IISSK caro to bo dirtholiovod, 
l)0(’aiisc, like ail otlior public statistics iii the world, they ar({ c,ompilod and jiubhshod liy 
the govcrniiiciil c.oiicemcd. In fact, they coiriiiiand fi^reator crodonco tlian the published 
statistics of any othc'r govoinmciit, liooauso, in the fTSSlt, they form tho basis of all 
(‘coMomic and financial action, which, if it w'ere taken upon “ cooked figures ” must 
inc\ itablv result/ in jiatcnt failun;. They may l)c conijiarod m this rospt'i t with the JUidgct 
forecasts of the liritish (’hanccllor of the Exchecjiicr, which, although m-ver p('rf(‘ct, have, 
in tho government’s own interest, to bo as accurate as can be contrived, as any mistake 
or falsification w'ould bo inevitably revealed at the end of the year. Soviet statistics have 
their peeiiliar defects, as liavc those of other countries. In an ania so vast and so diverse 
as t he USSJt - as 111 the U.S.A. — thero cannot lie perfect accuracy in the vital statistics 
of th(* whole yjojiulation. We cannot believe that every birth and every death through- 
out all Siberia ean jiossihly registered, any more than t‘V(^ry birth and every death 
throughout the wdiolc of the United States. In the USSR publications there is often an 
inadeipiatci discrimination between tho actual statistics of completed years and more 
estimates for the current year, which is apt to mislead the unwary rcad(ir. There is 
also a frcipicnt unscientific; use of jiercentages of ineroaso, irrespective of the magnitudo 
of the amounts. In propagandist stat(;ments there is an optimistic sedeotion of the most 
favourable statistics. But none of these minor defects impairs the aeeurac;y of the statistics 
themselves. 
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increase from 20,000 cubic metres to 36,800 cubic metres, or 84 per cent ; 
and the areas covered by Martin furnaces from 4630 square metres to 
6421 square metres, or 39 per cent. The engineering industry was 
developed on an especially imposing scale ; there hardly remain machines 
so complex that they cannot be built in Russia. After the U.S.A. Russia 
has the greatest tractor industry in the world, whereas before the Five- 
Year Plan the Russian production of tractors was quite insignificant. A 
great chemical industry was hardly existent before the war. According 
to the calculations of Professor Prokopovich, the value of the original 
capital of Russian industry amounted in 1928 to 3700 million roubles in 
pre-war prices, while at the end of the Five-Year Plan it amounted to 
8134 million roubles ; thus capital increased by 120 per cent. In spite 
of all the reservations which have to be made in comiection with such 
computations, these figures do give an idea of the magnitude of the capital 
investments into industry.” ^ 

At tlie same time, whilst the volume of production of nearly every 
commodity was vastly greater in 1932 than it was in 1927-1928 — some- 
times fourfold — it has to be recorded that it was, in many important pro- 
ducts, considerably below what had been anticipated in the Plan. The 
planned production was realised eventually, but not in 1932. In the 
generation of electric power ; in the output of pig-iron and steel and 
copper ; in the production of bricks, cement and sawn timber ; and above 
all in superphosphate and nitric acid, it proved to take two or three years 
longer to raise the output to what had been required for 1932. If, as is 
claimed, the Plan was, as a whole, fulfilled in 1932 to the extent of 93*7 
per cent within 4J- years, this wan due to the much more rapid develop- 
ment of production in other fields. 

This demonstrable advance in material wealth does not imply that the 
average income enjoyed by each inhabitant of the USSR, and perhaps 
not even the total national income of tlie country as a whole, has yet 
reached the amount of that of Great Britain or the United States. Still 
less does it prove that the remarkable progress in capital wealth of the 
USSR since 1921 has been due to the adoption of a planned economy. It 
might, indeed, be cited as one more instance of the rapidity with which a 
virile people can, whatever the system of society, make good the material 
devastations of war. Rut communists are quick to point out, with com- 
plete accuracy, that the increase in capital wealth, and that of the com- 
modities and services actually provjded, afford conclusive proof of the 
contention that the adoption of a planned economy upon an ‘‘ equalitarian 
basis ” is, at any rate, not incompatible with such an increase. 

The candid student may, indeed, e.onsider that the statistics are less 
conclusive, with regard to the income (measured in commodities and 
services) actually enjoyed by the average household in the USSR, than 

^ Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, by Boris Brutzkus, 1935, pp. 198-199; quoting 
The Planning Scheme and the Results of the Five-Year PlaUy by Professor Prokopovich, 
Paris, 1934, p. 95. 
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with regard to the aggregate capital wealth. People in the USSR were, 
at any rate until recently, still conscious of scarcity ; queues, although 
rare in 1934, have not yet completely ceased ; ^ and there are always 
witnesses who assert that the experience of scarcity is actually more acute 
than it was at some previous period. Further scrutiny shows, however, 
that in the villages, the popularly remembered time of greater abundance 
always relates to the year of some particularly good harvest, which those 
of 1930 and 1933 have at least equalled in the aggregate. Similar memories 
in Moscow and other cities relate to the short period when the nepmen 
contrived temporarily to get hold of exceptional stocks, not simultaneously 
of everything, but alternately, of this and that commodity. Contem- 
porary descriptions of home conditions among the peasants of tsarist times, 
right down to 1914, do not indicate that any large proportion of them 
habitually ate meat, or knew the luxuries of butter and sugar ; or had 
anything left to spend on clothing or amusements. With regard to housing 
accommodation, it is clear that a large proportion of the workmen in 
Moscow, and in such a factory centre as Ivanovo, in 1914 dwelt in cellars 
or in primitive' barrack dormitories and were far from the luxury of having 
on an average, even one room per family ; so that it is hard to believe that 
the overcrowding has actually increas(Ml ! Making all allowances, however, 
we might easily imagine that little increase could be shown over 1913 in 
the average quantity of foodstuffs actually consumed by many an adult 
workman in the USSR, But any such depressing sup 2 )osition would be 
subject to very large exceptions. The great mass of poor peasants 
(bedniaki) are certainly, in all the years of average or over-average harvests, 
g(‘tting mu(i]i more to eat than they did before the war, when they were 
liarried by the landlord, the tax (-ollector and the usurer.^ The children 
and the sick are everywhere very much better provided for in all respects 
tlian at any previous period. Tlio whole twenty million adult workers in 
the factories are ensured a ndatively good dinner daily at an exceptionally 
low ])rice. These three classes alone comprise at least one-half of the 
wliole population. We may quote on the subject the very restrained 
conclusions of a competent observer. Mr. Maurice Hindus, in his sum- 

^ AV'e niiiRt, howevfir, n'peat that queues do not necessarily imply short supply. There 
arc, in the USSR, constant (|ucueH at the post oflic(*s Avhere the Hupj)ly is unlimited. A 
queue will arise, whatever the supply, whenever jiurchasers arrive at a greater rate than 
they can be dealt with. Even if sujiply is unlimited, a queue of as many as 48 persons 
will form in an hour, whcrev(*r each puichascr takes fivti minutes to be served (which is 
expeditious for Moscow), whilst- others ariive at the rate of one jier minute. 

“ “ One of the reasons why a comparatively small amount of agricultural produce 
finds its way to the market is that the jicasants’ own consumption of t-heir produce has 
increased. In pre-war days, althoinjch Russia was aceoiintod one of the principal granaries 
of Europe, the actual jiroducers of Russian gram, the peasants who form the majority of 
the Russian iiojiulation, used to go hungry. . . . After the revolution . . there was an 
improvement m the nutnlive conditions of the peasant population. . , . The Russian 
fieasants have . . . abandoned their compulsory vegetarianism ” : this writer testifies 
that they now eat very much more meat and butter than before {Economic Trends in 
Soviet Russia, A. Yugov, 1930, pp. 123-127). This testimony is all the more impressive 
in that it is given by an adversary of the Soviet Government, and a severe critic of plan> 
ning. 
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mary of the results in 1933 of the First Five-Year Plan, writes as follows : 
“ For purposes of correctness and without presuming to be mathematically 
precise, I would divide Russian life at the present moment into the following 
sections : consumption, or the standard of living in terms of material 
satisfaction ; construction, or the process of developing industry ; culture, 
or education, hygiene, refinement of manners, and civilised diversions ; 
psychology, or the reconstruction of the human personality. If one were 
to express the condition of each of these in terms of curves, one would 
note that the consumption curve has been steadily declining [he means, 
in comparison with the brief halcyon days of the supplies of the nepmen 
in the cities during 1922-1924] but that the construction, culture and 
psychology curves have been steadily ascending.” We must not assume 
that Mr. Hindus regards the deliberate allocation made by the Phrst Five- 
Year Plan as having erred in not allowing a larger share to “ the standard 
of living in terms of material satisfaction ”, at the cost of allotting 
less to the four other curves. We think, moreover, that he would 
be far bt;tter satisfied with the results of the past two years (1934- 
1935). 

We do not ourselves presume either to agrees with or to differ from 
this summary. We do not feel that we have the materials for judgment. 
But it is evident that the enormous over-capitalisation, as the financier 
would call it, in agricultural machinery involved by tlie liquidation of 
peasant ignorance by collective farming, and in the direct education of 
of the children, must have made the P'irst Five-Year Plan a Self-Denial 
Plan, to the extent of obliging Mr. Hindus t-o describe the citizens of the 
USSR as if they were the most richly cultured and the poorest fed people 
in the world 1 The Soviet Government, which had the responsibility of 
deciding annually on the allocation of resources by th(^ State Planning 
Commission, may well have something to say in defence of its decision. 
Th(‘re are ends more important than ad<litional food supj)li(‘s for immediate 
consumption. Fven Adam Smith held that “ defence was more than 
opulence ”. Tf, as some (critics declare, th(^ stringeruiy was intemsified in 
the last two years of the Plan (1931-1932), we may note that this was 
just when the government deemed it necessary, in the national interest, 
to a(;eumuhite stores of food along the line to the I'ar P]ast, and to divert 
a large amount of labour force, with intentional publicity, to the building 
of a(*ro})lanes and the making of munitions ; avowedly with the intention 
of warding off an expected (h*claration of war by Japan. What economist 
will vcntaire to say that this decision was unjustified? Whether the 
allo(‘ation in the Plan was so far defective as to be injurious to health 
may, from the standpoint of the community, perhaps be tested by its 
effect on the death-rate. “ Infant mortality rates ”, we are told by no 
less an authority than Sir Arthur Newsholmc, “ form a sensitive index of 
domestic sanitation, and of personal hygiene and care. ... In P^uropean 
Russia the infant mortality per 1000 births in 1913 was 275 ; in 1927, 
186 ; in 1930, 141 . . . which indicates a great improvement in personal 
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hygiene since the Revolution.” ^ There seems to be no doubt that, in 
spite of a local rise in mortality in a few areas during certain months of 
1931-1932, amounting to a tiny percentage of the whole (as the result, as 
we have explained in our section on the Collective Farni,^ less of any 
failure of crops than of the refusal of peasants to sow or to reap), the 
general death-rate and the infantile mortality rate for tJie USSR as a 
wliole have continued to decline, year by year, at the rale actually greater 
than in most other countries in the world, Tliis statistical fact, however, 
docs not stop the complaints of the Moscow households about scarcity, 
which are eagerly picked up and repeated by uncritical tourists and the 
Riga newspaper correspondents. None of these critics seems to realise 
til at the continuance of an experience of scarcity, of whicJi many a house- 
hold in tlie USSR complains, does not imjdy in itself any diminution in the 
aggregate income of the community^ or even any lessening of tlie total supply 
of the various commodities that the consumers, furnished with steadily 
increasing purciiasing j)ower, are anxious to buy. In mercy to our readers, 
we confine ourselves to one oiitstanding example. There is, for instance, 
a constant scarcity of leather boots and shoes. Is tliis due to any shortage 
of supply In 1913 (when, we may add, there wore practically no boots 
or shoes imported, exc.ept the statistically negligible purchases of the 
wealthy aristocracy and the diplomatic (urchi, who ordered from Paris or 
London) ^ we read, “ Russia manufactured in fa(;tories 17 million pairs of 
boots, but in 1931 the figure rose to 76*8 million pairs. In 1913 Russia 
manufactured 27 million pairs of rubbers ; in 1931 the nurnlxT Jiad grown 

^ Red Madtcinc, ]>v Sir Arthur Newsholmo and J. A. Kingsliury, pp. 202-203. 

“ Chaf)ti’r ITT. in J’art 1., “ Man as a Producer ” (“ The Colleetivc Tann ”). 

^ The Russian statistics of imports for 1013—11114 did not consider hoots and shoes 
worthy of a separate K'cord, hut included them, with every other coinmodity made of 
leather, in “leather goods”. Of these there were imported in 1913, 118 million poods 
we ight, and in 1914, 89 million poods (a pood being a little over one-third of a hundred- 
wcighl), the values being given as (>3 and 52 million roubles {Russifm Ynar Book, 1915). 
Tt may be added that the entire export from the Uniterl Kingdom to all the eoun tries of 
till' world of hoots and shoos amounted in 1914 only to 226,184 do/en pairs valued at 
£839,133, which were mostly sent to the Dominions and Colonies (Statistical Abstract for 
the C.K.) ; so that the amount sent to the w4iole of Tsarist Russia must have been well 
under one million pairs, if indeed, any but th(i statistically insignilicant high-jirieed, hand- 
made articles surmounted the prohibitive customs tariff at all ! 

If, as has been suggested, tlui individual handicraftsmen and kustar artels prodiic(‘d, 
in 1914, more leather hoots than they did in 1932, of which there is no evidence, something 
may he added for this source of supply. 

The same calculation is put in another way by a recent well-informed writc'r, taking 
otlier figures. “ Prior to the war Russia produced . . . from one-fifteenth to one-twentieth 
pairs of boots per person per year. The great majority of the village ])opulation diil not 
wear boots but plaited grass shoes. Only the well-to-do peasants jiossessod leather foot- 
wear. In 1932 the Soviet Union (a much smaller area than pre-war Russia) produced 
74 million pairs — nine times as many as before the Revolution. iNevertheloss the demand 
for bor»ts was not met. Of the 74 million pairs of boots and shoes produced nt*arly 20 
million went to children. Nearly all children of school age arc siijiplied with hoots through 
the schools. At the present time, production is at the rate of half a pair per inhabitant 
of the Soviet Union. This is ten times as much as before the war, but it is still insufficient. 
Not only the workers but even the peasants want to have (and many of them already have) 
several pairs of footwear for working, holidays, etc.” {Supply and Trade in the USSR, by 
W. Nodel, lip. 165-166). 
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to 65*9 millions.” Yet leather boots and shoes and even goloshes are, 
is said, as difficult to buy as ever ! Another household requisite in con- 
stant scarcity is soap. In 1913 Russia manufactured 94,000 tons of 
soap ; in 1931 she manufactured 189,000 tons (all of which was issued to 
Russian housewives) and yet the demand far exceeds the supply.” ^ 
We could quote similar statistics, which would only make the reader 
dizzy, with regard to article after article, of which it can be shown that, 
year by year, a much larger quantity per head of population is actually 
being distributed to the inhcd)ilants, without in any way lessening the appar- 
ent scarcity. 

Paradoxically enough, this continued experience of a scarcity of com- 
modities and services in general consumption or use is actually a triumph 
for planned economy. The very purpose of the General Plan, as declared 
at the Fifteenth Party Congress, has always been, through industrialisa- 
tion, to effect a “ decivsive raising of the cultural level of both city and 
village population ”,^ including particiularly tlie three-quarters of tlie 
population who are women and children, and especially the backward 
strata of the population, the backward disti-icts and the backward races. 
The awakening of these backward elements, numerically vast, and all of 
them, by the very essence of the Plan, now for the first time continuously 
provided with purchasing power, necessarily involves a great increase in 
their material wants and daily purchases. Formerly, v(‘ry few of the 
fifty or sixty million adult or ado](‘SCcnt peasants, and hardly any of 
their sons and daughters, ever iliouglit of wearing leather boots. They 
wrapped tlieir feet in coarse coverings of canvas, flax or straw (lapti). 
Now nearly every peasant man and woman, and all their elder children, 
want leather boots ; and, what is more, the ciders for comfort and the 
young people for smartness, tliey demand every year several different 
pairs of boots, appropriate to different seasons and occasions.^ The 
tsarist factory production of 17 million pairs per annum has, under the 
Bolshevist Government Plan, already been multiplied more than fourfold. 
Probably not until it has been further quadrupled will the average house- 
holder cease to consider boots scarce in the USSR. And the same is true 
with regard to sugar and soap, and in fact to nearly all other housidiold 
commodities. Thus, notwithstanding a steadily incjreasing aggregate 
national income measured in commodities and services, and constantly 

^ The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 193I{, pp. 82-33. The visitor is struck by 
tho spotless cleanliness of tbe white blouses, ydiicli certainly surpasses that of the common 
apparel of countries in which soap is reputed to be more plentiful than it is in tho USSR. 

® Report of t'ifteenth All-Union Party Congress, 1927. Soo th(‘ comments in The Great 
Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, pp. 32-33. 

® Wo owe to Mr. Allan Monkhouse an illustrative anecdote of a Commissar of J^'orest 
Industries. He said : “ We have given the peasant a tractor instead of his wooden 
plough. We have given him a booklet showing him how to work the tractor, and on the 
cover of tho booklet we have allowed our printers to show an American land worker 
o^ierating tho tractor comiilete with Ins tie and his polished boots. Our peasant says, 
‘ Thanks for tho tractor, comrade, but where are tho ties and the bools ? Can you expect 
me to drive the tractor in lapti ? ’ ” 
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rising money wages, securing a steadily growing aggregate distribution of 
these commodities and services, the phenomenon of inadequately supplied 
government shops and cooperative stores, in face of an ever-increasing 
purchasing power, is likely to continue for a long time. This is because, 
whenever each increasing popular demand is being overtaken by increasing 
production, fin indefinite number of new wants emerge, towards the satis- 
fying of which an ever-rising portion of the increased productive power 
lias to be allocated by the State Planning Commission. Who can compute 
the effect of the ever- widening desire for two or three rooms per family, 
instead of the one, or much less than one, with which nine-tenths of the 
city population of Tsarist Russia contented itself ; of the never satisfied 
clamour for more clotliing and better ; of the ever-rising standards 
expected in public health and public education ; of the demand for more 
hospitals and maternity centres, with an almost illimitable increase in 
the nurses and doctors serving all the villages between the Baltic and the 
Pacific ; of the desire for more schools and libraries, with endlessly more 
teachers and professors and textbooks and scientific apjiaratus, over one- 
sixth of the entire land-surface of the globe 1 Adapt and contrive as it 
may, the State Planning Commission is perpetually finding itself at a loss 
how best to allocate, among the constantly widening range and increasing 
magnitude of the consumers’ effective demand, the always insufficient 
labour force, buildings and raw material by means of which alone this 
demand can be satisfied. Meanwliile no one can fail to recognise that, in 
1 935, there is vastly greater plenty, in the cities and in the villages, than 
there has been at any previous time in Russian history. The shops and 
stores are (1935) now abundantly supplied, ration cards have been one 
aftiir another abolished, and the total retail sales are going up by leaps 
and bounds. 


The World's Argument about the Plan 

Tlie western world, and particularly the economists and statesmen, 
have, as it seems to us, been intellectually taken aback by the First Five- 
Year Plan being actually put in operation. They have been still more 
surprised by what they have heard of its substantial fulfilment in 1932, 
actually before the five years had exjiired, and by the confident launching 
of a Second Five-Year Plan for 1933-1937, on a much larger scale. We 
do not think that the stupendous experiment of a deliberate planning of 
the economic relationships of a population now approaching 170 millions 
has yet attracted as much serious attention from economic students as so 
considerable an enterprise deserves.^ 

^ We may cite, an the most serious of the economic examinations of 4ho Plan, the able 
volume entitled Flan or No Flan, by Bnr]>ara Wootton ( J 934) ; the chapter “ An Economist 
Looks at Planning ”, in Gold, IJriewployment and Capdulism, by T. E. Gregory (1933) ; 

Sowjetwirtschaft, ihr IVcsen und ihra n£ue EnlvnrJclumj, by Boris Brutzkus (1929) ; De.r 
Funfjahrplan und .seine Erflillung, by the same (1932, lOb pp.)- The two volumes edited 
and contributed to by Professor F. A. Hayek, entitled respectively Collectivist Economic 
Flanning and Economic Flanning in Soviet Russia (mainly by Boris Brutzkus), 1935, 
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The A lleged Impracticability 

The first reaction of the economist, as of the British banker and 
manufacturer, when they realise the magnitude and complexity of the 
soviet General Plan, and the number and variety of the contingencies to 
be taken into account, is to declare that the task is beyond human capacity. 
But ten years’ experience of the preparation of “ control figures ” by tlie 
State Planning Department, together with the actual execution of the 
First Five-Year Plan in 1928-1 932, afford definite proof that such planning 
is not impossible. As we have already suggested, the process is not 
essentially different from that actually undertaken, for tlieir own enter- 
prises, in the United States and in Great Britain, by such industrial 
leviathans as the United Statens Steel Corporation and lm])(‘rial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, Mr. Henry Ford and the General Electric Corporation, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Measured by the value of the plant and equ ip- 
ment in us(*, or by the number of persons engaged, or by the aggregate 
volume of the commodities and services produced, the enterprises of the 
USSR are, of course, in the aggregate, vastly greater than those of any 
one British or Anunican corporation. But they are of the same ord(‘r of 
diversity and complexity as those for which the profit-making leviathans 
construct, for tluur own purposes, plans essentially similar to the formula- 
tions of Moscow. Whether the Five-Year Plan of the USSR is equal in 
magnitude to those of a hundred of the largest ca})italist c‘ombinations ; 
or, if preferred, to those of a thousand of them, all put together, tlie size 
has a b(5ariiig upon the scale on whi(;h the planning j)rocess has to l)e 
organised, but lends little sup 2 )ort to its suggested impossibility . 

The communists point out, indeed, that th(^ task of planning the 
production of a whole nation is free from some of the dilfumlties encountered 
in planning for a singh' industrial corprmition, whatev(^r its magnilaide. 
The Plan for the USSR need take no account of the liostile action of busi- 
ness rivals, whether they compete for raw material, for labourers, for 
specialist teihnieians, for bank credit or for custoiiKTS. It has not to 
worry about possible changes in the price that the customers within the 
USSR will pay for their commodities and services, because these pric'es 
are, for the most part, fixed, as part of the Plan, by the government itself. 
Every proilucaiig unit in the USSR is free from anxiety — at any rate so 
far as the home customers are coucefned — as to the market for its pro- 

deHorvo attention as the inost competent of the adverse statements. Perhaps wc should 
mention also /he Gemcinu'irtuchaft, by Ludwig Mise-s (second revised edition, 1 932 ; English 
translation, 1935), w'hieh confines itself, in all its 500 pages, exclusively to a theoretical 
demolition of any jilanned economy, without any reference to the fact cif its existence in 
the USSR during the jirecedmg five years ! A book puldislied in Russian (at Riga), and 
also in German, early in 1929, and in an English version in 1030, but evidently mostly 
written before the thrst Five-Year Plan had been actually put in operation, gives many 
economic and statistical details adverse to Soviet Communism, and has a chapter devoted 
to the projected planning, entitled “■ Purposeful Economics and State Regulation ” 
(Econofmc Trends in Soviet Cvmmumsrnj by A. Yugov, 1930, 349 pp.)- 
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ducts ; if only because it is known that the whole population will be, 
throughout the whole year, in possession of a predetermined aggregate of 
purchasing power, and will therefore certainly have an ‘'effective demand” 
for whatever it desires. No provision need be made for the extensive 
staff employed in other countries exclusively on advertising, in the 
unceasing attempt to attract customers away from the products of other 
producers. Similarly, nothing need be sot aside for tire or marine insur- 
ance ])re7niiirns, as there can be no wider spreading of risk than the funds 
of the community itself. There ne(id be none of the failures of a,d j ustiuent 
lad.ween the supply of particular kinds of materials, components or tech- 
nical skill, and the capacity imm(‘.diately to absorb any or all of these 
factors, because it is the same authority that determines liow much or 
liow many of each factor tliere shall be produced within tlie year, and at 
1 he same time determines how much and how many of each of them so 
turned out shall during the same period be taken into use, by each of the 
various establishments. 


The Ivihs^K^nsahiliUj of a Plan 

(V)mmunists, moreover, point out that those who slirink back alarmed 
from the very jnospeet of a planned production must realise* that it affords 
1 lie only all-ernative to the anarchy of individual profit-seeking. Jt is just 
this anarchy that has giv(*n the modern ciipitalist world its devastating 
alternation of booms and slumps, with its perpetual “ reserve army ” of 
unemployed workers, swelling jKriodically to millions. It may be thought 
le‘ss objectionable that this same anarehy produces also the vast incomes 
anel prodigious accumulations of the industrial millionaires, the financh*rs, 
anel the owners of minerals and urban ground-rents, alongside the eon- 
tiiiual (‘xistence of millions of families lacking the necessaries of life. Jt» 
IS plain that if a nation dt^cides, or is somehow driven no longer to depend, 
for the direction of its capital and for the organisation of its production, 
on the compet itive struggle among the profit-seekers, and to cease to rely 
('xclusively on the “ jiric.e mechanism ” of a free market, it is necessary 
that (*,ach factory or other enterprise should be told what it is to firod uci^. 
And this involves the formulation of a Plan ensuring the production of 
(‘xactly thos(* commodities and services that the community needs or 
desires. 


The Plan obviates both Booms and Slumps 

As the aggregate amount of commodities and services required by the 
whole community varies only slightly from year to year — merely incr(*,asing 
steadily along with the increase in ])opulation and in production — there 
is no room, in a planned economy, for booms or slumps. In a jilanned 
economy there is no motive leading speculative individuals, hopeful of 
profit, to multiply factories, mines, oil-wells or sugar mills, automobile 
factories or wheat fields, beyond what the community needs ; with the 
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it;auiu ui piuociiLi^ uvciistuuj».iii^ uuc marKt;ts, Biauguteruig WOrld pric68, 
and making unprofitable during the slump all production whatsoever. So 
far as production and consumption within the USSE is concerned it has 
been demonstrated that the Plan can be carried out with an evenness 
unafiected by the financial storms and panics of the capitalist money 
markets. 

It may seem that the least foreseeable contingency that has to be, in 
one or other w^ay, deliberately planned for, is a change in popular demand, 
which leads to a temporary accumulation of “ bad stock But this is 
met in the USSR, as it is already in every department store in the world, 
by deliberately planning for selling off such surplus at reduced prices, a 
contingency which happens every year as a matter of course in one branch 
of trade or another. The Plan is promptly adjustc^d in the course of the 
year, to the alteration in demand, by slowing down the production in one 
branch, and increasing to a corresponding extent the production in another 
branch of what, under planning, is one and the same community enterprise. 

As a matter of fact such popular changes of taste or fashion are, to 
some extent, themselves deliberately planned in westt'rn Europe by the 
principal producing firms and advertisers, and in the USSR, in a different 
way, by the public authorities. In the Soviet Union tlie various scientific 
institutes, together with other research organisations directly connected 
with producing trusts or government departments, or with the consumers’ 
cooperative movement., are constantly at work upon discovering what is 
the most advantageous consumption. These agencies study such ques- 
tions as tlie nutritive value of particular foodstuffs and the functions of 
the various vitamins ; the hygienic effects of different textile materials 
for the clothing of infants, older children and adults respectively ; the 
part play(^d by diffenuit dyestuffs and even by particular colours ; the 
suitability of different building mattuials ; the effect, upon health, mental 
development aiid particular diseases, of different methods of working, 
different diets and different forms of recreation and amusement. These 
scientific enquiries, which are, in the USSR, carried on in an amazing 
variety, seldom issue in legal prescriptions or prohibitions. But one or 
other of them is from time to time made the subject of intense popular 
pro])aganda in all the forms in which public opinion in the USSR is 
habitually influenced to an extent that western Europe can scarcely 
imagine. Those in authority in the USSR are, like the American advertis- 
ing magnates, very definitely of opinion that both fashion and taste can 
be largely infliumced by propaganda. Hence changes in the volume of 
demand are by no means so completely unpredictable as is often supposed. 
If, for instance, a scientific committee in the USSR should condemn the 
use of “ lipstick ” as unhygieni(‘, ; and if for any reason the Communist 
Party decided to throw all its energy into denouncing it as a ‘‘ petty 
bourgeois ” imitation of a manifestly decadent civilisation, we suggest 
that Gosplan, and the People’s Commissar controlling the production of 
lipstick, would soon find statistical grounds for lessening the output of a 
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commodity that people were considering inconsistent with communist 
ethics. On the other hand, it is asserted that the popular demand for 
footballs, and consequently their manufacture, have, during the last five 
years, been greatly increased as a direct result of the deliberately under- 
taken propaganda in favour of outdoor games. Here, as elsewliere, the 
planned economy of tJie USSR dift'crs widely from the iinplaimed e(*onomy 
of the western world. The whole science and art of commercial advertising 
depends on its ability to change the customers’ demands. On this im- 
mense business there is spent annually in the United States and Great 
Britain several hundred million pounds. Communists are not slow to 
point out that for this considerable sum the community obtains no 
assurance that the best commodities are supplanting the worst, or even 
any increase in the total consumption, but only an increase of the business 
of certain capitalist undertakings, exactly balanced by the diminution of 
the business of others. It is claimed that in the USSR such influence as 
can be exerted on popular taste or fashion is deliberately guided by a social 
purpose, which itself figures in the prognostications of the State Planning 
Department. 

Equally too, the planned economy of the USSR is unaflected by crises 
of currency or credit. It has to fear no bank failures and no panic with- 
drawal of foreign gold. Changes in price levels caused by ups and downs 
of currencies leave the USSR umnoved. The effective' operiitioii of the 
J^lan, in short, is as little concerned with the rating of the rouble in the 
markets of the world as it is witli the problems of internal currency or 
credit. The oscillations of the foreign exchanges, and the ups and downs 
of foreign prices, aflect it only to the relai.ively small (jxtent to wdii(‘h tlie 
wmrld price level of the commodities which it wishes to import, taken as a 
whole, varies ai a differcnl rale from that of the commodity's, t.aken as a 
whole, wliich it has to export in order to pay for its imports.^ 


The Abolition of Involuntary XJnemyloymeM 

The most important of all the achievements claimed for economic 
planning in the USSR is the abolition of involuntary unemployment. This 
took some time to effect. In the disorganisation of War Communism, 
there was, naturally, a great deal of distress in the caties, through wugfi- 
earners losing their jobs, and between 1 917 and 1921 hundreds of thousands 
of workmen returned to their villages. Even the rapid revival of j)etty 
business enterprise in the cities uud('r the Newr Economic Policy did not 
prevent the unemployment figures mounting up to more than two millions 
in 1925. One of the results of the adoption, in 1928, of the First Five- 
Year Plan was a steady and continuous reduction in the ntimbcrs of the 

^ Such a differential variation between the level of pricies of primary productH (whicdi 
are thofle which the USSR has to export) and that of prices of manufactures (which it 
desires to import) has, in fact, characterised the past decade ; and to tliat extent the Plan 
has tf) take cognisance of world prices ; exactly as internationally operating capitalist 
undertakings do. 
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unemployed. By 1929 there was actually a scarcity of labour. By 
October the unsatisfied demand for workers was so general that the 
People’s Commissar for Labour ordered the discontinuance of all benefit 
to the healthy able-bodied unemployed.^ A large proportion of the 
thousands of enterprises in the USSR have been, for the past six years 
(1930-1935), continuously not able to get as many skilled operatives — 
and in many cas(\s, for long periods, not even as many unskilled labourers 
— as they wen^ able and anxious to take into employment at the trade union 
standard rates of wages. 

So incredible is the spectacle of a land without unemployment that 
(outside the USSR) it is still denied that it can be true. It is, for instance, 
objected that it is incorrect to say that unemployment has been abolished 
in the USSR, when tliere are actually thousands of workmen wandering 
about, some even taking liolidays between job and job. It has been 
pointed out that various government departments have, during the past 
tlirt‘e years, combed out thousands of superfluous clerical employees, who, 
it is assumed (without any warrant), must consequently be involuntarily 
unemployed, and unable to get another situation anywhere, at a moment 
when most of the two hundred and fifty thousand collective farms are 
badly in need of book-keepers ! The steps being taken by the government 
to lessen the (congestion of population in Mos( 3 ow and sonui other cities by 
refusing permits for residing there to all perscjns without legi Innate em])loy- 
ment, a.re actually taken to mean that there must be serious unemployment 
in those citiecs, where, in fact, factories are seeking in vairi for additional 

^ “ Thoiv iH no iint‘mploynu‘nt in the country of Hovicts " was llie ])roucl ])oast of 
Tiud, the trade union journal, on October 1 1, 19110. Tlie following was th(^ minute of tbe 
lVt)]ile'.s (bniniiHsar for Labour of October 9, 1930 : 

(1) Owing to the great deniand in labour force in all brandies of national economy, 
all insurance ollices will cease ]iaymeiit of unemployment bem'lils. No ])rovision is made 
in i Ik*. Jludget, for Sf>eia.l insurance for paynieiit <)f unemployed lienetit during the additional 
quarter, October Deeeudx'r 1930. 

(2) All Labour Otlices must lute the necessary steps for immediate di'sjiatcb of the 
unem])l()v*d tu [)laees of work. This applies, in the first instance, In those m ri'ceijit of 
unemployment, benelit . 

(3) The iinenqdoyed must not only bo assigned to such works as arr* indicated by their 
Kp(*cial qualifications, but when necessary, also to other oecu]iat.ions not reipiiring any 
sjieeialised skill. 

(4) No reasons for refusal to accept employment must lx* ac'cepted, except that of ill- 
ness, which must be supported by a medical c<*rt ificafe. Medical eertifi(‘ates an* to be 
issued to the iineniployed l»y thi* competent medical authorities. IVrsons holding such 
c(Tt jfieates are entitled to bi'iK'tit, but the payments shall he made from the insurance 
funds for temporary incajiaeity to work. 

(T)) 33ie heads of the departments dealing with labour and the ehaiimcn of tlu* insurance 
fuiuts Will be held personallv responsible for the strict fulfilment of the above minute. 

(()) Tins iniiiiite is to lx* put into operation iiumediatidy by tclejilioiie. 

At the same time inereascil provision was made for e()iiv(*rting Bolcet<*d unskilled 
labourers into skilh'd craftsmen. “ Instead of the fifty million roubles that were paid out 
111 unemployincnt benefits in 1930, twice that sum was provided in the 1931 budget for the 
training (along with maintenance allowances) of now industrial workers ” {In Place of 
Profit, by Harry F. AVard, 1933, ]». .5). The soviet authorities thought this kind of “ unem- 
ployment pay for training for jobs which are crying out for comyietent workers ... a 
constructive expense ” (ibid.). 
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labour.^ It is even suggested that the “ deprived categories ” (priests and 
monks, ex-landJords and ex-capitalists, speculators and members of the 
tsarist political police), who, if they have not taken to “ socially useful ” 
occupations, are not allowed to vote or to belong to trade unions or con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies, and who, it is assumed (also without 
warrant), must be without work and subsistence, are economically the 
equivalent of a large proportion of the unemployed of London or Berlin. 

All these expressions of incredulity are beside the mark. The pheno- 
menon that is common to all capitalist count.ries, and absent from the 
scene in the USSR, lias nothing to do with workers wandering from job to 
job ; or with seasonal workers returning home when their season’s work 
is coniplcted ; or with men and women taking their holiday in travel ; 
or with the nondescripts of the population of a great city outside any 
industrial organisation, who pick up a living how the}^ can in ways too 
obscure and often too discreditable to be even listed ; or with the industrial 
malingerers, who exist in the USSR as elsewhere, and who desire nothing 
less than to be regubirly employed. The Soviet Government does not 
compel people to work, any more th*an the British and American Govern- 
nuuits do. If any [)(‘rson chooses to live without work, in order to take a 
holida.y in the Crimea, or to go down the Volga, no obstacle is placed in his 
way. He may, indeed, exist indefinitely in idleness by spending his 
savings or his inheritance, or living on gifts from relations and friends, 
without any legal proceedings being taken against him ; although, as he 
is not a producer, he will not obtain a ration card, so that he must buy 
his meat and sugar with valuta a.t one of the CUM) Torgsin shops, or else, 
with roubles in the free market. And he may, presently, find himself 
deprived of a vote as a non-worker. What is assert(‘d is, not that there 
IS, in the length and breadth of the USSR, none of this flotsam and jetsam 
of the shores of tlie industrial sea, but merely that there has been, sine(‘, 
19 .‘> 0 , no mass of ai)le-bodied men or women wishing to obtain employ- 
ment, and unable to find an employer willing to engage them at wag(‘s. 
Far from subsidising unemj)loyment, as so many other govermnents have 
betm driven to do, in poor relief or social insurance berutits, the Soviet 
Government was Jiljle, in to stop all such subsidi(‘s and to proclaim 

its readiness to discover a job at trade union v/ages for every able-bodied 
worker, though not necessarily in his own city or in Ids own craft. The 
only alternative is that- the government may think it prederabk*, to pay 
him or her a maintenance allowanc.e whilst riiceiving technical training for 
this or that skilled work. This is certainly a notable result of planiHid 
economy. 

It is often suggested that this absence of involuntary mass unenqfloy- 
rnent is merely an inchleiit of an exceptional state of things, at a momejit 

^ The Moscow I.abour riaccmerit Bureau “in Juno of this year (193.‘P received 
requests for 20,938 workers and could supply only 3222 ; in July, 21,293 rccpiests and 1769 
hllcd ; ill August, 14,111 requests and 1433 filled ; in Septcinher, 9789 requests and 1176 
filled ” (article by John van Zant in Moscow Daily News, October 1933). 
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when a prodigious expansion of industry is taking place ; that it will 
probably not be of long duration, and that it is certainly unlikely, what- 
ever the Plan may say, to be a permanent feature of the Soviet Union.i 
Even if this should prove to be true, it must be accounted no mean achieve- 
ment of planning to have avoided the creation of mass unemployment 
during several years of great industrial transformation. In England, in 
the absence of plan, we did not avoid periodical unemployment on a large 
scale, even in the generations when the Industrial Revolution or the early 
Victorian railway construction was at its height. In the United States 
there have been periods of acute mass unemployment over large areas at 
the time of greatest industrial expansion without plan. But more than 
the temporary cessation of involuntary unemployment is claimed for soviet 
planning. It is argued that so long as the existing system of planning 
production and distribution is adhered to, there is no reason to anticipate 
that there need e v(‘-r be, in the USSR, any involuntary mass unemployment 
(other than for])rief intervals, in individual cases), whetlier “ techiiologicar’ 
or “ cyclical ’’ or, with proper dovetailing arrangements, even “ seasonal 

This remarJcable claim is based on the fact — apparently unbelievable 
by the deductive economists — that the plan itself provides, at the outset, 
for the possession of purchasing power throughout the whole year by 
every p(*rson in the country who is within any part of the collectivist 
organisation. This organisation now extends to every branch of industry, 
and (with the notable exceptions of the still rernahiing minority of inde- 
pendent individual peasant'^, together with the nomadic tribes, who pro- 
duce mainly for their own subsistence) also to every branch of agriculture. 
The aggregate number of places to be provided in industrial establishments, 
in the various governmentjil, cooperative, cultural and social services, 

* “ The V is tluii no known syKU'm had born ahlo to abolish unemploymont — 

not oven CommiiniHm — for it is now quil-o ch'ar that in the last few years Russia has boon 
jiassuig ihrouglL a “ eonstnietion booni ” analogous in ovory respeet to that experienced 
in the cnjiitalistic world ; and thnt, with the gradual slackening of the intensity of that 
boom, the pheiuniKuion of uneinfiloymont is a])j>caring ” [Gold, Unamplayiumt arid 
(Capitalism, by 'W K. (Jivgory, liKKk p. 2S7). 

Professor Gregory omits altogether to allow for the plamicd possession of piirchasimj 
power throiigJiout the whole your by every jierson within the collectivised production of 
the USSR. “ If we lac k purcliasing jiowor ”, writes an American economist, “ we lack 
overything. Possessing it, wo have every thing we value. . . . The energy and ingenuity 
wlnoli Jiave been expended on our tinaiioial institutions ought to be turned towards the 
repairing of a national damaged purchasing power . . . actual power to buy ” {American 
Economic Life and the ]\leans of J mprovcnient, by R. G. Tugwcll, 1933). 

Profc'ssor Gregory’s view is, we think, not supported by those economists who have 
cxaiiiinod the tacts. 'J’ho author of the most comjilcte analysis yet made concludes that 
” If the authorities controlling a planned economy consider it more important than any- 
thing ('Isc that evewybody should be found a job, and that nil the stuff that is produced 
for sale to the public sliould he promptly consumed, then there is no reason why they 
should not get veu’v near to acliioving this aim. This does, T think, amount to saying that 
planning is itself a powerful lever for doing away with the particular form of unemploy- 
ment crisis whic h besets the capitalist world of to-day : that is to say, prolonged unemploy- 
ment which, though more sev’cn* in some trades than others, is yet so nearly universal 
as to raise the unemployment figure above the normal avt'rage in practieally every single 
occupation, and which is accompanied by closing down of plants and congestion of markets 
with unsaleable goods ” (Plan or No PUin, by Barbara Woolton, 1934, pp. 203-204). 
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including the staffs of all the state farms, and the membership of all the 
collective farms, is, at the very outset of each year’s planning, deliberately 
fixed so as to be equal to the estimated total, during that period, of men 
and women able to work. For the academic or technical students giving 
their whole time to study or research, as for the sick and infirm, including 
those either too young or too old to work, corresponding provision is 
made, wherever wages are not being earned, by stipend or pension or 
insurance benefits. It is accordingly known that all these millions will 
have at their disposal, continuously throughout the whole year, at least 
the amount of purchasing power constituting an “ effective demand ” for 
commodities or services which will keep fully employed the various estab- 
lishments that produce what these purchasers require. These establish- 
ments will, accordingly, all be seeking, in accordance with the Plan, to 
engage the corresponding number of workers to produce these com- 
modities and services up to the aggregate amount of the people’s “ effective 
demand”. The necessary balance which the Plan has to attain- -the 
correspondence in amount between the aggregate effective demand of the 
people and the aggregate amount of the commodities and services to be 
produced — is secured by the appropriate division of the total product, at 
the prices fixed in the Plan, into the three indispensable shares that we 
have already described in the collective bargaining of tlie trade unions.^ 
Sufficient has first to be allocated to the required maintenance, extension 
and increase of the whole aggregate of plant and equipment with wliich 
llie ascertained total amount of labour forco will work. A second cut has 
to be made to cover the cost of all the governmental, cultural and social 
welfare services, which have to be paid for collectively. The rest — if we 
take into account also the salaries and wages provided for all those who 
work in the first two categories — forms the wage-fund, available for the 
individual remuneration of all the workers in any occupation whatsoever. 
We need not here repeat what has been said elsewhere as to the manner in 
which the wage-fund is shared among the several trade unions, and how 
tlie time rates for all tlie various grades of workers are translated into 
piece-work rates. Nor need we stay to describe how the r(‘,ceipts from 
sales by the collective farms and the manufacturing artels are divided as 
between joint and individual disposal. Assuming the prices of com- 
modities and services to be fixed, and the wage-fund to be adjusted 
accurately to the total exchange value of tlie output as so defined, we see 
accurately determined a continuous orbit of circulation of (a) tlie energy 
of the entire labour force ; (b) production of the commodities and services 
desired ; (c) the remuneration, at the trade union rat(‘S agreed on, of all 
the workers ; and (d) an effective demand for all the commodities and 
services produced. The Plan itself thus purports to provide for a per- 
petual correspondence between the moving aggregate's of (a) working 
population, (b) output, (c) wages and salaries creating efftM;tivc demand, 
and {d) sales to the happy possessors of that effective demand. 

' Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man as a Producer ”, pp. 141-148. 
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This claim to a perpetual adjustment of what in other countries is left 
unadjusted has been met, among nearly all the economists of the western 
world, down to the end of 1934, with complete incredulity. Their rejec- 
tion of the soviet claim appears to us to waver between two attitudes. 
On the one hand, it is still often assumed and implied, though with less 
explicit declaration than was formerly customary, not merely that such a 
planned adjustment is impracticable and undesirable, but also that it is 
unnecessary. If, it is said, governments would only leave business alone, 
such an adjustment must spontaneously emerge, without any planning, 
in every completely individualist society, in which there is no hampering 
interference, either by custom or law, trade union action or ca])ita]ist 
combination, with the free play of the “law of supply and demand”. 
Whether or not sucli an assertion, relating to a society that has never 
existed anywlu^re in the world, can be logically upheld, it is to-day more 
commonly admitted, even by the most abstract economist, that this con- 
stant moving (‘xpdlibrium is, in the world as we know it, never in fact 
acliieved. Every capitalist country manifestly suffers acutely from 
alternate booms and slumps, accompanied by involuntary mass unemploy- 
ment on a. large scale. Nor can it candidly ])e maint.aiiu'd that there is 
any j)rosj)ect in the future, under a regime of capitalist competition, of 
such an adjustnumt being attained as would prevent the continuance, the 
perpetual nMajrrence, and even the increase of what is now called tecJino- 
logical unemj)loyment. ( )n the contrary, it may be predicted that techno- 
logi(^al uiKunployiuent will spread from c.ountry to country, and, assuming 
tlia,t inventions do not c(‘ase, even increase. Accordingly, most economists 
now admit the series of maladjustments attendant on freedom of com- 
petition, but tlH‘y regard them as inevitable. Most of thes(i (economists 
are ])repared to meet the situation by a certain amount of well-devised 
interf<*renc(‘ with fieedom of competition by such instruments as factory 
legislation ; the common rul(\s and standard rates obtaiiu'd by the col- 
lective- bargaining of trade unions ; the mainteiiancx^ of tlui unemployed, 
pref(‘ral)ly by some sysUun of insurance ; the ])ublic control of capitalist 
monopo]i(‘s ; and latterly ev(m by the stahe assum])tio]i of the bankers’ 
regulation, a(;cording to their pecuniary interest., of tlie credit currency. 
Wiiat is significant is that all schools of ('-conomists seem to feel that it 
is necessary to iisseverate that, wdiether or not a perfect adjustment can 
be secured along the lijies that they severally proposes one thing is c(irtain, 
namely, that the adjustment actually^ secured, or likely in the near future 
to be secured, in Brita in or the United States is, in fact, much more nearly 
perle(;t than that which can possibly be achieved under the planned 
economy of the USSR wliic-h they arc so disinclined to examine. 


The Abstract Economist's Criticism of a Phinned Ecoimny 

Thor e is one school of economists, which has adherents in all the w^estefn 
countries, who do not trouble to dispute the actual achievements of the 
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planned economy of the USSR, because they claim to possess a science 
according to which these achievements are logically impossible. It is 
only fair to set forth, even if succinctly, the argument which convinces 
such an economist that a planned economy must, by the very nature of 
it-s being, fail to produce the results that it claims. 

Such an economist asserts, in the first place, that the absence in a 
j)lanned economy from the great part of the field of distribution, of a 
( ompletely free market among individual buyers and individual sellers, 
must necessarily prevent tlie maximum satisfaction of the aggregate of 
consumers taken as a whole. What he calls the “ price mechanism ”, 
liased on perfect freedom of competition among buyers and sellers in 
sucli a market, coupled with unhampered liberty to any entrepreneur to 
])roduce whatever he chooses, and complete freedom of movement from 
market to market, both of commodities seeking purchasers and of pur- 
(diasers seeking commodities, must necessarily result, the deductive 
economist would say, in the whole aggregate of consumers getting, in 
return for the whole aggregate of their expenditure, the v(^ry maximum 
1 liat is possible of what they themselves decide to be their heart’s desire.^ 
Or, with greater circumspection, he may declare that such a perfoc.t 
fr('e(iom for buyers ahd sellers alike,, must certainly result in a greater 
aggregate satisfaction of the consumers’ conscious wants than the decisions, 
whether as to what shall be produced, or at what price each commodity 
sliall be sold, made by even the wisest legislature or government depart- 
ment. 

The deductive economist’s second assertion about a planned economy, 

: uch as that of the Soviet Union, would be that its abolition or super- 
s(‘ssion of the motive of pecuniary profit in the entrepreneur or other 
proprietor of the productive enterprises of the community, and also in the 
mei-cliants and traders who move the commodities to the markets in 
wiiicli they are most kecuily in demand, must necessarily result in a less 
Mssiduous attention to the wants and desires of the whole community of 
consumers. It is, su(;h an economist declares, the desire for profit, the 
(1( ‘termination to make profit, and the expectation of being able to make 
profit, that alone calls forth the greatest energy and perHist(‘nce in tlio 
mine-owner, the manufacturer, the merchant, the wholesah*, tradtu* and 
th(‘ shopkeeper, or anyone who acts in any of these (japac,ities. It is this 
motive, selfish as it seems, that drives the capitalist to engage in business, 
to risk the loss of his capita], to make or adopt new inventions, and to 
strive to satisfy, to the utmost degree and at the lowest cost, the wants 

^ “ TJio actual direction of indii.stry, the decision whether more wljesat. shall be produced 
Jiiid loss corn [maize], or more shoca shall be produced and less liats,” writoij an American 
cc'onomist, “ is left to the choice of independent producers who make their decision with 
reference to the state of the markets.” To him it seems clear that “ prices in the market- 
I)laees are in effect a conl.inual ri^fcrendum on what men wish to produce, what they wish 
to consume, where they wish to work, and where they wish to invest their savings ” 
(artu le by Dr. Benjamin N. Anderson, junior, on “ A Planned Economy and a National 
Price Level ”, in the Chase Economic BaUetin, July 9, I5jl33). 
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and desires of the consumers, on whose continued purchases any lasting 
success in profit-making ultimately depends. Such an economist wifi 
confidently assert that, at any rate over the greater part of the field of 
production and distribution, there is no known substitute for the incentive 
of pecuniary profit, without which, even under the wisest government, 
the methods of production must inevitably stagnate, and the nation’s 
aggregate output decline in quality, and even in quantity per head of 
population, whilst the efficiency of distribution would very largely dis- 
appear, to the incalculable loss in satisfaction of the consumers. 

Dealing in greater detail with the planned economy of Soviet Com- 
munism, the deductive economist of the western world would point out 
that, if the Soviet Government fails to debit each of its capital enterprises 
with annual intc^rest, at an appropriate percentage upon the amount of 
capital invested in them, its failure to add this interest to the cost of 
production deprives that government, and the public, of the data necessary 
for a decision as to which of the proposed new works it is economically 
most advantageous to proceed with first ; and indeed, also of the data 
which might lead to the judgment that some of them involve too large an 
expenditure of the nation’s capital to be economically justified. The only 
system, it is asserted, on which a community can obtain the maximum 
return for its investments of capital, is one which takes for its guide such 
a continual allocation of capital as will result in t])e return yielded to the 
last increment of capital employed in each of the enterprises being always 
uniform^ This oyitimum distribution of the nation’s aggregate capital, 
it is declared, is that to which, under perfect freedom of competition, 
unfettered private enterprise is always tending to approximate. Such an 
optimum allocation of capital, it is asserted, will never be reached, or even 
attempted, by any government. In particular, it is urged (quite forget- 
ting the grounds of the decision in the USSK) that the whole policy of 
Soviet Communism is constructing gigantic productive works scattered 
all over the USSR, and therefore not always at the economically most 
advantageous place, and its haste in developing mass production by the 
use of the latest machinery, at a time when capital is relatively scarce, 
has resulted in the consumers getting positively less to cat and less to 
wear than if the handicraftsman and the kulak had been left free to enlarge 
their own more primitive enterprises. It is suggested that it would even 
have paid the USSR to have imported the cheap machine-made products 
of western Europe and America in return for more timber, grain and furs, 
putting its scanty capital into enlarging these industries, rather than sink 
that capital in the attempt to make the USSR self-sufficient in the supply 

^ Any government, of course, finds that it has to |ake into account needs and results 
incommensurable by the economists’ arithmetic. The London County Council does not 
debit its parks with interest on then capital cost, as it is quite impossible to measure in 
money the returns that they make to the community ; and quite futile to compare the 
relative cost and utility of an expensive open space in a densely crowded central area, 
with those of a less costly open sfiace on the edge of the mass of houses, whore the use 
by the public is largely prospective. 
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of every kind of machinery (as if there were no other consideration to be 
taken into account !). 

Finally, the deductive economist of the western world denies that under 
the best planned economy there can be, in a community continuing to 
make inventions, to discover new sources of wealth, or even to change its 
fashions, any complete abolition of involuntary unemployment — even 
long-continued mass unemployment. Such ever-recurrent unemploy- 
ment, it is declared, is the price that must inevitably be paid for the 
freedom to invent and explore, the freedom to substitute new methods for 
old, and even the freedom to alter tastes and habits, upon wliich the very 
progress of mankind depends. Such an economist may sometimes admit 
that the community as a wliole may rightly relieve the sufferings of the 
involuntarily unemployed, as it might the victims of an earthquake. But 
tlje deductive economist is more apt to hint, if not openly to declare, tliat 
mass unemployment under the operation of the ‘‘ price mechanism ” is 
merely a result of the “ rigidity ” of the wage-scales of the wage-earners, 
even more than that of the rates of interest demanded by investors ; a 
rigidity which obstructs the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
Tlie amount of unemployment, it is sometimes asserted, is a function of 
the cost of labour. If the wage-earners would let the “ price mechanism ” 
apply freely to the remuneration of labour, and, in bad times, accept lower 
wages, there would be fewer unemployed. Tf wages were low enough, it 
seems to bo held, in face of all the facts, that no person would be involun- 
tarily unemployed, perhaps except, transiently, a few indi'dduals, through 
t('mporary maladjustments of the market ! 

A Communist Reply to the Economist s Criticism 

The economic thinkers in the USSR to-day would, we fear, deal very 
summarily with such criticisms of the economists of the western world as 
we liave ventured to set forth. ^ The claim that the operation of tlie price 
mechanism in an absolutely free market necessarily secures th(i maximum 
satisfaction tlien and there j^ossible of the wants and desires of the whole 
aggregate of consumers, would be simply laughed to scorn. In the first 
place, it would be objected that such perfect freedom is demonstrably 
incompatible with the actual organisation of any human society that has 
ever existed. It is, in fact, no better than an economic myth, and one 
which cannot be shown to be capable of application in any community 
whatsoever. Even as an economic myth, it must be rejected as logically 
indefensible, because by its very nature it is dependent on any number of 
unstated and arbitrary assumptions, such as the institution of individual 

^ It would be hard to convey, to the econoniislH of the western world, tlie depth of tlie 
(H)utempt felt for their reasoning by the economists of the USSR — unless liy the estimate 
that it is at least equal to that felt by most of the economists of the western world for the 
reasoning of their Russian colleagues ! We venture to suggest that the reciprocal ignoring 
f)f each other’s studies and the reciprocal contempt for cacli other’s arguments is, on both 
sides, unworthy of what should be a matter of serious common investigation. 
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ownership in the means of production ; the universal application of laws 
against theft and fraud of the particular kind now in force in western 
Europe and the United States ; and the existence of a police force capable 
of rigidly enforcing such laws. But, even assuming that such a mythical 
argument could have any cogency, the communist absolutely denies that 
there is any ground for the inference that the price mechanism, under 
complete freedom of production for a free market, ensures the maximum 
satisfaction of the consumers' desires. The price mechanism " does not 
even purport to have regard to the wants or desires of all the members 
of the community, but only to those of such of them as possess purchasing 
power. It is only what he calls “ effective demand " that the deductive 
economist claims to satisfy. It is only those having “ effective demand ” 
who are allowed votes in what lias been termed a continual referendum 
on wliat shall be produced and consumed Yet in every country of 
capitalist (uvilisation a considerable number of persoi\s at any time, and 
in every recurring slump millions of persons, find themselves, through no 
fault of their own, for longer or shorter periods, without any purchasing 
power, and yet with imperative wants and desires which are effective " 
enough to cause suffering and even death, but which do not constitute 
any effective demand ” that the economist will recognise. 

Moreover, the economist’s whole inference of “ maximum satisffiction ”, 
even of “ effective demand ”, is logically unsound, unless it can be shown 
that e({ual amounts of purchase price represent, to different purchasers, 
equal sacrifices of happiness. It is obvious that tliis cannot be demon- 
strated. On the contrary, the very inequality in individual wealth, which 
exists to a greater or lesser degree in every human society short of complete 
communism, necessarily involves the uncomfortable fact that purchase 
prices, of equal amount in money, represent, in different buyers, extreme 
differences in sacrifice. It follows that there is absolutely no ground for 
the inference that these equal prices pundiase equal satisfactions. The 
London crowds returning home from city offices, overtaken by heavy rain, 
incur the cost of taking public vehicles very largely according to their 
degrees of opulence : the wealthy banker takes a cab in the least shower ; 
the salaried manager yields to the expense if the rain gets slightly worse ; 
the junior clerk turns up his collar .and holds out until lie can reacdi the 
underground railway ; whereas the girl typist, sharing her scanty wage 
with a sick mother, trudges homew.ard drenched, before she will part with 
the price of to-mijrrow’s dinner. ,But it is not merely the maximum 
satisfaction of desires that the price mechanism fails to secure. It is 
plain that, with unequal incomes, there is not even a decent measure of 
justice secured in a community of persons having unequal needs. ^ The 
“ price meclianism ” in the free market does not even ensure a maximum 

^ The communist may safely admit that, ij it must be accepted that pe.rsonal satisfaction 
is accurately measured by retail price^ the conclusions of Professor Miscs and Professor 
Hayck are correct. But it is obvious that, in a population having unequal incomes, they 
are glaringly at variance with the facts. Other opponents of Soviet Communism admit 
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of social efficiency in wealth production, because this requires the exaction 
of less work from the sick and the weak than from the hale and strong, 
iind the provision for the former of more care and sustenance than for the 
latter ; whereas the prices for their labour, which provide their respective 
])iircliasing powers, tend, in a free market, to be more or less proportionate 
to tlieir value to the profit-making employer, and this value is almost in 
inverse ratio to their needs ! 

But the communist has a far stronger reason for objecting to the 
t'conoinist’s argument in favour of production for a free market, r^he 
economist apparently can never rid himself of the conception that 
the main object of society must be to enable and promote the maximum 
accumulation of individual riches. For the sake of this all-important end, 
he will put up witli ihe existence, and even the increase, of inequality in 
opulence among individuals and social classes, and the existence of a 
(h'stitiite proletariat whose wages do not suffice to maintain their ftMuilies 
I n h(\alth. For tin’s end he insists on buying labour in the cheapest market, 
act ually preferring, in many cases, children to adults, women to men, and 
(‘V(m weaklings to the strong, if only he can get them at a low enough wage. 
For this end, he exploits the labour of l)ackward races, incidentally 
(h‘stroying their indigenous social order, and recklessly introducing among 
them disease and demoralisation. For this end, he will allow the un- 
restrained using up of the future resourc.es of the community ; the*, (‘areless 
(h'strucjtion of the forests ; the reckless draining of the oil-fields ; cv/en 
the destructive cjxhaustion of the soil itself. The amcmity, the l^eauty, 
r\'(‘n the health in(‘ss of the count.ry will be sacrifi(‘.ed to the supreme* end 
»r a maximum of produc.tion, not of wealth to the community but of 
riches to the entrepreneurs, to the very accumulation of which, itisclaimc^d, 
societ y ow(‘S its material progress. It is interesting to contrast, with the 
criticism of the western economists, the tmds that are sought in the planned 
cc.oiiomy of the USSR. Both the First and Second Five-Year Plans were 
avowedly governed, not by the question of how to secure the greatest 
p^ufit or personal riches for a small minority of cjitrcipnmc'urs and c.aptaijis 
of industry — not even the grciatest amount of wealth for the whole of the 
])r('sent generation— but bj considerations not, taken into account at all by 
Ihe individual yrojit-mxiker, of whom the western economist habitually 
t liinks. There was, first of all, the need for national defence, which is a 
terribly expensive service, not yielding peenmiary profit to the* cat.izens as 
such . There av as tlie requirement, deemed imperative for strategic reasons, 
of the quiclvcst possible industrialisation of the country, irrespective of 
the ec.onomic cost that might be thereby incurred, in order that the USSR 
might become practically self-sufficient before the capitalist powers were 
a])le to combint; to attack it, or to blockade it. There was the/ imperative 

tliat it “cannot bo assailed in this position. Tf the jirolilom consists of makinj' the 
economic system serve extra-economic ends ” — such, wc suggest, as national defence, the 
improvernent of Public Health and a universalisation of culture — “ then the planned 
«'(‘onomy provides an (excellent solution ” {Economic Planning in Eovict Jiu.^sia, by Boris 
Brutzkus, 1935, p. 230). 
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necessity, as it was, after prolonged consideration, deemed to be, of 
mechanising agriculture, as the only way of quickly increasing the gross 
output of foodstuffs to an extent that would ensure, even if not a maxi- 
mum yield of profit each year, yet enough food in the famines which had 
heretofore desolated Russia every five or ten years. Then there was the 
conception that justice as well as humanity demanded that all the various 
peoples which together make up the USSR should be brought up to a 
common level of civilisation. This required that the new industrialisation 
sliced be extended to all parts of the Soviet Union, even if this involved 
some sacrifice of the greatest possible immediate wealth to the dominant 
race. The same conception demanded that positively more should be 
done for the women and the cliildren than for the male adults, and more 
for the backward races and the backward districts than for those which 
had already made more progress. All this emphasised the importance, 
even for tJie sake of productive efficiency, of rajiidly developing the educa- 
tion of an exceptionally backward population ; and of equipping the 
whole area with hospitals, doctors and nurses, and generally the expensive 
apparatus of a Pubjic Health service to fight disease and lessen the 
excessive infant mortality. The judgments and the decisions on all tliese 
matters may have been right or they may have been wrong. But no 
person of common sense can deny that they were of supreme importance 
to the wiill-bcing of the community and that they had to be made on other 
grounds than thtMr effect on the personal riches of the minority of investors, 
or even than the amount of pecuniary profit or loss that they involved to 
the existing generation. Can we wonder, when the planned economy is 
found to be determined to an extent that is relatively great, by such ends 
as these rather than by considerations of what would yield the maximum 
profit- -and this jirofit to be enjoyed by only a minority of the population 
— that the economist’s criticisms fiiil to secure in the USSR even the 
amount of attention that they deserve ? Whilst the western economists 
count as success solely the maximising of exchange values in relation to 
product ion costs, tlu'. soviet planners take account of every purj:)osc of an 
enlightened community. 


How the General Plan might be Upset 

Probably nothing will convince the deductive economist that a planned 
economy can possibly work out to the common satisfaction, unless and 
until the actual results in the USSR during the ensuing decade are forced 
upon his attimtion. We think it more profitable to examine the doubts 
that are expressed, even occasionally in the USSR itself, whether the Plan 
may not be somewhat of the nature of a fair-weather excursion, almost 
certain to be upsi*t by unforeseen contingencies. Even assuming that the 
Plan ensures, under ordinary circumstances, an approximation to com- 
plete adjustment between population and opportunities of employment, 
between output and sales, between wages and prices, and therefore between 
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supply and demand, will it not be completely upset by any serious war, 
any considerable famine or even any extensive pestilence ? The answer 
appears to be twofold. As already explained, it is of the essence of the 
Plan that it should include a definite provision for unforeseen contingencies. 
We may assume that the State Planning Commission has been accumu- 
lating an ever-increasing knowledge of all the various kinds of contingencies 
that have, during the past decade, more or less interfered with the fulfil- 
ment of the Plan at this or that point. This statistical experience enables 
an estimate to be formed, each year, of the probable “ limits of deviation ” 
from the prognostications that are constructed from the data supplied by 
(‘Very establishment. The variations in the harvests of the past fifty 
years, taken district by district and crop by crop, ought to enable a pre- 
diction to be made, with practical certainty, that the harvest of the 
(uisuing year will not be at worst much less than the lowest recorded 
minimum, nor yet at best much greater than the highest recorded maxi- 
mum of the past generation. Similar calculations can be made for each 
branch of production, for the aggregate population, for the average amount 
lost annually by sickness and accident, by breakdowns of machinery, by 
fraud and embezzlement and so on. In a calculation extending over so 
large a mass of persons and of facts, of sucli extreme varic^ties of every 
kind, the effect of many of the contingencies may be expected, in a con- 
siderable degree, to balance each other. For perfect safety, there should 
1)(‘, in each year’s Plan, as soon as it can be afforded, the provision of a 
reserve at every point, in order that even a serious deviation fiom the 
Vhiii may not involve so great a dislocation as to produce calamity. It 
would, of course, not be necessary to provide ten fully adequate reserves 
to meet ten different sorts of contingency. They will not all happen in a 
single year. Probably half the numlicr would suffice. There is, however, 
one reserve that should certainly be fully provided in each ear’s Plan ; 
I hat is, a store of wheat (and, possibly, of certain other foodstuffs), not 
only in one centre, but also in every oblast, sufficient to feed the whole 
])opulation in case of a failure of the harvest as nearly complete and as 
widespread as that of 1891 or that of 1921. Possibly, in the climate of 
the USSR the same sort of reserve should be provided of timlxT, coal and 
oil, as the means of heating during the winter. Even witli a Plan, such a 
])erpetually maintained store of food, and perhaps also of heating material, 
l)y way of assurance in the event of a breakdown of transport, is as iiidis- 
})ensable to the USSR as its gold reserve.^ 

^ It is as well that the USSR should bo reminded also that thc3 continued success of 
Hie General Plan will always depend on the contmuanco of the purpose of the governing 
authorities. “ The mere fact that a plan has been made ”, it has l>eon well said, “ will 
not, of itself, in a changing world of fallible jH'ople, eliminate unemployment once and 
for all without more ado. A planning authority must be continually revising and adapting 
and extending its plans in order to make good its own mistakes and to meet the needs of 
n(‘w situations. If it sits still and does nothing, it will be faced with exactly the same 
situation as the government of an unplanned economy which sits still and does nothing, 
or next to nothing, to find employment for those to whom private industry offers no place. 

“ The true difference between the two types of organisation is that the capitalist 
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The contingency of war may perhaps be even more calamitous than a 
famine or a pestilence, especially as it may be accompanied or quickly 
followed by both of these scourges. Something should be done to meet 
the calamity of war, as of any other contingency, by providing stores of 
foodstuffs, equipment and munitions, together with a gold reserve, as a 
necessary part of the Plan. But what would happen in the case of a 
prolonged war on all the various fronts of the USSR, which would soon 
exhaust all possible reserves ? The answer is that the abstraction of most 
of the able-bodied men from peace-time production, their maintenance in 
the field, and the universal concentration of practically all factories on 
war work instead of producing household necessaries, would inevitably 
soon transcend the provisions of any Plan. It would certainly reduce the 
civil population of the towns to very short commons. On the outbreak 
of war, they would be none the worse off because there had been, through- 
out the years of peace, the most comjilete planning. Whilst the war 
lasted, its maintenance would have to be planned for, just as much as tlie 
winter’s ice. Put simply, the Plan would have to provide for the illimit- 
able wasta,ge of war by suspending improvements and extensions of a 
capital nature ; by cutting down all expenditure on cultural objects ; by 
severely rationing the population ; by reducing everybody’s income and 
by increasing everybody’s labour. All these measures would have to be 
taken even if tliere had been no Plan. What a Plan would accomplish 
for the whole people during war — as it does for a shipwrecked crew, in an 
open boat, inadequately supplied with food— is to enable the privation to 
be diffused equally among the whole company, with such preferences t-o 
the children, the aged, and the nursing mothers as the curr(uit liumani- 
tarianism might prescribe, instead of letting the whole weight of suffering 
fall on the weakest members. But, even in the worst crisis of the longest 
war, there need be no persons unemployed. There is, indeed, in those 
circumstanci's, almost a certainty not only of everybody's labour being 
demanded, but also of an increase in everyone’s hours of work. No one 
need be allowed to starve to deatli, but everyoiKj, with no cx(^ej)tion 
for the rich, would have to forgo luxuries, including the luxury of 
leisure. 

There is, however, quite another objection often made to the possibility 
of planning : the Plan, it is said, will be wrecked, not by war, with its 
diminution of production, but by the very success of the Plan in its steady 
increase of production. What will happen when the present outburst of 
industrialisation slackens its pace ? It is admitted that, at present, the 
USSR can find employment for every able-bodied man and woman of its 

government, except so far as it can initiate a few schemes of public works the products 
of which arc not olfered on any commercial market, is com-pclled to sit still and do nolhin^^, 
because, if it should go further tlian this, its efforts to restart industry that has stopped 
wdll have tlie effect of stopping such industry as is abcady going ; whereas the liontroUers 
of a soeiahsed systoni, if they set additional plans afloat in order to absorb unemployed 
labour, are merely extending the existing system of industry, instead of establishing a 
rival one wliich cannot work harmoniously with that already in operation ” {Plan or No 
Plant by Barbara Wootton, 1934, pp. 203-204). 
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rapidly increasing population. But presently the factories will all be 
built, the railways will all be made, the cities will all be paved and lighted 
and drained ; the sovkhosi and kolkhosi will have their barns bulging 
with excessive grain. It is already predicted by some economists in the 
western world that over-production is at hand, and that there will presently 
be as many unemployed in the USSR, in spite of its planned economy, as 
there is to-day in Great Britain and the United States. How can the 
Plan prevent future unemployment, it is said in Great Britain, with so 
many babies still being born, and with every demand already satisfied ? 

It seems to us a strange objection to make to a planned economy that 
it will inevitably result in such a plentiful supply of commodities and 
services that every shop will be heaped up with goods of wliich everybody 
has so much that nobody desires to purchase ! In the USSR, even more 
obviously than in countries of a more mature civilisation, it is tlie very 
nature of human desire to be literally insatiable. There are, at present, in 
tlie Soviet Union nearly 170 millions of people wishing for more rooms, 
jnore meat and more sugar and butter, more clothes and more boots. 
And all of these millions are being provided throughout the whole year 
with purchasing power ! What was formerly obtained only by the rela- 
tively well-to-do, from sugar and butter to felt hats and silk stockings ; 
from several meat meals a day to wireless sets and daily concerts or 
theatrical performances, is now being more and more universally demanded 
l)y every peasant from the Polish border to the Pacific coast. We have 
already mentioned how the result of multiplying fourfold since 1913 the 
annual production of boots and shoes in the USSR has betui to make boots 
and shoes seem scarcer than ever, because fifty or sixty million })coplc are 
demanding leather boots instead of only a few millions. There is still a 
long way to go before every peasant and every workman between Mur- 
mansk and Vladivostock has as much food, as many delicacies, as spacious 
a home, clothes as comfortable for all the seasons, as good an education 
and as many books and newspapers to read, as frequent visits to the 
cnicnia, the theatre and the opera, as — to set no higher standard — the 
average professional man of western Plurope ! When that degree of satiety 
has been readied — indeed, long before it has beem even approadied — 
there will arise new and competing desires for greater leisure, for longer 
and more frequent vacations, and for new opportunities of travel. If 
every material want has been supplied and every desire satisfied in every 
member of the community, the ultimate remedy for over-production is 
always at hand in a reduction of the working day of the entire population 
-at last, by the then universal machine, freed from insistent toil — from 
eight hours a. day to seven, to four or even to two.^ The short answer 

^ This eventual reduction of the hours of labour is actually in the minds of those who 
])rcpare the Plan. “ The Soviet Government ”, we are told, “ foresees a time when ovor- 
])roduction will necessitate a gradual reduction of working hours for the community. 
Mciny years may elapse before this point is reached in the USSR, on account of the enorm- 
ous leeway in the production of commodities which has now to be made up ” {iMoscotv, 
1911-1933t by Allan Monkhouse, 1934, p. 262). 

U 
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to this strange apprehension of over-production is that the Plan itself 
regulates, according to the community’s need of commodities and services, 
the number of hours per day during which all the able-bodied adult mem- 
bers of the community will be asked to produce. 


The Law of Diminishing Returns 

There is a more plausible way of “ proving ” that an early recurrence 
of unemployment is inevitable in the USSR, even under a planned economy. 
The annual increase in population, together with the labour continually 
rendered surplus by increasing mechanisation and rationalisation, might 
conceivably be taken into employment by bringing more land under 
cultivation, or making cultivation more intensive, or by starting more 
and more manufacturing enterprises. But, it is argued, the Law of 
Diminishing Returns must come into play from the point at which the 
additional workers will find themselves, because of theii resort to worse 
land and inferior sites, producing not enough profit to induce any entre- 
preneur to continue the business, and therefore, as the economist argues, 
not enough foodstuffs for their own subsistence ; or in manufacture, 
producing commodities so faintly desired by a satiated community that 
they will not sell at a price that will even buy the producers bread ! 

The communist answer is to laugh at the delusion that there is any 
such thing as a Law of Diminishing Returns. All that is needed is the 
appropriate knowledge of the possible improvements of processes of pro- 
duction, whether agricultural or industrial, which will enable any number 
of persons to produce any amount of output of the commodities that the 
consumers desire. At any rate, if this is an exaggeration, even our existing 
knowledge would enable us to multiply many times the amount of food- 
stuffs that the agriculturists at present produce, and permit the industrial- 
ists to multiply equally their output of clothing and every other com- 
modity. To the communist it seems that it requires only scientific 
planning to demonstrate, to the most sceptical practical man that the 
Law of Diminishing Returns is, with the technical science of the twentieth 
century, no better than an economic myth. The world is living, in fact, 
under a Law of Increasing Returns, likely to endure until a date far too 
remote to be taken into account in twentieth-century planning. 


“ But Planning means Slavery ” 

There is, however, a final objection to economic planning with which 
nearly every argument on the subject concludes. Admitting that plan- 
ning may be practicable, and that a cunningly devised Plan may deal 
succ.essf Lilly with all contingencies, the result can be achieved, it is triumph- 
antly declared, only by reducing the community to the condition of 
slavery. It is the very essence of capitalism, it is said, to cause production 
to be automatically adjusted by competition in a free market, and by this 
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means to ensure the utmost attainable satisfaction of the desires of the 
consumers. This is taken to represent a state of perfect freedom. The 
very nature of planning, it is said, involves not only compelling everybody 
to work, but also, as there can be no free market, commanding them 
where they are to work, what particular work they shall do, and how many 
hours a day they shall devote to what will certainly be an uncongenial 
task, prescribed by a ubiquitous bureaucracy ! ^ 

Let us analyse the modicum of validity that this objection contains 
How far is it correct to say that the planning of the community’s produc- 
tion and distribution involves, either in theory or in practice of the USSR, 
a compulsion to labour ? 

It is hard to sec how it can honestly be suggested that, in the USSR, 
the General Plan itself imposes any legal obligation to labour u})on any 
person whatsoever. What the Plan does is a very different thing, nam(‘]y 
to ensure that opportunity to produce shall be provided for every able- 
bodied person. The obligation to labour remains, in the USSR, as in the 
United States, just as it is involved in man’s very nature. He must eat 
in order to live. In every capitalist country to-day millions of persons 
find tliernselves without opportunity to make a living ”, and at the 
same time forcibly prevented, by the police protection of private property, 
from satisfying even their most urgent needs. In the USSR, for every 
member of the collectivised organisation of industry and agriculture, tlui 
Plan provides a phuMi in which he can earn trade? union wages. But 
although the Five- Year Plan provides the necessary total number of 
situations waiting to be filled, neither the Plan nor any other law of the 
USSR dictates to Ivan or Nikolai which of the situations he is to fill. In 
a much more real sense than in Great Britain or the United States, he 
may, according to his facuK/ies, make his own choice of work. Up and 
down the country many thousands of heads of establishments of the most 
diverse kind are seeking additional recruits, even recruits devoid of sp(?cific 
skill or training, in order to enable their works to produce up to capacity. 
Tin? trade unionists, and also the recruiting departments of the factories, 
will tell Ivan and Nikolai where they can hopefully apply for jobs, and 
will even help them to go to the jobs. The establishments themselves 
have often sent out specially recruiting agents to remote villages who 
provide transport and subsistence on the journey (including the dep(?ndants) 
for any man or woinaji who will engage to serve at the standard wage. 
But no law compels any person (unconvicted of crime) to acccipt any one 
of these situations, even after he has exhausted all his savings or his 
inheritance, if he prefers either to live on his relations^ or to incur the 

^ “ The system would require the complete regimentation of producers. As coiisumers 
they could choose between the commodities available. But on the choice of commodities 
to be produced they could have relatively little intluonce. Tliey would have to take, what 
it was deciidediio produce. And what it was decided to jiroduce would be the resultant, 
not of the confli(;ting pulls of price and costs, but of the conflicting advice of different 
technical exports and politicians with no objective measure to which to su limit the multi- 
tudinous alternatives possible ” {The Great Depression^ by Lionel Itobbins, 1934, p. 155). 
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penalties for detected theft, or simply to starve to ,death. 

There are seeming exceptions to this sweeping statement, but they do 
not affect the argument. Thus every member of (or candidate for) the 
Communist Party, and every member of the Communist League of Youth 
(Comsomols), has voluntarily undertaken, as a condition of admission to 
these organisations, or of remaining therein, that he will undertake any 
task or duty that is assigned to him by his corporate superiors. This 
obligation leads sometimes to the most devoted self-sacrifice for the 
common good, and occasionally even to the most heroic martyrdom in the 
cause. But no one is required to join these organisations, and no such 
compulsion is involved in the Five-Year Plan. Tlie Courts of Justice 
have constantly to sentence convicted criminals to imprisonment for 
specific crimes ; and the sentence often takes the humane form of requiring 
the defendant to continue for a prescribed term (usually not exceeding six 
months) at his accustomed occupation in a particular establishment, 
suffering a deduction from his monthly wage. If the penalty is between 
six months and three years, he may be selected for reformatory treatment 
at Bolshevo or other reformatory settlement. In graver cases the 
defendant may be sentenced to a term of penal servitude, and be put to 
work on making a new canal or road. But all this has nothing to do with 
the General Plan. Equally remote from the Plan is the statutory privilege 
of all the rural inhabitants, in place of paying a road tax, to perform a 
certain number of days’ labour on the local roads (as was the case in 
England down to 1835 ; and as is still the case in France, in some parts 
of the United States, and in various other countries). There may be 
other cases of leiiki en fmsse of all available inhabitants when, in some 
excej)tiona] emergency, such as a fire or a Hood, loss of life has to be 
prevented.^ Even the forced removal from tlieir homesteads to other 
districts, meaning normally to less pleasant opportunities of (iarnirig their 
living, of kulaks and other recalcitrants who in 1931-193^3 obstruct(‘d the 
formatioTi of collective farms or the timely sowing and reaping — harsh 
and arbitrary measure as this seems to the Englishman -was neither 
authorised nor contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. In short, unless we 
are to consider as slavery all work done for wages or salary, in pursuance 
of contracts voluntarily cnt(‘red into, and upon conditions settled by the 
trade unions in collective bargaining, there does not seem to be any 
implication of slavery involved in a planned economy. The Government 
of the USSE has, indeed, no need to employ compulsion to fill its factories 
or state farms, or even its lumber camps. It finds it quite sufficient, as 

^ Thu8. it is pointed out, that “ Russian law . . . provides a roservo power of complete 
industrial conscri])t,ion, which requires that in case of public crises everyone between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five in tin* case of men (or forty in the case of women) must take 
part in work required by the Government, except only women more than seven months 
advanced in pregnancy, nursing mothers and women with young eluldren who have no 
one else to look after them ” {Frotectiov of Women and. Children in Soviet Eusfiia, by Alice 
Withrow Field, j). 225; Labour Code of the Russian Federal Republic, articles 11 to 13, 
quoted in Select Documents liclative to Labour Legislation in the USSR, Cmd. 3775 ; Plan or 
No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, p. 79). 
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we shall explain in the following chapter,^ to use the device of making 
more attractive the particular occupations in which there is, at any time, 
or in any locality, a shortage of suitable applicants. The obvious remedy 
is to provide additional opportunities for training in such occupations, 
effectively open to the youth of either sex. An even simpler way is to 
pay more liberally for the kinds of labour that are temporarily in short 
supply. Thus, in 1932, in the exceptionally rapid development of elec- 
trical installation there was, nearly everywhere, a shortage of coppersmiths. 
It was accordingly provided that more youths who voluntarily applied 
should be selected for training as coppersmiths, and it was also arranged 
by the ap})ropriate trade union that the coppersmith should be paid at a 
higher rate than other smiths. The result was that more youths were 
tempted to learn coppersmithing, whilst many adult mechanics volun- 
tarily qualified as coppersmiths in the evening technical c*Jasses. Anotlier 
instance of payment according to ‘‘ social value ” is the decision come to 
in 1933 to allow a special increase in wages, coupled with a special exemp- 
tion from certain forms of taxation, to the workers resident in the extreme 
east of Siberia, a measure presently extended to the districts bordering 
on Mongolia, in order to retain in thos(; areas a population (and eveji to 
promote the removal to them of other persons) whose presence would help 
to defend it against a possible Japanese invasion. Tn conclusion, it is 
I)erhaps not unfair to suspect f.hat the real origin of this particular objec- 
tion to planning is, not that the Flan condemns the proletariat to this or 
that form of wage labour, but that the Plan is rooted in the coiu*-eption 
which Lenin borrowed from the Christian Fatliers, nam(dy, that “ if a 
man do not work neither shall he eat ’’ — even if he be in h'gal possession 
of property ! This, however, is an objection not to economic planning 
but to the whole constitution of the USSR. 


Consumers' Control instead of Producers'' Control 

There remains to be stated one principle of organisation that we believe 
to be fundamental to the successful operation of a planned economy. If 
the Flan is to be successful, it must be devised and executed for the benefit, 
and according to the desires, not of any section of the population — not 
even of so large a section as all the entrepreneurs in an industry, or as all 
the trade unionists in that industry, or as all the manual workers, or even 
as all the producers as such — but of the entire community. Just as plan- 
ning by the employers of labour will fail, or planning by the financiers, or 
even by all the capitalist class, so planning by or for the' persons working 
in particular occupations, or even in all the several occupations, will faM ; 
even as the management of factories by the workers’ committees failed, 
in the episode that we have described in Chapter VII., of workers’ control 
in the Petrograd of 1917-1918. Planning by or in the interests of the 
I)roducers always proceeds by such a restriction or other manipulation of 
1 Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit 
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the output as will lead to a higher price. It was, we suggest, an instance 
of Lenin’s genius that he led the Supreme Economic Council in 1918 , and 
taught both the State Planning Commission and the Council of Labour 
and Defence that there was no way of ensuring that economic planning 
should be continuously directed to the benefit of the whole community, 
other than placing the control in the hands of the representatives, not of 
any of the organisations of 'producers, hut of organisations representing the 
consumers. Only in this way can it be ensured that output should be 
continuously increased and that production shall really be “ for use ” 
and not “ for profit ”, whether the profiteer be the capitalist employer or 
the proletarian craftsman. 


Citizens' Control where that of the Consumer Fails 

It was not difficult to see that the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
with a membership becoming practically universal, were the appropriate- 
organs for administering, under tlieir committees of management elected 
by and responsible to all the members, both tlie wholesale and retail 
distribution of food and commodities for household use, and even, in many 
cases, the production of such commodities. But this form of consumers’ 
organisation is not available for the whole of consumption or use. There 
is no possibility of organising the unknown millions of persons who will, 
ultimately and indirectly, use or consume the products of the giant 
factories producing turbines, or those manufacturing ball-bearings or 
motor lorries or tractors. Equally impossible is it to organise the users 
of the railway service, or of the Volga steamboats, or of the j)ost and 
telegraph and telephone services. Nor can it be said that the workers 
in tliese services have interests in common with the users of them. The 
users and consumers in these cases are nothing less than the whole citizen 
(iomniunity. In these, and a hundred other cases, the supreme direction 
and management can be undertaken only by the government itself, either 
central or local, with the assistance of advisory or consultativ(‘ committees 
of the several categories of workers concerned in the production, and 
preferably also with the help, by way of criticism and suggestion, of 
specially qualified representatives of particular sets of users of the several 
products. 

There is another reason why the planning of produeftion, like its direc- 
tion and management, cannot universally be entrusted either to the 
producers themselves, in their several occupations and trade unions, or 
to the consumers themselves, wliether in the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, or in committees of specially qualified users of particular services. 
All these organisations, and their members, are necessarily interested 
chiefly iji their own wants and desires. Their minds are filled with a sense 
of present requirements. They arc not to be trusted to plan, impartially 
and without bias, for the future. They arc not qualified to weigh one 
against the other the importance of a fuller supply for the present, and a 
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proper provision for the next generation. The community alone has to 
live for ever. The faithful communist, looking in a distant future for a 
“ classless society ”, asserts that the state will “ wither away ”. But 
whatever happens to the state, regarded as the wielder of coercive power, 
the state, in the double aspect of a benign housekeeping mother, indis- 
solubly united with a trained and experienced statistician, will evidently 
always be with us ; and, as we suspect, with civilisation becoming ever 
more complex, continuously more and more ! 

Just as the central committee at the Kremlin alone is capable in esti- 
mating rightly both the needs of national defence against foreign aggres- 
sion, and the appropriate means of warding off this dangc'r to the very 
existence of the community, so a central planning authority alone is in a 
position adequately to survey the needs of the future, and to make the 
appropriate provision, even at the cost of the present generation, which 
will secure, alike to the producers and to the consumers who arc to follow 
the conditions of an unbroken continuance of their common well-being. 
And thus, in our judgment, it was right to put the appointment of the 
USSR State Planning Commission in the hands of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
and to make it responsible to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
as representing the All-Union Congress of Soviets, rather than in the hands 
of either the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions or of Centrosoyus. 
It is emphatically for the community as a whole, as the trustee for the 
future generations as well as for the present, and not for any contemporary 
section of the community, to decide on the General Plan. 


I'he Supposed ‘‘ Coercion of the Consumer ” 

We arc now able to deal with the common objection of nearly all 
schools of economists of the western world to the very idea of a planned 
economy. Nearly all of them object to it, not only because they think it 
impossible for a General Plan to be framed to deal wisely with all the 
complications and contingencies of production and distribiitiou in a 
populous community — or rather to deal with it with at least as much 
wisdom as the present congeries of capitalist employers — but b(*caijse they 
are convinced that even the best devised General Plan must necessarily 
involve a coercion of the consumer. With capitalist production for a 
free market, it is said, the consumer can get whatever he likes. The 
capitalists of the whole world, eager for profit, will, it is alleged, compete 
with each other in struggling to satisfy the customer’s whim or fancy, 
and thus meet every demand of changing taste or fashion. In any 
deliberately planned economy, it is claimed, the consumer will be obliged 
to accept whatever the government thinks fit to produce ; and no govern- 
ment, it is suggested, will ever put itself to the inconvenience and expense 
of satisfying such a riot of fancies ! 

We suggest that this optimistic vision of the profit-seeking capitalists 
as the far-sighted agents of the customer, fully satisfying, through the 
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apparatus of a free market, all the desires of the whole commumty of 
consumers, vanishes under the test of reality and must be dismissed as 
another economic myth. Even admitting that the capitalist entrepreneur 
acts, in effect, as an agent for the prospective purchasers of his wares, 
this does not mean that the desires of the consuming public will thereby 
be satisfied. The profit-seeking entrepreneur does not even aim at satis- 
fying the desires of the whole community. He is concerned only with the 
desires of that 'part of the community which will have purchasing power 
sufficient to permit of paying the price for the product. The desires of all 
the rest of the community are ignored. In this so-called ‘‘ continual referen- 
dum ” those without purchasing power have no votes. Now, in every 
country of advanced capitalism to-day, at least one-half in exchange value 
— it miglit even be said three-fourths — of all the commodities and services 
brought to the market arc designed for sale to a minority of the community, 
less than one-fourth of the whole, which takes for itself two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the national income.^ This fortunate minority, it is true, 
is free to satisfy every whim and fancy up to the very edge of its wealth. 
These customers in the market may fairly be said to have in their service 
the profit-seeking entrepreneurs and organisers of industry of the wliole 
civilised w^orld. It is this aspect of the free market on which the economists 
are apt to fix their exclusive attention. It is these consumers of whom the 
economist thinlcs. This fortunate minority would undoubtedly find their 
freedom of choice limited under such a planned economy as that of the 
USSR, though limited by its purpose rather than by its process. 

There is, unfortunately, in the free market of a capitalist society, 
another side of the picture. It is a constant and, as it seems, a necessary 
feature of a capitalist society that the small minority of the rich are 
accompani('d by a large majority of tlui poor. Of these, at any moment, 
a considerable number arc without any purchasing power whaf-ever ! 
Many more have no more purchasing power than sullices for a bare sub- 
sistence on the lowest scale compatible with life. This is not a matter 
only of the existence of unemployment in periods of depression. In the 
England of the beginning of the present century, it was possible for a 
statesman about to become Prime Minister to mention that one-third of 
the whole population of the country was habitually “ on the verge of 
starvation This not inconsiderable proportion of every advanced 
capitalist community cannot bo said to enjoy any cfiective freedom of 
choice in the much-vaunted free market ! Not for them are produced all 

^ It ifl not iiaiially remomberod, even by economists, that in Great Britain, as in other 
countries of advanced industrial civilisation, the wage-earning manual workers with tluur 
families comprise two-thirds of the whole population ; and that the aggregate income of 
these two-thirds of the population ntivvhcrc exceeds one-third of tlio whole national income. 
See the statistical sources given in h’abian Tract No. 5. Farts for Socialists. 

^ The admission made by Sir Henry (\impbcll-Bannorman was based upon, and 
supported by, the exhaustive researches published as Life and Labour of the People^ by 
Charles Booth (17 vols., 1892-1900). This survey was repeated in 1929-19,33 under the 
direction of vSir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, by the London School of Economics, and published 
as TIw New Survey of London Life and Lcdwur (9 vols., 1931-1934). 
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the wonderful variety of foodstuffs, of clothing, of comfortable homes, of 
household furniture, of the apparatus of games, of books, of works of art, 
of opportunities for travel. How limited is the range of choice of the 
labourer’s wife, in expending the weekly income of one or two pounds 
(after setting aside the rent of the dwelling) which must provide over 100 
meals per week (reckoning 5 persons and 3 meals daily), and clothe the 
whole family, and find the pence exacted for social insurance, if not also 
those demanded for tramway fares ; and, perhaps, some modicum of 
amusement. The Russian visitor to England who visits the public markets 
during their busy hours cannot help remarking the amazing wealth, in 
quantity and variety, of the foodstuffs, swcetstiiffs, clothing, toys, funii- 
tiire, household utensils, and every conceivable temptation to the pur- 
chaser. Here, surely, is the amplest possibh'. freedom of choice for the 
consumer ! It takes a little reflection for even a trained economist to 
realise that the vast majority of the commodities displayed in the public 
markets, or in the shops of the London streets (which are estimated to 
offer for sale more than a couple of millions of different articles, including 
all the varieties of kinds, materials, shapes, colours and sizes),^ are as 
effectively forbidden to two-thirds of all the inhahitnats of England as if this 
large majority were statutorily 'prohibited from purchasing them. Jn the 
Soviet Union, under the Second Five-Year Plan, there are still far fewer 
commodities produced per head than in England, and in much hiSs variety. 
But the Plan itself ensures that practically every family in the USSR has 
purchasing power throughout the year, in addition to a considerable 
addition in the way of socialised wages. Hence their effective command 
over conimoditi(is, alike in (quantity and in variety, is in fact nothing like 
so mucJi restricted as that of the couple of million unemployed in Great 
Britain, and perhaps not so much as that of the millions of English farm 
workers and general labourers earning no more than £2 per week for such 
part of the year as tliey are fortunate enough to be in constant employ- 
ment. There is, as it seems to us, no reason why, as produt;tion in the 
Soviet Union increases, even the manual worker under the General Plan, 
which is constantly elaborating the variety of its commodities and the 
range of its services, should not enjoy at least as wid(‘ a liberty of choice 
as the average wage-earner in any equally productive capitalist country. 


Greater Freedom of Choice 

There are, indeed, some striking features about the structure of industry 
and agriculture in the USSR which incline us to predict that it may pro- 
vide even greater opportunities for the freedom of choice in consumption 
than the modern capitalist anarchy. In these days of crow'ded city life 
and mass production, the individual of exceptional tastes, unless he has 

^ One of the largest of London’s scores of huge “ (lej)artment stoi’es ” (tSolfridge’s) has 
estimated, on the basis of partial statistics, that it had at least one million different com- 
modities on sale in 1934. 
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both time and exceptional means, does not find it easy to get the excep- 
tional service he requires. We have already more than once commented 
on the peculiarly soviet acceptance of the principle of multiformity in the 
economic and political constitution. Alongside the gigantic enterprises' 
and standardised production of the manufacturing trusts and combines, 
and of the agricultural sovkhosi and kolkhosi, under the direction of the 
People’s Commmissars and the Central Executive Council, there works 
the steadily growing array of kustar artels and industrial cooperative 
societies that we have described.^ These independent groups of owner- 
producers, unlike the trade unions and consumers’ cooperative societies, 
are not closed to the “ deprived ” categories, some of whom already find 
there a means of livelihood. They are subject to the very minimum of 
government direction or control. They arc practically free to make, for 
household consumption, whatever commodities they like, or to render 
whatever services in the way of mending or repairing, painting or deco- 
rating that they choose. The design, the style, the shape, the colour, the 
materials, and even the workmanship are all with in their discretion. These 
independent groups of hand-working producers, which are steadily 
increasing in number, are already supplementing, by specialised individual 
production, tlie mass output which seems indispensable, alike under 
capitalism or under socialism, for the commodities required in colossal 
magnitudes.^ 

A further extension of the range of the consumers’ choice is being 
more and more afforded by tlie application of the principle of self- 
supply In order to relieve the burden upon the central organisations 
of coping with the demands of so large a population as 170 millions, all 
the factories and other industrial establishments and public services have 
lately btien pressed, as we have described, •'* to undertake their own produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and the commoner household commodities that they 
desire, through the factory department which has superseded the closed 
cooperative society to which tlieir members belonged. In this way 
associations of producers arc invited to assume tlie functions of manage- 
ment, but not the management of their own occupations. They are to 
organise in order to manage the production of what they themselves arc 
to consume. Hence there are now in the USSR many thousands of 
vegetable gardens ”, orchards, piggeries, poultry farms, and dairies, in 
which all these separate groups are encouraged, irrespective of any govern- 

^ Oliapier III. in Pari T., “ Man as a Producer ”, Section TI., “ The Association of 
Owner- Producers ”. 

* Such an alternative seems to bo inconceivable by the individualist economist. 

“ Either tlicro is freedom of choice or regimentation of the consumer ; freedom to make 
use of the most economical method, as judged from the standpoint of profit or loss, or 
there is authoritative regulation of the methods of production. Each of these alternatives 
excludes the oflier. To have both planning and freedom, regulation and perfect elasticity 
of organisation and technique, is an impossibility ” {Gold^ U ncrnplnyment and CajnUilismy 
by T. E. Gregory, 19311, p. 282). Phis “ impossibility ” may be witnessed in existence on 
a large scale in the USSR under the Second Five-Year Plan ! 

8 Pp. 259-260. 
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ment decision, to produce exactly what their own members desire to con- 
sume. What is more, in addition to this rapidly increasing collective 
production by groups of producers (factory workers) and of consumers 
(cooperative self-supply), there is now being added, on a gigantic scale, 
another form of self-supply,” namely, that by the workman himself in 
his abundant leisure. In the densely populated industrial district of the 
Donets Basin, and not there only, the miners and factory workers arc 
bt‘ing provided, free of rent or tax, witli what in Great Britain are called 
allotments, that is to say, plots of agricultural land, on which, by the 
hundred thousand, they are already raising, witli tools and seeds supplied 
on easy credit terms, whatever garden produce they prefer. 

The application of this principle of self-supply to the purpose of 
enlarging the effective range of choice of the consumer may bo noticed in 
some other of its ramifications. The member of a kolklios is not only 
encouraged to take his own family product of eggs and chic.kens, piggery 
and dairy, to the free market anywhere he pleases, and at all seasons ; 
but also, since 19153, to bring for free sale also his share of the collective 
harvest of tin? kolklios, as soon as the amount due to the government for 
tax and for the us(i of tractors, etc., throughout each district has been paid. 
But still more useful in widening the range of the consumers’ choice may 
be the now frequent arrangement by which an agricultural kolklios or a 
fishery kolklios freely contracts in advance, at a bargaining price arrived 
at in a market comprising other purchasers, to supply a proportion or 
the whole of its product- -of wheat or flour, of dairy or piggery, or the 
daily catch of fish — to the canteen of some particular factory, or the 
dining-rooms of a municipal office or school. In all these ways the con- 
sumers of th() USSR are finding that the mass production of a nationalised 
industry, whilst useful in meeting standard needs, is not the only source 
from which they may indulge their peculiar fantasies and satisfy thcii* 
exceptional tastes. 

It will be seen that, whilst the adoption of a policy of Planned Produc- 
tion for Community Consumption goes a long way in placing economic, 
relations under collective control, yet it leaves open to personal choice 
and individual decision, not merely transiently, but in ways likely to 
bi^come ever more effective, both the expenditure of the purchasing power 
with which every worker is provided, and the selection of an occupation 
in which he can (*.arn his income. Whilst the “ price mechanism ” no 
longer determines the production of commodities, it is still ix^tained as a 
useful instrument by which people, whether as producers or as consumers, 
can direct their own lives. ^ With production and distribution very largely 

^ “ The final conclusion ... is, then, that on the one hand the soviet planned 
economy has rendered the price mcchanisin entirely useless in certain spheres, and has 
partially dispensed with it in others. On the other hand, it has apparently retained that 
mechanism as the means of giving effect to a certain proportion of the decisions that all 
economic systems have to make : particularly as an instrument for regulating the actions 
of people, as distinct from the disposal of things (which can ho nationalised and thus bo 
disposed of by direct authoritative decree) — as in its relations with workers and with the 
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collectivised, and all family vicissitudes covered by social services, a 
specific allocation of income as salary or wage — the so-called “ personal 
wage ” — operates differently from similar economic relations under 
capitalism. How the difference affects personal motives and individual 
conduct on the one hand, and human initiative and mechanical output 
on the other, forms the theme of the following chapter, entitled ‘‘ In 
Place of Profit 

still unnationalised industry of agriculture. But this mechanism is always employed 
with a difference, so that even where the plan apparently follows its readings the results 
obtained may be quite different from those which would b(‘ realised under an unplanned 
economy ” [Plan or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, p. 101). 
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IN PLACE OF PROFIT 

The liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist, tog(ither with the 
substitution of collective for individual ownership, and of planned for 
unplanned production, necessitated, in industrial organisation, more than 
a structural change. It involved the loss of the pow(*Tful incentive of 
j)rofit“making — that vision of “ wealth beyond the dreams of avarice ”, 
to be enjoyed by the minority who, under the capitalist system, controlled 
the use of capital and land and the hiring of labour. Some (‘flfective 
substitute for this incentive of private profit had to be found. Niuthcr 
the Marxist tlieorists nor any other school of socialists had given any 
adequate attention to this need. We deal in this chapter with tlie way 
in which Soviet Communism has grappled with the prol)leni.^ 


The Magnitude of the Task 

We must recall the conditions under which the Bolsheviks began their 
reconstruction. The nation with which they had to deal was exhausted 
by a prolonged war, which had cost it millions of lives, and stripped it of 
territory containing many of its factories, much oi its railwa.}'' mileage, 
and a large proportion of its few useful ports. A defeated and demoralised 
army had streamed back in disorder into the villages. Then came armed 
rebellion against the de facto government, coupled with the lawless invasion 
of Russian soil by half a dozen forcugn powers, fomenting a cavil war of 
the most devastating charactcT, in which much of the remaining railway 
mileage was ruined ; thousands of bridges were destroyed ; c.oal-mines 
and oil-fields were wrecked, and both manufacturing and agricuilture were, 
in many districts, brought to a standstill. On this ensued, largely as a 
result of the desolation wrought by these years of embittered warfare, one 
of the worst and most extensive famines that Russia had ever known. 
In 191il it could be estimated that, over an arc'.a one-sixth of the whole 
land surface of the globe, industry had sunk to one-fifth of its pre-war 
production, whilst agriculture was reduced by one-half, with typhus, 
enteric and syphilis vying with actual starvation to produce a fearful 

^ J]i this (ihaptcr we have been greatly helped (and even supplied with a title) by an 
informative work based on an acute analysis of soviet conditions, nainoly In Place, of Profit^ 
by Harry F. Ward (1933). Two able pamphlets by Russian trade union officials, entitled 
Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufinann, and The Development of Socialist Methods 
and Forms of Labour, by A. Aluf (both Moscow, 1932), put the communist view lief ore the 
thousands of foreign wage-earners now working in the Soviet Union. Much information 
will also bo found in the (English) report The Ninth Trade Union Congress (Moscow, 
1932). See also The Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 
1927), and 2'he Soviet Worker, by Joseph Freeman (1932). An able description by a 
temporary woiker in the Putilov works at Leningrad is given in Fine Frau erlebt den roten 
Alltag, by Lili Korber (Berlin, 1932), translated as Life in a Soviet Factory (London, 1933). 
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mortality, and even more socially destructive physical and mental damage 
in those who survived. To climb back to even a low level of efficiency 
was a difficult task. The peasantry were not producing enough foodstuffs 
to feed the cities. The Bolsheviks themselves, a tiny minority in the 
population, were wholly inexperienced in civil administration, agricultural 
organisation or industrial management. In industry, the greatest handi- 
cap was the lack of skilled workmen, and even of labourers of any com- 
petence in industrial work, let alone mass production, machine -making or 
electrification. Nearly all the civil servants and bankers, with many of 
the professional men and managers and foremen of the factories and mines, 
had abandoned their posts, to join the various White armies, or to flee to 
foreign parts. Lenin and his colleagues were confronted with cold and 
hungry cities bereft of municipal organisation, in the midst of a popula- 
tion overwhelmingly agricultural in character, a peasantry of many 
different races and languages, some of them the merest savages, a large 
majority of the whole quite illiterate ; dominated by suj)erstition and 
demoralised by greed and hatred, and all the horrors of a jacquerie 
unparalleled in extent and brutality. 

But the Bolsheviks were not dismayed. They had some advantages 
not always possessed by successful revolutionaries. Their leaders had a 
creed in wliich they fervently believed. They had evolved for themselves 
a code of soc-ial service and personal disinterestedness ; and they had, as 
we shall show in a subs^.quent chapter, what no government had ever 
before possessed, namely, a supreme faith in science, and in its unswerving 
application to all the problems of society. Moreover, the very abandon- 
ment of their posts by nearly all the members of the governing classes left 
the field free. The very ignorance of the mass of the population with 
which the Communist Party had to deal, their very illiteracy, the very 
diversity of race and language, with the lack of any uniform “ cake of 
custom ”, the fact that what had to be moulded was a mentally un- 
exhausted and practically formless multitude — clay in the potter’s hand — 
made it relatively easy, from one end of the vast territory to the other, 
to instil a now faith. There have been in the past, though we usually 
forget it, voluntary mass conversions to a new religion, as, for instance, to 
the Christianity of the Dark Ages. In Kussia there ensued, in the years 
following 1917, equally considerable mass conversions to the creed of 
Lenin. To inculcate in these millions a new code of conduct, and even 
to alter their mode of life, has naturally been a longer and more difficult 
task than to convert them to the liquidation of the landlord and the 
capitalist, and to the collective ownership of the means of production. 
How the Communist Party has achieved this radical change in the motiva- 
tion of industry, and, to a large extent, even of agriculture, and by what 
devices they have made the social machine work without the lure of indi- 
vidual profit to the landlord and the capitalist, on which nearly the whole 
of industry and agriculture in other countries depends, clearly deserves 
the consideration of economists and statesmen. 
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We may notice, to begin with, that powerful as is the incentive of 
private profit, the capitalist directors of industry have seldom made use 
of it for stimulating the exertions of the great mass of the workers whom 
they employed at wages. Indeed, it is part of the historical evolution of 
capitalism that it gradually deprived of the opportunity of making a 
profit one section after another of the persons carrying on the business of 
production, each of these independent handicraftsmen and small masters 
being, one after another, reduced to mere wage-earners in the “ great 
industry We must therefore distinguish between profit-making, with 
which Soviet Communism has almost entirely dispensed, and those other 
forms of self-interest to which the mass of industrial workers in Kussia, 
as elsewhere, had already been restricted. The communist remotivation 
of wealtli-production in this mass of wage and salary earners has involved, 
first, the remoulding of the old incentive of pecuniary self-interest so as 
to harmonise it with the welfare of the community as a whole ; and 
secondly, the discovery and application of additional incentives, by bring- 
ing into play, among the masses of workers and peasants, for the purpose 
of increasing the productivity of labour, new motives hitherto unexplored. 
There is, for instance, the desire on the part of individuals and groups of 
individuals to measure themselves against others in trials of skill and 
endurance, and thus display their superiority. This may be termed the 
sports instinct, Tlien there are the sanctions of public honour and public 
shame. Higher in the scide of moral values stand the stimuli of intel- 
lectual curiosity and of joy in perfected craftsmanship ; and, above all, 
the zeal for social service, irrespective of any special recognition, leading 
to sustained inconspicuous toil and even acts of heroism. It is needless 
to add that this separation of motives into two distinct categories, the old 
n.nd the new, is artifuial and for the purpose of lucid description only. 
No such cleavage corresponds with the facts. In actual practice, as we 
shall relate, all these separate motives, egoistic and altruistic, are in- 
extricably combined in the appeal made to the masses by the h^gislative 
decrees and administrative policy of the USSE. 


The Old Incentives Rcrmjdelled 

The episode of “ workers’ control ” ^ brought home to Lenin and his 
followers the leaderless chaos and widespread inefficiency occasioned by 
the extrusion of the profit-making entrepreneur, himself intent on getting 
an ever-increasing productivity for his own profit, as the director of wealth 
production. One of the characteristic diseases of rvon-profit-making 
enterprises the Bolsheviks termed “ depersonalisation . . . ‘‘ What 
does depersonalisation mean ? ” asks Stalin, in his epoch-making address 
to a conference of leaders of industry in June 1931.2 “It means comj)lete 
absence of responsibility for the work performed, absence of responsibility 

1 See Chapter VIII., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption 
* New Conditions^ New TaskSy by Josef Stalin (Moscow, 19C1), j). 10. 
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for machinery, lathes and tools. Of course, where there is depersonalisa- 
tion we cannot expect a serious increase in productivity of labour, improved 
quality of output, care for machinery, lathes and tools.” It was this 
absence of personal responsibility, no less than the ignorance of shifting 
bodies of workers in each separate undertaking, which had led Lenin, in 
June 1918, to supersede “ workers’ control ” in the direction of industry 
by one-man management, under the orders either of the state and the 
municipality in their various trusts, or of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. But this one-man management and responsibility to the 
state or municipal trust, or to the consumers’ cooperative movement, 
whilst it prevented the factory from turning out goods tliat were not 
required, and from rendering scrviccis irrespective of the needs of the 
community, did not in itself increase the productivity of labour, or prevent 
the waste of raw material and the reckless deterioration of expensive 
machinery. What was required was that, not the director or manager 
only, but also each worker, should feel himself responsible for his own job, 
and exert himself, in s(‘.ason and out of season, to fulfil it at the lowest 
cost. “ Formerly ”, as Stalin continued, “ we could somehow or other 
manage to get along, even with the bad organisation of labour which 
accompanies depersonalisation, and the absence of responsibility of every 
man for the task entrusted to him. But matters are different now. The 
conditions have entirely changed. In view of the vast scale of production 
and the existence of gigantic works, depersonalisation becomes a plague to 
industry and constitutes a menace to all the successes in production and 
organisation we have achieved in our factories.” ^ 

Not Equality of Wayes 

At this point we may observe that it is a, false assumption, current 
among the uninstructed, and even among persons who think themselves 
educat'd, that the Communist Party in the U8SK ])egan its task of building 
the socialist static upon the basis of identical incomes for all workers by 
hand a,nd brain, on the ground that all men are born equal, with an inherent 
right to equal sliares in the commodities and services produced by the 
community in which tht‘y live and move and have their being. There has 
never beem any such idea among the Marxists. Quite the contrary. Karl 
Marx and, after him, Lenin were always denouncing the conception of an 
abstract equality between man arid man, whether in th(‘< new-born babe, 
or in the adult as moulded by circumstances. In so far as individual 
communists liave indulged in ideals as to how the wealth of the community 
should be distributed among its members, the slogan has alw^ays been one 
of inequality. This, in fact, has constantly been expressed in the phrase 
“ from each according to his faculties and to each according to his needs ” 
which is certainly diametrically opjDosite to an equality among individuals, 
in the sense of identity either in rewards or in sacrifices. 

^ New Conditions^ New Tasl'Sf by Josef Stalin (Moscow, 1931), p. 10. 
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This maxim was elaborated with precision by Stalin, in his address to 
the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party, January 1934 : 
“ These people ” (“ leftist blockheads he calls them elsewhere) 
evidently think that socialism calls for equality, for levelling the require- 
ments and the personal lives of the members of society. Meedless to say, 
sucli an assumption lias nothing in common with Marxism, with Leninism. 
By equality Marxism means, not equality in personal requirements and 
personal life, but the abolition of class, i.e, (a) the equal emancipation of 
all toilers from exploitation, after the ca})italists have been overthrown 
and expropriated : (b) the equal abolition for all of ])rivat(', property in 
the means of production, after they have been transformed into the 
property of the whole society : (c) the equal duty of all to work according 
to their ability, and the ecpial right of all toilers to receive according to 
the amount of work they have done* (socialist society) ; (d) the equal duty 
of all to work according to their ability, and the equal right of all toilers 
to receive according to their requirements (coinnunnst society). And 
Marxism starts out with tlie assumption that people’s abilities and require- 
ments are not, and cannot be, equal in quality or in (piantity, eithea* in 
the i)(*riod of socialism or in the period of communism.” ^ 

So mucli for the ideals aimed at by orthodox Marxism. But Lenin 
himself was above all things prac.l ical. He refusc'd to contcunphitc a state 
of socied-y that was not yet bom. He had to build th(‘ socialist state out 
of the human material presented by th(‘ ICO miPions of workers and 
peasants, who had been taught, by centuiies of political and economic 
oppression, to grasp all they could get by hook or by (U*ook, and to give 
as little effort as they dared to the landlord and thc^ capitalist. Moreover, 
Lenin recognised that the impulses inphud-ed in the ordinary man to seek 
c.omfort and security, and in many men to l)ett(‘-r tlndr customary condition 
of livelihood, were impulses which, if diivcded into channels of public 
usefulness, and blockc'd from the channel of getting something for nothing, 
wcii'c usedul incentives, and should be duly encouragc'd by appropriate 
methods of remuneration for services rendered. This could be clone under 
Soviet Communism without tlie danger of cireating new social classes. In 
the countries in which capitalism had replaced feudalism by })lutoc‘Tacy 
— notably in Great Britain and the ITnited States — diirerent levels of 
inciome, espexdally when c-auscnl by differing privates fortunes, witli varying 
inheritances, inevitably result in the creation of markedly clifF(3rent social 
classes. With the abolition of private incomers from rent and profit, 
individual remuneration for services rendered might be sufficiently varied 
without impairing that general condition of social ecjuality which is funda- 
mental to both socialism and communism. An obvious expedient was 
the adoption of wages according to output ; that is to say, the method 
of piece-work wages, as contrasted with a fixed daily or hourly rate for 
each employment. 

^ Report on the Work of the (\ulral ConnniUee of the Cfnmnuvisi Party, hy .fosef Stalin 
at the Seventoenth Congross nf the CI^SU. 
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How Piece-work Rates are Fixed 

Among the recognised leaders of the trade union movement in capitalist 
countries ^ there are some who have been surprised, indeed shocked, that 
their colleagues in the USSK arc wholeheartedly in favour of piece-work, 
wherever and whenever it can be applied without detriment to the quality 
of the product or to the health of the workers. ‘‘ The basic system for 
the remuneration of labour in our country is the piece-work system, pure 
and simple stated Shvernik, the general secretary of the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), to the Ninth Congress 
of Trade Unions.^ ‘ ‘ The piece-work system makes every worker materially 
interested in increasing the productivity of labour and raising his own 
qualifications. We must lay all emphasis on the fact that the piece-work 
system in our country is radically different from the piece-work system in 
the capitalist countries. There, the piece-work system is a means of 
exploitation. Here, where the state is exercising the maximum degree 
of care in the protection of labour, and where we have a working day 
lasting seven hours, the piece-work system accelerates the tempo of 
socialist construction, increases the productivity of labour, and guarantees 
the improvement of the material and general living conditions of the 
workers. . . . For this purpose it is absolutely necessary to reinforce our 
tariff Rate-Fixing Bureaus by enlisting members of tlie engineering and 
technical staff, and skilled workers who have had practical experience of 
technical rate-fixing, to assist them in their work.” Nor have the soviet 
trade unionists, unlike those working under capitalist conditions, any 
objection to individual piece-work, as contrasted with a uniform piece- 
work scale for all concerned. “ Only by keeping account of the individual 
production of each worker within the brigade will the growth of labour 
efficiency of the entire brigade be assured ”, explains another representative 
of the trade union movement. Collec^tive piece-work, without individual 
accounting within the brigades, brings us back to the wage levelling we 
have been trying to get away from ; it is piece-work only in form, not 
in substance.” . . . “ We will take the Rykov shaft, where a ‘ share ’ 

^ For the objection to piece-work of about ono-half of the British trade unionists, see 
Industrial Democracy j by S. and B. Webb, 1898, i>p. 280-304, 328-334. It is there pointed 
out that what is oiijected to by those trade unions in which time-work rates are insisted 
on, is not so much piece-work rates, as individual piece-work where the rates are not 
safeguarded against undercutting by fixed piece-work lists arrived at by collective 
bargaining and governing the rates for specified jobs, payable to all those employed on 
those jobs. Where such piece-work lists are collectively agreed to, and are binding on all 
employers as on all workmen (for instance, among the cotton spinners and weavers), the 
British trade unions not only allow, but demand them. Where neither employers nor 
workmen have been able to prepare such lists (as in the building trade), British trade 
unions vehemently denounce the individual and unsafeguardod piece-work that cutting 
employers seek to impose. Other trade unions (such as those of the boilermakers, boot 
and shoe factory operatives and compositors) willingly accept both systems, working 
under piece-work lists of rates where such lists are collectively agreed to and fixed, or 
on time wages on such jobs as are not (or, like repair work, cannot bo) included in the 
lists. 

* Ninth Congress of Trade Unions^ 1932, pp. 57-61. 
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piece-work s;^stem was introduced in June and July 1931, to replace the 
former collective depersonalised piece-work system. It is now possible 
to keep an individual account of the production of each worker in each 
shift. This is how work is carried on in the Rykov shaft. At the begin- 
ning of each shift the foreman measures the stope and allots a fixed 
number of metres to each driller. Whoever finishes his share before the 
end of the shift takes on an additional lot. The earnings arc computed 
as follows : suppose the stope yielded so and so many tru(jk8 per shift, 
equivalent to so and so many metres stoped. Consequently each metre 
stoped yielded so and so many trucks. Now, a computation is made of 
the number of metres each miner stoped, which is translated into a corre- 
sponding number of trucks, etc.” ^ 

This striking difference in outlook between many of the trade unions 
lacing a capitalist employer, on the one hand, and, on the other, the trade 
unions under Soviet Communism, is easily understood. “ Under the con- 
ditions of socialist economy ”, Kaufman explains, “ the working class 
determines through the medium of its 'planning organs ^ what part of the 
products, creat(ul by the toil of the workers, is to be handed over to them 
in the form of individual money wages ; what part is to be expended to 
meet the requirements of the public, material and cultural needs, such as 
the construction of dwellings, public; health, education, etc., and what 
part is to be appropriated to develop socialist economy, the construction 
of new mills aiicl factories, mines, power stations, state farms, etc. Thus 
that part of the 'wages which is not handed over directly to the individual 
workers is also spent on raising the living standard of the working class 
and on the development of socialist economy, which assures the further 
growth of the material welfare and the cultural standard of the workers. ^ 
In other words there is, in soviet production, no “ enemy party , against 
whom the workmen have to contend. This is, indeed, the essential 
difiercnce between capitalist and communist production. Where profit- 
making is the recognised object of industrial undertakings, there is a 
constant danger of the employer taking advantage of the worker s inc^reased 
output by “ cutting the rate ”, and so compelling the piece-worker to give 
increased effort for the old time-work remuneration. Where the profit- 
making motive has been swept away, the danger of the rate being cut in 

1 Why Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufman (Moscow, J932), pp. 19, 21. 

“ For the trade union’s ])articipation in planning the standard rates of wages, as well 
as the quantity and conditions of production, sec Chapter ill. in Part I., “ Man as a 
Producer ”, in the section on Soviet Trade Unionism, especially pp. 141-148 ; and Chapter 
VTII. in Part 11., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, pp. 521-022. 

3 Why Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 19.32), p. 6. This statement 
by a trade unionist is put in generalised form by the American obsei^ver : “ Wages repre- 
sent that share of the common product which is paid to the worker for the satisfaction of 
his individual needs ; wage payments are only one of the ways in which he gets his share 
of the things available for personal consumption, but through them he has some room to 
exercise his personal choice in what he will buy, so their manipulation to stimulate his 
productivity is an appeal to him as an individual. The general improvement of material 
and cultural conditions in which he shares appeals to him as a member of the class whose 
lot goes up together ” {In Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 31). 
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order to increase the owner’s profits is eliminated. Or, to put it in another 
way, when the one and only purpose of every enterprise is a continuously 
increasing output, to meet an automatically expanding effective demand 
for the commodities, there is no objection felt by the management to the 
workers’ increased earnings under piece-work intensity. It is all to the 
good of all concerned that the workers should increase their speed of 
working, their economy of rnate.rial or accessories, and their proportion 
of product free from faults, and, be it added, their maximum utilisation 
of labour-saving machinery, provided always that neither the quality 
deteriorates nor the workman’s health suffers. Accordingly, in the USSR, 
there are none of the clever piece-vrork systems by which, in capitalist 
industry, the workers are made to ga-in less per unit the faster they work. 
Under Soviet CommuTiism, the pi(‘ce-work rat(\s ar(' never degressive. 
They are, in some cases, even progressive, the rate rising by stages for 
output l)eyond the norm. After a fixed number of units of the items 
to be turned out has been produced we are told, “ every further unit 
is paid for at a higlnu’ rate than the preceding one. For instance, if a 
worker is supposed to produ(‘e 20 units, each requiring the same amount 
of work, at 25 kopeks each, his pay for the 21st pic'ce will not be 25 kopeks, 
but more ; for the 22nd unit still mor(% (»tc. Thus, material interest is 
supplied to stimulates th(‘ w^orker to save time and exceed the rates of 
production. Under tin' conditions of soviet eisonomy ibis progressive 
piece-work system is a ini Ihod of giving a material incentive to ibe mon‘ 
advanced producers.” ^ ' At the Uralmashstroi (Construction of the 

Ural Machines Works) tin* j’ates [of progress] for laying foundations always 
used to nunain unfulfilled ; at the present time, since i-he introduc‘.tion of 
the yrogressickd, tliey are overfulfilling the rates by G4 per cent. Tla^ 
(iarnings of the workers pnn])ed from 5 roubles a day to 7-5(). Many such 
instances could be cil(*d. Everywhere tlie system of progressive piece- 
work wage payment calls forth an increase in labour edicieney accom- 
panied by a simultaneous rise in earnings. . . . This rapid rise of rate w^as 
condemned because it would raise cost of each unit of production, but as a 
matter of fact this is not the, c,ase. Evi'.rybody knows that tbe cost of 
every commodity incliuh‘S, in addition to the cost of tlie raw material 
and labour, all overhead expenses, such as heating and lighting premises, 
fire protection, maintenanct* of the executive and book-keeping staffs, 
depreciation of proj)erty, etc. These overhead expenses do not increase 
wdth increased output. (Consequently the more this output increases, the 
smaller is the proportional share falling to each unit of production . . . 
it is essential that a definite relation be est ablished between wage earnings 
and the cpiality of [)roducf ion, and not only its quantity. In this respect 
the experience of several shoe factories, particularly the ‘ Burevestnik ’ 
factory of Moscow, wdll prove very instructive. There a progressively 
increasing systcmi of wage rates was introduced, made dependent upon 
decreasing the percentage of lower grades of footwear. Excellent results 
' Why Lieccivork in the V/SSJi ? by L. Kaufinunn (Moscow, 1932), yj. 22. 
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were obtained from this system when it was introduced into several 
brigades in the form of an experiment. Transition to this progressive 
system required careful preparation, and what is still more important, 
rigid accounting of output. JCvery worker must see daily liow much he 
has done and what he is to be paid for it.” ^ 


The Rate-fixers 

It is needless to observe that the working out of these elaborate piece- 
work schedules over so vast an arcNi as tlie USSR is far from perfect ; 
and the trade union authorities hav(‘. been busilv engag('d during the last 
few years in appointing and instructing rate-lix(‘rs. “ A Technical 
Normalisation Bureau ”, we are told, called T.N.B. is to be found in 
every enterprise attached to the department of labour ee.ojiomics of the 
factory administration. Its duty is to establish rates of juoduction and 
rates of remuneration, i.c. to fix the standard time required for the accom- 
])lishment of certain work with c.(‘rtain eejuipment, and th(‘- wage tlni 
worker is to be paid for it.” “ But unfortunately such a rate-fixing bureau 
is not yet provided for every entcTprise. In I93.‘b bedbre lianding over 
his department to the All-Union Central (.V)mmittee of Trade Unions 
(AU(yCTU), the lVoph‘As Cormnissar of Labour was (complaining seriously 
of the iiiadequa.cy of the sup})ly of ra.te-fix(U‘s. ‘‘ What we do not have 
at ])res<‘nt is a supply of technicians and skilled workers wlio are also well 
accpiainted with the process(‘S of productiorj. Suck workers must be 
found at once, and drawn into the work of technical rate-fixing. Thus, in 
15 factories cont rolled by the ‘ Stal ’ trust, there w(U‘e 524 work(‘rs employed 
in the rate-fixing bureau m 19o(), and cmly o09 on Marcdi Jst, 1931 ; those 
w'ith university education numlxu'ed 53 in 1930 and 35 in 1931. In the 
‘ Artem ’ mine then' is only one rat(‘-fixer for 5000 workers. In 35 mines 
of the Donets Basin there were 2G7 rate-fixers in May 1931, but not one 
of them an engineer or tc.'clmicaan. ... At tlu' present time . . . 7000 
rate-fix('Ts are being trained but . . . the stiubrnts chosen are th(imselv(\s 
not of a kind as to guarantee a solution of the probl(*ms (confronting us in 
the field of tec}ini(ial rate-fixing. . . . (burses must lx* organised for 
workers with at least thr(x_* to five years’ experit-nce.” ^ 

^ Jbid. pp. 24-25. The import a iic:o of piiblKntv as t o ralrs and oaniifiRS, both of 
individuals and of tlu* Ijngade or sliiff, is fully realised. I’ho work(‘rs prole.eU'd by 
a minimum ineomo, and tbc speed is not allowed to menace ilie W(jrker’s luialtb. ... A 
rate-fixing expert, testified tliat in his cx])erierieo ‘ the .speed-up system is totally alisent ’. 
The rates an* eomput(*d for quality as well as quantity of c>ut])ut, and th(' workers both 
know and approve, the ends for winch they set. They are not a,llow(‘d to ho cut during 
the ]oh, and instead of being l()W(*red witli the increased ollieiene.y the worker lieeauso 
ho IS making too much, they progressively inereaso with his output. It is customary to 
put on huge black boards the workers’ naiiu'S, witli quota, rates, amount done, wages and 
premiums earned. At a large; construct ie>n I have seen one on a tree by the highway for 
all the world lei see ” (hi Place of Profty by Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. 32-33). 

® Ibid., p. .30. 

^ People’s Commissar for Labour (Tsikhon), speech in Ninth All-Umon Congress of 
Trade. Unions, 1933, p. 169. British and American trade unionists working by the piece 
have, outside the cotton trade, hardly begun to develop such a class. 
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The inadequacy of the rate-fixers will doubtless continue for some time 
to be a weakness in the soviet industrial organisation. The complaints 
of the workmen will, however, ensure that in due time a remedy will be 
found. At present, writes one of them, “ The majority of the T.N.B.’s 
owe their personnel to casual selection, with no attention paid to qualifica- 
tion, experience in the line of work or social status. At the Dzerzhinsky 
works (Ukraine), for instance, where a special investigation of the stafi 
engaged in technical normalisation was made, there are only 41 workers, 
instead of the required 64. Among them are former teachers, copying 
clerks, sanitary workers and letter carriers ; the chief rate-fixer was an 
actor. At the same time the Cadres Department of the plant transferred 
20 well-qualified workers of the T.N.B. stafi with much experience in 
this line, and 25 specialists, to other departments of the plant. ... At 
individual enterprises, promoted workers are left to their own devices. 
No theoretical instruction is given them. Training courses to qualify 
rate-fixers are rather rare phenomena.” ^ 

So keen on piece-work are both workmen and managers in the USSK 
that it is sometimes objected that the system has been applied to kinds 
of work to which it is not suited. It has been found dangerous to stimulate 
railway engine-drivers to make up for lost time. It may not be desirable 
to tempt workers to work at high speed where extremely precise minute 
adjustments are required There are many cases in which the highest 
quality of workmanship will not be attained if tlie workman is hurried. 
There has been, in some cases, even too much willingness to work over- 
time in order to increase both productivity and earnings. There has been 
some reluctance to use mechanical safeguards against accidents when they 
lessened the speed of working. A nd the inceut i ve of piece-work remunera- 
tion has been applied to processes to which it was not suited, such as those 
requiring extreme precision, or those involved to repair work.**^ These are 
errors in industrial administration, whiedi managers in the USSR ar(i being 
trained to avoid, and trade union officials to look out for to prevent. 


The Grading of Wages 

What exactly is the basis upon which these elaborate piece-work rates 
arc determined ? A short answer would be that the piece-work rate for 
each job is based upon the time-work wage current in each category of 
workers, whether skilled or unskilled. But this simple answer covers up 
a radical distinction between Soviet Communism and capitalist enterprise. 
In the USSR there is no such thing as a ‘‘ demarcation dispute ” between 

1 Why Piece u'orlc in the USSR ? by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), pp. 30-33. 

* “ Complaints have l)een made by foreign mechanicB in the USSR against being asked 
to work ‘ by the piece ’ in such departments as the making of macliine tools. ‘ Never 
before coming to the Soviet Union writes one of tliom, ‘ have 1 seen piec(‘-work in a tool 
room.’ ‘ In spite of the so-called driving methods of the Ford factory [at Detroit] . . . 
no attempt was over made to make a saving in the tool room, as all such attempts have 
resulted in tremendous losses * ” {Moscow Daily Nevjs, September 14, 1932). 
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men of different crafts as to which craft shall have the privilege of per- 
forming a particular task.^ To begin with, as we have described in our 
section on trade union structure, all the workers in each establishment are 
members of one and the same trade union. Moreover, there is no set of 
craftsmen that fears discharge because there is no more work to be done 
of its particular kind. There is, on the contrary, always and everywhere, 
an almost calamitous shortage of every kind of skill, whether by hand 
or by brain. It is, in fact, essential to the success of planned production 
for community consumption, in a land of constantly increasing population, 
that there should continue to be a rapid multiplication of every kind of 
skilled workers. How can this much-needed skill be obtained ? In all 
cities of the USSR endless attempts are made to provide all sorts of tech- 
nical education, free of charge, in evening classes, in higher schools and 
colleges, and even in special trade schools inside the larger factories, in 
which the youthful workers arc under instruction half time. But it has 
not always been found easy to induce young men and women to go through 
prolonged courses of technical training even without having to pay fees ; 
nor is the young workman, earning regular wages at work of no particular 
skill, in all cases keen to give his evenings to learning a skilled craft. After 
many experiments, an ingenious system of grading the workers has been 
adopted, in one or otlier form, by practically all the trade unions. The 
grading is not by craft ; nor by age or seniority ; nor yet simply by any 
estimate of relative skill ; nor of the length of time necessary to gain the 
skill. The grading is really determined, and from time to time changed, 
according to the requirements of the enterprise, or of all the enterprises 
with similar needs, in the various kiuds of skill or craftsmanship, and to 
th(‘ extent to which these requirements are being automatically met by 
the supply of workers competent to perform the various tasks. The 
number of grades fixed by the trade union may be anything from 8 to 17 
— always excluding the apprentices, with the mere porters, cleaners or 
gate-keepers, on the one hand, and the foremen, teclmicians and managers 
on the other. The grades are expressed in the indices denoting the relative 
time-work rates of wages. We take an example of these time-work wage- 
rate schedules from the able pamphlet by a trade unionist from which 
we have already quoted. “ We will illustrate this ”, he writes, “ by the 
wage-rate schedule of the former Metal Workers’ Union (now decentral- 
ised) ; 

Category .12 3 4 5 678 

Coefficient . 1 1*2 U45 1-7 1-95 2-2 2*5 2*8 

As may be seen from the above table, all workers whd belonged to the 
former Metal Workers’ Union were divided into eight categories. The 

^ The student will find a description of the demarcation dLsputes which used to plague 
the employers, especially in the North of England, in Industrial Dainocracy^ by S. and B. 
Webb, 1897, pp. 508-527. 

2 Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man as a Producer ”, section on Soviet Trade Unionism, 

pp, 210-211. 
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wage-rate for the workers of the second category was 1*2 times higher 
than that of the first category, the rate of the workers in the third category 
1*45 times higher than that of the first, the rate of the fourth 1*7 times 
liigher, etc. . . . Individual wage-rate schedules are now being compiled, 
in conformity with the peculiarities of each branch of industry. They 
are to be drawn up in such a way as to leave as big a margin as possible 
between the various categories. At the same time, perhaps even before, 
the qualification manuals will be revised and these revised manuals will 
serve as a basis for dividing the workers in accordance with the categories 
listed in the wage schedule, which will depend upon their t]ualifications, 
and the difficulty, and the sanitary conditions of the work to be done. 
These new qualifuiation manuals are (compiled in ac.cordance with tin? 
directives of the Supreme Economic Council of National Economy and the 
All-Union Central (kimmittee of Trade Unions, and are issued separately 
for each bramdi of industry by each economic association in conjunction 
with the respective trade union c.entral c.ommittei‘ ; and they take into 
consideration all the cliang(iS which have taken place in the organisation 
of production during the last few y(‘.ars.” ^ 

The student will oliserve that what is essential to the devic.e of grading, 
if it is to fulfil its obj(ict of automa-tically leading to a continuous increase 
of skilled craftsmen, is tluit there should be no fixed iiumliers of t he workers 
to be admitted to tlie liigher grades. In practice, in tlie USSR any worker 
may, at any time, clairr. to be tried as a candidate for any higher grade. 
The young worker in the lowest grade (No. 1 ) may say “ 1 think T can do 
the work of Grade \\ Tlie invariable answer is Come and try ; a 
fortnight’s trial will be allowed to you. If you show that you can do the 
work to the satisfaction alik(‘ of the management and of the l.rade union 
officials in the factory, 3^011 will at once receive the pay of your new grade.” 
This practice of rushing u]) individuals from lower to higher categories 
is not found to lead to a.ny surplus of sup(‘rmen. On the contrary, with 
the perpetual opening of additional factories, (corresponding, and mon* 
than corresponding, with the annual increase of population, the demand 
for skilled craftsnnm is so overpowering that th(‘ (iirectors of factories and 
plants are always being presstnl, and sometimes ptuemptorily required, 
by the recniitbig department of the AUCCTU, to train each year a, given 
number of responsible and skilled men who can lead and supervise the 
workims in new enterprises ; whilst the dirtactors of these new plants are 
now forbidden, under severe penalties, to send their own recruiting agents 
to “ stt‘al away ”, by promises of better (conditions, the leading workmen 
of older establishment's. Thus, each (‘st.ablishment is thrown back on 
producing, from its owm rank and tile, at least all the skilled craftsmen 
that it requires. On our own visits during 19:12 to works of all kinds, we 
were everywhere assured by the dircictors and managers, as well as by the 
local trade union committei's, that the effect of this grading of the workers 
by different rates of wages had been marvidlous. Everywhere we found 
^ Why Pieccworl- in the USSR ? by L. Kaiifiiiaiin (Moscow, 1932), pp. 27-29. 
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the younger workers, women as well as men, desperately anxious to 
‘‘ improve their qualifications The evening classes in technical subjects 
were everywhere crowded. At one large factory it was reported that 
90 per cent of the entire personnel were thus studying. The upward 
march, from grade to grade, of the more ambitious, the more able, the 
more industrious, and the more zealous workers in industrial occupations 
is widespread and continuous. In no other country, not even in the 
United States, is it so general. 

Payment According to Social Value 

Very interesting is it to find all this manipulation of wage payments 
for different grades which always assumes a national minimum of desirable 
])ersonal expenditure, becoming gradually more and more dominated by 
the principhi of payment according to ‘‘ social value This principle is 
applied alike in the case of particular crafts, or kinds of skill, of which 
there is, at the moment, a shortage, or for which there is an increasing 
demand ; and, at the other extreme, to a whole district to which it is 
desired to attract immigrants. When we asked, in 1932, why the work 
of coppersmiths had been placed in a higher grade than that of other 
smiths, we were informed that the rapid developmcuit of electrification 
was hindered by the lack of an adequate number of workers ^\ho could 
do coppersmithing with technical efiiciency. In order to encourage more 
boys voluntarily to take to this particular craft in their apprenticeship, 
and young mechanics to qualify themselves as coppersmiths in evening 
classes, the craft of coppersmithing was put into a. higher grade. In a 
remarkably short time the supply of coppersmiths was increased. The 
application of the same principle on a larger scale was seem, in 1931, when 
the All-lTnion Central Committee of Trade Unions realise^d in its collective 
bargaining that, taken as a whole, the “ light industri(*s had, in the 
annual wage determinations, got ahead of the “ heavy industries ” in their 
standard ro tes of wages, whilst the latter were suffering from an insufficiency 
of competent workers, together with an excessive turnover of mcm. “ In 
order to put an end to this evil Stalin told a conference of leaders of 
industry in June 1931, we must set u]) a wage scale that will take into 
account the difference between skilled labour and unskilled labour, between 
heavy work and light work. It cannot be tolerated that a highly skilled 
worker in a steel mill should earn no more than a sweeper. It cannot be 
tolerated that a locomotive driver on a railway should earn only as much 
as a copying clerk.” ^ Shvernik, the general secretary of the All-Union 
Committee of Trade Unions, explained to the Ninth Congn^ss of Trade 
Unions that “ the struggle for the fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan 
required that the trade unions should completely reorganise the vage 
system, with a view to abolishing all absence of personal responsibility 
and all wage-levelling ; and to giving each individual worker a material 
^ New Co'iiditions^ New Tasks, by Josef Stalin (Moscow, lOJU), i3. 7. 
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incentive to raise his qualification and increase the productivity of his 
labour. ... A firm line was taken by the AUCCTU in the matter of 
regulating wages so as to give the leading branches of industry the most 
favoured position. The AUCCTU, in the instructions issued for the con* 
elusion of new collective agreements for 1931, firmly insisted that the 
wages of the workers at the various enterprises should be regulated on a 
basis which will give the workers a material incentive to raise their quali- 
fication^ and increase the productivity of their labour ; the piece-work 
system must be adopted to the maximum degree, and skilled workers, 
especially those whose qualification is much in demand, must not be 
allowed to drift from enterprise to enterprise.” ^ It was in pursuance of 
this policy that the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) resolved that no further increases in the standard wage rates 
should be allowed to workers in the light indiLstries until those for workers 
in the heavy industries had been substantially increased. In due course 
the workers in coal mining, and those in steel production, received a rise 
of something like 30 per cent ; besides, in the Donets Basin, where the 
turnover was greatest, a steady but necessarily gradual improvement in 
their housing conditions, together with the provision of greater amenities. 

Another instance of the deliberate fixing of wages according to the 
social value ” of a particular category of work is given by Kaufman, the 
trade unionist from whose pamphlet we have already quoted. ‘‘ In an 
overwhelming number of cases,” he writes, a foreman gets less pay than 
a skilled worker. Thus, before the reform decree of October 1931, a 
foreman in the metallurgical industry, responsible for the performance of 
considerable groups of workers, was getting 225 or 230 roubles per month, 
whereas the wages of highly skilled workers at many of our plants amounted 
to 300 roubles and more. Such a state of affairs resulted in the unwilling- 
ness of a highly skilled worker to become a foreman. It was necessary 
to make a long and persistent search for a man who ‘ would agree ’ to 
become a foreman. It liappens frequently that a skilled worker, promoted 
to the position of foreman, after a month or two begs to be allowed to go 
back to the bench. ... To prevent any disparity in the systems of 
remuneration paid to engineering technicians at different enterprises, the 
Inter-Union Bureau of Engineering Technicians’ Sections, attached to the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, worked out basic principles 
for the guidance of local organisations in the reconstruction of the system 
of remuneration of engineering technicians.” ^ 

The most extensive and most far-reaching application of the principle 
of payment according to social value was seen towards the end of 1933, 
when it was decided by the Central Executive Committee of the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets (TSIK) and the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, that special steps must be taken to attract immigrants to 
the Far Eastern province of Siberia, and also to induce the present resi- 

^ The Ninth Congress of Trade Unions (Moscow, 1933), pp. 53-54. 

■ Why Piecework in the USSR? by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), pp. 36-37. 
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dents to remain there. This was inspired by, the wish to effect a more 
rapid increase of the adult population of these regions in view of the 
possibility of a Japanese invasion. It was emphatically a question of 
“ social value Accordingly, a special increment of a substantial 
amount was made to the standard rates of wages payable to workers in 
all the industries and institutions in this province, and at the same time 
all the residents there were exempted from certain specified taxes. Similar 
concessions were extended to the inhabitants of districts bordering on 
Mongolia. 

The Machinery of Arbitration 

Behind all the apparatus connected with piece-work rates and the 
principle of payment according to “ social value ’’ lies the possibility of 
appeal against the local decisions to an impartial and disinterested 
authority. It is this right of appeal that prevents, in the USSR, the 
impatient stoppages of work, and the obstinate trials of endurance 
between management and wage-earners, that still occur in capitalist 
countries. There are now, we are assured, practically no strikes in the 
USSR and certainly no serious stoppages. How is this happy state of 
things arrived at ? 

Let us recall the institution of the Triangle that we have incidentally 
mentioned in our section on Soviet Trade Unionism.^ In every industrial 
establishment or state farm (sovkhos) there is available at all times a 
local arbitral authority, ready at any moment promptly to arbitrate on 
any dispute affecting either individual workers or particular groups of 
sections of them. This triangle consists of a representative of the manage- 
ment, a representative (usually the local secretary) of the trade union, and 
the secretary of the Communist Party cell or committee within the estab- 
lishment. This arbitral authority almost always succeeds in adjusting 
the dispute to the general satisfaction of the parties. But if one or other 
of them is seriously dissatisfied with this immediate local award, it is 
open to him to make formal appeal against it to a higher authority, 
indeed to an ascending series of higher authorities which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, up to a final appeal authority. This final authority was, 
until 1933, the People’s Commissar of Labour of the particular constituent 
or autonomous republic within the territory of wliich the establishment 
was situated. Now, with the abolition of these Commissariats of Labour, 
the appeal is to the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), acting through its presidium, which is always accessible with- 
out delay. The case is thus immediately dealt witli, and a final award 
given, which is, we are assured, invariably accepted without obstruction 
by the parties concerned. 

How can this pacific attitude of two obstinately contending disputants 
be explained ? It is, we suggest, the result of two separate considerations. 
In the first place, both disputants are aware that, in any recalcitrance, 

^ Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man as a Producer ”, pp. 140-147. 
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neither of them could obtain any collective support* The manager would 
not be supported by the state or other trust from which he holds his 
appointment ; nor could it even reproach him for accepting a final arbitral 
award which he had done his best to avert. The workman, if the final 
appeal to the AUCCTU has gone against him, will know that his own trade 
union, which is represented on the AUCCTU, cannot impugn the award, 
and give him its collective support. But there is anotlicir consideration 
that makes for acquiescence in the final award. Neither the management 
of the establishment, nor the whole aggregate of workers in it, strongly 
combined in their trade union, has any pecuniary interest in the particular 
case at issue, or in the way in which it has been decided. The aggregate 
total wage fund for the establishment has already been determined, as 
we have explained, in the complicated series of collective bargainings 
between the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, the Central 
Committee of the particular trade union, and the factory committee of 
the establishment on the one hand ; and on the other, the representatives 
of the USSR Sovnarkom, the particular trust to which the establishment 
belongs, and the management of that establishment. Whether or not 
the particular workman who is aggrieved gets a higher piece-work rate 
for a particular job makes no perceptible diflenmce to the yearly aggregate 
of wages paid during the y(‘ar in the establishment. If the total cost of 
production can be reduc(^d in relation to the total output of the year, as 
by lessening lost time or tin* amount of waste or scrap, or by improved 
organisation of work, both management and workc'Ts stand to gain, either 
in bonuses for increased output or in additional expenditure on the 
amenities that the trade union desires. The worst that can hiippen, if 
tempers remain hot, will be tho.t the obstinate workman who feels that 
justice has not been done to his case may, after due notice, take his dis- 
charge. He will get no unemployment benefit, but this does not trouble 
him, as h(‘. knows he can g(^tj promptly taken on at another establishment. 


The Menace of Foreign Comyclilion 

It will be noted that, in Soviet Communism, the representatives of the 
trade unions have no use for the argument that the acceptance of increased 
effort for the same wage, or lower wage for the same effort, by i^artlciilar 
individuals or groups, tends, through the working of a competitive labour 
market, to reduce other people's wages. Equally, tlie representatives of 
the management have to renounce, once and for all, the argumeiit, so 
potent in the world of profit-making capitalism, that a raising of wages 
in one country is impracticable, if other countries pay lower wages for 
the same grade i)f effort in the production of identical commodities. 
Under Soviet Communism, if other countries persist in “ sweating ” their 
workers, as a means of producing commodities at a lower cost than is 
practicable with a high standard of life, this is merely so much the better 
for the w^orkers in the USSR, enjoying such a high standard of wages and 
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leisure, who will get the Japanese product all the cheaper. Thus, if Japan 
chooses to sweat” her own textile operatives in order to be able to 
export textiles at an exceptionally low price, this will be to the advantage 
of countries who find such goods attractive to their citizens. From the 
humanitarian standpoint it may be wrong to connive at sweating ” ; 
but one country can only with great hesitancy seek to interfere with the 
economic system of another. 

The relative cheapness of the Japanese goods will, in fact, widen the 
range of alternatives practically open to the People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Trade in the USSR. It may render it more advantageous to the USSR 
to import whatever kinds of commodities it desires to import in greater 
quantity from Japan than from other producing countries. It may do 
more than this. It may render it advantageous to the USSR actually to 
increase its total imports of particular kinds of commodities as a preferable 
alternative to establishing additional factories, or making the requisite 
enlargements of the old ones, within the USSR. In this case, it would 
be positively more advantageous to employ the annual increment of the 
workers in additional factories on enlargements for producing more of 
some other commodities in growing demand. In short, an increased 
cheapness of imported goods is always advantageous to the consumer of 
those goods. Under Soviet Communism this cheapness has no mjurious 
eiTe.ct on the wages of any workers in the importing country, or on any 
directors of industry. A low level of wages in foreign countries is, und(^r 
capitalism, a standing menace to higher wages anywhor(^ Under Soviet 
Comnuinisrn it is no imma.ce to any section of the community. It merely 
enlarges the range of choice, of tlie People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade 
as to what shall be imported and exported. 

Rut this is not all. 7\s a body representing all workers and all grades, 
the AIKKMU is not concerned with the aspirations or the monthly earnings 
of any particular person, or any particular grade or craft, or those employed 
at any particular establishment. Its corporate interest is to secure, for 
the. whole aggregate of its (dients, the setting apart in the national budget, 
of the largest possible aggregate wage fund, as distinguished from the 
allocations proved to be necessary for other national requirements. Itj 
the course of this annual collective bargaining over the national budget, 
the trade, union negotiators discover that the most cogent argument in 
support of increasing this aggregate wage fund, u])on the a.mount of which 
the earjiings of all their clients ultimately depend, is the prospect of an 
actual increase in the aggregate net productivity of all the enterprises 
throughout the USSR in which their clients are all engaged. Hence the 
rooted objection of the trade union representatives to any interruption of 
industry by strikes or lock-outs, or by “ demarcation” disputes. Hence 
the intens(i public disapproval of ‘‘ ca’ canny ”, or any other shirking of 
work by individuals or groups ; hence also the persistent dcsini, in season 
and out of season, for piece-work rates because this method of remunera- 
tion will increase output and diminish waste ; hence, also, the promotion 
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of “ socialist competition ” among groups of workers as to which can do 
the most work, or save the most expense, within a given period ; hence 
also the eager welcoming of new labour-saving machinery, as of every 
improvement of industrial organisation that promises to lessen the cost of 
production ; hence, finally, the willing adoption of a system of grading 
wages in such a way as to lead to a constant increase of the number of 
skilled workmen in each craft ; and the cordial approval of the adoption 
of the policy of fixing the rates according to the current “ social value ” 
of each kind of skill. The capitalist employers in every other country, 
whilst complacent about their own superior efficiency in profit-making, 
must now and then envy the industrial directors of the USSR the extra- 
ordinary increases of output obtained by the incentives that Soviet Com- 
munism supplies to its labour force ! 


Self- Employment as an AUernalive to the Wage System 

At this point we turn from the remodelling of the wage system at the 
hands of the soviet trade unions, in accord with other soviet institutions 
and with the consumers’ cooperative movement, to a corresponding 
rehandling of the incentive of pecuniary self-interest in the quite different 
field of self-employment outside the wage system. We have accordingly 
briefly to survey from this standpoint, not only the operation of individual 
self-employment, but also such forms of joint self-employment as are 
exemplified by the industrial cooperative societies (incops) and the collec- 
tive farms (kolkhosi), of which we have described the constitutional forms 
in the several sections of our chapter on “ Man as a Producer 

Now, from the standpoint of the development of character and intelli- 
gence, and from that of the production of free initiative', much has rightly 
been claimijd for self-employmeni , whether in the case of individual 
peasants or handicraftsmen, or in that of groups of workers in self- 
governing workshops or cooperative agricultural associations. One school 
of sociologists, of whom the leading exponents have been Pierre G. F. Le 
Play, in the middle of the nineteenth century, and such modern propa- 
gandists as Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. G. K. Chesterton in our own day, 
have idealised peasant proprietorship. For the idealisation of the self- 
governing workshop we can look back to Robert Owen in Great Britain 
and Dr. Buchez in France ; and, following these Utopians, to John Stuart 
Mill in mid-Victorian days, and the late Professor Alfred Marshall. The 
trouble is that, when this self-employment, whether of individual or 
groups, takes place within a capitalist environment, the self-employers 
are apt to become the victims, either of the village usurer or gombeen man, 
or of the ne.ighbouring landlord, or of the capitalist entrepreneur in wliolc- 
sale or retail trade', all of whom are always ready to assist their clients in 
bad times in such a way as to bring them permanently into subjection as 
“ sweated ” workers. Painful experience lias demonstrated how inevit- 
^ Chapter III. in Part I., pp. 172-234. 
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ably the individual handicraftsman, as represented by the handloom 
weaver in the British village, or the maker of the cheap furniture or slop 
clothing in the slums of London and other cities, becomes enslaved by the 
wholesale and retail traders, or of profit-making entrepreneurs specialising 
on giving out ” work to be done at home. Even in agriculture, in these 
days of wholesale mechanisation and the continuous application of science 
to the art of cultivation, necessitating large-scale production, with costly 
equipment^ the use of expensive fertilisers and what not, peasant cultiva- 
tion for sale, even in the more modern form of cooperative farming, fails 
to maintain itself in a competitive world market. 

To-day, in western Europe, few tand far between are the associated 
members of workshops that are genuinely self-governing ; and calamitous 
is the fate of the individual producer under the sweating system. Even 
the peasant proprietors of France and Flanders, the most intelligent and 
the thriftiest of self-employers, are having a bad time. But in spite of a 
century of discouraging experience, the ideal of self-employment in the 
self-governing workshop has persisted among manual workers and phil- 
anthropists alike ; and many and various have been the attempts of the 
trade unions to realise it in practice, always entailing on themselves heavy 
financial loss. Even the British consumers’ cooperative movement owed 
its origin to the ideal of self-employment as set forth by the Ilochdale 
Pioneers in 1846. The whole movement persisted in regarding this ideal 
as its ultimate aim long after British cooperation had suci'essfully taken 
the opposite form of the service of the consumers, entirely managed by 
representatives of the purchasing members, who employed officials and 
manual workers at salaries and wages. 

For all these reasons the writers of this book have always rejected the 
ideal of self-employment, whether of individuals or of groups of individuals.^ 
We failed to take into account the extent to which the manifest dis- 
advantages of a system of self-employment were connected with its exist- 
ence in the midst of a capitalist civilisation. It is always unpleasant to 
admit that one has been wrong in a forecast of the future. But confronted 
with what is happening in the USSR we are forced to such an admission. 
But we must consider first self-employment by individuals. 

Individual Self-Employment 

It is not generally realised how great is the number of instances in 
which the Soviet Government has left undisturbed the performance of 
service, and even the making of commodities, by individual producers, 
under the incentive not of profit but of “ price in the market Such 

^ See Thp. Cooperative Movement in Cheat Britain, by Beatrice l^otter (Mrs. Sidney 
Webb), 1891. This book was promptly translated into Russian, whore it was published 
in many editions. A subsequent analysis by the present writers of seventy years’ experience 
of the self-governing workshop in western Europe was published under the title of “ Co- 
operative Production and Profit-sharing ” as a supplement to The New Statesman of 
February 14, 1914. See also A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain^ 
by S. and B. Webb, 1920, pp. 27-58, 154-157. 
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individual producers must not commit the offence of exploiting ’’ sub- 
ordinate labour with a view to making a profit. They must therefore 
themselves render the service or make the commodity, in return for 
which they may enjoy, by way of remuneration for their own labour, any 
price that they can obtain in the market. The number and variety of 
these individual producers in self-employment in the USSR is greater 
than would be at first imagined. There are, for instance, in the cities, 
quite a large number of women independently earning a modest living 
by working for private customers as dressmakers, or as repairers of cloth- 
ing, furs, furniture, etc. Others do the household laundry for those who 
can afford tlie luxury of putting it out. Similarly there are men who 
resole the family boots ; others who make or intmd household furniture ; 
whilst others live as “ handy-men ”, known to a wide circle of families to 
be able to execute promptly any necessary repairs to pipes or taps, roofs 
or windows. There are men with a connection among those clients who 
periodically pay to have their watches and clocks cleaned and repaired. 
The individual droshky drivers, owning their horses and vehicles, still pick 
up fares in some cities, or find a livelihood in casual jobs of hauling. 
There are everywliere shoeblacks plying their humble trade. Quite other 
cases of individual producers are the “ free-lance ” journalists ; together 
with the unsalaried authors or translators of books or plays, who sell their 
manuscripts to tlie various publishing agencies. Then there are the men 
and women wlio pick up a livelihood by giving private lessons in other 
languages to enterprising Russians, and lessons in Russian to foreign 
residents, varied by making translations or acting as guides and inter- 
preters. There are musiciil executants, and actors and singers, not on 
any salary list, who live by chance engageimuits. Finally, we must 
remember that there are a small number of medical consultants not 
attached to any institution, and engaged solely in private practice and 
research ; whilst there are a certain number of unsalaried rescfircliers in 
oth(T branches of knowledge, who supplement by occasional lees foi* 
technical articles, or for advice or laboratory work, their modest private 
iruiomes.^ The aggregate product of all these thousands of “ self- 
employed ” individual workers in the various cities of the USSR may not 
amount to more than a fraction of 1 per cent of the total pecuniary value 
of the national output. But their services add considerably to the 
amenity of liffi, whilst the fact that their existence is willingly tolerated 
in a collectivist society reminds us that such a society easily leaves room 
for personal freedom and individual idiosyncrasy. 


The Cultivation of A Ilotments 

The Soviet Government, however, does not stop at mere toleration of 
self-employment as an alternative to the wage system under collectivist 
employment. Along certain lines the Party and the Government are 
^ In iho USSR aU theso occupations are open to the “ deprived ” categories, if they 
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actually promoting and subsidising self-employment on a huge scale. 
Thus, hundreds of thousands of coal-miners, railway workers and factory 
operatives have lately been provided with plots of land, free of rent, 
together with tools and seed for easy deferred payments, in order that they 
may grow vegetables and other foodstuffs, and keep pigs and poultry,^ 
either for consumption by their families or, at their option, for sale to the 
consumers’ cooperative societies, or to the factory kitchens, or in the free 
markets of the cities. 

This governmental encouragement of agricultural production by the 
industrial wage oarmu's has a threefold motive. The Soviet Government 
naturally welcomes any increase in the aggregate quantity of foodstuff's, 
and especially an additional source of supply, both as a furtlun* insurance 
against a bad harvest and as lessening the public responsibility for the 
maintenance of the population. The product of an allot rmnit- is a useful 
supplement to the family income ; whilst with the working day reduced 
to seven hours (and in coal-mining to six hours) there is a distinct social 
gain in providing healthy occupation for the worker’s leisure. Finally, 
the occupancy of a plot of land is a potent means of counteracting the 
Uussian workman’s tendency to wander away from his job wlienever he 
hears a rumour that the food supply or the housing accommodation or the 
factory conditions are better elsewhere. For all these reasoiis the Soviet 
Goveriirnent finds it useful positively to subsidise individual production. 
The total number of these allotments may be expected to increase rapidly 
to several millions. It is interesting to learn that they are (‘specially 
welcomed by the foreign workmen, principally from the United States, 
who are now settling in the USSR by hundrecls every y(‘ar.“ Moreover, 

will blit accept the universal obligation to work for a living, and refrain from any action 
or jiropaganila against the regime under wdiich they live. 

^ Jn 1933, “in the Donbas these vegetable gardens eovenul an area of 40,000 hectares, 
and tens of thousands of workers were able to provide themselves with vegetables and 
potatoes for the winter and to keep seeds for spring sowing. The distribution of plots has 
spread throughout all regions of the Soviet Union. For instance, in the Uncipropetrovsk 
l^rovinee (Ukraine) the ^lan of distribution has been completely fulfilliMl, and all the allot- 
ments jirovided with seeds and the necessary implements. ... it cannot ho .said t,hat this 
work is being suceessfully carried on everywhere, in the Ural J^rovim^e, instead of 2o0,000 
workers, only 220,000 were provided with allotm<‘n1.s. the Ivanovo ih'ovinco t)O(H) 
hectares of land have been distributed iiisU^ad of 18,000 hectares ’ {Moscow JJaily News, 
March r>, 1934). 

“ “ Excellent result s of truck gardening in i933, by foreigners at the Kharkov Tractor 
riant, was reported to the foreign Bureau of the (.Vnlral Trade Union (Vmncil by Lapandin, 
a repn‘s(mtative of the trade union committee of the plant. (_)ne hundied and two foreign 
families, consisting of 39 Amerhans, 47 G<‘rmans, i2 Czechoslovakians and 4 of other 
nationalities, rec-i'ived about iOO acres of land. The lot was dividrul as follows : 32 acres 
-—potatoes ; 25 acres — beets ; i2 acres — barley ; 7 acres — cahhag(‘, ; and 20 aiu’es — 
millet. Tlie garden work was excellent and the crops were extraordinarily good. Families 
with threi* peojile partiei [rating in the work got as much as a ton t)f potatoes and half a 
ton of other vegetables. »8ome families sold part of their surplus to the Insnah st-ore. 
Vegetables ranged from 8 to iO tons to the hectare and cabbage 12 tons. As a result of 
this the foreigners were able to raise 800 rabbits, and the number is still increasing. The 
gardens were so excellent in Kharkov that the trade union committee organised several 
excursions to them. As a result the foreigners liecamo more popular than ever. 

“ One hundred and twelve families have applied for land this year, and some of them 
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with the long-established habit of the Russians to form groups, which 
often take the form of cooperative societies for particular purposes, many 
of the allotment holders have already joined forces for the improvement 
of their cultivation, as well as for combined marketing of their surpluses. 


Self-Em'ployment in Manufacturing Artels (Incops) 

We have already described ^ the structure and activities of the self- 
governing industrial cooperative societies that have developed out of the 
ancient Russian artel. Most of these “ Incops ” (which do not pay wages 
to their members, but make merely monthly advances, finally sharing 
among them the whole net produce of their joint labours) are now federated 
in a complicated hierarchy, designed not so much to control their manifold 
activities, as to enable these to be carried on with a saving of expense, 
and with the addition of such common services as their own social insurance 
fund. What concerns us here is the extent to which use is made of the 
incentive of self-employment, with its correlative of obtaining for the 
members the full price in the market of the product of their joint labours. 
The Incops have now been freed from any obligation to sell their products 
to the government departments or trusts, except when these have supplied 
them with their materials, or otherwise entered into agreements for pur- 
chase of the product. The Incops may, at their option, have their own 
retail shops in the cities, or hheir own stalls in the free markets. Or they 
may, if they choose, enter into contracts to sell, at a freely agreed price, 
some or any of their productions, either to the government or municipal 
trusts, or to the consumers’ cooperative societies, or to the supply depart- 
ments of the factories, or other institutions. 


Self-Employment in Collective Farms (Kolkhosi) 

But by far the most extensive development of ^elf-employment has 
been the formation of collective farms (kolkhosi), whether in their simplest 
form of agreements only for a definite amount of joint tillage ; or in the 
complete form of the commune, in which every kind of production is a 
joint enterprise, the proceeds of which are shared among the membiTs ; 
or in the intermediate form of the artel, now greatly favour6d and every- 
where dominant, in which only the cereal or other principal crop is a joint 
enterprise, whilst each member retains for his own benefit his dwelling 

want it assigned to them for a period of six years. Foreigners asked for 300 wagons of 
manure, which the trade-union committee obtained for them. The trade-union committee 
is getting a special kind of potato, red potato, for seed for the foreigners. 

“ Gardens this year will be cultivated individually only. Jlvery person will be allotted 
205 square metres of land, so that a family of five will got about an aore. No grain will 
be raised. Many foreigners of the plant helped their state farm last year. One family did 
exceptionally good work, putting in 880 days of work ” {Moscow Daily NewSy February 
20, 1934). 

1 Pp. 170-181. 
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and garden ground, his bees and poultry, and even a pig and a cow. In 
this development, now comprehending nearly a quarter of a million col- 
lective farms, in which about twenty million peasant holdings have been 
merged, with a total population of eighty millions, we see, after many 
experiments, the fullest use made of the incentive of personal ownership 
and individual gain ; although this is united with the advantages of 
combined action wherever combination is found advantageous, and is 
everywhere controlled by an essentially collectivist environment. 

We do not need to repeat our description of the successive changes in 
the financial and other relations between the Soviet Gavernmeiit and the 
kolkhosi during the past decade. It will suffice to state briefly the position 
in 1934-1935. Adhesion to the collective farm is entirely voluntary. 
Once admitted, however, the individual member can leave only upon 
conditions which he may find inconvenient. He will probably not be able 
to find land to occupy individually anywhere in the neighbourhood ; and 
he will not be easily allowed to withdraw from the community the whole 
of the capital that he may have brought in. All the members of the 
kolkhos collectively determine the conditions of their common self- 
employment ; and they dispose, at their will, of the whole of the crop 
that they combine to produce, after defraying expenses and making the 
stipulated payments to the government. These governmental dues are 
now all definitely fixed by regulation and agreement at the beginning of 
each agricultural year ; so much for the agricultural tax ; so much for 
hire of the tractors ; so much for finy other agricultural machinery sup- 
plied ; so much in payment for the seed, for fertilisers and for anything 
else provided by the authorities beyond advice, encouragement and special 
help in trouble. Thus, the collective farms, in their self-employment, 
now enjoy the full incentive of retaining for themselves all that results 
from their additional labour and care. If they can bring more land under 
cultivation than in the previous year, or sow more hectares than had been 
arranged for, or do more weeding, or put more skill into gathering all the 
grain, or more care into the threshing or the storage of it, the payments 
exacted by the government will not thereby be raised. It is at any rate 
the fixed intention of the government that the kolkhos memlx'TS shall 
themselves jointly enjoy the whole advantage of the increase that they 
have effected. 

The cultivation of the incentive of personal gain is carried still further- 
At the outset many kolkhosi threw away this advantage, by sharing the 
produce among their family members according to the number of mouths 
to be fed. This has now been sternly discouraged, in favour of a distribu- 
tion proportionate to the amount of work done by each working member, 
according to the record of the number of “ workdays ” devoted to the 
kolkhos service. The tasks are even graded, for computation of “ work- 
days ”, partly according to their laboriousness or discomfort, but partly 
also according to their “ social value ” in managerial or other skill. More- 
over, where practicable, the further incentive is adopted of payment 
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according to results. Piece-work rates are given for particular tasks. A 
whole brigade will be made responsible throughout the year for a particular 
department of work, and rewarded at the end of the year by a collective 
payment proportionate to the departmental output ; and at the annual 
members’ meeting all these arrangements will be revised in the light of 
experience, with the object of creating the greatest possible incentive to 
maximum production. To this end the basis of the monthly advances to 
members and that of the annual sharing may be altered. The grading of 
‘‘ workday ” units may be changed, so as to improve the position of the 
manager or the accountant, or that of the member responsible for taking 
the produce to sell in the neighbouring city markets. This or that scheme 
of organisation by responsible brigades may be adopted, with this or that 
scale of payment proportionate to output. The policy of forgoing the 
cliances of sale in the free market, in favour of contracting in advance for 
sales to other institutions, has to be considered and decided. And there 
is always tlu*. main issue to be determined, in the light of its effects on the 
mentality of the members, whether the whole of the harvest shall be 
distrd)iited in shares as personal remuneration, or whether this or that 
allocation should not first be made from the surplus for some (jommon 
purpose, such as the provision of a creche or a kindergarten, or that of a 
club with a dance floor or a cinema. 

But this is not the whole of the incentive to increased effort that is now 
giv(m to the members of collective farms. In all cases there is reserved 
to <‘uch family its own individual prodm^tion. 8o keen is the Soviet 
Government on each member of a collective farm having a cow of his own, 
that it has already distributed to such members more than a million calves 
to be thus separately reared.^ “ In the North Caucasus 101,000 peasant 
households without, cows were able to obtain them, thanks to these credits. 
In the Ukraine 200,000 households bought cows. ... in the Ukraine 
there are already many districts, and thousands of collective farms, where 
there is not one household which does not possess its own cow. Similar 
achievements have been attained in the Tartar Republic, in the Moscow 
Province, in Central Asia and so on. In many national republics the 
plans for supplying cows have been considerably overfulfilled. Thus in 
Uzbekistan 31,000 cows have, been l)ought for the collective farmers 
instead of the planned 26,000 ; in Kirghizia 8000 cows have been bought 
instead of the 7000 planned, and so on,” ^ Stalin had at least some ground 
for his prophecy to the First All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
Udarniks in February 1933 that In another year or two you will not find 
a single peasant who does not possess his own cow ”. Whatever is gained 
from the garden ground, the beehives, the poultry run, the })iggery and 
the dairy by the spare-time labours of the member and his family is wholly 

^ The met liod adopted Avan that the agricultural bank was authorised to issue, without 
collateral security, credits to enable jx'asants to buy calves on defern'd payments. Tn the 
coursf) of a few months of 19113 these credits u ere actually issued to the amount of 52,300,000 
roubles. 

® Moscow Daily News, February 27, 1934. 
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at his own disposal. He may consume it or any part of it in supplement 
of his monthly advances and his annual share of the kolkhos surplus. Or 
he may sell the whole or any part of it to any other consumer, in the 
neighbouring iree market or otherwise. He may even enter into an indi- 
vidual contract to supply the consumers’ cooperative society, or a factory 
kitchen or any other institution, with eggs or honey, poultry or pigincat. 
W^hat he is not allowed to do is to sell to anyone who means to sell again 
— that is to say, in soviet parlance, to any speculator. 

There is much more that could be said about the way in which 
the incentive of personal gain is now being used in the development of the 
kolkhosi. Thus, the kolkhosi of shore fishermen on the. coasts or in the 
rivers and lakes, who, besides enjoying the produce of their own garden, 
grounds and livestock, pursue their fishing as a joint enterprise, share the 
])roceeds, not equally but according to the work done by each member, 
with a graded scale, in which the “ leading hand ” in each group gets, for 
each time unit of work done, a double share of the produce, and each boy 
apprenti(;e only half a share. The fishery kolkhosi are then enabled and 
cTUJOuraged to contract, for a specified period, for tJie sale of the whole 
or any fixed proportion of their catch, either with a government fishery 
trust, or with any consumers’ cooperative society, or with any de})artment 
of self-suj)f)ly in a fact ory, or other institution. They are thus free, either 
by sale in the open market, to take advantage of any local and temporary 
shortage of supply ; or, at their option, to obtain by previous contract an 
assured and regular price for their product. And the members of the 
“ integral ” cooperative societies,^ in which the professional hunters and 
trappers of Northern and Eastern Siberia are included, may eith(*r limit 
tlieir cooperation to a joint warehousing and marketing of their individual 
capt ures, or they may, at their option, pool among the membeus of a local 
group the proceeds of a season’s work, in order jointly to fulfil a contrac.t 
made wnth the (fovernment Fur Trust, or with any institution, and share 
the price among themselves in any way they choose. 


T//e Complicated Network of Agreements for Supplies 

The more the student studies the organisation of distribution in the 
USSR of to-day, the more he will be impressed by th(i complicat(‘.d net- 
work of voluntary agreements by means of which an evtT-increasing 
proportion of the foodstuffs arc being transferred from the individual 
producers to the individual consumers. This multiformity of* the dis- 
tributing agency has become definitely a principle of soviet policy. ‘‘ It 
would be wrong ”, declared Stalin in his report to the Cbmmunist Party 
in January 1933, to think that soviet trade can be develo})ed along only 
one channel : for example, the cooperative societies. In order to develop 

^ 8eo, for tho fishery kolkhosi, Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man as a Producer ”, pp. 
221-223 ; and for the Integral Cooperative Societies, Chapter IV. in Part I., “ Man as a 
Consumer ”, pp. 223-224. 
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soviet trade, all channels must be used : the cooperative societies, the 
state trading system and collective farm trading/' ^ The only channel to 
be avoided is any “ revival of capitalism and the functioning of the private 
capitalist sector in the circulation of commodities ” — meaning both the 
employment of wage-labour for the making of profit, and the purchase of 
commodities in order to resell them at a profit. “ Soviet trade ", Stalin 
continued, “ is trade without capitalists, great or small, trade without 
speculators, great or small. It is a special form of trade which has never 
existed in history before, and which we alone, the Bolsheviks, practise in 
the conditions of soviet development." ^ 

This deliberate development of free trade and free contract in a free 
market, as an incentive to increased production, is further explained in 
Stalin’s address to the Seventeenth Party Congress in January 1934. 

The state trading system," he said, “ the cooperative trading system, 
the local industries, the collective farms and the individual peasants must 
be drawn into this business. This is what we call expanded soviet trade, 
trade without capitalists, trade without profiteers. As you see, the 
expansion of soviet trade is a very urgent problem which, if not solved, 
will make further progress impossible. 

Nevertheless,” Stalin continued, in spite of the fact that this truth 
is perfectly obvious, the Party, in the period under review, had to over- 
come a number of obstacles in the way of expanding soviet trade. ... To 
begin with, in the ranks of a certain section of communists, there still 
reigns a supercilious, contemptuous attitude towards trade in general and 
towards soviet trade in particular. These communists, if they may be 
called that, look upon soviet trade as something of secondary importance, 
hardly worth bothering about, and regard those engaged in trade as 
doomed. ... It goes without saying that the Party had to give a slight 
shaking-up to these communists, if they may bo called that, and throw 
their aristocratic prejudices into the dustbin. . . . Furthermore, we had 
to liquidate the monopoly of the cooperatives in the market. In this 
connection we instructed all the commissariats to commence trading in 
their own goods, and the Commissariat for Supplies was instructed to 
develop an extensive trade in agricultural produce. On the one hand, 
this led to the improvement of cooperative trade as a result of com- 
petition ; on the other hand, it led to a reduction in prices in the market, 
to the market being put in a 'sounder condition. A wide network of 
dining-rooms was established which provide food at reduced prices 
(‘ public catering ’) ; workers’ supply departments (ORS) were established 
in the facitories, and all those who had no connection with the factory were 
taken off the supply list (in the factories under the control of the Com- 
missariat for Heavy Industry alone 500,000 persons had to be removed 
from the list). 

' Stalin’s speech on “ The Results of the First Five-Year Plan ” to the Joint Plenum 
of the Central Committee and Central Control Commission of the CPSU, in From the 
First to the Second Five-Year Plant 1933, p. 47. 

* Ibid. p. 47. 
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‘‘ The State Bank was organised as a single centralised short-term 
credit bank with 2200 district branches capable of financing commercial 
operations. As a result of these measures we have in the period under 
review : 

(a) An increase in the number of shops and stores from 184,662 
units in 1930 to 277,974 units in 1933. ^ 

“ (6) A newly created network of regional goods bases numbering 
1011 units, and inter-district goods bases numbering 864 units. 

''(c) A newly created network of workers' supply departments num- 
bering 1600 units. 

" (rf) An increase in the number of commercial stores for the sale ot 
bread in 330 towns. 

" (c) An increase in the number of public dining-rooms, which at the 
present time cater for 19,800,000 consumers. 

“ (/) An increase in state and cooperative trade, including that of 
public dining-rooms, from 18,900,000,000 roubles in 1930 to 49,000,000,000 
roubles in 1933." i 

It is not easy to picture the complicated network of free contracting 
for supplies which now covers most of the thousand cities of the USSR. 
Thus, a large urban consumers’ cooperative society, or Centrosoyus on 
behalf of forty thousand village societies, or the supply department of 
such a gigantic factory as Putilov at Leningrad or Selmashstroi at Rostov, 
may be simultaneously in contractual relations with any number of indi- 
vidual handicraftsmen, journalists or musicians ; with various kolkhosi 
or collective farms, whether artels or communes, for the supj)ly of grain ; 
with many of the members of those same collective farms, or of others, 
who will supply eggs, poultry and honey ; with fishery kolkhosi from which 
will come daily supplies of fresh fish ; with manufacturing associations of 
owner-producers (artels), who make all sorts of household requisites, all of 
them striving to produce and sell under the incentive of getting for them- 
selves tlie highest price that the free competition between crowds of different 
kinds of buyers and crowds of different kinds of sellers may determine. 


The Bazaar 

As an alternative to the system of contracting with a particular buyer, 
the self-employed peasants and handicraftsmen have, after each district 
has completed its payments to the government, always the option to 
resort to the free market, or bazaar, which now exists in all the cities. 
We need not trouble to trace the successive changes of law and adminis- 
trative practice with regard to buying and selling in this characteristic 
feature of every eastern city. It must suffice to say that for some time 
past (1935) the free market, as between producers and consumers —to the 
exclusion of dealers and speculators — has been not only tolerated but 

^ Stalin Reports on the Soviet Unions Seventeenth Congress of the CPSU, republished 
in volume entitled From the First to the Second Five-Year Plan (Moscow, 1933), pp. 44-47. 
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actually encouraged, and often provided with improved accommodation 
for its crowd of customers. The Soviet Government, indeed, is now bent 
on increasing the importance of this free market, and especially on 
attracting additional supplies, and the regular attendance of the peasantry 
with foodstuffs to sell. It is calculated that in years of good harvests 
there is no need for any such insufficiency of supplies as has usually pre- 
vailed, now in one urban centre and now in another. It is believed that 
the failure has lain more in faulty distribution than in actual scarcity. 
With all the collective farms set free to sell as they choose, with a like 
fre.edom to all their members individually to do the same, not only with 
their separate shares but also with their own family products, and also 
the millions of industrial allotment holders, all these producers in com- 
petition with the surviving independent peasantry, it is hoped that the 
free markets in all the cities will presently become places in which the 
citizens can not only find all the foodstuffs they need for their individual 
housekeeping, but also be able to purchase them at the moderate prices 
thsit effective competition should secure. It seems, however, so far, that 
sellers in the free market are st ill getting for their wares higher prices than 
are deemed reasonable by the authorities. The plan of officially regulating 
pricf^s in a free market has, in the long run, never succeeded. The Soviet 
Government lias therefore tried a new expedient. ‘‘ In the spring of last 
year,” reported Mikoyan, People’s Commissar of Supplies, “ when market 
pric^es began to rise steeply not only in the Ukraine and other regions, but 
eveii in Moscow, Comrade Stalin conceived a remarkable idea and plac;ed 
in our hands a remarkable weapon, by proposing to develop trading in 
state grain and otlier products through our stores, in order to lower prices 
on the collective farm market by (exercising pressure through state 
economic intervention. The Commissariat of Supplies started selling 
bread freely in Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev and other cities. 
Comrade Stalin has already reported to us that, the Commissariat of Sup- 
plies is selling bread in .'130 cities of the Soviet Union, and this leaves out 
Centrosoyus which is buying grain and is also selling bread in 179 district 
centres. Besides bread, we started selling meat, butter and milk, and 
opened stores (mainly large ones) for the sale of other food products of 
first-class quality in Moscow, Leningrad, the cities of Donbas and Dniepro- 
jietrovsk. To-day, 5()()0 shops of the People’s Commissariat of Supplies 
are functioning, where food products are sold freely. Of these, 5100 are 
bread shops, 63 special meat shops, 93 are shops selling dairy produce, 
and 65 shops are selling general food products. We have developed meat 
trading in 22 cities and the sale of butter and cheese in 34 cities. The 
influence of this trading on the level of mark('-t prices is tremendous. Thus 
for instance, in Gorki, market prices fell, two or three days after the 
commencement of the sale of bread, by 61 per cent in the case of rye 
bread, in Taganrog by 56 per cent, in Kazan by 55 per cent, in Ivanovo 
by 49 per cent. In the case of wheaten bread, prices fell in Gorki by 45 
per cent , in Kazan by 52 per cent. This measure lias thus immediately 
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reduced the level of market prices by almost half. The free sale of bread 
also brought about a drop in prices of meat, butter, vegetables and other 
commodities. The influence of these stores on the collective farmers and 
collective farm market may be illustrated by one example which I cited 
a few days ago at the Moscow Province Party Conference. In June of 
last year, we began to sell milk in Moscow and Leningrad with the o})ject 
of influencing market prices. We fixed the price 30 to 40 per cent below 
that ruling on the market. The market price immediately declined to 
the level of the state price, and even below. Prices being equal, the con- 
sumer bought his milk more willingly in a state shop, knowing that in the 
state shops there is a full guarantee against adulteration and that the milk 
is stored in hygienic conditions. In one of the bazaars the collective 
farmers decided to ‘ go one better and fixed prices cojisideraldy below 
ours, nevertheless they did not sell their milk readily. Upon this tliey 
got their salesman to put on a white apron, compelled him to wash his 
hands, and then the consumers began to buy from the collective farmers 
more readily than from us. Against such ‘ coinpetition ’ with the state 
we could, of course, have no objection ; and we on our part again re- 
duced the price, thereby reducing the collective farm price still more. 
WIkui I told Comrade Stalin of this, he burst into laughter and said ; 

‘ This is what you have brought the collective farmer to— a white 
apron.’ ‘. . . By means of our economic lever ... we both rediu^ed 
prices and taught the collective farmers to trade in a more enlightened 
manner.’ ” ^ 

This remarkable employment of the characteristic capitalist incentive 
of free competition in the open market does more than prevent monopoly 
prices and set a new standard of cleanliness. It has greatly widened the 
customer’s field of choice. The trading network and stores ”, declared 
Mikoyan, “ must become champions for the good quality of commodities, 
must take upon themselves the defence of the interests of the consumers 
against some of the factories whicfi arc worsening the quality of their 
production. The recently opened department stores of the Mostorg 
(Moscow Trading Organisation), under the People’s Commissariat of 
Supplies, may serve as an example of how a shop should fight for better 
quality of industrial commodities. In the department stores of the 
Moscow and Kharkov Trading Organisations we now have over 10,000 
different kinds of industrial commodities, while the usual department 
stores contain no more than 4000 sorts. You thus see, comrades, that the 
stores for free sales are simultaneouvsly also a lever in the struggle; for the 
good quality of commodities on the market. ... In this way, the free 
sale; of products, organised by the People’s Coramissarjat of Suppliers on 
the initiative of Comrade Stalin, besides being a most important lever of 
economic intervention, is creating a school of soviet trading ; tliis trading 
gradually extending and reducing market prices in future, will replace 
the system of closed trading.” * 

^ Moscow Daily News^ February 3, 1934. * Ibid. February 3, 1934. 

x2 
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Socialist Emulation 

From the remodelling of old incentives we pass to the adoption, by 
the Soviet Government, of new incentives, practically unknbwn, or at 
least unutilised, in the capitalist world. The first of these is what is often 
called “ socialist competition It was an interesting observation of 
John Stuart Mill that there was nothing to be objected to, by those who 
looked to the supersession of capitalism by a new social order, in com- 
petition among individuals. It was, he declared, not competition that 
was “ the deepest root of the evils and iniquities that fill the industrial 
world, but the subjection of labour to capital, and the enormous share 
which the possessors of the instruments of production are able to take 
from the produce Socialist competition — we prefer, in English, to use 

the phrase socialist emulation — is a communist invention which plays a 
large and apparently an ever-increasing part in the social organisation of 
the USSR. Everyone is familiar with the desire to “ do the other fellow 
down ” in games and sport, in solving cross-word puzzhis, in aerial flights 
and automobile records of speed. What is original and, so far as we know, 
unprecedented is the transfer, in the USSR, of the sporting instinct to the 
everyday operations of industrial and agricultural production. 

This jipplication of the motive of emulation has the social advantage 
over tennis or golf, cricket or football, in that it is indissolubly linked up 
with the active participation of large numbers. There is no pleasurable 
excitement for the mere spectat.c^r I The only way to enjoy the sport of 
socialist emulation is to be actually on the playing-field, and incidentally 
rendering a social service. Lenin it was who foresaw the use to which 
this might bo turned in socialist construction. “ Socialist emulation ’’ 
{Soc-sorevnovanie), 1h‘ wrote in 1918, “ ought to become one of the important 
tasks of the Soviet Power in the sphere of economic life. . . . Socialists 
never denied the principle of emulation as such. Socialist emulation is a 
very important and noble task in the reconstruction of society. ... If 
we establish socialist emulation as a state function, we shall be able to 
find the future forms of socialist construction.” ^ 

It was, however, a long time before Lenin’s words were turned into 
deeds. It was not at first realised that there may be just as much pleasur- 
able excitement in trying which team can lay the most bricks, or the 
greatest lengtlj of railway track, or erect the greatest number of auto- 
mobiles or tractors, or execute the greatest acreage of ploughing in a 
given time, as in the game of knocking little balls into holes, or m forcing 
a larger ball against all defences into the enemy’s goal.® 

^ Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill (People’s Edition), p. 477. 

* Lenin’s vol. xxii. pp. 412-417 of 3rd edition (Russian) ; dictated by Lt?nin 

on March 28, 1018. It should be noted that there are, in Russian, different words for the 
competition charackTislic of capitalism {concurrentsia) and for the emulation unconnecsted 
therewith {sorcvnoiHinie). Ltmin observed this distinction, but other Russians writing in 
English, or their translators, often use “ competition ” for both meanings. 

® This social discovery may, iH.*rhaps, bo ascribed to Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Einn, 
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Socialist emulation is said to have begun in the USSR in 1927. “ The 
first year of the Five-Year Plan ”, remarked Shvernik, the secretary of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), “ witnessed a 
widespread development of socialist competition, which has become a 
mighty force in the struggle for a Bolshevik tempo in tlie industrialisation 
of our country. . . . The old trade union leaders disregarded this enthusi- 
asm of the working masses. The fact that they tried to avoid assuming 
the leadership of socialist competition, as a function ‘ not proper to the 
unions ’, most strikingly reveals the rotten, opportunist character of the 
old leadership. On January 1, 1932, 65-6 per cent of the total number of 
workers were taking part in socialist competition. . . . The tremendous 
wave of productive energy and creative enthusiasm among the working 
class has enabled us to achieve wonders in the construction of socialism, 
and proves that in the USSR labour lias already become for the vast 
masses of workers (in Stalin’s words) ‘ a matter of lionour, a matter of 
glory, a matter of valour and heroism ^ 

There is no end to the variety of tasks to which socialist emulation is 
now applied in the USSR. In the fixetory or mine the different brigades 
or shifts will formally arrange competitive struggles with eacdi other as 
to which will, within a given time, complete the largest amount of product, 
or produce with the lowest percentage of breakage, waste or scrap. 
Factory will compete with factory, under conditions formally agreed upon 
by their respective factory committees, as to whicdi will accomplish soonest 
the quota assigned to each of them by the Five-Year Plan. In the soviet 
mercantile marine, ship will elaborately compete with ship in the speed 
of the common voyage, in economy of oil consumption over a given period, 
and even in the net profitableness of particular trips. The entire per- 
sonnel of a Volga steamboat will challenge all the similar Volga steamboats 
as to which can vshow the best balance sheet for the round trip, or for a 
whole season. In the construction of the great Dnieper dam, where an 
enormous amount of concrete building has to be done, it was regularly 
made a matter of emulation, as to which could do the greatest aggregate 
in a given period, between the brigades belonging to one side of the riviir 


who, w}ien refused leave to go to play with his boy f/iends, and ordered by hia aunt, to 
“ paint the fence ”, introduced this to his comrades as a new game of trying wlio could 
most quickly paint so many yards of fencing. 

^ Shvernik'' s Speech in Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, p. 28. Stalin’s words are 
worth quoting in full : “ The most remarkable feature of competition is the radical 
revolution it has WTOUght in men’s views of labour, iMicause it transforms labour from a 
disgraceful and painful burden, as it was reckoned before, into a matter of honom, a matter 
of glory, a matter of valovr and heroism. There is not and cannot be anything similar to 
it in capitalist countries. There, under the^ capitalists, the most ilcsirablo end which 
earns social approval is to have an income from investmtmts, to live on inl-cTest and to 
be freed from toil, which is regarded as a eon tern jitilde occupation. Here in our USSR, 
on the contrary, the most desirabk? course, which earns social approval. )>ecomr‘s the 
possibility of being a hero of labour, a hero of the shock-brigade movement, surrounded 
with the glamour of the respect of millions of toilers ” (“ Socialist Competition and Shock 
Brigades an Integral Part of the Bolshevik OflFcnsive ”, to the Sixteenth TWty Congress ; 
included in Lenin and Stalin on Socialist Competition, Mo.scow\ 1933, pp. 41-42). 
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and those of the other side, the result of the struggle being proclaimed to 
the whole population by the display of different coloured lights. Occa- 
sionally city will compete with city. “ The deputies and section workers 
of the Moscow City Soviet we read in Septebmer 1932, “ have issued 
an appeal to soviet deputies and workers of the Soviet Union to join the 
competition among the three capitals- -Moscow, Leningrad and Kharkov 
— for the fulfilment of the fourth final year of the Pyatiletka, as well as 
for the fulfilment of the decisions made by the Soviet Government per- 
J;aining to municipal economy and socialist reconstruction of cities.” ^ 
The pleasurable excitement of socialist emulation was actually brought 
into play in 1931-33 among the tens of thousands of convicted criminals, 
“ politicals ” and kulaks employed, as we have already described, on the 
gigantic civil (uigineering v^’orks of the White Sea Canal. Brigade com- 
peted with brigade as to which could shift the greatest amount of earth, 
lay the greatest length of rail or construct the greatest amount of embank- 
ment within the prescribed period — sometimes, it is recorded, refusing to 
stop work when the hour for cessation arrived, in order to complete some 
particular task. Nor do the agriculturists escape the contagion. “ Com- 
petition ”, wrote an enthusiast in 1932, ‘‘ has swept the towns and is now 
penetrating tlie villages. Every newspaper speaks loudly of this fact. 
Every day brings glad tidings from the villages. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, the peasantry is answering the call to com- 
petition . Here are one or t^ o facts which prove it : Vyatka has challenged 
Kostroma. Jvostroma lias taken up the challenge, mustered all rt<s forces 
and has in its turn challenged Yaroslavl and Ivanovo-Voznesensk. The 
Volga region, the Northern Caucasus and the Ukraine are competing for 
the best organised harvest campaign and for collectivisation. The Samara 
workshops manufacturing agricultural implements have challenged the 
peasants of the village Vladimircvko and the collective farm Green Grove. 
The workers have promised to raise the productivity of labour by 1 per 
cent, lower the cost of production and improve the quality of their work. 
The peasants in their turn promise to fulfil the norm for harvest collection 
;ind organise a collective farm to sow the land with best quality seed.” ^ 
“ More and more republics and provinces ”, we read in July 1933, “ are 
joining the nation-wide competition initiated by the Tartar Republic for 
model organisation of the harvest and early delivery of grain to the state. 
The latest entry is Kharkov province, which has accepted the challenge 
of Nortli Caucasus to compete with it on the following points ; 

“1. The speediest harvesting and threshing of grain in the state and 
collective farms. 2. The earliest delivery of grain to the state and 
machine tractor stations, filling the year’s quota ahead of the dates fixed 
by the government. 3. Securing the highest crop per hectare by com- 
bating theft and losses of grain during the harvest.” ^ 

^ Moscow Daily News, SopU'ial>cr 20, 1932. 

® Socialist CornpeAition of the Masses, by E. Mikulina (Moscow, 1932), pp. 69-60. 

® ^foscnw Daily News, thily 20, 1933. 
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Socialist emulation in the factory incidentally put new life into the 
production commissions and production conferences a particular form 
of participation in which the whole body of workmen were supposed 
to ‘‘ improve production Professor Harper described these in 1929 as 
lacking in interest to the workmen so long as the element of sport was 
wanting.^ Socialist emulation immediately wrought a great change. 
In all these activities ”, writes Mr. Joseph Freeman in 1932, “ the trade 
union finds an eiffective instrument in the production conference, which 
has become the basic method for drawing the workers into the manage- 
ment of industry. The production conference is also the organising centr^ 
for ‘ socialist competition ’ and the various types of ‘ shock brigades It 
reaches every department and every individual worker at his bench. The 
members of the ‘ shock brigade the ‘ Udarniki are the backbone of 
the production conference. Since they arc the most advanced workers, 
they set an example to the otliers, and draw them into more active partici- 
pation in production. More and more workers arc participating in the 
conferences. Thus, at the beginning of 1932 about 75 per cent of tlie 
industrial workers in Moscow were participating in production c.on- 
ferences, as against 35 per cent in 1931. During the same period the 
percentage in Leningrad rose from 45 to 75.” ^ 

Socialist emulation became, too, a marked feature in the counter- 
planning ” by which, as we have described, tlie workers in any establish- 
ment insisted on increasing the quota of output that Gosplan had pro- 
visionally assigned to them. Thus, in constructing the great dam across 
the Dnieper, according to the programme, 427,000 cubic*, metres of concrete 
liad to be laid, but the workers put forward a counter-plan of 500,000 
cubic metres. The workers’ brigades put up a heroic struggle and acdaially 
laid 518,000 cubic metres as against the 500,000 proposed in tiieir own 
counter-i:)lan ! The assembling of the first turbine in Dnieprostroy was 
accomplished in 36 days, instead of the 90 days provided for by the 
programme of the administration.” ^ 

It is, of course, easy to suggest that any such enthusiasm can b(‘. no 
more than partial and short-lived. This would, it may be admitted, be 
the experience in capitalist countries, where the fundamental conflict 

^ “ Geiioral (joiiditioiis of work and policy of management of a given enterpriHc are 
also subject to discussion and a incasuro of control, through the production cominiHsions 
and the more recently instituted production conferences. Production commissions are 
one of several commissions of a factory or local comrnitteti. They arc expected to follow 
in a general way the working of the enterprise and to report suggestions for improvements 
of a technical or general charactoT. The inactivity of these commissions led to the intro- 
duction of larger cojuferences, to discuss the conditions and problems of production. The 
conferences are open to all workmen and employees of the givoi) entcrjinse, and the 
management and technical staffs are urged to attend. The percentage of yiartiiupation 
in these conferences has not been large, and recently a campaign was started by the trade 
unions to give to these conferences more importance and authority and thus secure a larger 
attendance of workmen ” {Civic Training in iioviei Russia^ by S. N. HaryK^r, 1929, p. 150), 
2 Report of All-Union (Jentral Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) in Prauda, April 
12, 1932 ; The Soviet Worker, by Joseph Freeman, 1932, p. 132. 

® Ninth Congress of Trade Unions (Moscow, 1933), pp. 29-30. 
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between the wage-earners and their employers invariably brings to an 
early end any such spurt of unremunerated effort. Under Soviet Com- 
munism it has been demonstrated that the increase in productivity can 
be maintained, and even progressively increased. Thus Shvernik reports 
that a copper-rolling shop which, before the revolution, with a ten hours’ 
day, used to produce 150 ingots, raised this daily output to 360 or 373 
ingots ; and then under counter-planning inspired by socialist emulation, 
the shifts went from 400 to 500 ingots, and then further progressed to 665 
and 700 ingots ; whilst in one case a shift triumphantly produced 832 
ingots, ‘‘ in honour of the Ninth Trade Union Congress and to celebrate 
the third anniversay of socialist competition Here again, the fact 
thiit any increase in the productivity of labour not merely increases auto- 
matically the earnings of pitice-workers, but also either the annually deter- 
mined wage-fund or else the allocation to social services, seems, to the 
workers concerned, a sullicicnt justification for using the sporting instinct 
to augment the wealth of the nation. 

ShefstvOy or Palronarje 

There is one fundamental characteristic of socialist emulation which 
is entirely absent in capitalist competition, and rare even in the devotion 
to competitive games to which the British and American world have been 
so much addicted. In the USSK, the winners in any competition habitu- 
ally turn to and help the losers, in order that these may attain at least 
an equal ability. The winning factory in socialist emulation with other 
factories will often send a shock brigade to one or other of the losing 
factories, to the great apprecia.tion of the latter, in order to instruct the 
whole personnel of the defeated factory how to attain a level of production 
as great as, or even greater than, that of the winning factory. It is 
difficult to imagine the successful teams at cricket or football in England, 
or at baseball in tlie United States, feeling it a matter of honourable 
obligation to endeavour to teac.h those who had been defeated how they 
could turn the tables on their opponents on the next occasion. This 
interesting impulse towards mutual aid runs all through the recent life of 
the USSR. One of its most extensive developments is the patronage 
agreement, which often hardens into a patronage society, the members 
of which agree to contribute, besides their personal work, a small sum 
towards the incidental expenses. “ The mutual-aid aspect of socialist 
competition ”, we are told, “ comes to its fullest expression in the shefstvo, 
or patronage agreements, in which some institution or organisation becomes 
the patron of another. This is also spoken of as the process of adoption. 

. . . To-day this means an agreement for competition and mutual aid in 
fulfilling the Plan. The most universal form of such agreement is between 
factories and nearby collective farms and communes. For instance, the 
oil industry at Baku has 66 such agreements, the harvester plant at 
Selmash has 33. In working out this patronage, the Party supplies political 
^ Ninth Trade. Union CongreaSy 1933, p. 40. 
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education, the labour union technical aid, the Comsomol youthful leaders. 
The kolkhosi to be adopted are divided between the departments ; even 
the gas station takes one. The work is done through a shefstvo (patron- 
age) society organised in each department, with a membership fee of ten 
kopeks a month.” ^ Professor Harper tells us that “ there are many 
varieties of patronage societies. The underlying principle of all of them 
is that a group which is better organised, economically stronger, and 
politically more conscious, assumes, with respect to a group which is less 
well organised, economically weaker, and politically backward, the special 
responsibility, of material and moral assistance. The first and the largest 
field for patronage activity is that of the relations between the proletariat 
and the peasantry. Workman groups assume the patronage of peasants. 
The patronage of a regiment by a factory is a special expression of this 
type, because of the predominance of the peasants in the Red Army. But 
a regiment may become the patron of a Pioneer brigade. Soviet adminis- 
trative institutions also assume patronage of a peasant community, so 
that the toiling intelligentsia may also help and influence the culturally 
b.'ickward village group. An educational institution ‘ adopts ’ another 
group on cultural grounds, and in turn becomes the object of special 
solicitude for an industrial group so that it may be brought into closer 
touch with the processes of production. ... A Central Patronage Com- 
mission for th e workman-peasant societies was introcl need . The patronage 
of regiments has been coordinated under a department of the War Com- 
missariat. For the Red Fleet the Comsomols assumed direction of all 
patronage activity among the sailors. . . . Within the patronage move- 
ment a workmen’s society of patronage of peasants is the most important 
type. . . . The leadership of the workmen with respect to the peasants, 
and the general policy of ‘ face to the village ’ — all these princii>h‘S or 
policies underlie the activities of these particular societies.” “ It was ”, 
reports Professor S. N, Harper, “ from the enmmunist cells that the first 
workmen’s patronage societies dev(*loped. Among the (lommissions of a 
cell there was formed a patronage commission for the Party cell of a, rural 
district. Through this contact the factory cell was to help the rural cell 
in the latter’s activity among the peasants. Then the factory committees 
took up the idea on the initiative of their communist fractions. In the 
first stages of the movement the principle of voluntary membership was 
/requently nullified by the practi(ie of collective decision of the whole 
group to assume the patronage responsibility. In order to give the move- 
ment a mass character among the workmen, the factory committee became 
the accepted basis for all societies. The patronage society as finally 
developed is organised with a directing board, composed^ of representatives 
of the Party cell and the factory committee or of the ‘ cult-commission ’ of 
the latter. The original Party leadership is thus retained. Coordinating 
bodies are limited to provinces, as a patronage socifd.y never goes outside 

1 In Place of Prop, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. 122-123. 

2 Civic Training in Soviet Russia, by Professor »S. N. Harfjpr, 1929, p. 189. 
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the province in its activities. . . . The workmen of the cities, in their 
manifest eagerness for education, clearly welcome the patronage activities 
in their behalf on the part of the intelligentsia. The Pioneers, of course, 
are proud of being adopted by a regiment. For the sailors the patronage 
comes from members of their own classes, the youth of the workmen and 
peasants. It is in the patronage activity of workmen with respect to 
peasants that a political problem may develop. The general formula 
given by the communists is that whereas antagonism between rural and 
urban elemcmts is inevitable under the capitalistic system, it is possible 
but not inevitable under the soviet order. The patronage societies, by 
the very character of their activities, are believed to make less possible an 
antagonism between workmen and peasants. The workmen’s societies are 
f)cing constantly pushed by the leaders to more organised effort and 
greater activity.” ^ Another form of patronage agreement ”, states 
anotlier observer, ‘‘ is that wliich tlie textile factory Trekhgorka, for 
example, signed with a kolkhos, promising to train effectively for trades 
the surplus workers whom the kolkhos promised to send to the factory. 
There are also the usual miitual agreements to increase production. In 
the lumber industry the saw-mill workers constitute themselves patrons 
over neighbouring villages, giving them aid in farming, repairing machinery, 
organisation of socialist forms of labour, and cultural activities. This 
method reaches down to the children. Sometimes a youiig Pioneer takes 
patrona.ge over a certain machine in a factory. He then has to see if 
the worker carries out his agreement not to drink, be late or absent, and 
to keep the machine clean and oiled. On the other hand the Pioneer 
assumes obligations in his school days.” ^ 

There are endless variet ies and dcveloyiments of the idea of patronage. 
‘‘ Besides binding the factory workers to send skilled men to put in order 
the agricultural machinery before seed-time and harvest, and to carry 
on spec, died cultural work in the villages, such as organising kindergartens, 
libraries, nurseries and playgrounds, these agreements bind both sides to 
fulfil, and sometimes to surpass, the norms in their respective plans. For 
examyile, in the agreement between the drill department and the Pervaya 
Pyatiletka kolkhos, the latter agrees, among other things, ‘ to increase 
the areas of spring sowing by adding 4015 hectares [?J ; to increase the 
crop over last year by 11 per cent ; to lower production costs 15 per cent ; 
to increase working oxen to 50,'horses to 55, milk cows to 51, pigs to 31 
and to get 2 full-blooded sows ’. The drill department for the factory 
agrees, among other things, to lower production costs 15 per cent from 
the previous mean ; to reduce absence without reason to 0*03 per cent, 
and drifters to 3 per cent ; to get 50 of all workers on hozrascliet (cost- 
accounting) by January 1st and 75 per cent by May 1st.” ® 

^ Cine Training in iSorict Jiussia, ]>y Professor S. N. Harper, 1929, p. 193. 

® In Place of Profit^ by Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. 154-155. 

» Ibid. p. 153. 

The Leningrad shipyard workers “ patronised ” the 1933 -1934 Arctic expedition. 

“ A aocialist j)atronage contract with the workers of the Leningrad Nortliern Shij)yards 
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Another example is the association of the AMO Automobile Works 
(Moscow) for the help of the Novo-Annensk district in the Lower Volga. 
The AMO sent to this district 30 highly skilled workers for the * Amo 
Worker ’ state farm. Ten workers are now presidents of village soviets, 
etc. There are altogether 106 AMO workers in the district, some of whom 
occupy responsible party and soviet posts (distri(*,t-coinmittee secretaries, 
executive committee presidents, etc.). . . . Six motor lorries, sowers, two 
ploughs, spare parts and other equipment have been sent to the state 
farms under the special care of the AMO. The Works organised 26 
creches for the spring-sowing campaign. AMO Y.C.L. members [Com- 
somols] made 500 cots for the creches out of scrapped met al in tlie Works, 
and a cinema-automobile was sent to the district. It is thanks to the 
energetic work of the AMO association for the care of the district that it 
was completely radiofied and telephonised by the time of the spring 
sowing. As well as this, an editing staff was sent to the district for the 
organisation on the spot of a permanent collective farm newspaper.'’ ^ 

It is very largely by means of this patronage by the industrial workers 
tliat the vast network of primary school buildings all over the USSR is 
being completed. With tlie school season about to commence, factories 
are right now concerned with the completion of new structures and the 
re-equipment and repair of existing buildings. Palronage over elementary 
.schools has assumed truly colossal proportions. The industrial enterprises 
of the machine-building industry have alone taken patronjige ovej* 4350 
scihools, the. railroad workers over 3400 schools, textile mills over 2600 
schools, while other industries are to a similar extent engaged in assisting 
large numbers of elementary schools to cope with their problems. ... A 
shortage of materials and labour sometimes prevents completion of scliools 
on time. In sucli an event the factory that has patronage over the 
particular school is in a position to give invaluable assistance.” 

The principle of patronage is, of course, not confined to factory 
workers or to the industrial trade unions. A rising young official in one 
of the higher grades of the soviet civil service described to us how, when 
he was serving in one of the leading government departments in Moscow, 
about a score of his colleagues in the office fornuid a patronage; society in 
order to help a struggling kolkhos some fifty miles distant. This society, 
of which our informant was elected president, supplied this collective farm 


was recently signed by Professor Otto J. Schmidt, commander of tlie Chelyushkin expedi- 
tion. ‘ The moral support of our palrons, and of the tojh^rs of the Soviet Unuiii in geiuiral, 
will enable us to tackle the biggest obstacle met by Arctic expeditions — loneliness said 
Professor Scdimidt in his speiseh delivered at the Udarnik Square of the Central Park of 
Culture and Rest on Talagin Island. ' 

“ Two thousand Leningrad workers crowded the square, and the warm aiqilause with 
whn;h Sehmidst and Vorosin, captain of the (’hel 3 "ushkin, together with the heroics of the 
Sibiryakov, w^ro greeted, was a good illustration of Schmidt’s statement that ‘ in the 
Soviet Union every new venture personall}" con^^-erns all the toilers ’ ” {Moscow Daily 
News, July 22, 1933). 

^ Bolshevism for Beginners, by P. Kerzhentsev, 1931, p. CH. 

Moscow Daily News, August 21, 1933. 
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with elementary manuals on book-keeping, a typewriter and other office 
requisites. The members of the patronage society arranged to spend 
their annual holidays, in batches extending over three or four months, on 
the collective farm itself, where they helped in the farm work, looked after 
the accountancy, and generally educated the agriculturists of all ages. 
It is hard to imagine the “ gentlemen of the Foreign Office ” or of the 
War Office, in London, even those who used to work at Toynbee Hall, 
rendering, as a matter of course, this kind of service to an agricultural 
community of small holders in Essex or Kent.^ 

A curious development of this idea of patronage is seen in the custom 
of some of the trade unions of selecting a considerable number of their 
ablest members to enter, with the consent of the management in each case, 
the offices of the enterprises in which they have been working, in the 
capacity — in most cases temporarily — of departmental vice-managers, or 
inspectors, or even assistant directors. The object is manifold. It is 
thought that, by this means, something can be done to counteract the 
ever-present tendency of the office-workers and managers to get out of 
touch with the feelings of the men at the bench and the forge. It is 
thought also that some check may thereby be put to “ bureaucratism 
Moreover, the practice may serve a useful purpose in enabling the best 
men and women to be picked out for substantive promotion. In 1933 it 
was reported to the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress that not 
fewer than 5000 sucli industrial workers were at that moment serving 
temporarily as assistant or vice-managers in 1500 enterprises, whilst as 
many as 40,000 more had been drawn into lower positions in the offices 
of these enterprises.^ 

‘‘ The furthest reach of patronage work it is said, is where it 
becomes a productive bond between the biggest factories and the agri- 
cultural district which supplies them with raw materials. For example, 
the textile worktirs have ‘ adopted ’ the cotton district of Central Asia. 
Through sucli agreements, the organisational experience of industry is 
transmitted to agriculture ; it learns how to develop shock tactics, the 
new socialist forms of labour and the methods of socialist competition ; 
it becomes socialised as well as mechanised.” ^ The position, to the 
westerner, becomes bewildering when, as is now frequently happening, 
one ])art of the constitutional machine is called upon voluntarily to inspect 
and supervise, and thereby rc-nder assistance to another part. Thus 
during 1933 the village soviets in the North Caucasus were offichilly incited 
to look into the management and efficiency of the collective farms in their 

^ Wo may not^^ as typical that this particular kolkhos started in 1929 with 17 members ; 
tlion in 1930, under the influtmces of unduly enthusiastic Party members, bounded up to 
95 members. Upon Stalin’s maiiifesto entitled “ Dizzy with Success ”, 50 meniliers with- 
drew. But in 1932 and 1933 the membership rose to about 80 members. The dozen or 
BO renuiining outside were then not allowed to join, out of resentment at theur previ- 
ous withdrawal. But it was believed that they would all bo j^ratlually admitted, one 
by one. 

* Ninth Trade Union Congretis, 1933. 

® Moscow Daily News, November 5, 1932. 
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neighbourhood ; and to show them the way they should go. And the 
rural soviets of the Ukraine in the Don Basin were told to take under their 
patronage the coal mines in that region, which were seriously falling 
behind in their output, with a view to finding out what vvas wrong, and 
showing the workers and technicians how to get more coal. We shall 
later describe how it is impressed as a social duty upon every factory 
worker that he ought, through the trade union, to make his own suggestions 
to the factory manager as to how the running of the factory could be 
improved, including every new invention that he can think of. This form 
of voluntaryism is open to the citizen at large. During the Moscow 
municipal electicvi in 1932, it is said that more than one hundred thousand 
specific criticisms of the municipal administration were handed in, each 
one embodying a different suggestion for improvement. “ Patronage of 
the workers over the state apparatus was of special importance during 

the reconstruction period. It arose through the initiative of the Mocsow 
Electric Works during the period of the purge of the state apparatus ; 
and it received immediately general recognition and became widespread. 
Half a year after the initiative of these Works, the Sixteenth Party Congress, 
according to the report of TSIK, expressed itself as follows : One of the 
most important achievements in the struggle with bureaucratism is the 
new form of workers’ control from below, 'patronage hy the works over the 
state apparatus. The system of patronage, and the transfer of the execu- 
tion of certain functions of the state apparatus to the workers, are an 
important step towards the realisation of Lenin’s view to the effect that 
‘ our aim should be an unpaid performance of state functions by each 
worker after his eight hours’ task has been fulfilled ’. The seven hours’ 
working day opens the possibility for the realisation of these views of 
Lenin. The primary task of patronage must consist in the daily control 
on the j)art of the patronage works as to the proper carrying out of the 
most important Party and government directives by the apparatus under 
patronage. It is just this familiarisation of the workers with tlie practical 
work of the departments which creates a powerful reserve of new pro- 
letarian staffs for the continuing of work in the soviet apparatus.” 

It would, we think, be hard to exaggerate the educational influence 
on the millions of the Soviet Union of the great and varied development 
that has been described under the heads of socialist emulation, voluntary 
work, and all the forms of patronage. An American observer rightly 
calls attention to some moral and intellectual by-products. One is ”, 
says Mr. Ward, “ that it is removing the former inferiority complex of the 
Russians as they acquire strength in and for the technique of socialist 
construction. Another is that it develops joy in work ; it brings back 
into labour the song that the coming of industrialism drove away. . . , 
Often they go forth to the sowing or the harvest, and to their free wc/fk in 
cities, with banners flying and with songs. Also this joyous, competitive, 
mutual work promotes solidarity. It gradually tics the whole diverse 
multitude into a fellowship, including nationalities who were formerly at 
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each other’s throats in pogroms and race wars. . . . Thus socialist com- 
petition, instead of dividing people into classes, like its antecedent in the 
capitalist world, is one of tlie shuttles running back and forth between the 
various sections of the population, weaving them into a unity of know- 
ledge, purpose and accomplishment.” ^ 


The Udarniki (Shock-Brigaders) 

The shock-brigaders (udarniki) are workmen, and, occasionally, 
working women, not confined to Party members or Comsomols, who 
voluntarily undertake to give more and better service in their occupation, 
or to perform special tasks outside their occupation, in order to build 
up the socialist state, or, specifically, to ensure the fulfilment of the General 
Plan. Tl\ey set themselves to raise the standard output, to diminish 
scrap or breakages, to put an end to time- wasting or unnecessary absen- 
teeism, and to make the utmost use of the instrument of socialist emula- 
tion. The first brigade of udarniki was formed by Comsomols in the 
Listvensky factory late in 1928. This example was boomed in the soviet 
press, and was quickly imitated. By April 1, 1929, there were already 
seventy industrial enterprises in which shock brigades were at work. 
Ideas spread like wildfire in the USSR. In December 1929 an All-Union 
Congress of Shock-Brigaders was held at Moscow, when it was reported 
that there were already 3(>0,000 of them in all parts of the country. This 
was confirmed by investigations made by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee (TSIK), which revealed no fewer than 1534 enterprises, having 
1,101,000 workers, among whom the new spirit had shown itself, and of 
whom 60 per cent had actually taken part in socialist competitions, and 
29 per cent w(ire definitely enrolled as members of shock brigades.**^ 

The activiti(5S of the shock-brigaders take a great variety of form, 
always with the (ionimon object of increasing output and diminishing 
cost. They work with furious intensity, shaming the other workers in 
the shop into putting more regularity and continuity into their efforts. 
They do not habitually exceed the normal factory day, except for the 
completion of special tasks, when a shock brigade may work continuously 

1 In riace of Profit, hy Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. 151-152, 155. 

^ E\trac-tod from article entitled “ ISocialiHt ConiyK'tition anti the Practice of Udarniki ” 
(in Rusyian), Matf rials annexed to lie.porl of TtSlK to the Ninth (Umfjress of Trade Unions, 
1932, pp. 22-2(>. The following staliBbcal tables were then giv'on : 

NiiTiiber ol Udarniki on March 1, 1930, in the principal trade unions : 


Trade Unions 

Number ot 
W orkers 

PerccntaRc 
of Udarniki 

Metal workers 

567,250 

60-0 

Paper „ 

26,342 

58-2 

Textile „ 

181,281 

48-8 

Uhemical „ 

29,641 i 

471 

Railway ,, 

206,752 

41-4 

Carpentei’H 

88,516 

41 0 

Building workers 

150,858 

380 
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all night. They do not usually receive or expect extra payment for their 
quite exceptional efforts, although on a piece-work basis their total 
earnings at the standard rates are naturally greater than those of the 
average workman. They find their reward in the public approval and 
the honours accorded to them, and in the special consideration frequently 
shown to them. They get the best chance of receiving theatre tickets or 
being sent on holiday excursions. In 1931 select companies of udarniki 
were given a cruise around European ports, and even to the Far East. 
Udarniki arc apt to be elected to the various representative soviets and 
committees. They often enjoy the amenity of a separate dining-room in 
the factory restaurant, sometimes with flowers on the table, electroplated 
spoons and forks, and special dainties.^ The student of social organisation 
wid not fail to appreciate the effect of such a movement, not only upon 
the psychology of the udarniki themselves but also upon that of the whole 
mass of the wage-earning class, which, besides being stimulated to a 
universal increase in production, is^ by the very approbation and honour 
that it gives to these exceptional members of its own community, uncon- 
sciously being educated in a higlier and nobler motive for work than 
merely the wage that it yields. The numbers enrolled in the shock 
brigades continued to grow rapidly. By January 1933 the editor of 
Izvcsiia could claim tliat in the vanguard of the labouring forces there 
was an “ army of thn'c million shock-brigaders who had become' insepar- 
able from the Five-Year Plan, inseparable from Bolshevism and the soviets, 


NumluT of Udarniki on January 1, 1932, in industry and railway trniisport, : 



Nuinb<*r ot 

N iimlxT of 


Workers 

rdiimiKi 



Industry 

5,040,600 

3,236,100 

Railw'ay Transport . 

1,253,300 

643,000 

i I'otal 

6,293,900 

3,879,100 


Aviuage porccntagc of Udarniki on January 1, 1932 : 

Amongst workmen . . . 04*2 

Amongst mom hors of the (\im- 

munist Party . . . 75-3 

Amongst momhors of (kmisomol-s 68-7 

^ Tn Home placos, wo aro told, “ the shook [brigade] workers grd. sj)(‘o,ial books entitling 
thorn to buy goods not available for ordinary workers, sometimoH at the faolory (soopora- 
tivo, and in tho largi^r eentros at spooial stores for their use. Also they do not hav(‘ to 
wait in line- to get their quota of staples, but are Horvod ahead of the e-rowd. On the 
collective farms and in tho lumber camps, where there is often a shortage of manufactured 
goods, tho best workers get the first chance at them ” (/a Place of Profit, by Harry F. 
Ward, 1933, p. 33). 

“ At the initiative of tho All-Union Central (louiicil of Trade Unions, the question was 
raised of according a preferential supply of goods to all shock-workers. During the first 
quarter of 1931, tho funds assigned for the supply of shock-brigaders amounted to about 
20-4 per cent of the total fund of workers’ supplies and in the fourth quart(‘r this hguro 
had risen to 39 per cent. 

“ It is a principle that those who fight in Jlolshevik manner for increased production 
should bo placed in tho best positions as regards supplies ” {Shvernik*« Speech in Ninth 
Congress of Trade Unions, 1933, p. 69), 
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because they were the sinew and bone of socialist construction. The 
udarniki, he concluded, represent the proletariat which is being remoulded 
in the process of the reconstruction of the world.’’ ^ 


Cost- Accounting Brigades 

A particular form of the shock brigade, called cost-accounting brigade, 
makes special use of the device of “ costing ”, in checking up the produc- 
tion of its own members, as a means of discovering in what way output 
may be increased and costs lessened. As already mentioned, this took 
its rise by the practice of a few udarniki in a Leningrad factory at the 
beginning of 1931, who found that a dissection of the labour time that 
they expended in the various stages of particular jobs enabled them to 
devise methods for considerably reducing the total labour cost. They 
described their experiment in Trud, the weekly journal of the AUCCTU, 
which made it the subject of successive articles. The idea was taken up 
with avidity by shock brigades all over the USSR. On February 1, 
1931,” reported the secretary of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUCCTU), “ wc could number only ten business accounting 
brigades in the USSR, comprising 130 persons. By April 1, 1932, their 
number had increased to 155,000, comprising about one and a half million 
workers. ... It was in Leningrad thjit the first initiative towards 
organising accounting brigades took its rise, and now no less than 70 per 
cent of the workers there are included in business accounting brigades. 
In tlie Moscow district there are 30,000 business accounting brigades, 
comprising about 400,000 workers. There are 25,000 business accounting 
brigades in the Ukraine, comprising 300,000 workers. . . . These figures 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact that the working class is creating new 
and higher forms of labour organisations, wliich make it possible to enlist 
even larger numbers of the working masses in the direct control of produc- 
tion. There is not a single branch of industry wliere business accounting 
brigades arc not developing as the basic form of socialist competition, as 
the most highly perfected form in which the labour of a given enterprise 
can be organised. . . . Business accounting brigades fully assure that the 
worker exercises due influence upon the course of production, and solve 
the problem of teaching millions of workers how to control the national 
economy. ... At the Dzerhzinsky Metallurgical Plant, in the Bessemer 
shop, where the work of the business accounting brigades has been 
excellent, 17 out of 22 business accounting brigades fulfilled their pro- 
gramme for January 1932 to the extent of 107 per cent, while the plant 
as a whole failed to fulfil its industrial programme. ... In some cases 
the cost-accounting brigades effected veritable triumphs of economy. In 
the asembling shop of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant one brigade contrived 
to reduce the amount of bad work turned out by five times more than was 
specified in the programme. They thus saved 3800 roubles in three 

1 Jzvestiaf January 1933. 
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months. Cases of workers being absent from work without due cause were 
totally eliminated ; and the number of workers was reduced from 72 to 
32 by giving one worker charge of 3-4 machines. . . . Volokitin's business 
accounting brigade in the ‘ lied Putilov ’ Works (Leningrad) fulfilled its 
allotted task in 775 hours, instead of the 924 hours provided for by the 
programme. Such a miscalculation on the part of the technical adminis- 
tration in estimating the time required for performing a definite task 
could never have been discovered had not socialist competition and its 
highest form — the business accounting brigade — developed a genuinely 
socialist attitude to labour on the part of the workers. . . . Calculations 
made by the members of the business accounting brigades of this shift 
have shown that, provided the stoppages are eliminated, it may be possible 
to increase the assignment of work so as to fulfil the industrial progr.amme 
by 150 per cent. Demin's brigade of roller hands in the Stalin Metallurgical 
Plant, after adopting business accounting, is now working with a gang of 
45 workers, instead of the 60 formerly employed. . . . With the active 
participation of business accounting brigades, the technological process in 
tlie screw shop of the ‘ Red Profinterii ' Plant has been reorganised, the 
result being a considerable increase in the productivity of labour, better 
organisation of control, and above all, a doing away with all absence of 
personal responsibility in the control of production, which is now registered 
for each separate machine." ^ “In March 1932, a numerously attended 
All-Union Congress of Business Accounting Brigades analysed tlie con- 
dition of this particular movement, revealed the obstacles that hindered 
its further development, and outlined a programme for the improvement 
in quality of the work of the brigades." ^ 

The social utility of these cost-accounting brigades has been freely 
recognised. “ In the struggle for the development of socialist competi- 
tion ", declared Shvernik, “ the initiative of the workers has taken various 
forms : social tugboats, chain brigades, brigades to fight for higher quality, 
brigades to reduce the cost of production. But the two forms of labour 
which have done most to raise socialist competition to a higher level are 
the counter-plans worked out by the individual shifts and the business 
accounting brigades." “ 

Naturally all these millions of udarniki are not all equally enthusiastic, 
or equally faithful to their undertaking to excel the ordinary worker in 
productive efficiency. But the slackers are watched and, in due course, 
reprimanded, warned and if necessary expelled.^ There is even some 
good to be got out of this dealing with the slackers. It is part of the 
social evolution of the idea, and not its least valuable part. “ The deter- 
mination to see that contracts are carried out means thdt the work(irs are 

^ Shvernik' s Speech in Ninth Trade Union CongrtftSy 1933, pp. 33-35. 

2 Hud. p. 37. ^ Ibid. p. 28. 

^ “ The worst thing about tho shock-brigade movement is that there are those who 
parade the thing, who make solemn assemblies and mutual gretdlngs, assurances and 
vows before one another, and nothing more ” {The Ccnnsomol — One Shock Brigade (in 
Russian), by the General Secretary of the Comsomols). 
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to be subjected to the same discipline of keeping one’s word that capitalism, 
in its best days, instilled in the traders and bankers. Also, when the 
kulak becomes transformed, he finds a new meaning for some of the habits 
which before made him a social enemy. In their changed form, they 
make him a valuable asset to the socialist cause. Truth -telling also 
becomes obligatory in a planned system, in order that the planner may 
not be deceived and misled.” ^ 


Subbotniki, or Volunlary Labourers 

The forerunner of shock brigades and socialist emulation was the 
practice of voluntary social work, undertaken gratuitously in order to 
achieve a particular object. It began during the civil war, in the form 
of subbotniki ”, or “ Saturday-ers ”, in which spontaneously formed 
groups of workers gave up their free time to toil in an emergency at some 
special task.^ The workers on the railway at Kazan first made this 
sacrifice of tlicir leisure, when Lenin publicly hailed their action as “ the 
great start ” of genuine communism. It rapidly became a regular practice 
among all sorts of workers, in olfices and institutions as well as in industrial 
establishments. Now “ every fall in Moscow a large part of the popula- 
tion turns out to help unload potatoes and vegetables, and again in the 
winter to dig tlie city out of a snowstorm which has stopped traffic 
The Moscow Daily News reported that a group of villages had organised 
subbotniki to construct the rough wooden furniture required for a school 
in which illiterates were being taught by volunteer teachers. An American 
lumber specialist writers that in an emergency in the woods, 120 men turned 
out and, by free work, did in four and a half hours what would ordinarily 
have taken those responsible for it eighty working days Whilst the 
huge tractor works in Kharkov were being constructed, mountains of 
rubbish accumulated all around the buildings ; and the inhabitants of 
the city made it a point of honour to clear it away, without diverting the 
regular staff from the building and equipping of the new plant that was 
so urgently required. Whole crowds assembled on their free days, and 
swarmed around the premises, eventually completing the entire task. On 
some afternoons, it was reported, it looked like a big holiday excursion 
getting off the tramcars, and it is estimated that from first to last the 

^ III Place of Profit, by Harry F.'Ward, 1933, p. 61. 

* “ In 1919, iho year of cold ami starvation, tho first communist ‘ subbotnik ’ was 
organised. Workers and Red Army men volunlecred to repair locomotives, to load 
wood, coni, etc., after their day’s work. When the civil war came to an end the workers 
organised ‘ subbotniks ’ to repair the factories. The miiKirs of the Donbas, standing up 
to the waist in water, starving, and freezing, puinpeil the water out of the pits that had 
boon flooded by the White Guards. In the years of reconstruction the enthusiasm of the 
workers found expression in a powerful movement of socialist competition and shock 
brigades. The correctness of Lenin’s thesis that the socialist order does not diminish 
initiative, but creates a large field for it, was proved by this movement. The socialist 
epoch has given birth to a new tyjie of men and women, to a new attitude towards labour ” 
{SocAalist lyidustry in the USSR Victorious (Moscow, 1931), pp. 22-23). See also p. 616. 

s In PUice of ' Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 113. 
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participants numbered at least thirty thousand. At Leningrad, the 
correspondent of a French newspaper was impressed by the crowd of 
volunteers whom ho saw helping to repave the streets. “ It was on the 
Ligovskaia in Leningrad, near the railway station, early in the summer, 
that I saw hundreds of men, women and children even, pulling the granite 
blocks up from the road. It was obvious that they could by no stretch 
of imagination have been navvies. Laughing crowds surrounded them 
and cheerfully urged them on. Girls who seemed more accustomed to 
typewriters were doing their best to pull up the heavy setts which were 
then passed from hand to hand. Men dressed as office-workers lent a 
hand too. And children also were loaded with their own small burdens. 
At intervals lorries would drive up with new reinforcements. . . . And 
all these improvised navvies had their hands protected with padded 
gloves. . . . That spectacle, unforgettable by me, is one of the most 
moving things I saw in the USSR, and I can vouch for it tluire wii,s no 
element of forced labour in all this. Only the noblest enthusiasm spurred 
on these workers to partake in a task, the rewards of which would accTiie 
to them later.” ^ The Lugansk locomotive works were made ready for 
opening in time only by the mass efforts of a voluntc^er army made up 
of every sort of worker in the town.^ The observer in the USSR runs 
up against this “ free work ” at unexpected points. A woman inter- 
])reter remarked that she was tired because, the night before, forty per 
cent of the Intourist staff had been sorting potatoes from 8 to 12 in a 
dirty, wet basement, as their free work. I asked why. “ They belorlp^ed 
to everybody and should not be wasted.” “ The same metliod is used 
(‘ven with the work of the children. In one small school they were asked, 
for their social work last spring, to sort potatoes for planting. Only five 
stuck to the job until evening. These had their names put on the red 
board and were*, given an order on the cooperatives for a pair of shocks.” ^ 
The outstanding case of the use of voluntary labour during 1933 
1934 was that of Metrostroi, the construction of the Moscow underground 
railway — a herculean adventure, pursued without faltering in times of 
food scarcity and intense domestic overcrowding, as a matter of “ glory 
and heroism ” by the ardent “ builders of the socialist state ”. In 
addition to the tens of thousands of workers regularly employed in this 
great engineering construction, more than two hundred thousand men 
and women of all ages, Party members and noii-Party alike, from prac- 
tically all the factories and offices of Moscow, volunteered their services 
on various free days during nine months from January 23, 1933, in order 
that the first twelve-mile section could be opened on the seventeenth 
anniversary of the October Revolution. These subbotniki included, on 
some days, such leading figures as L. M. Kaganovich, one of the principal 


^ Article M. D. Perret in Lc Travail (Paris), translat(‘d in Hoviei Culture for Feb- 
ruary 1934. 

^ Moscow Daily News^ August 27, 1933. 

® In Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 34. 
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secretaries of the Communist Party ; the officials and members of the 
Moscow city committee of the Party ; and the commander of the Moscow 
military zone, who was seen “ working all day in shaft No. 36-7 Nor 
was this voluntary labour limited to Moscow residents, or to the loading 
and discharging of materials, and the removal of mountains of earth. 
The workers in a great Leningrad machine shop undertook to give one 
free day a month to repairing gratuitously all the machines “ put out of 
service on Metrostroi The men in other factories pledged themselves 
voluntarily to see that all orders for Metrostroi were speeded up. “ The 
shock brigades of the Krasny Proletari Plant put all their energy into a 
drive for supplying Moscow with cars ready to run on the opening day. 
The graphs displaying the daily and weekly progress of Metrostroi were 
publicly shown, not only throughout Moscow but also in all the leading 
industrial centres. During the summer months the ‘ curve of results ’ 
swung steadily upward.” ^ The workers all over the USSR took pride in 
thinking that it was this “ devotion to the cause ” which guaranteed that 
the railway — superior to anything existing in Paris, London or New York 
— should be in operation as scheduled. 


A Universal Obligation 

What was begun by exceptionally zealous subbotniki has become 
gen(‘ralised as a social obligation incumbent on all good citizens. Every- 
body is now expected, as a matter of course, to undertake, in addition to 
the occuipation for which he receives a wage or a salary, some active social 
s(^rvice in his free time, the gratuitous and zealous performance of which 
is re(|uired by “ communist ethics ”, and enforced by the public opinion 
of his associates and neiglibours. Nor is this merely the one good deed 
a day ” that is expected from the English boy scouts. Quite apart from 
little acts of courtesy and kindliness, what is exj)ected from the good 
citizen in the USSR, and astonishingly widely rendered, is hard manual 
labour for hours at a stretch, in wluatever direction the work is, in the 
public interest, required. The Pioneers habitually spend long days in the 
harvest fields helping the members of the kolkhosi. Thousands of Com- 
somols turned out in 1931 to help in the repairing of the Moscow thorough- 
fares ; and they were prominent in 1933 among those who worked on 
the Moscow underground railway. Others, of all ages and occupations, 
regularly spend so many hours per week in teaching illiterate men and 
women to read and write. A large part of the routine work of municipal 

^ Soo the numcrouH descriptions of the voluntary workers on Metrostroi in Izvestia 
(Russian) and Moscow Daily News during the spring and summer of 1933. 

2 Shvcrnik, the secretary of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUeCTU), claims that “ The trade unions hav£ enlisted millions of volunteers in active 
service for the liquidation of illiteracy. During 1931, 80 ^ler cent of the 1,304,000 illiterate 
persons and 1,895,000 semi-literate persons were taught free of charge by these volunteers. 
In the trade union of the cotton-textile industry, where there are 22,958 illiterates, 17,085 
of those arc already being educated. The factories ‘ Communist Vanguard ‘ Krasny 
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administration in Moscow and Leningrad, such as sanitary inspection and 
the collection of local contributions which would be performed in England 
by a salaried municipal staff, is regularly done gratuitously in these (‘ities 
under the various municipal commissions, by fifty thousand or so volun- 
teers, as part of the ‘‘ free work ” which they feel it their duty to 
perform. 

This new obligation imposed by communist ethics, wh ilst never enforced 
by law, is not left altogether without sanction. The performance of some 
free work is expected from every citizen, though the choice of service is 
freely left to him. It is specifically a duty of the Party member, and of 
the candidate for membership, of the Comsomol and of the Pioneer. 
With all these, any non-performance may be remembered at the periodical 
“ cleansings ”, and is likely to be visited with reprimand, and, eventually, 
even with expulsion. It is definitel)^ required also of the trade unionist, 
and failure to perform it may be brought up against him when In^ is pro- 
posed for election to any soviet or trade union committee ; whilst it will 
militate against him in the allocation of holiday jouimeys to rest houses, 
and even of theatre tickets. Such social service is now being increasingly 
expected from the members of collective farms, and its non-performafic-e is 
remembered when there is any distribution of surpluses, or any allocation 
of favours. It has not escaped notice that the idea may be pushed too 
far. Official warnings have been given that the Pioneers must not be 
allowed to do too much manual work ; that the C^nnsomals had Ix^tter 
apply themselves to educational services rather than to industry, and 
that school teachers should preferably improve their own qualifications 
in their hours of leisure. 


An International Comparison 

It is interesting to recall, in this connection, the large amount of social 
work done in Great Britain and (apparently to a smaller extent) also in 
the United States,^ notably in the administration of charitable inst itutions, 
in the unpaid magistracy, and in serving on the committees of local 
authorities of all kinds. How does the voluntary work, in fnic time, in 
the USSR, compare with that so faithfully and disinterestedly performed 
in some other countries ? First of all, as to the relative extent of this 
participation in active social service. In western countries, this voluntary 
service is almost entirely confined to the middle and upper classes (apa,rt 
from the activists ” in trade union and friendly society work), probably 


Perekop ’ and ‘ Bolshevik and ilio Varzevsky Plant in Ivanovo dis'tTict. have achieved 
all round general literacy ” {Ninth Congress of Trade Unions, 1983, j). 84). 

^ It would he unfair not to mention also the persistent devotion to voluntary juiblic 
service in pre-revolutionary Russia, espcjcially after 1900 ; not so much by the anstocracjy 
or the wealthy, as by many of the inU41igcntsia, notably doctors, teachers of all grades, 
and those who worked in zemstvos. During the war, especially in its first years, there 
was also widespread voluntary service in connection with loans, supplies, medical 
aid, etc. 
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not enlisting in any country as many as one or two hundred thousands of 
active participants. In the USSR it is the recognised social obligation of 
many millions, all of them living on wages or exiguous salaries. In the 
western countries, it is done, very largely, as a matter of philanthropy, 
and it is not enforced by public opinion as a universal duty ; moreover the 
duty is done, usually, for the benefit of ‘‘ the poor In the USSR there 
is no thought of charity in the matter ; and personal service, which is 
expected from all in proportion to their faculties, is done for the com- 
munity as a whole. In the western countries, the social service, performed 
mainly by the small minority who have enjoyed exceptional educational 
advantages, almost always takes the form of voluntary participation in 
the exercise of authority ; in fact, in the function of governing, and prac- 
tically never in that of manual labour. In the USSR, on the other Land, 
the greater part of it is the performance of hard and monotonous manual 
labour, usually of tlie unskilled variety, in supplement of that of the 
regularly employed building or engineering operatives. Lastly, it is per- 
haj)s not unfair to say that, in the voluntary social service characteristic 
of the more public-spirited members of the upper and middle classes of the 
western world, there is the very smallest sense of fellowship with the masses 
of th(5 peoples whom the service is presumably intended to benefit. In the 
USSR a conscious fellowship is everything. 

Looking bac.k on the persistence and ever-increasing development of 
this voluntary gratijit.i>us labour, rendered during the past fifteeii years by 
literally millions of workers, it is impossible not to be impressed by its 
social significance. Lenin, who was not its originator, at once acclaimed 
its importance. Writing in 1919, he said that “ The communist ' sub- 
botniks ’ have an enormous historic.al importance, precisely because tliey 
demonstrate to us the class-conscious and voluntary initiative of tlie 
workers in increasing the productivity of labour ; in passing on to a, new 
labour discipline ; in creating socialist conditions of economy and of life. 
Labour productivity is, in the final analysis, the prime and most important 
factor in the triumph of the new social order. Capitalism has created a 
degree of labour productivity unknown to serfdom. Capitalism can be 
finally overthrown, and will be finally overthrown, by the fact that 
socialism will create a new and much higher productivity of labour. This 
is a very difficult matter, and will take a long time ; still, it has been 
started, and that is the main thing. If, in hungry Moscow, in the summer 
of 1919, hungry workers, who had gone through four hard years of 
imperialist war, and then through a year and a half of still harder civil 
war, could begin this great venture, what will be the further development 
when we shall have won the civil war and shall conquer the world 
Communism means a higher labour productivity, as compared with that 
of capitalism, on th& part of voluntary, conscious, united workers employ- 
ing progressive technique.” ^ 

^ Article by Lenin, 1919 : “ Excerpts from the Great Initiative Lenin and Stalin 
on Socialist Competition (Moscow, 1933), pp. 26-27. 
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• Public Honmir and Sha^ne 

For thousands of years, in practically all countries of high civilisation, 
the public award of honours has been found a powerful incentive to 
social service. At all times the soldier and the statesman — during the 
])ast century or so, also the explorer and the inventor, and even the 
scientist and the genius in literature and the arts — have been rewarded 
by specific manifestations of public honour and esteem. Tn the USSR 
this award of public honour to outstanding merit, wliich is made chiefly 
in respect of the performance of ‘‘ common ’’ labour, takes many forms. 
In the factory there are “ honour boards ” of one or other kind- recalling 
Robert Owen’s use of this very device at New' Lanark a century and a 
quarter ago — on which arc displayed the names of the workers who have 
excelled and the nature of their achievement. Tlie winning udarniki in 
socialist emulation may be called to the platform at a public meeting, amid 
the applause of the audience and the playing of the “ Internationale ”. 
On a higher level are the portraits of the heroes of labour that are painted 
for public exhibition, or the plaster statues designed to keep alive their 
renown in the local ‘‘ park of culture and rest ”. But honours are given 
also in forms common in the western world. Tlie scientist wliose work is 
appr(*ciated by his colleagues may be specially coopted into the Academy 
of Science. The successful writer, poet or dramatist will be honoured by 
public receptions, or gala performances or readings of liis works. There 
liave even been established, for the outstanding ]iero(‘s of labour and other 
social service, fiiialogues of the ordc^rs of chivalry, of which European 
monarcJiies and republics have long made use. 


The Soviet Orders of Merit 

Of these orders then' are now several. The Order of Lenin is awarded 
for exceptional public servi{;e, mainly in the fi(*ld of manual labour, 
notably to men or women who have distinguished tliemselves in leading 
their fellow- workers to the successful fulfilment of the First Five-Year 
Plan within four years. The Red Banner of Toil is awarded “ by special 
decision ” of the Central Executive Committee (TSllv) of the All-Union 
(Congress of Soviets, or of a federated republic, at the re(juest of the labour 
organisation, for outstanding service in the field of production, for scientific 
work, or for service to state or community. As a r u le, persons are reward ed 
with this rank who have 35 years of service, but in exceptional cases this 
condition may be waived. . . . The Red Banner of Toil entitles the owner 
to a fr(*e pass on Moscow trams, a pass to travel once a year to any j)oint 
in the USSR, and a pension of 30 roubles a year. Also it brings the 
regular pension nearer by adding so many years to the service record.^ 
Among all the millions of trade unionists, “ the best group ”, declared 
the General Secretary of the AUCCTU in 1933, was “ the group of Comrade 
1 In Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 81 . 
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Yanovsky, comprising 34 mill-cutters and drillers, of the Karl Marx plant 
in Leningrad. This group has been awarded the Order of the Eed 
Banner. . . . This group systematically overfulfilled its industrial and 
financial plan — 110 per cent in production and 119 per cent in productivity 
of labour. Bad work has been done away with altogether. This group 
has effected economies in metal to the value of 1336 roubles. Each mem- 
ber of the group has been awarded a bonus.” ^ There is also a third 
distinction, the Order of the Red Star. 

The completion, earlier than had been arranged for the construction 
programme, of the Baltic and White Sea Canal, was made the occasion of 
a special award of these distinctive orders as well as otlier honours. Thirty- 
one of the best workers received cither the Order of Lenin, the Order of 
the Red Banner or the Order of the Red Star. The award was all the more 
remarkable in that the 200,000 workers on this huge enterprise were al- 
most wholly made up either of convicted criminals or of political offenders, 
or of kulaks deported from the areas in which collective farms had been 
formed. The thirty-one selected for the highest honours included on the 
one hand, 6. C. Yagoda, the vice-president of the Ogpa, under whose 
direction the entire labour force had been assigned to the work ; L. I. 
Kogan, the chief of the canal construction ; and C. G. Eirin, the chief of 
the Labour correctioTi camp ”, and, on the other, a number of the ex- 
crirninals, wlio were held, by good services, to have expiated their dis- 
honourable past.^ 

Public Dishonoxir 

What/ is novel is the extensive use made of the incentive of organised 
pu])lic shaming of those who have fallen below the currently accepted 
standard of productive efficuency. This, too, recalls some of the devices 
of Robert Owen’s administration. Thus, the “ honourable mention ” of 
exceptional merit in the factory, is often balanced by the “ dishonourable 
mention ” in the wall -newspapers or on dishonour boards, of workers who 
have b(d/rayed their trust by drunkenness, unnecessary absenteeism or 
culpable negligence resulting in breakage, wastage or accident. Some- 
times such dishonourable workers are required ignominiously to seek their 
monthly pay at a separate place, perhaps shaped like a gigantic vodka 
bottle, covered with coloured posters denouncing the offence, and also 
the disadvantages of habits of drunkenness.^ 

^ Rhvernik’s sj)et'ch in Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 1933, p. 94. 

® At tho same time, nearly 60,000 perBons had their sentcncoa reduced ; over 12,200 
more were exempted from the operation of “ further measures of social defence ”, and 
another 500 wore restored to the rights of citizenship. (See Moscow Daily News during 
August 1933, especially the issues of 6th, 17th and 20th, and the Russian newspapers 
during that month.) 

® “ At Selmash I was stopped one day by a sign over the washroom : ‘ This is w^here 
the lazy hdlows smoke the machines away ’. Another day, on a blackboard in the plough 
shop wore three columns headed ‘ Drunkards ‘ Absentees ‘ Lazy fellows ’. Under- 
neath were tho names of the delinquents. They were caricatured — tho drunkard with a 
big bottle, and the absentee sleeping in bed, and the lazy man with his head tied up, 
pretending a toothache. The big scoreboard in tho harvesting machinery department 
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This deliberate shaming of delinquents is sometimes the spontaneous 
outcome of the public opinion of fellow- workers. One of the foreign 
mechanics has described some illustrative examples. “ Not long ago on 
the square near the dining-room at the Moscow (AMO) Auto Plant we 
observed a miniature graveyard consisting of six small coffins. On each 
was inscribed the name, date and machine broken by carelessness in the 
central machinery room. Naturally those responsible for this (;arelessncss 
were cured long before the factory paper carried pictures of the coffins with 
articles by the other workers in the department. They expressed their 
opinions in no mild terms of their fellow-workers who had caused this 
damage. Some of the workers in the tool and die room found caricatures 
of themselves on the dining-room door one sunny noon. One was depicted 
as a wage-hog with his hoof over his heart,, merrily chasing an elusive 
rouble which the wind kept blowing away. Another was pictured 
dreaming how he could spend his high w'ages, while a third was investing 
his in a whisky joint, a rouble at a time. Of course, those caricatured 
didn’t like it at all. But their fellow-workers had de.cid(‘d to keep their 
[>icturcs on public view until they have made good in the shop. Many 
workers on seating themselves in the dining-room takti a s])oon or fork 
and start pounding and yelling for service. One picture in the factory 
paper with some sharp comment stopped all competition for the “ Dining- 
itoom Spoon Band 

The “ wall-newspaper ”, which is seen displayed in a prominent place 
in practically every factory, institute or office in the USSII, is frequently 
used for the expression of popular judgments, not only on fellow^-workiTS, 
but also on foremen, technicians and the managers or directors themselves. 
The visitor is assured frequently by the workmen themselves tluit, how- 
eA'er much such criticisms or caricatures may be resented, their authors 
are never punished or victimised, even if the accusations are incorrect or 
unwarranted. They are, in fact, officially regarded as a form of “ self- 
criticism ”, which is, on the whole, socially beneficial in its eft'ect-s. It is, 
we think, characteristic that neither the pain sulfered by the individuals 
thus held up to public odium, nor the possible weak(‘ning of discipline 
when foremen and managers are publicly criticised by subordinate's, is 
allowed to stand in the way of an influence regarded as advantageous to 
the community as a whole, encouraged by occasional public exhibitions 


contained each man’s name and his record for fulfilling his q uota in thci plan ; for scrax), 
idleness and absences ; his classification as udarnik, and his premium. In front of t-ho 
plant a giant worker was pictured with an enormous hammer under the slogan : ‘ Sma»}i 
the drifting and careless, the false udamiki ’. The drunkards and slackcjrs have to got 
their pay at a special ‘ Black window \ whe^re they are jeered at by onlookc^rs. Sometimes 
the place for receipt of wages is a hole cut in the middle of an enormous black I Kittle. At 
Selmash it was the mouth of an enormous red-nosed drin ker, with a sign * At the Black 
Pay window all the lazy absentees, drunkards and snatchers will get their pay on (-iuch 
a date) To get it they had to mount stops and pass along a raised platform m full view. 
The children added to this publicity by coming into the factory and drawing caricatures 
of drunkards for the notice boards ” {In Place of Profit^hy Harry F. W ard, 1933, pp. 82-83). 

^ Article by J. Mullens in Moscow Daily News, January 3, 1933. 
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of chosen specimens of bad work, and even by the award of a banner to 
the establishment turning out the best issue of a wall-newspaper within 
the district or province. 

The wall-newspapers 'themselves, and the factory newspapers, or 
“ house organs ” into which they develop in large establishments, arc 
remarkable in their proletarian spontaneity. Unlike most, if not all, of 
the “ house organs ” of British or American industry, they arc not, in the 
USSR, so far as we have been able to ascertain, edited or managed, or in 
any way directed, by the management of the establishment ; nor yet 
confined to the topics or opinions that may be supposed to be agreeable 
to the management. They are officially recognised as organs of public 
opinion. “ At a recent conference of worker-correspondents of the 
October district of Moscow, about 500 worker- writers from factories of the 
district crowded the hall of the KUTV club to listen to and participate in 
tlic discussion. Competition for the red banner to be awarded to the 
b(ist factory paper in the district has been keen this year. The results of 
this competition — hundreds of printed and wall-papers — were proudly 
(jxhibited in the lobby of the club. These papers, some of them crude, 
partly hand-wTitten, are a lesson in soviet political economy. 

‘‘ The stiaiggle for fulfilling factory production plans is illustrated by 
photos of the best udarniks. Drawings of turtles and crabs illustrate the 
weakest de])arlnients, those that aie lagging behind. Biting satire lashes 
the bure.aucrat who refuses to heed the warnings of the paper. In one 
(uise a factory newspaper succeeded in forcing heads of departments to 
investigate evruy complaint as soon as it appeared in the factory paper. 
This happened in the Peter Alexeyev Textile Factory, where Director 
Sharonov issued an order to all heads of departments to this effect. Tire 
head of tlie factory control commission, Richagov, is personally res 2 X)nsible 
for carrying out this order. In all serious cases he must report to the 
dir(‘cf or the results of the investigations. 

The })ap(‘r of this factory is ‘ For Tempo and Quality ’. With 1390 
workers, the factory has one printed daily paper, two daily wall-papers 
and fifteen weekly wall-papers. During 1932 the printed daily received 
598 letters from the workers. It has 176 worker-correspondents. When a 
letter is received a copy of the complaint is sent to the Party secretary 
of the department with a definite date set for a reply. After investigation, 
the letter is printed and the bead of the department is expected to remedy 
the situation immediately and report the results to the paper. If he does 
not reply soon enough, a reminder is printed or a cartoon. Usually f he 
heads of departments do not wait to be reminded. In serious cases, the 
guilty ones are removed from the factory or even put on trial. 

“ In order to eliminate ‘ brak ’ [spoilage], the newspaper has introduced 
a diary among the weavers in which they mark down everything that 
interferes with their work. As a result of this diary all causes were 
removed ,‘ brak ’ eliminated, productivity increased and earnings as well. 
That is one of the many reasons why the workers are so active in their 
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factory press. Systematic educational work is carried on among the 
worker-correspondents in the factory, a special date set aside for their 
conferences. The other factory papers are carrying on similar work but 
not so successfully. The nearest competitor for the red banner, ‘ Regu- 
lator of the brake factory (Tormazovny Zavod) has 300 worker-corre- 
spondents, but is lagging behind in the figlit for better quality and 
educational work. The decision by the jury to award the banner "to the 
Peter Alexcyev Textile Factory was greeted with applause and the ‘ Inter- 
nationale ’ played by the band of one of the factories.” ^ 

The organisation of the incentive of public shame reaches its highest 
point in tlie “ comradely courts ” which exist in nearly all large factories, 
and to which, not the workers only, but also the management, submit a 
large proportion of the “ discipline cases ”, from which no community of 
individuals is free. A session of such a court in the gigantic PiPilov works 
in Jjeningrad is vividly described by a woman who was a participant.- 
Mhi find a more detailed account of the constitution, powers and working 
of these courts in a pamphlet by ‘‘ comrade Busin ” of the Kharkov 
Electro-Mechanical Factory (formerly AKA). 

These workers’ factory courts arose in the hard light against the 
former opportunist trade union leaders, who had declared that it was 
jmpossible for the trade union organisations to exercivS<‘, functions as a 
court. The courts are competent to deal with the following crises : 

“ A. Fight against everything which disturbs the normal develop- 
ment of socialist production : 

(1) Violation of workers’ disci])lino, coming late to work, idling, 
coming to work in an intoxicated condition, changing place of 
work without reason. 

(2) Systematic neglectful treatment of socialist property (machines, 
tools, etc.). 

(3) Turning out faulty work involving waste of material. 

B. Fight against the remnants of the old way of living. This 
includes : 

(1) Insult, slander or libel, assault not involving serious bodily injury. 

(2) Theft within the factory up to the value of 50 roubles, rowdyism, 
various kinds of unsocial acts, etc. 

(,3) Various actions which hinder the work of social organisations. 

“ How are tfie judges elected The judges are (dected in the depart- 
ments, with the a<*tive participation of the staff, after a t*areful examina- 
tion of the candidates. In our factory 381 judges have been elected. 
These consist of the best shock brigaders, with many years’ experieru^e in 
productive work. Among them are 80 women. They/ are divided into 
20 ' senates ’ with 20 chairmen and 51 deputy chairmen. 

“ Not only the judges and the parties to the dispute, but ev(uy worker 

^ Moscow Daily Neivs, May 29, 1933. 

Kitie Frau vrlcbt dan roten Alltag, by Lili Korbcjr (Berlin, 1932), tianslaled as TAfa in 
a Soviet Factory, 1933, pp. 132, 155-160. 

Y 
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in the works, has the right to be present at the proceedings and to express 
his opinion regarding the case being dealt with. Contrary to bourgeois 
(courts, applause or expressions of dissent on the part of the public, are 
not only not prohibited, but are desired. 

Here are a few typical cases : 

L., turner in the motor department I. Called to account for 
systematic loafing. When he saw how indignant his workmates were on 
account of his conduct, he declared that he realised how criminal was his 
conduct, and promised not to idle any more. The court ordered him to 
be placed on probation for six months. Since this sentence, L. has com- 
pletely changed. He has not loafed for a single minute, and already 
before the expiration of his period of probation he performed such good 
work as a shock brigader that he received a premium of 100 roubles. 

“ K., instructor, was accused of insulting and systematically pestering 
the working women. The sentence was the same as that in the case of L. 
To-day he is likewise one of the best shock-brigade workers. 

“ T., watchman in the factory. Accused of refusing to work and dis- 
organisational activity. He was let off witli a warning. He took this 
warning to heart, and under the influence of the class-conscious portion 
of the masses became another man. Six weeks later he was advanced to 
a better-paid position. 

St., a woman book-keeper, was likewise warned by the court on 
account of being continually late in coming to work. Shice then several 
months have passed, and St. has never been late. 

“ The worker Ch. was called to account for using insulting anti-somitic 
language t owards a waitress, a Jewess. The proceedings were attended 
by more than 300 workers, and became a passionate demonstration for 
the poli('.y of national freedom observed by the Soviet Power. With tears 
in liis eyes the worker Ch. acknowledged his fault. The court administered 
him a severe reproof. 

“A few statistics: In October 1932, the Workers’ Factory Court 
dealt with Gl cases, namely, 18 cases of idling, 7 cases of leaving the work- 
place during w^ork-time, 7 cases of stealing in the factory, (> of turning out 
bad work, (> of being asleep at work, 5 of insulting fellow-workers, 4 of 
systemati(ially coming late, 3 of falsifying the work records, 2 of rowdyism, 
one case of assault, one of anti-semitic attacks, and one of wrongful use 
of cooperative food ticket. 

'‘In 7 cases a coTiiradely warning was given ; in 37 cases a severe 
reprimand was administered, in 3 cases fines were imposed, the proceeds 
to be employed for social purposes ; in 3 cases the accused were placed 
on probation, in 2 cases the accused were expelled from the trade union, 
and in 9 cases the accused were immediately dismissed. 

“ The Factory Workers’ Courts were thoroughly reorganised in August, 
and the figlit for socialist discipline made the chief object of their work. 
The result was that the production and financial plan, which before August 
was fulfilled only up to 70 per cent, on a monthly average, rose to 75 per 
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cent in the month of August, and to 105 per cent in October, chiefly owing 
to the activity of the Factory Workers’ Courts. 

Of course these methods of bringing influence to bear on backward 
workers are not always effective. There arc still many cases in which the 
old habits and the unsocialist attitude to socialist work is so deeply rooted 
in the consciousness of the new workers, or in those sections of the factory 
staff which consist of declassed elements, that it is necessary to exert a 
' special pressure such as is provided in the new law against slacking.” ^ 
We can imagine nothing in which the soviet factory stands in sharper 
contrast with the British or American than the universal acceptaiUH^ by 
the workers, and the cordial adoption by the management, of this system 
of “ comradely courts ”, to which we recur in our Chapter XU. on “ The 
Good Life ”. 

Encouragement of Suggestions and Inventions by the Workers 

One of the new incentives adopted by Soviet Communism that is most 
difficult for capitalist enterprise to appreciate is the deliberate mass 
invitation of suggestions for industrial improvement, as well as actual 
inventions of novel methods and processes, by the rank and file of tlie 
workers.^ So extensive is the response to such encouragement in the 
IJSSK that it is open to the objection that the mere examination of these 
proposals, let alone any adequate investigation and experimental t(\sting 
of even the most plausible of them, necessarily involv(*s a considerable 
expenditure of time and thought by the management, and, occasionally, 
some confusion in the smooth running of each enterprise. The communist 
rejoinder to this objection — one actually expressed by more than one 
foreign expert in soviet service —is, first, that experience demonstrates the 
economic value of a very large number of the suggestions and inventions 
thus submitted. Not only in the USSR but also in capitalist countri(\s, it 
has r(‘peatedly been found that, whilst scicmtific dist-overies and inventions 
of the first order of importance have usually been made by scientists 
equipped by training as well as inspired by genius, many of the smalhr 
improvements in processes, notably in connection witk friction and the 
heating of moving parts, with the preventjon of waste, or with tricks of 
manual dexterity, unnoticed in the laboratories, have sprung from the 
practical experience of the workmen at the bench or the forge.^ But 

^ Inte.rnatio 7 uil Press Correspondence^ March 9, 1933. 

2 We do not forgot tho i)ractice, lattorly adopted by capitalist iindt^rtahings of excep- 
tional enlightenment, of putting up suggestion boxes, publicly inviting their own employees 
to submit suggestions for tho improvement of their own processes, and even promising 
to reward by money premiums suggestions that prove of value in increasing their own 
profits. This practice, whilst it may be quoU'd in support of tho wisdom of thi‘ Soviet 
Union’s encouragement of proletarian inventiveness, seems to us to lack the social valuo 
of the mass appeal. 

® An American workman cites a whole scries of minor improvements, all of them 
eliminating waste, that he has seen suggested, and many of them adopted. His comment 
is illuminating. “ Maybe in America 1 would pay no attention to the same waste as I see 
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however this may be, Soviet Communism finds an even greater social 
value in arousing, among the whole mass of manual workers, the desire to 
improve the processes of industry ; the urge to invent ; indeed, the mere 
consciousness of active participation in the intellectual side of the work of 
socialist construct ion. Even if the proletarian suggestions and inventions 
proved to be of slight economic value, communist statesmen would still 
hold it well worth while to evoke them, and to expend time and thought 
in considering them, for the sake of the psychological effect. To render 
the manual workers inventive, and desirous of improving processes, is one 
way, and as communists hold, a successful way, of making the sociid order 
genuinely democratic. The capitalist profit-maker may see no advantage 
in tliis ; but no economist of intelligence, who thinks it worth while to 
spend money on public health and universal education, can altogether 
reject the argunnuit. 

It is, however, clear that, apart altogether from the social value, there 
has resulted from this new incentive a great increase in tlu^ number of 
inventions and suggestions of which use lias been made. In 1933 the 
secretary of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 
declared that “ during 1930, in 57 syndicates under tlie contrcjl of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, 273,000 rationalisation suggestions 
were sent in by the workers ; and in 1931 the figure had risen to 542,000. 
The (icjonomy effected by the aj)])lication of these suggestions amounted 
during the first quartvT of 1931 to 5,000,000 roubles ; during the second 
(piarter to 6,247,000 roubh^s, and during the third quarter to 1 1,574,000 
roubles. . . . The First All-Union Congress of the Society of Inventors 
(VOlZ) undertook to save the country one billion roubles during 1932 by 
means of inventions and improvements, whereas the iirogrammi! drawn up 
by the Supreme Council of National Economy calls for only 300,000,000 
roubles of economy from inventions and improv(*.m(*nts tiiroughout our 
entire industry. . . . Our trade unions do not always take a sudiciently 
strong attitude in the struggle to have the workers’ suggestions put into 
effect, an<l to have bonuses awarded. They have thus failed to give an 

hero, bocaiise of ilu’s fact that 1 am not intcrostod in saving the cai)italists’ wraith. But in 
the land wIutc the workers rule and own everything, this waste of wealth hints me.” 
We quote some of Ins instances : “ AVc had our liihncating oil standing in a can with the 
lid ojien. It stood near tlie emery wheel wiiere tlie workers grind their tools, (nat from 
the emery wheel flew into the oil, whieh was afterwards used to lubricate tlie mai^hines. 
Instead of lubricating the bearings, this oil acted as a lapping compound. Surprise was 
expressed that the machines needed so much repairing. . . . The workers feeding (a 
costly coiUTcti' mixer) use the most ])rimitive method of e.irrying a fe\v shovi'l-loads of 
material on a board with four handles whieh requires two workers. A wheelbarrow 
could be us(‘d, reipiiriiig one w'orkor and holding three or four times as mueh material 
per load. ... As 1 w'alk out of iny house I see tw'o beams lying in the gutter almost 


covered with earth ... a six-ineh iron pipe . . . going to waste. . . . All kinds of iron 
junk rusting away . . . about 20 or 30 pieces of machines that look like small pumps 
covered with rust,. . . . Many piles of scrap imdal lying around. . . . All this metal 


should find its w^ny into a smelting maeliine. . . . Carelessness m the operation of machines 
is another form of waste. It is not uncommon to see an auto driver bounce over a hole 
in the road at full sfieed, or run up the side of a hill on high gear, or crash his gears when 
changing them” {Moscow Daily News, Septemhir 15, 1113,3). 
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incentive for the development of the rationalising movement among the 
broad masses of the working class/’ ^ 

The apparatus for encouraging suggestions of improvements and actual 
inventions in the USSR is varied and all-pervading. The importance, 
indeed, the positive social duty, of making suggestions and inventions is 
part of the teaching of school and college, part also of the special ijistruc- 
tion of Pioneers and Comsomols. It is repeatedly insisted on in the 
speeclies of statesmen, in the press, on the radio, and at the cinema. The 
preparation of the Five-Year Plan, and especially the drawing-up of 
counter-plans by the workers of particular establishments, is made the 
occasion of evoking suggestions for improvements literally by thonsaiuls.^ 
Occasionally a “ month’s drive ” for additional suggestions and inventions 
is proclaimed, when conferences of soviet olhcials, works repn^sental ives, 
d(U('gatos from local inventors’ societies and leading trade unionists r(‘port 
on the volume and character of tiic workers’ proposals, and on the action 
to be, taken to ensure their res])ectful considc^ration.'* A unique congress 
of “ collective farm inventors " specially interested in flax machinery, 
held in August 19.‘h‘h was honoured by the presenct^ of a member of the 
])residium of the Central Kxccutivc Committee of the, ItSFSR, who brought 
with him a letter of encoura-gennent from the pnvsident (Kalinin) of the 
USSR. Kalinin wrote that ‘‘ the village inventors were destined to e(piip 
the colleidive farmers with technical knowledge, unloose a wave of creat ive 
initiative, and stimulate tlie produ(‘tive forces of agricult ure to a.n unprece- 
dented degr(‘,e Approbation is given to }>roletai'ia,n invemtors by the 
trade unions, by fa(;tory committees at public meetings, and in th(‘, choice 
of (candidates for elecdive ollicvs. Frequent newspaper paragraphs keep 
the interest alive by s(cizing (every opportunity to ex])os(c any alleged lack 
of intccrcst by manag(cments or exp(‘rts in tln^se proletarian suggestions, 

^ Ninth (Umffrass of Trade Unums (Moscow, IU3H), pp. 44-45. 

^ Thus it was reported to tho Ninth 1Vado Union (^onpress that “ The, draA\ing-iij) of 
the, counter- filaii for the Urals-Kushas Combiiio was attended hy a niij^iity wav(i of workers’ 
iriitialivc, hy Uic spread of socialist coinjictition and shock- hn^ado work, and hy the ful- 
tilnient an<l ovcrfiillilnient of industrial plans. Tens of thousands of workers took part 
in discussions of the f)lan, in the work of tho planning groujis at the cntiirprises, in fii’oduc- 
tion conferences, eto. 

“ Ov'cr 5000 ratioTialisai ion suggestions were received in response to the sjiecial ‘ loan 
of woikcTs’ suggestions ’ (issued by the Urals Trade, Union (Council) and sonu^ of these 
suggestions effected an ciuinoiny of over one million roubles ” {Ninth Trade Union ComjreHSy 
Moscow, lOllIi, p. 43). 

^ At siKjh a confereneo in May 1933 tho chairman of the Central Committi^e of the 
All-Union Tnv'cntors’ Society (Vt)IZ) reported that “ hundreds of suggi^stitais ” made liy 
\NorkerH in f,he various great factories had not yet been considered for adoption. The 
Tcjiresentative of the AUCCTLI “ suggested that two or three public trials he, eoiulucted 
in large workers’ centres, liringing bureaucrats and suppressors of rationalisation sijgge,s- 
tioTis before a prosecutor ”. This was welcomed hy tho si'crctary 5f TSIK, who said tliat 
‘‘ methods of persuasion, pressure and forct* ” wouhl he used in future against any inten- 
tional holding up of proposals. It was refiorted that, in tho Leningrad district, 13S out 
of 700 })ostponed suggestions had now been adopted in the (dectric, a])f>aratus plant 
alone ; whilst at tho slioe factory 34 suggestions out of 83 had been jiut in practice ; and 
at another plant 61 suggestions {Mosco^n Daily News, May 27, 1933). 

* Moscow Daily News, September 3, 1933. 
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which the Workers and Peasants’ Inspection Commissions are urged to 
investigate and rectify. The Council of Labour and Defence (STO) has 
a standing commission (BRIZ), or Bureau of Workers’ Inventions, whose 
sole duty is the stimulation of inventiveness by careful consideration of 
the workers’ suggestions.^ Also financial encouragement is not lacking. 
In the aggregate a very large number of small premiums, together with 
some of considerable magnitude, arc awarded annually to those, mostly 
manual workers, but not altogether excluding scientific technicians and 
professors, who have made the most valuable suggestions or inventions. 
These premiums, of the total amount of which we can find no record or 
estimate, are given by all sorts of organisations, by trade unions and 
cooperative societies, by sovkhosi and kolkhosi, by trusts and particular 
enterprises, and occasionally even by People’s Commissars of the USSR or 
of the several republics. It is, perhaps, not the smallest part of the 
social value of this encouragement of workers’ inventiveness that it is 
not merely a governmental but a mass encouragement, in itself a remark- 
able feature of the new motivation of production. 


MuUifonnily in Employment 

We need hardly refute once more the strange assertion of there being 
in the USSR, b(;cause it is a collectivist state, only a single en^ployer of 
labour. The case is quite the contrary. The very multiformity to which 
Soviet Communism is addicted, in the organisation of wealth production 
and distribution as in other public matters, may be cited, if not as itself 
a new ijiceiitive, at least as a necessary condition of the fullest application 
of the new incentives that we have described. It is true that, apart 
from the nomadic tribes, and the surviving five or six millions of inde- 
pendeut peasant housc'fiolds, working very largely for self-subsistence, the 
greater part of the production and distribution of commodities is col- 
lectivised and community-owned. But this does not involve anything 
like uniformity of system or of organisation. There are several hundred 
USSR trusts and combines, and no one of them is exactly like the others. 
More diverse still are the thousands of separate enterprises, whether 
factories or institut(\s, mines or farms, oil-fields or power stations, which 
are independently conducted for their peculiar purposes, unassociated with 
any trust or combine, and responsible to one or other higher authority. 
There arc also village enterprises, rayon (district) enterprises, municipal 
enterprises, oblast (provincial) enterprises, enterprises of the several 

^ In order to relievo this Bureau of Workers’ Inventions, which is overwhelmed by 
tlic flood of proposals, it has recently boon ordered that, in particular industries, the work 
should bo done by the management. Thus, in the important Donbas area, “ brigadiers 
and chiefs of shafts and of mine administration will in future be responsible for the 
aoceptanee, approval and realisation of rationalisation suggestions and inventions ” made 
by coal workers and sptM-ialists. This was suggested by the All-Union Inventors’ Society 
(VOIZ) for all industries (Decree of April 8, 1933, of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, and Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR ; Moscow Daily News, 
July 11, 193*3). 
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constituent or autonomous republics, none of them identical in manage- 
ment or organisation with the corresponding enterprises directly subject 
to the People’s Commissars or Sovnarkom of the USSR. The trade unions 
and factory managements themselves now conduct quite extensive pro- 
ductive enterprises outside their primary occupations, in the shape of 
farms, dairies, piggeries, etc., for self-supply So also do many of the 
forty -odd -thousand cooperative societies, whose business now far exceeds 
mere distribution, and those productive undertakings differ markedly in 
system and organisation one from another. It is among these different 
employments, all of them separately taking on additional staff, that the 
individual worker, and notably the boy or girl leaving school, has the 
utmost possible freedom of choice. 

It is a condition alike of the free exercise of this choice of occupation 
and of the full play of various incentives, that, as we have ourselv(‘s found 
at various parts of the USSR, the tliousands of separate enij)loyers are 
actively competing with each other in their searcli for tliis or that kind of 
skilled worker, whilst each is habitually struggling against all the rest for 
an adequate supply of unskilled and even raw peasant labour. So 
injurious to production became this competition for workmen among 
employing agencies that it had to be specifically forbidden f)y gov(‘rnment 
decree, and superseded by regulated recruiting. Further action had to 
be taken to check the injurious habit, ingrained in the Russian worker, of 
waTidering from place to place, and from job to job, oftou on mere rumour 
that there was a better food supply or more liberal housing accommodation 
in some other place, at which he could rely on finding an unsatisfied 
demand for labour. This has indirectly been the incentive to all sorts of 
local and particular improvements in conditions, from higher standard 
rates in occupations found to be specially unpopular, and increased (;x- 
ponditure on housing in particular areas from which wandering is found to 
be more than usually persistent, up to a special provision of clubhouses 
and cinemas and free allotments for the coal-miners of the Donets Basin, in 
order to induce them to remain in the employment that they had cdioson. 

But this is far from completing the picture of multiformity and 
diversity that the USSR presents. An opening is found for special 
incentives for those who arc individually or jointly their own employers, 
necessarily differing from those operating on the wage-earners. These 
incentives are found, in great variety of development, among the manu- 
facturing associations of owner-producers (the incops), into which so many 
of the ancient handicraftsmen’s artels have been grouped. In agri- 
culture an analogous development has merged some twenty million peasant 
holdings into about a quarter of a million collective farms which, as we 
have seen, differ indefinitely among themselves in the degnjc of their 
collectivisation, from mere joint -tillage, through more or less elaborate 
artels, up to wholly communised associations whose memljers share (i(][ually 
in board and lodging as well as in work and product. There is even a 
survival of isolated individual production, and that not only among the 
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nomadic tribes and the independent peasantry. The twenty million 
families in the collective farms nearly all have their own individual garden 
plots, poultry runs, piggeries, beehives, cowsheds and what not. The 
Donets Basin coal-miners are not the only industrial workers who cultivate 
their own allotments. There are, in the wide spaces of the USSR, 
thousands of hunters and trappers and fishermen, who hunt and fish 
mainly for the subsistence of their families. There are still tens of 
thousands of individual handicraftsmen, unassociated in artels or incops, 
who produce by hand labour more or less artistic commodities of various 
kinds. Thus, there is an almost endless variety of kinds and methods and 
systems of production. In short, the characteristic feature of wealth pro- 
duction in the USSR, far from being identity of economic relation or 
industrial structure, is that of extreme* multiformity. 

This characteristic of multiformity, which is seen in nearly every 
department of soviet structure, is not an accidental development. Lenin, 
in his proj)osals and forecasts, more than once alludes to this very featTire 
of multiformity as a positive advantage in the socialist community, and 
specifically as enabling the utilisation of many incentives in evoking the 
utmost participation by difierent kinds of individuals. And this conc^ep- 
tion appears among the sovic'-t leaders of to-day. Shvernik, in his speech 
to the Ninth Trade Union Congress, quoted Lenin as deedaring that multi- 
formity is a guarantcic of vitality. It is a plc'dgc* that tlie single aim will 
be successfully achieved. The more varied, the better and the richer be 
the common exp(*rience, tlu» tru^'r and greater will be the achievements of 
socialism, the easier will be the prac.tical w^ork ; and only practical work 
will be able*, to evolve the best methods and means of struggle.” ^ 


The Practice of ScIf-CrUicism 

Nowhere in the world outside the USSR is there such a continuous 
vedume of pitil(\ss critic*, ism of every branch of government, every industrial 
enterprise and every cultural establishment. This perpetual campaign of 
exjiosure, whicdi finds ex2)ression in every public utterance of the heading 
statesmen, in every issue of the press, and in every trade union or coopera- 
tive meeting, is not only oilicially tolerated, but also deliberately instigated, 
as a powc^rful incentive to improvement, abke in direction and in exc'cu- 
tion.‘'^ Thus, the ])ublic speeches by Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovicdi and 

' Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, p. 30. 

® Spoakiiip on Socialist Emulation and Shock Brigades, in liis Report to the Barty 
Congress in 1933, Stalin said : “ First the Party developed wide self -criticism, conccuitrating 
the att<'ntion of the masses on the defects in our work of construction, the defects in our 
organisation and inst itutions. As early as the FifU'-cnth (^ingress, the necessity of develop- 
ing self-criticism was proclaimed. The Shakhty case, and the sahotago in various branches 
of industry, which revealed the lack of revolutionary scnsitivimess in individual sections 
of the Tarty, on the one hand, and the struggle with the kulaks and the defects in our 
village organisations which were revealed, on the other, gave a further stimulus to self- 
criticism. In its appeal of June 2, 1928, the Central Committee gave final shape to the 
campaign of self-criticism, calling U])on all forces of the Ihirty and the working class to 
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other soviet statesmen — in striking contrast with those of British, French 
or American statesmen — nearly always lead up to a tirade of criticism of 
some part of soviet administration. They usually begin with a glowing, 
and, as we may think, an optimistic account of the successful progress of 
tlie department or institution under discussion, of its remarkable achieve- 
ments and of the valuable services of those working in it towards the 
“ building of the socialist state This is rendered all the more alluring 
by a vision of the dismal failure of capitalism in Europe and America. 
But invariably the speaker descends presently to an outspoken criticism 
of the technical shortcomings of the particular enterprise, with a (h^tailed 
exposure of its ])artial or temporary failures, and often a scathing denuncia- 
tion of particular cases of slackness, or waste or other inelliciency, and 
similar criticism is invited from below. Ofiicial speakers will often blame 
conferences and congresses for their failure to criticise their own suj)eri()r 
councils and committees, as w^ell as their own officials, for theii' sliort- 
comings and their failures. Thus Shvernik, the secretary of the All- 
Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, in his concluding speech to the 
Ninth Trade Union Congress, complains that the congress itself had not 
criticised the mistakes made by the AUCCTU. “ In our \\ork there are 
still many weak spots, and it would have been quite right for the comrades 
to have criticised more energetically the work of the AUCCTU, central 
(‘ommittees, trade union councils, factory committees, and the lower 
representative trade union organisations. The basic defect of the discus- 
sion was the weakness of the criticism, especially of concrete criticism, 
which must be particularly emphasised here. We can reorganise our- 
selves quickly and properly only if our work is accompanied by the s(iverest 
criticism of our defects. This does not mean that we must engage, in 
self-flagellation. Nothing of the sort. I am speaking of proletarian 
self-criticism which must attend our work at every step. W(‘, are doing a 
great work ; we have a huge army of workers ; the work is becoming 
more and more complicated daily. Our shortcomings and mistakes must 
be revealed by us more quickly and more fully in order to remove success- 
fully by joint effort all the obstacles impeding our forward rnovenumt.” 

The newspapers, whether Pravda, IzDesi/ia or Trad on the one hand, 
or the local and specialist organs on the oth(‘-r, take a similar liiui in their 
editorials. But their principal contribution to “ self-criticism ” is the 
publication of a peri)etual stream of news items, partly from their ext(‘n- 
sive corps of village correspondents ”, describing partic-ular instances 
of inefficiency or wrong-doing by managers, officials or manual workers 


develop self-criticism ‘ from top to bottom and from the bottom to the top without 
respect of iierson. Condemning the Trotskyist criticism, which came from the other side 
of the barric:ad(‘S, and was iriUmdcd to discredit and weaken the Soviet Government, the 
Party proclaimed the task of self-criticisrn to be the merciless exfiosiirc of tlic weaknesses 
in our work in order to improve our construction ami strengthen the yoviet Government. 
It is well known that the call of the Party aroused the most lively response amongst the 
masses of the working class and the jieasantry ” {Lenin and Stalin on Socialist Competition, 
Moscow, 1933, pp. 39-40). 


y2 
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anywhere in the USSR. Sometimes there will be a statement (as in Pravda 
in August 1933) from a group of Leningrad workmen ”, appealing to 
their fellows to get rid of wastage of time now that they enjoy a seven 
hours’ day. ‘‘ The decisive and important task of the Second Five-Year 
Plan ”, the statement continues, “ is to increase labour productivity. But 
we must admit that in this endeavour we have left much undone. We 
are not utilising our time to a sufficient extent : we often waste working 
hours because of organisational inefficiencies in production, and also 
because we fail to hold ourselves to a code of strict labour discipline.” ^ 

These news items are naturally of different degrees of accuracy or 
authority. Sometimes they are little more than complaints of aggrieved 
citizens about official incivility or neglect ; or about the short supply or 
inferior quality of commodities. Sometimes they are reports of cases in 
the local courts of justice, or of proceedings of the local soviets. They 
afford just the kind of publicity to official shortcomings that is useful as a 
check on wrong-doing and as an incentive to improvement. But, as they 
leave out of view all the instances in which the officials are working to the 
public satisfaction, and also the successful achievements of the various 
institutions and enterprises, they do not present an accurate picture of 
the administration. Tliey are accordingly misused when they are 
uncritically made the basis of books attacking the Bolshevik Government. 
So abundant is this material that whole volumes have been published in 
foreign capitals by adversaries of Bolshevism, entirely made up of extracts 
from the “ official newspapers ”, proving, as it is claimed, the complete 
and liopeless failure of every branch of soviet administration.^ The “ wall 
newspapers ”, which we Ijave described as an institution of every soviet 
establishment, give; local and particular expression to this self-criticism ” 
in their caricatures, denunciations and jocular references about managers, 
foremen and workmen. There is similar unbridled expression in the trade 
union meetings and production conferences. 

The soviet faith in the value of “ self-criticism ” is shown by the 
publicity often given to the severe animadversions of foreign experts whose 
professional criticism has been specially invited. Wliat other government 
would give to the newspapers such a scathing revelation of technical 

^ AIoncow Daily News, August 23, 1933. 

Oup of tho workers at the Baltic Plant in Leningrad, writing for the same issue of 
Pravda, pleads for a “ solid working 'day “ There was a time ”, he says, “ when I 
myself as well as all my fellow- workers, strove to kill as much time as possible in a nine 
or ton hour day. Now, of (iourse, tho case is quite different. To kill time on the job at 
present is equivalent to theft — theft from your own self, from your comrades, and from 
the entire working class ” {ibid.). 

2 See, for instanoe, In the Land of Conimimisl Dictatorship, by A. V. Baikalov (1929) ; 
and La Pussie nuc, by Panait L.trati (1929), translated as Russia Unveiled (1932) ; as to 
whose perfidy see Russians Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1935, pp. 333-334. The recipe 
is easy . The author has only to take a year’s file of several soviet newspapers ; classify 
the extracts under a dozen or a score of headings ; and describe tho array of several 
hundred breakdowns and offences as a pictuie of the whole 170 millions of the USSR. 
What a revelation could bo made of the “ state of the nation ” of Great Britain or the 
United States by a similar analysis of, say, the popular Sunday newspapers 
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incompetence as is contained in the report of an American consulting 
engineer on the First Factory Building Trust, from which we copy the 
following extract ? “ In this trust each project is left to the discretion 

of the group designated to prepare it. Interchange of complete informa- 
tion with the field engineers is not arranged. The date for completion of 
the work program is vague. Knowledge of available equipment and 
material is lacking. Building plans are not obtained in time from the 
planning trusts. In some cases they are not obtained at all. Plans are 
not receiveil and studies arc begun, and in some cases completed, without 
accurate information. These studies, the work of weeks of time of several 
engineers, are then rendered useless. Conditions prevailing at the site 
are not discovered until elaborate plans for the work are made in ignorance 
of them. Technical councils held to pass upon these studies do not deserve 
their name. As many as 20 men are present, none familiar with the 
project or its detail problems. Economic studies are rarely presented 
and never investigated or checked. Strength calculations occasionally 
needed were never demonstrated. 

“ Actual examples of such disastrously inefficient work are illuminating. 
At Lubertsy a large lumber storage plant was planned. The construction 
of the storage platforms was dependent on the length of the timber to be 
stored. Information on th(‘. length of this lumber was never obtained. 
The storage platforms were designed, wasting thousands of roubles and 
badly needed material. Several attempts by the i,onsultant to find the 
lumber lengths were unavailing because of the lack of cooperation from 
other elements in the trust. 

A large grain distillery and an electric power station are under con- 
struction at Efremov. Thousands of cubic metres of excavation have to 
be dug, transported, and redistributed. A complete y)laii tor elaborate 
mechanical excavation and loaders was prepared, requiring weeks of time 
of several engineers. In the end it was discovered that horses and senayiers 
were available at the site. Only after I had discussed the project with 
the client's representative was it found that the excavation for the 
machinery foundation could be made at the same time as that for the 
building itself, saving considerably in time, cost of labour, and use of 
equipment. 

“ Complicated bricks and reinforced concrete design of the electric 
power station required plans of falsework and scaffolding. By request I 
developed these plans, and alternate designs were prepared by the trust’s 
design department. One of my most important drawings of the scaffolding 
was turned over to the head of the department. Thej-e it was lost, and 
could not be found for the tecdmical council. Nevertheless, I explained 
the methods proposed and they were favourably received by the majority 
and the client’s representative. The latter then informed tlui council that 
the job had complete scaffolds built and ready for use ! 

“ A critical factor in the construction schedule of the power station 
was the relative time of installation of the boilers. F they were to be 
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placed during erection of the building, special precautions would be 
required for several critical elements of the work. If they were to be 
placed after the structure itself was built, the clear space would simplify 
the work. The department planned all the work on the basis of the 
former arrangement, with elaborate and uneconomical methods for 
excavation, concrete transportation and truss erection. I learned from 
the client’s representative that the boilers would be placed later when the 
building was finished. The expensively prepared work program then 
had to be discarded as quite useless. 

‘‘ The grain bins of the distillery building presented a problem in form 
design for reinforced concrete. More than a month’s time was spent by 
the department in preparing these plans. 1 was also asked to prepare 
form designs for this purpose and concreting methods as well. Using 
original suspended forms, my designs showed a saving of 7000 roubles. 
These plans were approved by the majority of the technical council 
present. The Cliief Engineer had been absent practically the entire 
session and had not seen my design nor heard it explained. He rendered 
a hasty opinion that the design required skilled labour, which made it 
undesirable. The superficiality of this judgment was visible by one 
glance at the two methods, the department’s being very much rnort' com- 
plicated and difficult than mine. But it was then discovered that no 
steel and cement were available for the bins at all and that they would 
have to be built of wood. Thus the entire month’s work was wasted.” ^ 

In this reliance on ‘‘ self-criticism ”, the governing order (the Com- 
munist Party) does not spare its own members. These are, indeed, all 
subjected periodically to a peculiar and very efiective form of “ self- 
criticism ”, which forms the basis of tlie periodical examination or 
“ chistka ” that we have already described.- It is a fundamental con- 
dition of the Communist Party, which takes upon itself the function of 
public leadership, that its members sliould be held to a higher standard 
of personal conduct than is expected from the ordinary citizen. It is very 
largely by the instrument of self-criticism at the periodical purging of the 
Order, that this high standard is maintained. Every member (apart from 
the Politbureau of fewer than a dozen), from the highest to the lowest, 
has to stand up in open meeting, before the appointed commission of three 
or five well-tried members of long standing, together with a crowd of 
members and non-members alike, and make a full confession of his own 
failures and short-comings as a worker for Communism. He is required 
to recite the principal circumstances of his life, to describe the work that 
he has done for the cause, and what he is now doing ; and to state frankly 
and faithfully where he feels that he has fallen short. Then he has to 
answer the questions, often of a critical and even incriminating character 
concerning Ids public and private conduct, whether put by the commission, 
or by his fellow-members or colleagues, or by anyone in the meeting, 

^ Moscoio Daily News, November 15, 1932. 

^ Chapter V. in Part T., “ Tho Vocation of 1^'adcrship ”, 3 )p. 290-300. 
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which is open to the public, and may be reported in the press. The com- 
missioners then have to decide, subject to appeal to a higher tribunal, 
whether the person under examination is worthy to be continued as a 
member, or whether he should be reprimanded and suspended for a term, 
or reduced to the lower grade of candidate or sympathiser, or altogether 
expelled from the Party. ^ 


V niversal Measurement 

At this point there must be emphasised an indispensable requisite, of 
far-reaching social importance, for the smooth working and tlie continued 
success of the various incentives to production that Soviet (kmmiunism 
substitutes for the making of pecuniary profit by the individual eiitre- 
pieneur. To the experienced administrator it needs no demonstration 
that upon the practice of coercion and terrorism, as tiie principal factor, 
no efficient production can be established. Nor can it la^ maintained on 
wa-ges alone. Apart from the tiny minority of moral gcmiiises, num and 
women require, for long-continued efforts and sacrifices, sonu'.thing more 
than mere subsistence. Except in moments of exaltation, tlit^y ikhhI 
assurance that their work is worth wdiile. One of th(‘. ways in which this 
assurance can be given to tliem is the r(‘cognition, by tluir fellow-workers 
and neighbours, of their disinterested service. This is the social justifi(‘a- 
tion of the award of honours, to which we have already alluded. Jhiblic; 
honours, however, can only usefully be bestowed upon the best and most 
devmted workers. For the mass of men and women something can be 
done by systematic record of what they are individually producing. All 
this involves, as one of the corner-stones of socialist construction, an all- 
embracing system of measurement. 

It will be seen that many of the incentives that have descrila'd in 
this chapter themselv^es re([uirc systematic measurement and publicity. 
To take first the most elementary example, all systems of remuniTation 
by piece-work rates require the continuous accurate measurement, j)refer- 
ably by disinterested pi^rsons, of the amount of each work(U’’s output. 
The success of socialist emulation similarly depends on accurate and 
impartial measurement of the achievements of the several (‘omp(‘titors. 
The beneficial influence on the mass of workers of the performances of 
shock brigades and cost-accounting brigades — perhaps even tlie continued 
self-satisfaction of their own members — is absolutely dependent on the 

^ The student will recall the aiiaUigous yiroeeedings of soino of the reliy^ioiis orders 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth eentury. But their self-entieisrn and public 
examinations related only to their observance of the rites and performance of tlu! duties 
recyuired by the Deity and the Church. 

In the ptMJuliar communistie community of Oneida (New York State) in the nineteenth 
eentury, outspok(*n criticism of life and conduct, by all the members in meet ing assembled, 
of each of them in turn, was a regular instrument of discipline and training. But no non- 
members wore allowed to criticise, or to be present ; and the member under criticism, 
far from being expected to confess, was not permitted to speak {History of American 
Socialisms, by J. H. Noyes ; Philadcljihia, 1870). 
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exact and detailed recording of their results, and on the publicity accorded 
to them. Any successful application of the principle of “ Payment 
according to Social Value ’’ must necessarily be based on statistical 
demonstrations of the need for additional workers of particular kinds in 
order to achieve some social end. The effect of any grading of wages 
must equally be checked by statistics, in order to justify any change, or 
to warrant the continuance of the grading, or its adoption elsewhere. 
Even the allocation, by the Soviet Government, of labour force and raw 
materials to the construction of new capital works, rather than to the 
production in greater quantity of commodities for immediate consumption, 
demands considerable statistical measurement, and accurate comparison 
between the estimated costs of rival enterprises, if a reasonable decision 
between competing uses for the available capital resources is to be arrived 
at. The capitalist profit-maker, especially the entrepreneur on a small 
scale, may choose to dispense with measurement and to ignore statistics, 
content only with tlic net result in his profit and loss account. The small 
retail shopkeeper may even keep no accounts at all ; although that way 
bankruptcy lies, even if he is content when there is money left in the till 
after he has paid for his stock and all his current expenses, and fed his 
family out of it. 

It is interesting to trace, in the USSR, the gradual realisation of the 
imj)ortance of precise and accurate statistics of the working of every part 
of the social structure. The statistical apparatus of the USSR has, in 
fact, during the past decade*, become far and away the most extensive and 
the most comprehensive in the world. So vast are its operations, in the 
immense area with which it is concerned, that, whilst much has to be left 
unprinted, the mere* volume of the statistics periodically published appears 
to (ixcced that of the British Empire or the United States. And it is 
constantly increasing in magnitude and minuteness. In a recent speech 
by Molotov, the. president of the USSR Sovnarkom, he cmpliasised the 
importance of developing, what few governments have yet seriously under- 
taken, namely, universal “ cost accounting ” in every corporate under- 
taking.^ “The work of our economic organisations ”, he reminded the 
All-Union Congress of the Communist Party, “ develops in accordance 
with tlie national economic plan. On this basis, agi-eements are concluded 
between them at ])rices fixed by the state. At the same time, the Party 
demands the inculcation of cost accounting in economic practice — cost 

^ It may not bo neoos.sar}’’ or cl<isirable, where tlie capital outlay is found from ilio 
nation’s income, rather than from loans bearing interest, to debit the working account of 
each capital enterprise with the interest on its cost. But the omission so to debit each 
capital undertaking with the interest on its cost, deprives the government of a useful 
index of its economic net advantage relative to that of other capital undertakings. For 
this reason the British Cooperative Movement, especially in the vast enterprises of the 
English and Scottish Wholesale Societies, has rigidly adhered to the practice of actually 
charging each separate business undertaking with the full interest on its capital cost, 
even if this has been entirely found out of income, in order that the directors and members 
may have always before them this useful guide as to the relative profitableness of the 
several undertakings. The Soviet Government, whilst not troubling about the original 
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accounting, the enforcement of which should bring about greater initiative 
and a certain independence of the economic organisations, defining at the 
same time their exact responsibility for the fulfilment of the state tasks 
in accordance with agreements . Not every economic organisation succeeds 
at once in correctly carr 3 ring out these tasks as a whole. It often happens 
that cost accounting is reduced to mere formality with references to 
existing plans and contracts, while in practice the economic organisations 
sink to the level of merely employing methods of office work. On the 
other hand, sometimes cost accounting is interpreted too ‘ freely . 
Indeed, is it not a fact that we have cases in which those who direct trusts, 
cooperative organisations, factories, or soviet farms, sell their produce 
more profitably, upsetting the fixed prices, and fail to meet their obliga- 
tions to the state, taking in reality the unclean path of speculation '( And 
yet, the plan and the agreements and cost accounting, all of these are 
elements of Bolshevik economic policy, the realisation of which demands, 
of course, a Bolshevik attitude.” ^ 


The Itnprovemejit in Accounting 

The trend towards more complete and more specific statistical account- 
ing in the USSR — in supplement of all that has already been achieved — 
Avas described five years ago by a German critic. Herr Foiling in 19150 
pointed out that ‘‘ The whole organisation is making strenuous efforts, 
within the limits of the centralised, monopolistic, industrial and trading 
constitution, to provide opjiortimities for checking and comparing the 
returns of. all the business establishments, and by means of the data thus 
supplied to assess the returns from any particular concern ; exactly as in 
the case of private enterprise, which is here faithfully copied. The trusts, 
and individual concerns inside the larger trusts, prepare and publish 
balance-sheets just like joint-stock companies. The capital for which 
they are responsible has, since the currency reform, been approximately 
ascertained for the first time, despite the expropriation without compensa- 
tion of the previous owners, and the amounts transferred to the individual 
concerns by the state or arising from their own reserve funds are likewise 
added to this responsible capital. To ensure clarity in the balance-sheet, 
and to facilitate the comparison of results, no use is made of the oppor- 
tunity which presents itself of treating as written-off the new capital 

capital costs of undertakings dating from pre-war days, which may fairly bo held to have 
been long since wntten-off as depreciation, now holds each economic ent(;rpnse responsible 
for all new or additional capital invested in its undertakings, and for actual lepayment 
of loans, and payment of bank interest, with a system of accounting of groat strictness 
and complexity. (See the detailed article on “ Industry and Accounting in the USSR ”, 
by V. A. Diakonov, in Tlaruird Business Beviev\ for January 1933.) 

A calculus of tins kind is, of course, inappli(;ablc where the object and purpose of the 
enterprise is to jiroducc something pecuniarily “ invaluable ”, and (‘vrn immoasiirablo 
quantitatively ; such as the health and pleasure for which a jiark is provided ; or the 
education given by a school or college ; or tlie national security afforded liy an adequately 
mechanised defensive force. 

^ From the First to the Second Five-Year Flan (Moscow, 1933), p. 120. 
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created by taxes or by prices. An ordinary profit and loss account, as 
with private undertakings, is also prescribed. No provision is made for 
bad debts, for writing down doubtful assets, or for interest upon the 
credits to which the business has resorted, and which are, in fact, often 
granted free of interest. The profit realised, however, is distributed 
according to a uniform scale : 10 per cent is straightaway allocated to 
income tax and 3 per cent to the support of technical education. Of the 
balance, 10 per cent is assigned to a fund for improving the situation of 
the works, especially in respect of housing, 10 per cent is placed to reserve, 
and a similar amount to a further special fund ; whilst 52 per cent serves 
for the expansion of industry, that is, for the expansion in various ways 
of the special branch of industry to which the concern in question belongs. 
The remaining 40 to 45 per cent, after contributions to funds for scholar- 
ships, profit-sharing, bonuses, etc., goes as the real dividend to the revenue 
autliority, which for its part spends it within the limits of tlie budget 
upon the maintenance of industry generally. Thus, in the distribution of 
profits, tluTc is revealed a characteristic division between the interests of 
the individual concern, the individual branch of business, and the economic 
system as a whole.’’ ^ 

But it is not only for the purpose of avoiding eventual bankruptcy, 
or even for that of getting the best out of tlie working pojiulation, that a 
socialist t;ommunity must, perforce, have the most scientific system of 
accounting, and notably one more searching, more candid and more public 
than that with which the capitalist system contents itself. There is, in 
our opinion, another and an even more important reason why a socialist 
community may be expected to base all its operations of wealth produc- 
tion and distribution upon the corner-stone of the principle of what w(5 
liave called “ measurement and publicity ”. The ailoption of this prin- 
ciple in all industry affords, as ^^e see the matter, the only safe means of 
dispi'iising with th(‘ personal exercise of authorit y by one. man over another 
— by the manager ov(‘r all the factory persomud, by the foreman over his 
gang, by the insj)ector over the enterprises that he inspects. It is this 
personal exercise of authority that is everywhere resented by those sub- 
jected to it. When the criticism or blame is suggested or imj)lied by 
statist ie.s impartially arrived at upon objective measurement, presented 
by trained ex})erts unconnected with the pcrsofis actually wielding power over 
others, there may ])e annoyance, but there is no room for resentiiKuit. We 
may take as an t'xample the indej)endent audit of cash accounts and 
balances which has, within the past hundred years, become almost univer- 
sal in Great Britain. The independent auditor exercises no authority. 
He com(‘s in ; scrutinises the accounts ; makes his report, and then 
departs. He blames no one ; he reprimands no one ; he dismisses no 
one ; he merely states the facts. We foresee a time when the technical 
inspector will be an equally independent expert. We can imagine a 

^ The Expciiinent of }ioJ.^hc7'iiimy bv Arthur Foiling (Fiiiglish edition, 1930), pp. 105- 
106. 
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standing commission of independent statisticians and technicians called 
in to report successively on the working and results of each large enter- 
prise in turn, merely for the information of the government and the public. 
When the report is made, the directors and managers of tlie enterprise, 
together with the factory committees and the meetings of trade union 
members, the managements of other enterprises of the same kind, and 
even the other government departments, would be invited, before any 
jmhlicity was given to the report, to make their own observations upon it, 
inchiding the considerations which the investigating commission may be 
thought to have overlooked, and not at all excluding the further explana- 
tions that might show that substantial errors had been made. The 
reforms that the independent expert report had shown to be necessary 
could then be determined on by the appropriate superior authority, with 
the general support of public opinion, and (because they would bt*. divorced 
from any exercise of personal authority) with the least possible nvsentment 
or obstruction on the part of those who might think themselves aggri(iV(‘d 
hy the decision.^ To this advantage we recur in our Cljuptcu* XII. , “ Tlie 
Ciood Life ”, 


Communist Shortcomings and Achievements 

Wliat are we to think of tliis extensive array of incentive's, old and 
new, which Soviet Communism substitutes for the motive of profit-making 
on which the capitalist world relies for the direction of industry '( 


The Wasteful Costs of Incj peri cnee 

One shrewd friend, to whom the, draft of this chapter was submitted, 
was led to ask why, with so potent a set of incentives to ('fliehuK'.y, tJie 
industrial enterprises in the USSR, in comparison with thosti ot‘ wcNstern 
Europe and the ITnited States, still j)resented so genc'ial a picture of 
inefficiency ? The same question had already o(;curr(id to the presc'iit 
writers. The first answer is found in the unprece<lented low level of 
industrial aptitude in the mass of the population of the USSR, out of 
which, the new industrial community had to be constructed --tli(*ir 
illiteracy, their lack of acquaintance with machinery of any kind, their 
habitual unpunctuality and irregularity, the dirt and squalor in which 
they lived, with the consequent frequency of disease and disablement, 
their addiction to drunkenness and sloth, and many other (diara(;t(',ristics 
incompatible with any high degree of organisation and of any continuous 
industrial efficiency.^ In fact, a diplomatist of long exp(;rience among 
the peoples of eastern Europe confidently declared, on the inauguration 
of the First Five-Year Plan, that it was absolutely impossible to make, 

^ We may n'for to A C(ynstitution for the SocAalisi CommonwpaHh of Great Britain, by 
S. and B. Webb, 11)20, pp. 1 86-187, 195-199, 2:19, 269, 272, 281), 309, 328, 356. 

^ To cite only one authority for this adverse judgment, out of the many that might 
be given, see Rusfiian Characteristics, by E. B. Lanin (Dr. E J. Dillon), 1890, which we 
cite in Chapter X. in Part II. , “ The lleinakuig of Man 
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out of the peasants of the Russian steppe, any large-scale organisation of 
industry at all, and that to get out of such a mass anything like efficiency, 
even in a whole generation, was simply out of the question. It stands, 
we think, actually to the credit of the soviet system that, with something 
like twenty million raw peasants drawn into mass production on the 
largest scfile, there has been attained, in a single decade, even a moderate 
degree of average efficiency ; and that there should have already emerged 
a very satisfactory proportion of highly skilled mechanics and machine 
operators. 

To the present writers it seems that the industrial shortcomings of the 
Soviet Union are to be seen, less in the work of the individual operative 
than in the manner in wliich his labour is coordinated and directed in 
mass production. It happened, quite accidentally, that the first great 
industrial enterprise in the USSR that was visited by the present writers 
was the Molotov automobile factory at what was then Nizhni-Novgorod, 
which hfis since been named after the favourite soviet author Gorki. 
Aft(‘r a widely advertised opening of the factory on May 1 , 1932, the whole 
enterprise obstinately stuck ! The huge buildings, copied from Ford’s 
works at Detroit, were filled with expensive machinery. Tons of thousands 
of w^orkmen had been collected and placed upon the pay-roll. But the 
“ conveyor ” — the long belt on which the automobiles were to be assembled 
and from whicli they were to drop off, completed, at the rate of one every 
five or ten minutes — re/used to move. This was due to no inefliciency 
among the thousands of workers. The bed on which it rested had, in 
various placjcs, sagged owing to insecure foundations. The pretentious 
buildings of concrete and glass were open to the blasts of wdnd blowing 
loose sand into the machinery. And even if the conveyor could be made 
to move, there was nothing like a complete stock of the varied series of 
components which had to be succ^^ssivcly affixed one by one, as the great 
belt passed along. Yet without the presence, all day long, of every one 
of thes(^ com])onents no singlii automobile could be com]:)leted. After a 
whole morning’s inspection of the mess and muddle, and a tireless cross- 
examination of the officials, from the director and the local Party secretary, 
down to tlu^ humblest English or American mechanic who could be found, 
it w^as impossible to avoid the impression that the case was hopeless. No 
wonder the Riga correspondent of The Times reported that the works 
would never be reopened, and that the whole enterprise, in wffiich many 
millions of dollars had been sunk, would have to be abandoned ! 

A fortnight later the present writers were at Stalingrad, going over 
the great factory of tractors, which had been opened two years before. 
It was instructive to learn that it had had much the same experience as 
the Molotov factory at Gorki. After the official opening, the machinery 
stuck ! Everything seemed to be wrong. But the enterprise was not 
abandoned. Months ensued before even one tractor could be satisfactorily 
completed. A full yiuir elapsed before such tractors as were delivered 
could be regarded as anywhere near the standard of quality of the imported 
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article. Yet within two years of patient readjustment at Stalingrad, 144 
efficient tractors were dropping off the conveyor every twenty-four hours. 
It was therefore not surprising to learn subsequently that the Gorki factory 
was working equally well, and that by the end of 1934 it had actually 
delivered 85,000 motor cars and motor lorries. 

Less than two years later than at Gorki, a corresponding great factory 
for producing similar vehicles was opened at Kharkov. By this time 
the lesson had been learnt. The equipment and organisation of the 
Kharkov factory was made completely ready before the start was made. 
With no better workmen than those at Stalingrad and Gorki the conveyor 
worked from the beginning, and some tractors were finished on tlie opening 
day. Presently the output rose to a steady average of several hundreds 
per day, the number varying according to the degree of complication of 
the machines called for. 

A similar lesson was enforced in the vast constructions now working 
at the new city of Magnitogorsk. More than one serious explosion, or 
other fatal accident, occurred during the first year of oj)eration, due to the 
failure to prevent the mishandling of dangerous machines by in(;xperieii(‘,ed 
young workmen. These fatalities, essentially the result of bad organisa- 
tion of labour known to be wholly untrained, involved heavy r(‘,pair and 
replacement costs. But the experience was not wasted ; and Magnito- 
gorsk is already (1935) regularly turning out, without accidiuit or other 
check, a satisfactory output. 

The Bolshevik authorities arc fully aware that the inclliciency with 
which nearly all their industrial enterprises start, and the length of time 
taken to remedy patent deficiencies, is economically wasteful, and excess- 
ively costly. Stalin himself has publicly described both the soviet 
authorities’ blunders and their difficulties. “ We were ”, he said, “ faced 
with the dilemma : either to begin by teaching people in technical schools ; 
and to postpone for ten years the production and mass (‘xploitation of 
machines, while technically literate cadres would be trained in schools ; 
or to proceed immediately with the creation of machines and to develop 
their mass exploitation in the national economy, so as to teacli people 
technique ; [and] prepare cadres in the very process of production and 
exploitation of machines. We chose the second course. W(^ openly and 
deliberately agreed to the inevitable costs and extra expenditures involved 
in the shortage of technically prepared people capable of handling machines. 
True, no small number of machines was smashed during this time. But to 
make up for this we have gained what is most precious — tim(5 — and have 
created what is most valuable in economy— cadres. In three to four years 
we created cadres of technically literate people, both in the field of produc- 
tion of various machines (tractors, automobiles, tanks", airplanes, and so 
on), and in the field of their mass exploitation. What was accomplished 
in Europe in the course of decades, we succeeded in accomplishing, re uglily 
and in the main, in the course of three to four years. The costs and extra 
expenses, the breakage of machines and other losses, have been more than 
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compensated. . . . Men must be grown as carefully and attentively as a 
gardener grows a favourite fruit tree. To educate, to help grow, to offer 
a prospect, to promote in time, to transfer in time to another position if 
the man docs not manage his work, without waiting for him to fail com- 
pletely ; carefully to grow and train people ; correctly to distribute and 
organise them in production ; to organise wages so that they would 
strengthen the decisive links of production and prompt people on to higher 
skill — tliis is what we need in order to create a large army of industrial- 
technical cadres.” ^ 


The Inefficiency caused by Overlapjnng of Control 

There is, however, a more serious shortcoming in soviet industrial 
organisation, even when an enterprise gets fairly started, and when those 
concerned have acquired some technical experience. The very multi- 
formity that is otherwise so useful in tlie Soviet Union, often results in a 
wasteful disunity in direction, with noise aifd confusion in the workshops, 
much chattering and arguing, and sometimes repeating or undoing what 
has already been done. W(j insert a vivacious and lifelike^ description of 
a conversation in a railway train, in which these shortcomings of soviet 
industrial administration are commented on. This is taken from what is 
avowedly a work of fiction, not in itself evidence. But the present writers 
liavt^ several times heard much the same criticism from German engine(;rs 
returning from the USIsR. 

You have begun to do a great many things and to talk a great deal 
about the things you do,” said the foreign specialist. “ But we’ve been 
doing the same things very well for a very long time now, and we say 
nothing about them ; we can’t spare the time. . . . You collect people 
in different places so that they can do things, and then what happens ? 
Then every])ody bc'gins to hinder these poor people, to get in their way, 
and annoy them- and this happens in every single case. . . . The place 
where work is going on is the front, say. The people who are working are 
soldiers, for tlie tinn^ being, soldiers. The superintendent of the works is 
the commander, for the time being. The first question is — now that you 
have collcct(Ml j)eople together — how to give tliem good forage, good food, 
otherwise they will not be able to do the maximum of work. And what 
did 1 see ? lns])(Hdion of c.ooperativcs was going on everywhere, because 
all the cooperatives were sliort in their accoimts. Obviously it would be 
better to do things well at first, and well afterwards, instead of doing them 
badly at first and then liaving to have a general investigation afterwards. 
The second (piestion is, whom are the people to obey ? Where there are 
many masters there is no master. One poor worker does the work, and 
over liim there are eight or nine or even ten commanders : the engineer, 
the director, the workers’ committee, the secretary of the Party local, the 
workers’ control, the workers’ inspection, the factory inspector, the district 
^ Moscow Daily News, December 29, 1934. 
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executive committee, the workers’ press, visitors — and then the worker 
himself wants to be a commander and reports people to the Ogpu, and 
shouts and tries to make himself bigger than he is. One frightens another ; 
he frightens the next man ; work goes first this way and tlien that way ; 
everything goes wrong, and much more time and streiigt.h and money is 
spent than is necessary. IVe seen this ; I’ve heard it myself. There is 
one very good rule that says : If you want to command, you must first 
learn to obey. But here everyone wants to command and no one wants 
to obey.” ^ 

The reply made to this scathing criticism in the course of the same 
conversation in the train is, we tliink, illuminating. “ You liavo said 
tliat we were uneconomical, and wc were very wasteful in oiir attitude 
towards people and in the employment of their strength. . . . Some very 
eloquent facts have been produced showing how anyone who isn’t too lazy 
can visit a works and hinder people from working. He called the visitors 
— very aptly— tourists. But this is really a very new })rinciple — the 
principle of general education. AVc lose, it is true, in one way, but we 
gain in another. These millions of molecules that have been rais(^d and 
heated by us cannot study in schools. No Commissariat of Education 
could possibly cope with them. The Commissariat of Education has a 
huge budget, but even this is painfully small in comparison with our 
requirements. Now there is an extra expense — the education and 
enlightenment of the masses. We teach these mabses by this system of 
fre(* tourist excursions, and we ourselves are always learning from them, 
from their presence, their criticism, their demands. You say we are 
doing things that Europe does better, cheaper, cleaner n-nd quicker than 
us. Yes, Europe is making things - but we are by no 7yicaHs merely making 
Udngs ! That’s the whole point, and that’s what you don’t sec ; therein 
lies the new principle, therein lies the explanation ! ” 

“ Not doing things ? Then what is it you’re doing ? ” 

We’re doing planned things, my dear sir ! 8ce tla^ dirFcirence. It’s 
a tremendous difference. In every factory, every new construction that 
you visit, you can see things being done or worki^l out— plus a new 
society, plus the trade union, plus the training of adoles(;<‘nts, plus club 
work, plus production meetings, plus control, plus calculations, plus plan ! 
The thing plus plan comes from above, th() thing plus control- that’s 
from below. It s('ems to you that there are. scores of masters here . Y ou’re 
mistaken ; there are scores of fiictors, not masters. And the expansion 
of every single factor at the cost of another is part of a struggle for 
measures, for a system, a struggle for a new society. If when we examine 
a given segment, we discover an extra shoot wliich has entered a eindc* 
where it doesn’t belong, this shoot is the extra exp(ms(i for education. 
Thanks to this we are building up a new mechanism, making a new source 
of power available, setting up new landmarks. That is the new principle 

' “ Heard in the Train ”, from the novel Jlydrocrntral, by M. Shaginyan (Mosf;ow, 
19 . 34 ). 
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that you sought and did not find — an economic system minus private 
owners ! It isn’t that we have scores of masters, but scores of factors 
and people who represent them. An attractive world, and you visited it 
and did not notice this ! ” 


Where are the Captains of Industry ? 

The incentives ‘‘ in place of profit ” described in the foregoing pages, 
whether old ones remodelled, or new ones made practicable by planned 
production for community consumption, cannot, in themselves, produce 
a body of “ captains of industry ” able to supply the best possible organisa- 
tion of the masses of operatives which is required in production on a 
large scale. Unlike the motive of making profit, the soviet incentives 
act upon the entire mass of those engaged in the work. No participant 
altogether escapes their influence. Accordingly, these incentives, whilst 
they may momentarily exalt this or that hero of industry, create no 
separate class in the community. Moreover, though these stimuli usually 
bring some tangible additions to personal income, and increased creature 
comforts, they do not lead to the accumulation of private fortunes. They 
create, in industry, nothing like a virtual governing body of self-made 
millionaires, passing into an hereditary upper stratum of wealthy families. 

It may be said that, iust for this reason, the whole array of soviet 
incentives, whilst it may stimulate universal industry and vastly increase 
the productivity of labour, fails to evoke the industrial leadership which, 
in other countrit‘,s, is assumed to be the function of the capitalist entre- 
preneur or director, the improving landowner or stockbreeder, or the 
company promoter or financial magnate. This comment is largely 
justified. For leadership in industry, as in all public affairs, Soviet 
Communism relies, as a substitute for a capitalist class, not on the 
incentives that we have analys(^d, but on the peculiar Order that we 
have described in our chapter on “ The Vocation of Leadership namely 
the Communist Party, together with its probationers called candidates, 
and its junior branch of Comsomols. These extensive organisations, 
under their self-denying ordinance of individual poverty and implicit 
obedience to tlieir own corporations, have assumed the leadership of the 
community, to the well-being of which they undertake to devote their 
lives. Tt is they who, as a corporate body, formulate industrial, as all 
other policy, and decide both the General Plan and its execution in 
thousands of productive enterprises. It is one moiety of them who 
individually fill nearly all the directing and managerial positions, whether 
these arc reached by eh'ction from below, or by appointment from above. 
It is the other moiety of them, as individual wage-earners continuing to 
work at the bench or at the forge, on the farm or in the mine, whose 
personal character and public judgments insensibly direct the mass of 
fellow workers among whom they live. It is very largely they who man 
^ Chapter V. in Part T., “ Tlie Vocation of Leadership ”, pp. 262-32.3. 
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the shock brigades that set the pace ; they who are elected to trade 
union offices ; they who constitute the “ activists ” by whom the whole 
mass is set in motion. What are the incentives, “ in place of profit ”, 
that spur* the membership of this self-selected vocational Order to the 
zealous performance of their function of leadership, in which they show a 
devotion certainly not less than that of the capitalists of the western 
world ? We can only repeat our survey of the diversity of motives by 
which they are moved. There is the pleasure, or the persistent glow of 
satisfaction, which every person of ability and character feels in the 
successful exercise of his vocation ; none the less when tliis vocation is 
obviously and directly exercised in the service of the community than 
when it is in pursuit of liis own wealth, or, as wre may add, in the expression 
of his own personality in art, or in the promotion of his chosen branch of 
science. Scarcely distinguishable from this is the sense of aclucvement, 
which some may call the sense of success or the sense of power, in directing 
or influencing the actions of others. Further, the sustained emphasis on 
the application of science to every problem of society wdiich, as w^c shall 
describe in a subsequent chapter,^ is implicit in Marxism, is a pt^rpcq-ually 
recurring stimulus to intellectual curiosity and invention. Nor can we 
doubt — though communists vehemently disclaim it— that we have lierc 
something analogous to the feeling of the devotees of the old religions, 
who are irresistibly impelled to the performance of duty by influences 
which non-believers find unintelligible or merely mystical. 

But there is a furtlier factor in the maintenance of a high level of 
character, ability and zeal of this vocational Ordcu*. As we have described 
elsewhere, its entire membership is not only constantly watched from the 
centre, but also subjected, every three or four years, to a drastic purging, 
by which something like 20 or 30 per cent of the members are actually 
expelled from the Order, or relegated to the lower de.gree of candidates or 
sympathisers. Every member has thus to stand his trial ; make' confcis 
sion of his shortcomings, in private life as well as in public office ; and 
answer the accusations that will be publicly brouglit against him. This 
is not merely a deterrent to weaklings or wrongdoers. It has a gieat 
effect in keeping the whole Order always up to the mark, by continual 
elimination of those falling below its standard. 

This leadership in Soviet Communism differs essentially, in two all- 
important features, from that of the capitalist class in western nations. 
Its constant and deliberate purpose is not the enrichment of any indi- 
vidual, any family or any social class —not even the non-pecuniary 
advantage of individual, family or class — but exclusively the lasting benefit 
of the community as a whole. And the policy, which' from time to time 
it adopts and puts in operation with a view to securing the advantage of 
the whole community, is always one in which tlie entire Order, unlike 
any capitalist class, works together in unison to achieve the common 
end. 

1 Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”, pp. 761-817. 
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The Sicbstitute for Profit-making 

It is in the intimate combination of the array of incentives which 
Soviet Communism has known how to employ, and the peculiar organisa- 
tion by which leadership is provided — and not in the one without the 
other— that we find the working substitute both for the profit-making 
motive and for the class of capitalist directors of industry, neither of 
which is allowed in the USSR. What can be said of the results of this 
substitution ? Leaving aside any demonstration by statistics, which few 
people find convincing, we suggest that Soviet Communism has to its 
credit the undeniable economic and industrial recovery and advance of 
the USSR since 1921. From the lowest depths to which the country was 
reduced, after the Civil War and the Great Famine of 1921, the trans- 
formation in every branc.h of social life is unmistakable. This in itself 
affords no evidence that the recovery and advance have been actually 
caused by the new motivation or by the new leadership. It might con- 
ceivably have taken place in spite of them. But it is conclusive proof 
that the new leadership and the new motivation have not been incom- 
patible with the recovery and the advance. The Bolshevik experiment 
has, in the course of the past decade, demonstrated beyond all denial 
that neither the incentive of profit-making nor the existence of a capitalist 
class as the leaders and directors of industry is indispensable to wealth 
production on a colossfii scale, or to its continuous increase. Such a 
result is worth consideration in detail. 


Continuous Iniimtive and Risk-taking 

Tluue are two necessary c,onditions of advancing wealth-production 
which th(', western economists have continued to regard as belonging 
exclusively to a regime of the pursuit of individual riches, under the 
direct-ion of a relatively wealthy capitalist class. Under any other system, 
it was argued, and notably under any form of government ownership of 
industry, thcj’e could be no courageous initiative, and no venturesome 
incurring of risk in new developments. Without a wealthy class, in 
receipt of incomes substantially in excess of the capacity to consume, 
there could be, it was said, no such accumulation of capital as would 
permit of great new enterprises yielding only distant, and therefore 
necessarily uncertain, returns. Both these economic assumptions have 
been, we suggest, conclusively disproved by the past fiftt^-en years of USSR 
history. Far from showdng any lack of initiative, in great matters or in 
small ; far from any refusal to incur risks in new developments, Soviet 
Communism has proved to be, in all fields, almost wildly initiating. It 
has sliowm itself adventurous even to a fault in incurring risks. It has 
gone to tlie limit in sacrificing the present to the future. It has been 
experimenting restlessly, if not recklessly, in new developments in all 
directions. No student of the USSR can fail to be impressed by what 
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seems to be even excess in the desire for change and in the spirit of 
adventure, in industry, in science, in various forms of art and in social 
institutions, as compared even with the United States. 

With regard to the rate of creation of new capital by means of saving 
out of income, Soviet Communism has, in the past decade, left all tlie 
world behind. Most capitalist countries are content to “ save ” — that is, 
divt'rt to capital investment what might otherwise be immediately con- 
sumed in commodities and services — 2 or S per cent of tlie total national 
income. Great Britain, at its wealthiest time, just before the Great War, 
was saving as much as 9 or 10 per cent of the total national income. 
But the Soviet Union, during most of the years since 1927, has “ saved 
from the national income, and invested in new enterprises, and in works 
a ?ul machinery of the nature of capital, at least 20 per (‘-ent, and sometimes 
ixs much as HO per cent, of the total national income. In fact, under the 
h'adership of the Communist Party, the amount of sfiving ” (meaning 
allocation to capital investments instead of immediate consumption) has 
kept pace with the intellectual initiative. 

Tills is not to assert that Soviet Communism, witfiin little more than 
a deca,d(‘, has yet succeeded in raising the standard of life of its 170 millions 
of people from the appallingly low level of 1921 (to say nothing of the 
iinplumbed depths of tsarist poverty) to anything like the normal standard, 
tr/irn in employnfod, of the British or the American, the Swiss or the 
Sca,ndinavia.n people. What can be said with some confidenc.e is that 
tluTc is nothing in Hoviet Comimmism to warrant tin* assumption that a 
communist nation must always remain below the ]ev(‘l of aaiy c.a})italist 
community in the world. Yet, at the present time, there is, in the USSR, 
undoubtedly a relatively low level of industrial etiicicncy com{)ared with 
the best that tin; United Statics and Great Britain can show. In particular 
th(*n', is an unevenness of achievement, and not a few breakdowns in 
admin istratioj), which make it useful to analyse further the various 
participants in production. 


An Analysis of life Producers 

We may divdde the economic and political organisation of any society 
into three sections or layers, according to tlu' characiten* of their re.sj)ective 
functions. The smalhvst in magnitude, of these thrc'c sections, and some 
would say the most important, is that on wliich falls the task and the 
burden of intellectual leadership, whether in economic production, in 
national policy, or in cultural developments. The largest in magnitude, 
to which it lias been part of the cult of Marxism to attribute the greatest 
importance, is that of the mass of workers wliose life is sp(int in manual 
labour. Intermediate between these two sections there is a third ; an 
extensive and heterogeneous class, somewhat analogous to the non- 
commissioned officers, and to the staffs at the base or depot of a modern 
army ; or to the mass of routine clerical workers in the national and 
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municipal ofi&ces. This intermediate category includes all sorts of sub- 
ordinate deputy managers and routine executants ; foremen and inspec- 
tors ; secretaries/ clerks and shop assistants ; and men and women in 
sole charge of minor posts or distant offices. They are alike in no other 
f(iature than that of not being manual-working producers, and yet not 
being burdened with responsibility for policy, or required to come to any 
decision as to what should be the end or purpose of the particular function 
entrusted to them. 

Now, it is part of the peculiarity of Soviet Communism that these 
three sections or layers in the USSR do not to-day constitute distinct 
social classes, and least of all, hereditary classes. Whatever differences 
there may be in personal or family incomes — and such differences are far 
less than in any other country — these differences do not correspond with 
differences in heritage, rank, education, manners, or habits of life, or even 
with the pcarticular functions which the individuals fulfil. It is neverthe- 
less possible, we venture to suggest, to compare, with substantial general 
accuracy, the degrcic of success with which, in the USSR, each of the three 
sections or layers as a whole, exercises the social function ascribed to it. 

The first-named section or layer, that of the intellectual leaders of the 
community in policy and direction, appears to us, as a whole, to have 
shown consummate ability and a devotion beyond all praise. In both 
respects it is certainly not inferior to that of the corresponding group of 
persons in any other country, either in initiative and courage, in economic 
or social j)olicy, in the utilisation of the knowledge of expert specialists or 
in the direction and supreme management of the nation’s production and 
social life.*'^ In all tliese respects, we venture to say, the soviet statesmen 
are markedly superior to the common run of business men in England or 
America, intent on their narrow aim of making profit. 

The largest section or layer, that of the mass of the workers, mostly 
r(^cruited very recently from the peasantry, has reached, in a short time, 


^ SonK'limos it is irrosfKinsibilit.y of iho enormous numlier of secretaries that is com- 
plained of. Thus a novelist remarks of the present day : “1 must say, by the way, that 
secjri'taries arc the crying evil of our soviet cxisnuicc. Knormous power is centred 111 their 
hands, since they are the nearest intermediaries between ihe exec utives and the population, 
and are at the same time never held responsible for their actions. They arc the ‘ responsible^ 
jrresponsihles ’ or those irreplaceable people Avho cause to groan lioth 1 he government and 
the unfortunate public ” {Semi- Precious StoneSs by A. I. Voinova, London, 1931, p. 358). 

** Jt is, we think, of distinct advantage that none of those loaders in the USSR can 
he distracted from his work of leadership by great personal possessions in the form of 
luxurious mansions or steam yachts, or by coiisiiicuous exi>enditure on amusements or 
travel. The very concentration of their energies may encourage gigantic projects. This 
has been suggested in a clever novel : “1 knew that, in syiite of the most severe sobriety 
of our epoci), and perhaps because of the complete absence of anything fantastic in our 
life, one c-oiild in our couiitrv attain the confirmation of some fancifully magical plan far 
more quickly and painlessly than the confirmation ^»f, say, some small, ordiiiaiy project, 
conceived to cover the most crying needs of our industry.” “ Yes ”, 1 thought, crossing 
streets and going out of one crooked alley into another, “ we are accustomed to thinking 
on a large scale, in the plane of eternal, not temporary problems, and the swing of our 
life requires something gigantic. All else seems boring and tasteless ! ” {Semi-Precious 
Stones^ 1 ) 3 ^ A. I. V’oinova, London, 1034, p. 405). 
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considering the low level from which it etarted, a creditable degree of 
mechanical skill and factory discipline, though, for the most part, still 
falling short of that of the most highly skilled workers of the most advanced 
capitalist countries. This shortcoming, is, however, more than compen- 
sated for by the intense enthusiasm for production which Soviet Com- 
munism has known how to inspire in them. In no other country does 
the mass of the manual workers throw so much energy into an actual 
increase of the output of industry. In no other country Las trade 
unionism achieved so much in improving the processes of industry, 
diminishing waste of time or material, speeding up labour, and generally 
increasing the net productivity of each enterprise. We know of no 
working class, in any of the countries in which there has been no such 
(‘limination of the capitalist employer, that, taken as a whole, cooperates 
so cordially and so strenuously in wealth production as the industrial 
wage-earners of the USSR. 

It is with what we have called tiie intermediate section or layer*that 
Soviet Communism has so far achieved the least success. We venture the 
judgment that, taken as a whole, this section fixlls considerably below, in 
honesty and efficiency, both the leaders above and the mass of the wage- 
(*a,rncrs underneat li. This is what is sometimes expressed by the criticism 
that, in the USSR the policy, the project or the plan is always superior 
to the execution of it. The subordinate officials such as the inspectors, 
the rate-fixers and the foremen ; the cle.rks and shop assistants ; the 
chairmen of loc.al soviets and the directors and book keepers of collective 
farms ; the station-masters, train conductors and other leading transport 
workers ; the men and women in charge of small posts or distant offices 
taken as a whole, and with many honouralde exceptions- -have not y(^t 
a(;quired the habits of punctuality, honesty, regularity, exactiuiss aiid, 
jibov^e all, absolute fidelity to the trust necessarily placed in them, iij)f)n 
whi(*h the most successful administration depends. This is not a new 
complaint about the countries east of the Vistula. We believe that those 
who knew the Russia of twenty years ago recognise an improvement in 
these respects. Much may be hoped for when the children no\v at school 
have taken tlie places of their parents. But at present the human links 
between the policy-makers and the primary workers ar(^, as a whole, 
inferior in loyalty and efficiency both to the leaders and to the industrial 
wage-earners, and far behind tliose of Great Britain ; and it is to this 
deficiency that the patent defects of sovi(itiidministration are very largely 
to be attributed. 

We trace the continued shortcomings of this intermediate class to the 
failure of the soviet incentives to reach the particular occupations by 
which the whole class earns its living. To take certain cases as illus- 
tj'ative, the work of the salesman in a government retail shop or a coopera- 
tive store, or that of the station-master of a provincial railway depot, 
cannot easily be put on a piece-work basis. It cannot well come under 
the influence of “ socialist competition ”, or be made the subject either of 
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public honour or of public shame. There is even a ^reat difficulty in 
bringing such occupations within the sphere of stock-taking and audit. 
Their work cannot be accurately measured, and without exact measure- 
ment it cannot be made the subject of useful publicity. Inspection is a 
clumsy instrument, and one particularly difficult to use in so vast an area 
as the USSK. Moreover, in order to prevent collusion, who is to inspect 
the work of the inspectors ? It may be said, too, that there has bee.n an 
indisposition on the part of the members of the Communist Party, and 
of the Comsomols, to enhst in many of the occupations comprised in this 
intermediate section or layer. The enthusiastic young communist will 
throw himself vigorously into tlie manual labour of making tilings. He 
or she will go down into the mine, or voluntarily spend arduous days 
comph^ting the new Moscow underground railway. Male and female 
alike will, with equal enthusiasm, undertake a special mission involving 
hard .ship or danger. They will be happy and zealous in commanding even 
the smallest detachment on any service whatsoever. But tlu'.y dislike 
the function of trading, and the handling of goods, even when it is desig- 
nated the social service of the distribution of commodities. Far from 
seeking such a sheltered occupation as that of salesman in a cooperative 
store, or that of a clerk in the office of a government trust, (communist 
youth frequently refuses to recognise this as part of the nec(‘.ssary service 
of the community. I’his lowers the common level, in such occupations, 
of fidelity, zeal and efficiency. 

How have the headers tried to overcome the inertia, the lack of zeal, 
and in some cases the dishone.sty or th(^ active sabotage, of this interniediat(; 
layer in the organisation ol‘ Soviet Communism ? Lenin’s idiia was to 
cure these evils, which he summarised as ‘‘ bureaucracy ”, by bringing 
the common sense of the mass of the people to bear on evtu-y branch of 
administration. Under the system of “ workers’ and peasants’ iiisyjec- 
tion ” every office was periodh^ally visited, sometimes without notice, by 
a sort of jury, drawn from the common people, who insistcnl on having 
demonstrated to them the practical utility of every piece of red tape ”. 
Stalin, who was platted at the head of what became an extensive organisa- 
tion extending all over the USSR, fortified these indiscriminate juries of 
inspection by a staff of officials trained in administrative routine, wlio 
tactfully directed the juryman’s eyes to matters neediTig reform and put. 
into useful shape*, the jury’s criticism and suggestions. We have elsewhere 
described the extent to which this great organisation of “ workers’ and 
peasants’ inspection ” was thought to be effective and useful.^ After 
more than a decade it was, in 1933-1934, superseded by other devices. 
Whilst it had served to increase the feeling of participation and control 
among the workers at large, it was held to have very largely failed in 
changing the character of what we have styled the intermediate category. 
Moreover, it became recognised that, however valuable might be this 
irresponsible popular inspection, together with the perpetual inventiveness 
^ For the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection see Appendix VI. pp. 365-368 of Part I. 
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and discussion about the factory or office organisation to which the mass 
of workers were stirred, the whole thing added considerably to the work 
of the managers and directors, involved them in constant loss of valuable 
time, and definitely lowered the efficiency of the enterprise. Rykov 
brought this aspect of “ industrial democracy ’’ forcibly before the Fifteenth 
Party Congress. He quoted the protest of a manager interfered with in 
his duties by nine separate control commissions and committees of inspec- 
tion. He says : “ My time is wasted on reports, conference negotiations. 
The trade union organisations formed three factory councils, three organisa- 
tions for discussing production and three commissions for setting up 
standards and settling disputes. When 1 am to find time for my woi’k ? ” 
Finally this manager was haled before the secret police by “a childish 
whim of an official of the GPU who wished to show that he was a person 
of authority Rykov concludes : “ This wliole system of revision and 
control combined with a lack of personal responsibility is hardly calculated 
to ensure successful work. Our system is still centralised to a degree 
liased on mistrust of every minor link of the chain.” ^ 

The administrative expedient to which the Soviet (government was 
driv(m, with regard to a large part of the intermediate class — notably 
l)el/Weeii 1928 and 1931- -was that of punishment. Those detected in 
breach of trust or neglect of duty, those suspected of disaffi^ction or dis- 
loyalty, and even those in whose sphere of work there had occurred any 
glaring breakdown or failure from any cause whatever, were summarily 
removed from office, or relegated to less responsible and more disagreeable 
work. In many cases the offenders were severely dealt with by tlie Ogpu 
and sentenced to imprisonment or relegation to Siberia. In extreme 
cases, where “ countei- revolutionary ” activities such as sabotage have 
IxHUi proved or suspected, men have been summarily shot. In defence 
of til is policy of punishment, communists assert that it is just in this inter- 
iiK'diate category that a large proportion of the people who were opposed 
1 o the Bolshevik regime found refuge. Many of the offices and institutions 
swarmed Avith ex-officers, ex-professors, ex-employers, and others fornu^rly 
living on incomes derived from securities. Some of tlu'se, at least, 
nmiained permanently disaffected ; and even if, for the most part, they 
ceased actively to intrigue against the government, they continued to be 
(•entres of disloyalty, not- rcidly trying to fulfil their functions with any- 
thing beyond the very minimum of efficiency.^ But when this state of 
tilings is met by drastic and summary punishment, necessarily without 
meticulous regard to the degree of individual guilt, the matter is made 

^ Bu.sfiia by Sherwood Eddy, 1934, pp. 7-8. / 

® One of th(‘ir own colour haa admitted their offence. “ If we ignore for tlie moment ”, 
writes Boi is Jirulzkns, “ the self-accusations WTung from the morally or pliysically torturc'd 
mfelt’ctnals at tluur public trials, we can see that there is some truth m the complaints 
luatle a^^aiiisl tlicin. They were undeniably ho.stile to the existing regime. . . . They 
could not possibly connive at suc.b cruel measures. . . . O^he.y endeavoured to pat a brake, 
on these activities., relying for snpjiorl on the Right Wing's disaffection ” (Economic Planning 
in Sorirf Ru.s'on, l>y Boris Brutzkus, BKlfi, pj). 233-234). 
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worse rather than better. The universal fear of dismissal, if not of more 
severe punishment, is not an atmosphere in which there can be produced 
either fidelity in service or energy in its performance, and still less, 
intellectual initiative and inventiveness. The Soviet Government would 
do well to set on foot a scientific study of the effect, alike on opinion, on 
judgment and on will — and therefore upon administrative efficiency — of 
the emotion of fear. If the practical irremovability of the British civil 
servant has its drawbacks, it has at least the advantage that be can give 
his whole mind fearlessly to his function. It would be a serious drawback 
if it had to be accepted that the soviet technician, inspector or foreman 
must always be subject to the paralysis caused by the fear, not only of 
losing his job, but of exemplary punishment ; and punishment devised 
not to improve his character but merely to deter others from doing 
likewise ! ^ 

Some appreciation of these considerations seems to have penetrated 
to those responsible for soviet policy. In 1931, as we liave already men- 
tioned, Stalin took the opportunity, in his address entitled New Conditio7is 
— New Taslcs, to call for a new attitude towards “the old teelmical intelli- 
gentsia Very characteristically, Stalin began by justifying what he 
proposed to abandon. These people, he said, ])ad, during the past year 
or two become “ infected with the wrecking disease. In fact,” he 
declared, “ wrecking had become a sort of fashion ; while some of them 
directly engaged in wrecking activities, others abetted the wreckers; 
others wash(‘d their hands of them and maintained a position of neutrality, 
while others vacillated in their adherence between the soviet power and 
the wreckers. Of (;ours(^ the majority of the teclinical intelligentsia con- 
tinued to work more or less loyally.” But, at th^ present time, Stalin 
went on to say, tlie position had changed. Tlie Soviet Gov(U*iiment had 
demonstrated its strength. Tliere could be no longer any delusion as to 
its permaTiency. Tlie great majority of the intelligentsia were now work- 
ing loyally, and the few remaining wreckers had l)een driven underground. 
(Consequently, he d(*clared, “ it follows that we must change our policy 
towards the old technical intelligentsia. . . . It would be foolish and 
unwis(^ to regard almost every expert and engineer of the old scliools as an 
undetected criminal and wrecker. . . . Our task is to ckange our attitude 
towards the engineers and technicians of the old schools, to show them 
gri^ater attemtion and solicitTude, to display more boldness in inviting their 
cooperation. . . 

In 1933-1934 the whole apparatus of “ workers’ and peasants’ inspec- 
tion ” was, as we liave said, superseded by a new administrative device. 
Following the decision of the Seventeenth Party Congress, two new 
“ Control Commissions ” were establish^^d, one for the Party working 

^ To this subject of piiuLshnient and the scale of moral values whieh it entails wo 
shall return in C^liaptor XT., “ Science the Salvaiion of Mankind ”, and (Chapter XII., 
” The Good Life See also Chapter VIT., “ The Liquidation of the Landlord and 
the Capitalist ”, pp. 465-463 ; all these in Pari II. 

* New Conditions — Neir Tasks^ by Josef Stalin (Moscow, 1931), pp. 15-18. 
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directly under its Central Committee, and the other (for which the Party 
equally suggested the membership) for the USSR Sovnarkom, under 
whose directions it was to act. The special function of both commissions 
was systematically to “ check up ” the execution of all decisions and 
orders from the centre. Each commission was to appoint a staff of con- 
fidential officials who were systematically to compare what was actually 
done with what had been ordered to be done. The agents of tlie Party 
Control Commission would scrutinise the conduct and efficiency of Party 
members, whilst the agents of the Sovnarkom’ s Control Commission 
would consider specially the results themselves. By these means it was 
Imped to assess with greater accuracy and promptitude the manner in 
which every branch of administration was working, and to bring to bear 
oil all grades a strong incentive to improvement. It remains to bo seen 
what will bo the effect of this new apparatus upon what we Ic-ve called 
tlio intermediate category. 

To end this chapter on the communist incentives “ in place of profit ” 
we may be permitted to draw the student’s attention to its strangely 
ironic conclusion. The one striking superiority of the capitalist organisa- 
tion of industry over that of Soviet Communism is not found in the profit- 
makers’ control and direction of production and distribution, in such a 
way as to secure the most perfect satisfaction of the whole community’s 
needs or desires. Nor does any such superiority manifest itself in the 
capitalists’ capacity to evoke, from the mass of the manual workers, either 
tliat universal continuous participation in the work oi production, or that 
assiduity and inventiveness, which are both indispensable to the maximum 
output of the community as a whole. Alike in directing industry so as 
to satisfy the needs and desires of the entire community, and in obtaining 
Prom the whole mass of manual workers the utmost usciful participation 
in production, Soviet Communism bids fair actually to surpass the achieve- 
ment of profit-making capitalism. Yet, as we have suggested, there is 
one part of the structure of wealth-production in which the organisation 
of capitalist industry has so far shown itself superior in efficiency to that 
of Soviet Communism. This is in the zeal, honesty, punctuality and 
loyalty to be counted on in Great Britain and some other countries of 
western Europe in the large and heterogeneous category of salaried 
workers who fill the intermediate positions between tlie directors and 
controllers of policy on the one hand, and the manual workers engaged in 
direct prodm^tion on the other. It is in this middle section of the organisa- 
tion, comprising the clerical and accounting staffs, the foremen and over- 
seers who combine high craftsmanship with managcu-ial capacity, the 
chi(‘fs of railway depots and local repair shops, the train conductors, the 
multitude of store managers, shop assistants and cashiers — the human 
links between those few who plan and direct and the many who actually 
produce — that the capitalists’ industry at present shows its greatest 
superiority. It is owing to the manifest shortcomings of this intermediate 
section in the USSR that the aggregate results of soviet industry have 
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not been all that might have been expected ; that there has been in so 
many soviet enterprises such a terrifying wearing out and breaking of 
machinery, such a waste of material and components, and such an amount 
of production of inferior quality. In the industrial organisation of Great 
Britain, we venture to say, this intermediate section is markedly superior 
to the corresponding section in the USSR. And yet it is exactly this 
salaried “ lower middle class ” that has been, under modern capitalism, 
most assiduously excluded from the incentive of profit-making ! In the 
USSR, improvement in this intermediate section is looked for in quite a 
different direction. As Stalin said, “ man must be grown as carefully and 
attentively as a gardener grows a favourite fruit tree ”. In the following 
chapter we shall describe how strenuously and how systematically the 
Bolsheviks have tackled this problem of the “ remaking of man 



CHAPTER X 


THE REMAKING OF MAN 

In no direction does the purpose and policy of the Soviet Gov(‘rnment 
stand in sliarper contrast with the purpose and policy of any other 
administration than in its attitude towards the character and habits of 
the citizens at large. JMonarchs and parliaments, humane oligarchies and 
(‘iilightened democracies, have often desired the welfare of their sul)ji‘cts, 
and have even sometimes sought to shape tluir policy towards this end. 
But at best this has been more of a hope than a, purpose. The Soviet 
Government from the first made it a fundamental purpose of its policy 
not merely to benefit the people whom it served but actually to transform 
them.^ Far from believing that human nature could not be changed, 
Lenin and his colleagues thought that the principal obje(‘,t and duty of a 
government should be to change drastujally the human nature with which 
jt dealt. Rightly or wrongly, they ascribed the physical and mental 
characiteristics of th(‘ Russian people almost wholly to the infliancc^ of tlie 
(nviromnent in which, for so many generations, it had lived. They duly 
rc'cogjjised the influence of heredity. But they ludd that even the charac- 
teristics inherited gcuietically from tlie parents, and through them from 
all previous generations, are themselves, if not whollv at legist very largcdy, 
th(', results of t he successive environments to which their (‘lulless S(*ries of 
ancestors had been subject^ed. Even if further sc-icntitici investigation 
should ])rov(* indubitably that, most acquired charaxderistics an' not t rans- 
mitted by genc'tic inheritance, and if it should revc'al in ma,n somed/hing 
whicli is (Uirtainly not the accumulated result of past environment, how- 
ever n'lnote, this would not lessc'ii the importance of jiroviding new 
environmental conditions which would be jiotent in ('fleeting in ea.ch 
generation the Jurtlujr improvement, that was (h'sin'd. Ch'arly t.here is a 
social lu'ritage as well as a physical one. Every child is certainly to no 
small degree moulded by the material and nu'utal conditions of the 
])arental home ; and, through these*, by the sti’iicturc aaul working of tluj 
soci(*ty within which infancy and childhood, adolescence* and manhood 
are passed. Not without rc^ason therefore did the Bolsheviks hold that, 
among all the environ me nta,l emulitions which go to the shaping of man, 
those created by social institutions are alikti the most ])otent and the most 
easily transformed. ]t was for this ultimate reason that L('aiin’s Govern- 
ment undertook the liquidation of the landlord and the ca])italist, and 
replac.ed profit-making by community service as the mahispring of wcialth 
prodiKition." It was with this object that the Soviet Gov(*rnment has 

^ The foll()v\'ing slogan of the Moscow Sj)ort,.s (Hubs is significant : ‘‘ We are not only 
rebuilding human society on an eeonomie basis : wc arc mending the human race on 
■seientilic prineijit's ”. 

^ See (Hiaptcr VII. in Part II., “ The Liquidation of the Landlord and the (Capitalist ”, 
pp. 438-494. 
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transformed both industry and agriculture into what we have called 
‘‘ Planned Production for Community Consumption This creation of 
a new environment is what is sought in the establishment of a “ classless ” 
society in which every person would be equally free from exploitation ”, 
and every child equally enabled to develop whatever ability it possessed, 
in a service of the community effectively open, on equal terms, to both 
sexes and all races. Finally, the same object and purpose is to be seen 
in the determined concentration of all the energies of the community 
upon the universal improvement of the social conditions of each successive 
generation during this life, to the complete exclusion of any “ other- 
worldliness ”, and of any diversion by what is regarded as a mythical 
supernaturalism for which science can find no warrant. 

Why have other governments, in Europe or America, not had a like 
devouring eagerness and persistent purpose for the deliberate raising of 
their peoples to a higher level ? A thousand years ago, in tlie age of 
faith, man’s improvement was regarded as the function, not of the civil 
government, but of the Christian Church. The rise of national govern- 
ments, and the Protestant Reformation, combined to make the state 
machinery essentially worldly. Whilst remaining professedly Christian, 
it became more and more governed in its policy and purpose by an indi- 
vidualism which left a free hand to profit-making capitalism. In the 
eighteenth century, under the influence of Rousseau, it came to be thought 
that government, far fiom having as its function the improvement of 
man, was in itself an evil influence — to be as far as possible limited in its 
interference with the freedom of the individual. From this creed nine- 
teenth-century liberalism deduced the idea that it was positively wrong 
for the government to retain any organic connection with religion, or to 
encroach on tJic domain of the church or churches, which included the 
whole conception of “ a good life ” in obedience to the commands of an 
omnipotent d(uty. With the decay, over a large part of Europe and 
America, of belief in any superiiaturalism, the bottom has dropped out ” 
of the code of behaviour which the churches had formulated. 

It is a distinctive feature of Soviet Communism that the organised 
society which it establishes deliberately and avowedly assumes the func- 
tion of promoting, among all its participants, what it conceives to be 
‘‘ the good life ” ; a life to be spent, not in the worship of a mythical deity, 
or in preparation for some future existence, but, during each successive 
generation, in the promotion of the well-being of the whole community of 
men. For the worship of God Soviet Communism substitutes the service 
of man. Man, after centuries of oppression a poor image of what he 
might be, has accordingly to be remade, and a new civilisation established. 

One of the puzzle-questions for the historians of society is how new 
civilisations arise. Do the successive new species of social institutions, 
exhibiting new relations between man and man, changed processes of 

^ See Chapter VIII. in Part II., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, 
pp. 496-668. 
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production, a fresh destination of property, a novel conception of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the universe, and a new code of conduct, spring 
directly from the highest of existing civilisations, or from more primitive 
types, less differentiated, less minutely elaborated, and less stabilised in 
structure and function ? Without doubt Soviet Communism, for good 
or for evil, sprang from a low type of society, if we judge it by the standards 
ol western civilisation — its masses illiterate, superstitious, exceptionally 
diseased, and in places actually barbarous ; its governing classes, largely 
of foreign origin, degenerate, and in more than one sense corrupt ; with a 
political constitution hopelessly inefficient and obsolete. Here is a suc- 
cinct account of Tsarist Russia in 1917 when Lenin assumed office, by a 
cosmopolitan observer,^ whom we take leave to characterise as cpiite the 
])est informed of all whose books are on record ; and one at that time 
contemptuous of Bolshevism, and all the more to be trusted, as without 
partiality for that crecf], in that the October Revolution had swept away 
his savings. Dr. E. J. Dillon, after describing the extreme heterogeneity 
of race and religion among the inhabitants of Tsarist Russia,, continued 
ijs follows : 

“ Turning from the nationalities to the bulk of the Russian people — 

agricultural population — one was struck with the circumstance that 
it. was mediaeval in its institutions, Asiatic in its strivings and prehistoric 
in its conceptions of life. The peasants believed that tlie Japanese had 
won the Manchurian campaign by assuming the form of mi(uob('s, gidtiiig 
into the boots of the Russian soldiers, biting their legs, and bringing about 
their death. Wlien there was an epidemic in a distri(;t they often killed 
lh<‘ doctors ‘ for poisoning the wells and spreading the disease^ They 
still burn witches with delight, disinter the dead to lay a ghost, strip 
iiufaithful wives stark naked, tie them to carts and whip them through the 
village. It is fair, therefore, to say that the h‘,vel of culture of the 
fx'asantry, in whose name Russia is now being ruined, is considerably 
lower than that of Western Europe. And when the only restraints that 


^ Dr. Emile Joseph Dillon (horn in 1856 in England, the son of an Irish fat-luT and 
English mother ; educated at French and German universities) ; lived in Hussia from 
1S77 to 1914, and revisited the country in 1918 and 1929 ; was a sludent and afterwards 
a professor at Russian universities, long editor of a Russian nt^wspaper, trn,v(*lling exten- 
sively during his nearly forty years’ stay , knowing many languages, anrl jicrsonally 
acquainted with almost every jihasp of Rusisan life, from ministers of slaUi, the nobility 
and the l)urt*aii(!raey, through sneet‘ssive generations of revolutionaries, down to the 
artisan and the peasant. He was for nearly thirty years a consumraatx^ “ fori^ign i;oitc- 
spondent ” of British and other newspapers, and author of many books in Russian and 
otlier languages. The student shoiihl eoniyiare his throe liooks on Russia, spread over 
thirty-nine years. In 1890 ho published (as E. B. Lanin) Rvfisian ChciraHcristir,^ (001 pfi.), 
a penetrating analysis wliich tlio ex-minister Milyukov once declared to he the most 
accurate description of the Russian peoyJe. In 1918, on viewing the situation jiisl. afte.r 
ilu* Bolshevik assiimjifion of office, he published under his owm name Thp, KclrpHP of Rufinia 
(420 pp.), in which, altogidlicr disbolw'ving in the Bolsheviks, ho expressed his di^tpair. 
In 1929, he came again, and published Russia To-day and To-morrov^ (838 pp.), bearing 
eloquent testimony to an immense imiDrovemcnt in almost every respect. He was so much 
impressed that ho was intending to revisit Russia, when he unfortunately fell ill, dying at 
Barcelona in 1933. 
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keep such a multitude in order are suddenly removed the consequences to 
the community arc bound to be catastrophic. The peasantry, like the 
intelligentsia, is wanting in the social sense that endows a race with 
cohesiveness, solidity and political unity. Between the people and 
anarchism for generations there stood the frail partition formed by its 
primitive ideas of God and the Tsar ; and since the Manchurian campaign 
these were rapidly melting away. . . . Too often the Iliissian peasant 
dwells in a hovel more filthy than a sty, more noxious than a phosphoric 
match factory. He goes to bed at six and even at five o’clock in the 
wint(M', bcjcause he cannot aflord money to buy petroleum enough for 
artificial ligiit. He has no meat, no eggs, no butter, no milk, often no 
cabbage, and lives mainly on bla(;k bread and potatoes. Lives ? He 
starves on an insuilicient quantity of them. At this moment [1917] 
there ar(i nuimuous peasants in Bessarabia who for lack of that stable 
food an^ dyijig of hunger. At this moment in White Eussia, after the 
departur(i of the r(‘s<u’ves for the seat of war, then^ arc many households 
in which not evem a ])oimd of rye corn is left for the support of the families 
who hav(‘ lost tlicir l)rca,d-winncus. And yet those sta,rving mem, wwneii 
and childrcui, had raised phmty of corn to live upon — for the Eiissian tiller 
of the soil eals chicily black bread, and is glad wdieii he has enough of 
that. But they w^(‘rc‘ forced to sell it immediately after the harvc'st. in 
order to pay the tax(‘s. And th(3y sold it for nominal ])riceS'-so cheap 
ihiii the foreigners could resell it to them chcMiper than Russian corn 
merchants! . . . Wliolly inditferejit to politics, of which they understood 
nedhing, but. cunning withal and land-grecniy, the; peasants were only a 
long row of ciphers to whicJi t-he articulate class, mainly oflichildom, lent 
signitic‘ajic(‘.. All tliat thc'v waiitcd was land, how^ it was obtainc^d being 
a matter of no monicmt t.o them. Their view of property was that their 
owui possc'ssions w'in*(‘ inviolable', W'hc'rc'as t hose of the act ual owuuus should 
be wrc'sted from thc'm without morc^ ado. This sim])licjst socialism w^as 
the*- c-rystahisation of ages of ignorance, thraldom and misguidance. It 
W’as manifc'st that the ('omplete (‘iifrauchisernent of these elements would 
necessarily (udail tlie dissolution of the Tsardom. . . . Eleven years a, go 
[t.c'. in 1907] 1 wrote' : ‘ The? agrarian question in Russia is the alpha and 
omega of the* rc'-v^oliition. It furnishes the lever by means of which the 
ancient rc'gimc*, dc'spite the suppemt. of the army, may be heaved into the 
limbo of things that wc*re and are not. 80 important is the land ])roblem 
that, if it could be definitely suppressed or satisfactorily solved, the 
revolutio]! would be a tame affair indeed. . . . For it must not be for- 
gotten that fully 80 per ceait; of the population are illiterate, and that 
millions of t hem arc pbmgc'd in such benighted ignorancic and crass super- 
stition as foreigners can hardly conceive of. Hence they sorely need 
guidance. . . . The cry, “ the land for the peasants ” intoxicates, nay, 
maddens tliem. Thc*y an* thc*n ready to commit any caame against 
property and life in the hope of realising their object. The explosive 
force that may be thus called into being and utilised for the purpose of 
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overthrowing the present social and political order is enormous. The 
formidable army of the Tsar dwindles into nothing when compared to it, 
because itself is tlio source of the army to whicli it impart s its own strivings 
and tendencies. . . . Tlie resultant is an easy-going, patuMit, shiftless, 
ignorant, unveracious and fitfully ferocious mass . . . half a. child and 
half an imperfectly tamed wild beast , . . wlioni tlu'. German writers 
flippantly connect, by an isocultural line, with the Gauchos of 
l^iragiiay ! ’ ” 1 

On leaving Russia in 1918 Dr. Dillon dismissed Lenin and his col- 
leagues in these terms : In tlie Bolshevik movement tliere is not the 

vestige of a constructive or social idea. Even the W'esterii admirers of 
Jj(‘]iin and Trotsky cannot discover any. Genuine socialism means the 
organic ordering of the social whole, and of this in the J-lolslu'vik ])rocess 
there is no trace. Fa,r from that, a part is treated as th(' whole, and the 
remainder is no better o(f than w'erc* the serfs under AI(‘xander I. and 
Ni( hohis I. P\)r Bolshevism is Tsardom upside-down. To civpitalists it 
tnetes out treatment as bad as that, which the Tsars dealt to serfs. It 
su])])resses news])ap(‘rs, forbids liberty, arrests or ba,nisln\s the (deeted 
of the nation, and connives at or emanirages crimes of diabolical 
ferocity.’’ - 

Tern years later [1928] Dr. Dillon revisited the USSR, a.nd was lost in 
ama.zeinent. at what h(‘ saw. “ Plverywherc' ])eo])l(‘ are thinking, working, 
combining, making scientilic discoveries and industrial invt'utions. If 
one ('ould obt.ain a bird’s-eye view^ of the* numerous a,ctiviti(\s of th(‘ citizems 
of l.he Soviet Tlepul)lics one w ould hardly t.riist t he eviden(*,e of one’s senses. 
Notliing like it ; nothing ap])roa-ching it in variety, intiuisity, tcmacity of 
purpose has ever yet been witnessed. Revolutionary end(‘avour is medting 
colossal obstacles and fusing luderogeneous (denumts into one grea.t. p(*()])le ; 
not indeed a nation in the old-wa.)rld meaning but a strong p('()f)h‘ cemented 
by (piasi-redigious enthusiasm. . . . The Bolsheviks them lia.ve a,C(‘-om- 
plishetl much of what tiny aimed at, and mor(‘ than scMunc'd attainahh* by 
any human organisation imdt‘r the* adv<‘rse conditions witli whicdi they 
had to cope. They have mobilisc‘d w^cdl ov(‘r 150, 000, (KK) of listl(‘ss dcaid- 
aud-aliv(' liU7na.n beings, and infused into them a new sj)irit. Iduy liawe 
wreck(‘d and buried t-he mitire old-w'orlcl ord<>r in one-sixth of the. globe, 
and are digging graves for it everywhere else. TJiey have, shown them- 
s(dves able and resolved to in(‘et emergency, a,nd to fructify opportunity. 
Their w^ay of dealing with home rule and the nationalities is a ma.st(‘rj)iece 
of ingenuity and elegance. None, of the abh* statesmen of to-day in other 
lands has attempted to vie wit h them in their raethoc^l of satisfying the 
claims of minorities. In all thc'se. and many otlier ent(‘r])ris(‘s, they are 
moved by a force wdiich is irresistible, almost thu-uma-t urgie.aJ. . . . 
Bolshevism is no ordinary historic event. It is one of the. vast world- 
cathartic agencies to whicdi wg sometimcis give the name', of P^it-e, which 

^ The Eclipse of Russia, by E. J. Dillon (J918), pp. l.'t lo, 372-37t, 383. 

2 Ibid. p. 388, 
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appear at long intervals to consume the human tares and clear the ground 
for a new order of men and things. The Hebrews under Moses and 
Joshua, the Huns under Attila, the Mongols under Djinghis Khan, and 
the Bolsheviks under Lenin, are all tarred with the same transcendental 
brusli. Bolshevism takes its origin in the unplumbed depths of being ; 
nor could it have come into existence were it not for the necessity of 
putting an end to the injustice and iniquities that infect our superannuated 
civilisation. It is amoral and inexorable because transcendental. It has 
come, as Christianity came, not for peace but for the sword ; and its 
victims outnumber those of the most sanguinary wars. To me it seems 
to be the mightiest driving force for good or for evil in the world to-day. 
It is ct^rtainly a stern reality, smelling perhaps of sulphur and brimstone, 
but with a mission on earth, and a mission which will undoubtedly be 
fulfilled.” 1 


TJie Woman 

In their remaking of the Russian people, Lenin and his followers 
began, not with Adam, but with Eve ! For the October Rcnmlution meant 
to the scones of millions of peasant or wage-earning women, not merely 
liberation from the (‘xploitation of the landlord and the capitalist, a 
liberation which (joiild only be made effective in the course of years ; but 
also an immediate release from the authority of the father or the husband. 
From thenceforth the woman was to be in all respects of equal status with 
the man ; wlndJicr as a citizen, as a producer, as a consumer, or even as 
a member of the Vocation of Leadership.^ 

The piecemeal emancipation of women has been proceeding for nearly 
a century over a large part of Europe and America. But, as has been 
rightl}^ observed, “ the process of emancipiition now going on in Russia 
differs from iill earlier ones in the recorded history of mankind in that 
il is carried out according to plan, and on an unprecf^dented sctale. And 
howev(‘r tJiat proc^ess may turn out in the course of historical development, 
one tiling has already been attained : the humanisation of woman. A 
fundamental remoidding and reordering of all human relations is being 

^ Hu.syia To-day atal To-morrow (1029), pp. 328, 330, 337. Tho thrro }K)oks of Dr. 
Dillon should bo road togothor, 

For Iho position of women in tlie USSU, apart from such Russian works as The 
Historical Dnrlopmfni of Wotnena Life, of Marriage and the Family, by K. N. Kovalyov 
(Moscow, 1931) ; History of the Women. Workers^ Movement m Bussia, by A. M. Kollontai ; 
Women in the Struggle for a New Society, by Nynrina (Kharkov, 1930) ; and innumorahle 
practical manuals, the reader may conveniently consult Woman in Soviet Russia, by 
Fannina Halle, 1933, 40G pp., willi extensive bibliography; Frolectiori of Motherhood and 
Childhood in th4> Soviet Unio7i, by Dr. Esther Clonus, Chud Physician of the Stato Research 
institute for tlie Protection of Motherhood and Infancy, Moscow (1933, 117 pp.) ; Women 
171 Soviet Russia, by Jessica kSmith (New York, out of print) ; Protection of Women and 
Children hi Soviet Russia, by Aiwo Withrow Field (1932, 263 p]i.), with bibliography ; 
Red Virtue, by Ella Winter (1933, 320 jip.) ; The New Russia, by Dorothy Thompson 
(1929), chap. x. 

A convenient survoj" is given in the recent Russian work The Protection of Mother- 
hood and Childhood in the Country of the Soviets, by V. P. Lclicdeva (Moscow, 1934, 
263 pp.). 
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attempted in the Soviet State on a hitherto undreamt-of scale. . . . Here 
for the first time the feminist question is conceived as part of the great 
social question and is being brought near to its solution through the 
conscious will of the community }■ 

How great and startling was this emancipation of the Eussian women 
will be plain when we remember that in 1917 something like one-tenth of 
the whole population of what is now the USSE were Moslems, among 
whom women were veiled, and scarcely regarded as human beings. They 
were sold to their husbands, even as young as eleven, and made to work 
just as if they were chattel slaves. On the husband’s death the widow 
became legally the property of liis nearest relative, along with his domestic 
utensils, his live stock and the rest of his possessions, all alike saleable to 
anyone willing to buy. But even those who belonged to the Orthodox 
Church were little better off. They had practically no legal rights against 
their husbands. The civil code of Tsarist Eussia laid it down in express 
terms that “ a wife is bound to obey her husband in all things, and in no 
wise to be insubordinate to his authority” (Section 107, Volunn^ X). 
She could undertake no employment for hire without his permission 
(Section 2202, Volume X). A woman wlio b(‘-came a teacher, a nurse- or 
a telegraph o})erator was immediately discharged on marriage. Passports 
were not usually issued to married women, the wife’s name being inscribed 
on that of her husband. Hence she could not leave home without him. 
A wife who went away wiCiout his permission might be brought back by 
the poli(H^ as if she were an escaped convict. Only in exceptional cases, 
on special applic.ation, with tlie husband’s express permission, could any 
passport be issued to a married woman. The law left to women almost 
no outlet of escape from tlie control even of the worst husband, not even 
if he consented to a divorce. Nearly all tlie peasant women, and three- 
fourths of the women of the wage-earning class in the cities, were wholly 
illiterate. »Such was the lot, right down to the revolution of 1917, of half 
the adult population of the country. 

The })urpose of the Bolsheviks was not emancipation for its own sake, 
but the raising of women as part of the humanity which had to be remade. 
It was seen that the lirst step in this elevation, so far as the women were 
concerned, was to set them free. It is for this reason that the Russian 
Social Democratic Party had always made the emancipation of women one 
of its fundamental principles. Marx had pointed out at the first congress 
of the International at Geneva in I8G6 that the struggle of the working 
class against capitalism would be unsuccessful unless women were, freed 
from their various economic bondages. The tiny Bolshevik Party had 
always admitted wonnui as professional revolutionaries on the same terms 
as men ; aiid women sat on its most responsible and most s(*cret com- 
mittees. Within a year after the Bolshevik revolution, “ in November 
1918, the first All-Russian Conference of proletarian and peasant women 
met in Moscow, with almost 1200 delegates, even then representatives 
1 Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannma Hallo (1933), Preface, p. ix. 
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of nea,rly a million working women in Soviet Eussia This was largely 
a spoutaneous movement among the women whom the revolution had 
stirred ; and Liuiin held, from the first, that the women’s organisation 
should be on no narrow party basis. The lk)lsheviks saw to it, indeed, 
that the delegates were practically all of the peasant or wage-earning class, 
and adherents of the revolution. Organisers went all over the country to 
secure the*, election of delegates. “ Hundreds of working women from the 
remotest factories and villagcss had come to Moscow with complaints, 
grievances aiid doubts, with all their cares, great and small. They all 
wanted to Invir from Lenin why ])cace had not come immediately after the 
October E(;volution, wliy hunger and cold were still rampant throughout 
the country. The mass of the women, wholly inexperienced, had hardly 
an inkling at that i/ime how hard and long is the path of socialist construc- 
tion, how many obstacles must l)e overcome before the final victory of 
the prohd.ariat. . . . The Party suc>cceded in organising a revolutionary 
storm troop from the masst^s of women, and [was able] to direct their 
activities towards constructional w'ork. From this moment steady 
systematic and [)ur])oseful work began upon the masses, designed to create 
the prereejuisite condition of ecpial rights for working women. Women 
bega,n to be drawn into t he work of the socialist construction, and trained 
leaders w^er(‘ called in. . . . The conference was variegated and brilliant^” 
^fhe emancipation was never thought of as nnuely the rcunoval of legal 
disabilities, or ev(‘n of electoral discjualitications. The econonlic and even 
the household subjectivui of women had ecjually to be abolished. “ A 
victory for sochdism ”, Lenin had said, “ is impossible, until a whole half 
of toiling iTiankind, the working women, enjoys equal rights with num ; 
and until she no longer is ke])t a slave by h(‘r household and family ”. 
The c-ornph'te e(|uality of the sexes be(*.ame th(‘ basis of all laws and 
execaitive- (k'cnavs. Whether married or single, w^)men voted on the same 
qualificatioTi as men, and enjoyed c([ual eligibility for public oilices. They 
freely b(u*aine members of trade unions and cooperative societies, and of 
every other association. They w(‘Te, as a mattcu' of (-oursc*, accorded the 
sanui standard rates of vvag(' or salary as men for the sa-m('. ta-sks, and they 
becauK', eligible for employment of every kind or gi’ade. They retained, 
in maiTiag<*, the ownership of wdifitevcr they had possessed ; they shared 
during marriage in tlu*v ownership of whatever was subsequently acquired 
by (‘itlu*r member of the partnership. They had the same rights as men 
to terminate nia.rriage by divorce, with eapial obligations, according to 

^ “ WJmt is a pt'asaiit woman ? Nothing but trash. Tliey an* all as blind as riiulos. 
They know nothing. A peasant woman (a haba) has muthcr seen nor heard anything. 
A man may learn as he meets others casually in a tavern, or jicrchanee in gaol, or if he 
serves in tlie army. Uut what can you expect of a woman ? Do(‘S canyono ti'aeh her ? 
The only one who ever tenches hi r is a drunken moujik when ho lashes her with the reins 
— that is all the tenehing she gets ” (the vords ot the pea'^ant Mitritch, in Leo Tolstoy’s 
play The Power of Darlmess ; quoted in The Protection of Motherhood and ('hildhood in 
the Soi'iet V menu by Dr. Esther Conns, 1933, p. 4). 

^ Women in the Struggle for the New Society, by F. Nyunna (1930, in Russian), quoted 
in Woman in Soviet liussia, by Eannina Hallo (1933), pp. 94-95. 
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means, for the maintenance of any children of the marriage and of a 
necessitous spouse. And from this initial sweeping emancipation there 
has been no retreat or withdrawral. Already, in 1920, Lenin could claim 
that in no country in the world were women so completely and un- 
reservedly freed from sex disability, w’hether legal or customary, as in the 
USSR. “ The Government of the proletarian dictalorsliip,’" he said, 
“ together with the Communist J^irty and the trade unions, is, of course, 
leaving no stone unturned in the eftort to overcome tlu^ backwiird ideas 
of men and women, to destroy the old uncommuiiist psychology, in lav 
there is naturally complete ecpiality of rights for men and women. And 
everywhere there is evidence of a sincere wisli to put tliis ecpiality into 
practice. We arc bringing the women into the social economy, into legisla- 
tion and government. All educational institutions are open to them, so 
that they can increase their professional and social capacities. We are 
establishing communal kitchens and public eating-houses, laundries, and 
repairing sliops, infant- asylums, kindergartens, children's liomi's, educa- 
tional institutes of all kinds. In short, we are seriously carrying out the 
demand of our programme for the transference of the economic and 
educ.ational functions of the separate houseliold to society. That will 
mean freedom for the woman from the old housidiold drudg(‘ry and 
dependence on man. That enables her to exercise to the lull her t-ahmts 
and her inclimitions. The (diildren are brought up under more favourable 
conditions than at home. We liave the most advjincc^d prot(‘'*tive laws 
for women workers in the world, and tlie ohicials of the, organis(‘d workers 
carry tliem out. We are establishing maternity hosjhtals, homes for 
mothers and children, moth(*,rcraft. clinics, organising hu'tun; cours(‘,s on 
child care, exhibitions teacJiing mothers liow to look after themselves 
and their children, and similar things. We are making tlui most- serious 
elTorts to maintain women who are unemployed and un])rovided 
for.” ^ 

The testimony is universal, and we think unchallenged, that the result 
of this emancipation has been, within less than a coujdc of d(‘cadi‘S, a 
rapid and almost sudden bound forward, not me.ndy in tlui practic-a,l IVc.ii- 
dom of the woman but also in her mental and physi(*,a,l devfdopriKUjt ; 
and this not only in her health and longevity, but also in Ikt intellectual 
attainments ami in her achievements in nearly every bra,ncJi of liurnan 
activity. Though in 1917 the e.xtraordinarily great percimtage of illiter- 
ates among women was far higher than that among rnim, it could b(i 
estimated in 19114 that nine-t(*nths of all the adults throughout the whole 
of the USSR, and quite as many women as men, could at lea.st rea,d and 
write. In tlui same year the proportion of girls in attendance at school 
was practically as high as that of boys. In the USSR woimm’s (‘mancipa- 
tion has mad(i a sorely needed addition to the labour forc(‘, not only in 

^ Lrnin, quolcd in Re ?n,iniscr rices of Lenin, by (-lara Zetkin (1920), p. HT. A .slightb'^ 
dilTcreni tranfdation given in Woman in Soviet Russia, l)y Fanniiia Halln (1033), pp. 
97-08. 
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offices and in the light industries, but also in agriculture ^ and the heavy 
industries. 

The women of the USSR now (1935) supply not only two-thirds of all 
the teachers but also two-thirds of all the doctors, and a large proportion 
of the specially trained agronomists. They often fill a majority of the 
places in the numerous research institutions in every branch of science. 
They furnish nearly one-third of all the qualified industrial technicians, 
who are, after a five years’ university course, now annually recruited for 
the incessantly growing engineering, machine -making, chemical and elec- 
trical plants. They supply a large contingent of the train-working and 
railway administrative staffs. They are to be found, in facft, working in 
every occupation, not excepting the army, or the mercantile marine, or 
the extensive aviation service. One (Alexandra Kollontai) has had a 
successful career in diplomacy, and is now (1935) Soviet Minister at 
Stockholm. Another (Varvara Nikolaievna Yakovleva) is (1935) Finance 
Minister of tlie RSFSR, witli its hundred millions of inhabitants. More 
than a hundred women have been awarded, for distinguished service, the 
Order of Lenin or that of the Red Banner. 


Motherhood 

It is, however, not enough to set women free from legal and political 
fetters, and even from the economic disabilities due to ancient prejudices. 
There is one function exclusively feminine, of supreme public importance, 
the due performance of which imposes on women, not only a serious strain 
on health, but also, in capitalist countries, a heavy financial burden. The 
mere expense of motherhood, coupled with that of infant care, is one of 
the potent causes of the chronic poverty of largo sections of the wage- 
earning class. For centuries this was succoured only by private phil- 
anthropy, Jind sometimes (especially in England) as part of a system of 
public Poor Reli(*f to which a stigma of disgrace was attached. Only in 
the present century have some countries included, in their national systems 
of social insurance, a scanty and inadequate “ maternity benefit In 
the Bolshevik conception of the Remaking of Man a large place was found, 
from the outset, for the niaintenace of the pregnant woman so that she 
might fulfil her function as mother, worker and citizen. Just as the man 
in any office or employment is repaid, as a matter of course, over and 
above his wage salary, the various “ functional expenses ” which he has 
to incur in the performance of his duties, so it is held that the woman who 

* It was staled in the* Seventh All-Union (Congress of Soviets in January 19115 that, 
in the Ukraine alone, a quarter of a million jicasant women, members of collective farms, 
had been selected by their male and female colleagues, for positions of responsibility ; 
over 12,000 for mcnibcrshif) of the management boards of the (;oUective farms, in more 
than 8000 cases as cdiairmen ; some 3000 were chosen to bo brigade leaders, and 30,000 
to bo assistant leaders ; nearly 200,000 had been appoink^d organisers ; 2577 had boon 
elected as tlie managers of kolkhosi ; over 18,000 had become insjiectors of quality, whilst 
there were nearly 3000 women in charge of tractors (speech by P. P. Lyubehenko, joint- 
president of Council of People’s Commissars of the Ukraine, in Moscow Daily News, 
February 1, 1935.) 
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fulfils her pecular function of child-bearing, although it is impossible to 
enable her altogether to avoid the pain and discomfort, should at least 
be permitted to escape from the exceptional pecuniary burden that is 
involved. In the USSR the whole cost of child-bearing is, as far as 
possible, treated as a functional expense of the woman in the performance 
of her public duty. 

The purpose of Soviet Communism in this matter is not mer(!ly to be 
kind to the sufferers— not even chiefly an improvement of the health of 
the community, or the reduction of the frightful rate of infant mortality 
of Tsarist Russia— but specifically the promotion of equality of conditions 
between men and women. It is in order to go as far as possible towards 
raising women to an equality with men in the performance of work, with 
equal opportunities in the choice of occupation, that so much more is 
done collectively for maternity and infancy in the USSR than in any 
other country of the world. What is new in the USSR is, of course, not 
the maternity hospital, nor the crMie, nor any similar service, wliich 
were not altogether unknown in Tsarist Russia, and are to be seen, in 
tiny numbers, sporadically and capriciously provided by private phil- 
anthropy, in nearly every other country to-day. What is unique under 
Soviet Communism is the universality, ubiquity and coraph'teness of tlie 
provision made at the public expense for all the mothers in so vast a 
country, where over six million births take place annually. This univer- 
sality of provision was not an invention of Lenin and his colleagues. It 
was one of the many revolutionary social proposals of Karl Marx nearly 
seventy years ago,^ which capitalism has left to the first collectivist state 
to put in operation with any approach to completeni^ss. 

For the woman about to become a mother {whether or not her umion is 
legally registered), who is employed at a wage or salary in any kind of 
work in town or country, or who is the wife of anyone so (unploytul, the 
USSR offers, entirely free of charge, without any individual contribution, 
wherever the system is in full operation, medical care during pregnancy ; 
admission for confinement to a maternity hospital ; twelve or sixteen 
weeks’ leave of absence from her work ^ on whatever wa,ges she has been 

^ “ As early aa sixty-fivo years ago, at the Genova Congress of the First Inlornational 
under the chairmanship of Karl Marx [1860], this question was discuss(‘d. Marx insisted 
on the introduction of state protection of motherhood and childhood in the programmes 
of all the workers’ parties of the world, lie fiointed out that unless womim wen^ freed 
from the old economn; hondagiis the struggle of the working class against capitalism would 
bo unsnceessful ” {Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Hussia, by Alice Withrow 
Field, 19^2, p. 23). 

® Mothers receive leave of absence before and after ehildbirth in two categories, one 
being (mtitled to eight W'eeks before and eight weeks after,, whilst the other has six weeks 
before and six weeks after. In the first category by the regulations of 1921 stand factory 
workers and manual labourers, all women Avorking at night mclucUng office emjiloyees, 
women emj)loyed in commerce, post office workers, instrinitors, teachers in village schools 
or boarding schools and similar institutions, athletic instructors, educational workers in 
prisons, staff workers in colonies for defective children, artists and theatrical people and 
newspaper writers, doctors and nurses in villa-ges or in surgical, maternity and infectious 
disease hospitals and lunatic asylums, and those working in famine districts or in epidemics, 
with dentists and masseuses. In the second category stand all other women earning their 
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earning ; constant medical supervision and aid ; the right to be reinstated 
in her job when medically fit, with regular intervals every three and a 
half hours in which the infant can be breastfed ; a grant of money for the 
infant’s clothing, with a monthly grant for the first year towards the 
infant’s food ; and the provision of a creche in which from two months 
to five years old the infant may be safely cared for during the mother's 
working hours. ^ This seems, to the foreigner, an astonishing list of 
maternity benefits. But every one of them is covered by the conception 
of freeing the woman from her “ functional expenses ”, and from the 
“ economic bondage ” in which her fulfilment of her exceptional function, 
so vital to the community, would otherwise tend to place her. The aim 
is, so far as this is })hysically possible, to set her as free to work in any 
occupation, to be as productive in her work, and to make as good an 
income from it, as if she did not become a mother. In short, in the view 
of Sovi(^,t (hmmunism, maternity is never to be treated (as it sometimes 
is elsewln^n*) as if it were a misdemeanour, punishable either by summary 
dismissal from the job (as in the British and some oth(‘T government 
S(‘Tvic(vs, and also in some private employments), or at least, in all cases, 
by a, su])stantial j)ecuniary fine. It is in fact ludd that the least that 
should be done for the moth(n* is to n'lieve her of all the j)ecnniary c.ost 
involved in tlie fulfilment of her exceptional function. The whole cost 
is borne, partly by the (commissariat of health of ea(h constituent or 
autonomous re])ublic, and partly by the service of social insurance, in 

bvinjj:, ()tb(‘r Uian Ibosc subjoc l U, night work, and including stonographors, secretaries, 
teachers in citv d<iy schools, cooks and housekeepers and otlier domestic* ivorkcTs, and 
women who work in kolkhosi (collective farms). Studcuils holding scholarships in univer- 
sity or educational institutions of lik(‘ grade are for this purpose treaUnl as w^orkc'rs in the 
second category. Women who have had abortion performed have a right to thre^e w(‘eks’ 
vacation with ])av> {Frotei (ion of W'owfn and Cfuldrcri ui SonH Fuffsin, jjp. (>5-67.) 

At the congress of udarriiks fioin collective farms, in Fehruaiy 1035, a woman delegate 
proudly slaic'd thal., in lieu* kolklios, the members’ meeting had gone even fiiithcr in care 
for malcrnily. Fvery membeu* beaiing a child was allowed tlir»i(‘ months’ absenc;e from 
work bc'lort' and thic'c months after eoidinement, without any diminution of her share in 
the common piodiice. (J/o.sro?c J)aily Fcu\s, February 1035.) 

^ In a sal meal novel we read an amusing reference to the privileged jiositioii which 
womcui oeeii])y as cunploj ees owing to the provision of maternity benelit : 

“ ‘ Nile’s pr(‘gnant again.’ 

‘ Who ? ’ 1 asked in surprise, unable to make head or tail of the ev(*rits which bad 
transpired during my laief ahsemee. 

“ ‘ What do you mean, wdio ? Kokina, of course ! dust look at her real head ! ’ 

“ Koluna sat, leaning over lu^r desk and smelling out the latest iieiws. Her face was 
thoughtful, l)ut calm. 

“ The instructor wliispered : 

“ ‘ 1 assuri' you. she’s already a document of prot^eetion in her pocket. Can’t under- 
mine her ! ’ 

“ ‘ A\’ hat's the matler ? ’ T asked, looking round at my colleagues. There was a feeling 
of utter gloom, and our department resembled an undertaker’s parlour ra.th(*r than a 
deooioiis soviet institution. 

“ ‘ Tlie d<‘vil know*s ! Thcr(>'s talk of dissolving us,’ said the instructor, wdth an 
envious glam e at Kokina. ‘ There’s no .sorrow or sighing in that quarter ! It’s too l)ad 
I’m not a lady. . . . They get their pleasure, and then a three -months leave with fuU 
salary, and no fear of being dismissed ! . . . It’s a great life ! ’ ” {Semi-Pnxious Stones, 
by A. I. Voinova, 1934, p. 61.) 
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which there is no individual contribution. 

We do not need to describe in any detail the maternity hospitals to be 
found in every city of the USSR, and. on a smaller scale, to an increasing 
extent in the rural centres. What is extraordinary is the degree to which 
this institutional provision for childbirth has already been made through- 
out the USSR. To supplement the large, and sometimes magnificent 
maternity hospitals, in the principal cities,^ there is, in most rural areas, 
less ambitious provision for smaller numbers. Thus “at Kazan, the 
capital of the Tartar Republic, we found in 1932 that in ea ch ambulatorium 
[throughout that republic] there are two beds for cojifinements. . . . On 
state and collective farms in this republic hospital provision [for childbirth] 
is rapidly increasing.” Speaking generally for the whole USSH, it can be 
said that in the cities nearly all the confinements of wage-earning motliers, 
and at least 90 per cent of the whole, now take placci in maternity hospitals. 
In the rural districts, which still contribute four-fiftlis of tlie total nund)er 
of births, about 20 per cent are officially stated to take place in institutions, 
small or large, a fraction which is rapidly increasing year aftcT yf‘ar.^ 

A distinctive feature of soviet policy in this field is the high (h'gree of 
“ unification of all the related provisions for mothers and ( heir infa-nts ”, 
which is universally aimed at, and in the institutiojis of tin* la rg(‘r cities, 
achieved to a remarkable degree'. Thus, at the Leningrad Institutes for 
the Protection of Motherhood and Chilelhood, “ there are^ ])re‘nataJ e’linics ; 
clinics at which contraceptive advice is given ; and clinics for (bt‘ various 
periods of infancy and childhood, all these being e'oordina ted with arrange- 
ments for domiciliary medical care as m^-eded. . . . T]ie‘ nurs(‘s a[)pear to 
be acquainted with every mother and child in their re*sj)e‘ctive siibdistricts. 
On attending a preiuital (centre the (‘xpectant mother* re(',cives a. card 
which entitles her to (a) tlie right of precedence in tramcars and a, slielt-ererJ 
place in them ; (/j) stu'vice in shops without waiting in a (pieue* ; (c) a 
su])p]ementary food ration ; (d) lighter work in the ollice or sli(*p in whicli 
she is employed ; and (c) . . . twT) months’ rest without loss of vvag(‘S.” ^ 
Aiiotlun* instance of this administrative unity is the fact that, a usual 
adjunct of a vv(‘ll-organised maternity centre is a legal def)a.rt'ment, in 
which a qualified lawyer is always in attendance*,, r(*ady to give gratuitous 
advice to any woman who seeks it, about her legal remerly against any 
man who has wronged her, or against the factory managfunent wliicJi has 

1 Is thero any malornitv hospital in the world for puhlio and firat-intoiis float nn'iit, 
ollior than that at Moscovv, where every w^oinan has not tnily (‘arphornvs piovidod so lhat 
siie can listen to the music hroadeast liy wireless, hut also a tedophono hy h(*r tif'dsido which 
perjiiihs her, free of char^rc. to converse with her husband and eliildren, or with frio.nds ? 

2 Jied Mi’dkiup^ hy Sir Arthur Ncwsholmo and Hr. J. A. Rinj^shury pp. 175, 

178, 179. 

In London the proporti(jn is about 10 per rent. 

The number of beds in “somatic and Iving-in hospitals” m th<‘ cities of the USSR 
wa.s, in 1935, officially given as 89,200 in 1913, 143,000 in 1928 and 230,000 in 1932. Those 
in rural localities w'ere given as 49,400 in 1913, 60,000 in 1928 and 107,000 in 1932 {The 
USSli in Figures, Moscow, 1931, p. 211). 

® lied Medicine, liy Sir A. New^sholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), pp. 170-177. 
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withheld any of her rightful privileges, or against any person who has 
inj ured either her children or herself. 

Of the quality of the provision thus made for maternity we may 
content ourselves with quoting the latest and most authoritative British 
and American report. Leaving aside the provision for abortion '' 
[presently to be considered], Sir Arthur Newsholme and Dr. J. A. Kings- 
bury sum up the extensive survey that they made in 1933 in the following 
terms : “Our observations of soviet arrangements for the medical and 
hygienic care of mothers and their children have filled us with admiration, 
and with wonder tliat such good work, scientific and advanced work, 
should be undertaken and successfully accomplished in the period when 
the finances of the country are at a low ebb. The maternity and child- 
welfare institutioiLs and arrangements seen by us gave us tlie impression 
that they were nowJiere being stinted or restricted because of financial 
stress.” ^ 


Infancy 

We have still to describe the extensive provision for the care of infants, 
from birth to the entry into kindergarten or elementary school, which, 
though still very far forn c.ompletely covering the whole area, is rapidly 
extending from urban to rural districts of the USSR. And here we need 
not trouble the reader with any description of how these institutions feed, 
clothe, wash, teach, train and amuse the babies. Wliat has significance 
for us is the extent to wliich (his service ^ is being organised as an ubiejuitous 
public function ; its universal supervision by local public committees 
representing the trade unions and all other groups of citizens, tlie doctors 
conccriK^d and the district authorities ; the high degree of unification 
that it attains ; and th(' psychological elTect of making the whole work 
not a iTiatt(T of cJiiirity but a function of citizenship. 

There is first the system of “ advisory centres ” for mothers with 


^ }{pd by (Sir Arlhur Nowsholmc and Dr, J. A. KingMbur}^ (J<)3,3), ]>. 177. 

“ TUc sorvico of infant caTo in tho USSR has been dcfescribed, usually without adequate 
realisation of the system as a wiiolc, by many recent observers. Among their books, tho 
most, informative and complete seem to us to bo Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina W. 
Halle (German (Mlition, 1932 ; English translation, 1933) ; es^ieeially the ehaptor entitled 
“ Motlier and Child ”, from vvliich we have drawn largely. See also in corroboration tho 
relevant, chapters in Health irori* in Soviet Russia, by iiiina J. Haines (New York, 1928) ; 
Protection of Wtmen and Children in Soviet Russia, by Alice Withrow Field (1932); 
Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited Jiy Margaret T. (/olc (1933) ; Red Virtue, by Ella 
Winlt'r (1933) ; Red Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933). 

All official authority is the valuable survey entitled Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood in the Soviet Union, by Dr. Esther Conus, chief physician of the dispensary of 
the* State Researcli Institute for the rroteetion of Motherhood and Infancy (Moscow, 
1033, 118 pp.). A convenient survey (in Hu.s.sian) will be found in the later work, The 
Protection of Motherhood, and Childhood in the Country of the Soviets, by V. P. Lebedeva 
(Moscow, 1934). 

Among German sources may be noted tho article by A. Dvoretzky, ‘‘ Dcr Sauglings- 
und Muttcrschutz im neuen Russland ”, in Miinchener medizinische W ochenschrift (1926), 
pp. 463-404 ; and Per Schutz dcr russischen Arbeiterifincn, by Vera Rappoport (Berlin, 
1934, 64 pp.), with bililiography of over 100 items. 
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infants, which are already claiming, in the cities, to be able to bring every 
mother, and especially every solitary mother, after her confinement, 
within the range of their advisory and welfare activities. In 1930 there 
are reported to have been nearly 2000 such centres at work ; and by the 
end of 1931 the number had grown to about 3000. Most of them have 
“ milk kitchens ” attached, where the infants’ rations of milk are distri- 
buted daily. The whole system is directed by local bodies called the 
Commission for the Betterment of Labour and tlie Standard of Living 
(KOTIB). This commission is formed in each place by the local soviet. 
In addition to the representatives of this soviet, and the medical staffs of 
the advisory centres, the commissions include men and women delegates 
from the factory committees of all the industrial plants of the district, as 
well as from every administrative or trading institution. These com- 
missions supervise not only the advisory centres, but also the creches , the 
schools and the maternity homes of the district. They liave also the 
duty of “ combating the abandonment of infants ”, l)y kc^'ping a watch 
on all pregnant women who have no one to help tlunn ; and to arrange 
for the prompt admission to children’s residential home's of all children 
ac.tually abandoned, as well as of others for whom tJie mothers cannot 
j)roperly care, and who might otherwise be abandoned. The mortality in 
such children’s homes, which was formerly excessive, has been greatly 
reduced.^ But wherever possil)le, abandoned children are now “ l)oarded 
out ” with carefully chosen and closely inspected families of city workers, 
by whom, in fact, they are in many cases ultimately adopted as their 
own. 

For the rural areas there arc an increasing number of advisory centres 
in the sovkhosi and kolkhosi. A remarkable feature is the itinerant 
advisory centre, a system of “ flying squads ” of doctors, nurses and legal 
consultants (usually women), with one or two delegates of the coniTnission, 
who are sent, especially in the busy time of harvest when the local 
organisations are overwhelmed with work, to villages as yet un])rovided 
with a permanent centre. The itinerant advisers stay a month or two in 
such a village, holding exhibitions and distributing leaflets, and giving to 
all tlie women hygienic and medical advice and assista,iic(;, together with 
social and juridical consultations ” to enable the mothers to overcome 
destitution, to discover paternity or to obtain alimony ; in addition to 
seeing that she gets milk for her infant, and all her other rights as a 
citizen. 

The next stage in the organisation of infancy care is the provision of 
crkdies in which, from two months old, the infant may be eared for whilst 
the mother is at work. This was one of the ideas on whicdi Lenin most 
strongly insisted. He described the creche, in setting free the mother 
from the burden of a constant care of the young children, and thus enabling 

^ Wo do not give tho apparently satisfactory death-rates that wore quoted to us, as 
institutional death-rates aro of no statistical value without a precise tabulation of the 
ages and length of stay of all tho inmates. 
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her to earn an independent livelihood, as being the germ cell of the 
communist aocjety Accordingly, there has grown up in the USSR 
during the past decade a vast network of creches of different kinds. There 
are factory creches attached to practically all industrial enterprises, as 
well as to all offices and other places in which as many as a few scores 
of women are em})loyed. There are, in the cities, also district creches 
for the infants of women employed in smaller establishments of all kinds. 
There an*, in many cities, also evening creches, in connection witli working 
women’s cliihs and other recreational centres. A beginning has been 
made witb creclies at tli(‘ larger railway stations, so as to enable mothers 
visiting the <*ity, or waiting for a train, to get through their shopping or 
otluT business, without tlie cdiildren suffering. There an* night creches 
for th(*- c‘onvcni(‘nce of nioth(‘rs engaged in night work. There are now 
l^ven 8j)e(*iaJ (W)mpartnients on some of tin* long-distance trains, in which 
y)ass(*nger mothers may leave their young children in charge of trained 
nurses. In th<* rural distri(;ts th(‘re are summer creches in all state farms 
(ftovkhosi), and in an ever-increasing number of the collectiv(* farms 
(kolkhosi), as w(‘ll as in all the communes. These rural summer creches 
are s])e(*ia.lly useful in combating t-he great morta-lity among young 
children in the* hot weather, whilst the mothers are set free for harvest 
work. “ In fhe n(*w Russia ”, we are told, it is impossible to imagine 
a,ny industrial establishment , any midertaking, any kolkhos, any trac'tor 
station, a,ny c.ollective undertaking, without such a creche.” ^ In the 
industrial districts thei * w#*re report(‘d to be 33,000 beds in crech(*s in 
1928, and ))y 1931 the number had grown to about 130,000. Tn the 
kolkliosi, th(‘r(* were 135,000 beds in summer creches in 1928, and no fewer 
than a, million and a. half in 1931, whilst during 1932 and 1933 this vast 
nuni])(‘r is said to have ])(‘(*n doubled.- It still (1935) continues to grow 
by leaps and bounds. And wheiever there is a creche -wfiether or not a 
nominal charge is made to the mother for some particular service — the 

1 lu Solid Ihissou hy Kaiinina IThIU', 10.33, p. 101. 

2 For tlio lISFSn aloTio, 11i(' folUmiiifij statisticH inflioato a nK>ro than tw(‘ntyfoId 
growth HI 11 k‘ provision of oicchrs iii live years : 
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For th(‘ USSR the HiiHiber of })larcs in the crochos was officially given in 1034 as, in 
1013, .3r>0 regular and 10, 000 .seasonal; in 1928, 50,300 regular and 107,800 sfsasonal ; 
and in 10.32, 023,000 regular and 3.020,300 seasonal. {The USSR in FUjures, Moscow, 
)034, p. 210.) 
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maintenance and care of the infant during something like one-third of 
the day, without any charge, becomes, not only a collec^tive function but 
also a matter of collective provision. Under the Second Five-Year Plan 
the network of advisory centres, milk kitchens, crk’lies, infants’ nurseries, 
nursery schools and Icindergartens is being, year by year, made more 
nearly coextensive with the wdiole area of the USSR, with tlie corollary 
t hat a considerable proportion of the heeding', some part of thi' (‘lotliing, 
and the whole of the medical care of a great majority of all the young 
children, from birth up to the age of seven or eiglit, will have become a 
public charge. And this without withdrawing the chiklnm from t he home 
or from maternal (;are, and without any idea of pau[)(‘risin or cliarity ; 
and, as it seems to us, without any more lessening of th(‘ sense of j)a.rental 
responsibility than is invo!v(‘d in other countri(‘S in tiie almost universal 
provision of free primary schooling for children of largtu' gi'owih ; and, 
indeed, with acitiuilly hjss supersession of the dojnestic home than iselfected 
by the British middh‘-class and upjxT-class boarding school. 

Birth Control 

With a birtij-rate and a rate of iiuiHNise of population both larger 
tlian in any other great nation, it might have been exp(‘ch(Hl tiiat (-ontra- 
(H*ptive pra.cli(U!S w’oiild be widely adopted iji th(5 USSR. We do not 
gather that this is tin* case. Neither the ollicial reports nor juivate con- 
versations, and more conviining than eith(‘r of these, noiu* of t Ik* indi(;at ions 
tiuit c-a,n be drawn from the vital sta.tisti(*.s, su})})ort the, infer(‘nce tliat 
intentional contracept/ion is evem as commoidy practis(‘d in the USSR as 
in Holland or Australia, France or Germany, Enghind or the*. United States. 
There are various reasons for this difT(‘rence. Tln're is still, wk* think, a 
gr(‘ater d(*gr(K5 of popular ignorance on tin* subject than in westcirn 
Europe. Then*, is gr(;aicr diliiculty in obtaining tin*, means. Tliere is a 
more mt(*]ise overcrowding of the dwellings. There is much less a,ssurajic(‘, 
alike among the statesnu*!! and scaentists and among tin* nwiss of eitiz(‘ns, 
that any reduction in the total number of births WK)idd lx*. advantag(‘ous 
to tin*, community, or desirable on any public grounds. And juobably 
one of the results of the extensivt* and elaborates provision for maternity 
and infancy, which is a distinedive. feature of Soviet Cbrnmunism, is to 
lessen the personal dislike of repeated maternity, which is fjowaidays felt 
by more W'omen than is commonly acknowledged. 

But theni is, in the IhSSR, no public objection to contracieption, still 
less any restriction of its propaganda, or any prohibition of the sale of 
the means of contraception, or any ban upon the subj(*ct. On the con- 
trary, it is freely discussed in the cities among you Jig anil old. It is mad<; 
the theme of instructive posters and medical advice*, especially in c-on- 
nection wdth the marriage ollices, on the one hand, and witii the treatment 
of venereal diseases on the other. The “ points of ('onsultatiou ”, the 
ambulatoria and the clinics, are all free to give advice and instruction on 
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the subject, and they habitually take advantage of this freedom. We 
do not find that there is, in the USSR, any criticism upon this attitude of 
frankness and freedom. 


The Control of Abortion 

There remains to be described what has excited, perhaps, greater 
surprise in the western world than any other of the social experiments of 
Soviet Coramuiiisra, namely, its candid recognition and sympathetic 
control of the practice of abortion. It is common knowledge that this 
practice, in spite of its danger to the individual, and its almost universal 
condemnation by the churches, by the criminal law, and by public 
opinion, has been — apparently at all times and in all countries— exten^ 
sively resorted to. We have no materials for judgment as to whether it 
was actually more prevalent in Tsarist Russia than in other European 
countries. Nor can we form any opinion upon the accuraciy of the 
whispered estimates, running into hundreds of thousands, and even to a 
Biillion, of tlie number of abortions during a single year in the United 
States, or in the France and Germany of tlu», present generation. What 
is indisputal)le is that, in each country, there have been, and still are 
every yiiar, literally thousands of cases in whicdi death promptly follows 
the illegal oj>eration — in Germany about 10,000- —whilst in tens of 
thousands of others serious damage results to health. Equally certain is 
it that, apart from illegal opera, tio ns, a number of different abortifixeients 
are, even in the England of to-day, where the practice is belies ved to be 
less frequent than on the Continent, commonly known, easily obtained, 
and, in fact, purcliased in large quantities. It will, we think, not be 
questioned by anyone acquainted with the facts that there is here a social 
problem of grave import and serious difficulty.^ 

After the revolution the question was forced upon the attention of the 
Soviet Government by the women themselves. We give the facts as 
stated by an able American woman who has ma.de a special study of the 

1 Anionp; II 10 more and more important reftsrenccs to this subject wo may cite 

Red MedintiP, by Sir A, I*jfwsliolrno and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), chap. xiv. and pp. 
21, 49, 176-177, 182-185 ; Protection of Women ami ChiMren in Soviet Russia, by A. W. 
Kidd (1932), diaji. iv. and p. 67 ; Wojnan in Soviet Russia, by Kannina Halle (1933), 
pp. 13iM44; Health Work tn Soviet Russia, by A. .f. Haines (1928), ]>p. 06-67 ; Ttvelva 
Studies in S(H'iet Russia, I'ditcd by M. 1. Cole (1933), pp. 153-154 ; “ Modieino in Soviet 
Russia ”, by Dr. Somerville [Tasting.s, in The Medical World, January 15, 1932 ; “ Abortion 
in Russia”, by Henry HnTris, M.D., in Eugenics Review for April 1933 ; “ La Medocine 
on Russio sovietiqiie ”, by Hr. Raymond I.ieibovici, m Enquelc an pays des Sovieis, in tlio 
illustrated journftl Vu, special number for November 1931, pp. 2582-2581:. Another 
Kronoli statement will bo found in tlio article entitled “ L’K volution demographi(|uo et Ics 
resultats do ravortmneiit legal on U.R.S.S.”, par Fernand Boverat, Vice-president du 
Conseil 8upcrieur do la Natalite, in Le. Mnsee social, July 1932. The latest Russian view 
is given in the relevant chapter of The Protection of Motherhood and Childhood tn the 
Country of ihs Soviets, by V. R. Li'bedeva (Moscow, 1934), 263 pp. 

Two articles by Hr. A. Gens will be found in th(‘ Archivftlr snziale hygiene demographic, 
“Her kunstliche Abortus als sozialo uiid Miliou-ersehoinung ”, in 1928 (pp. 554-5.58); 
and ^ Dio Ergebnisse oiner statistischen Untcrsucliung ubor die Fchlgoburtoii in Muskau 
im Jahre 1925 ”, in 1925-1927 (pp. 336-339). 
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subject.^ When, the working woman became aware that she was living 
under a government which claimed that it not only believed that women 
should share equal rights with men, but would, to the best of its ability, 
help women to become men’s equals, one of the first things she asked was 
the right to refuse to give birth to children that she did not want. Because 
birth control was practically unheard of in the Russia of 1918, it was 
legalised abortion for which the women asked. The question was dis- 
cussed at great length in all places where women met together, and in the 
newspapers, as is the Russian custom since the October Revolution. The 
points on both sides were numerous and strong. Tiie women were almost 
unanimous in the feeling that they could never be socially or economically 
independent so long as they had to bear continually recurring pregnancies. 
They were also very decisive in the opinion that as long as they were 
forced to bear children every time they became pregnant, they could 
never be strong enough nor have sufficient enthusiasm to bring uj) a family 
as they should. . . . The doctors in Russia were hiced with more diffi- 
culties than were the Russian women before committing themselves as lb 
the way of solving the question. As one of the doctors in the maternity 
hospital which is connected with tlie institute for Protection of Mother- 
hood and Cliildhood in Moscow told me, ‘ tlu^ question is one of tlu^ most 
difficult with which any doctor, or any human for that matter, could be 
fac(‘.d ’. Waiving the moral issue, the physicians were under no illusions 
as to the harm abortion can cause, even when performed under th(‘, finest 
conditions and by the best medical experts. But we were faced with the 
undeniable fact that Russian women would continue illegal and underhand 
abortions as long as they w(UO faced with maiiy unwanted })nignancies. 
At that time there was, and eveii now there is, no absolubdy safe and 
luirmless contraceptive. We were convinced that it was not tlu' young 
healthy women who wanted abortion, b(H;ausc tlu'. Revolution had 
banished the illegitimate child, making marriage and cohabitation prac- 
tically synonymous ; it was the })oor woman with children who was 
unable to support mor(‘, who wanted and needed relief, and we were, still 
more convinced that if she did not get it from the state sluj would do the 
best she could for herself. It gradually grew to se(mi logical in the eyes 
of the medical profession that the best way of fighting abortion was to 
fight it openly ; and 1 do not think we took a false step wJien we did so, 
for we now have not only cut down the number of deaths due to under- 
hand abortion, but we are also in a position to figlit abortion by well- 
advised birth control.” 

The public discussion, wdth frequent debates among the doctors, and 
a long fight in the various legislative committees — strange though this 
must seem to those who believe that Soviet Commtjnism works by a 
dictatorship — lasted over two years (1917-1920). When at last a decision 

^ Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia, by (Mrs.) Alice Withrow Field 
(1932), pp. 81-84. The testimony is similar of Dr. Raymond l^eibovici in Enquetc au pays 
des Soviets, the spec ial number of Vu, November 193i, pp. 2582-2584. 
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was arrived at by the highest legislative authority, the law was changed 
in a manner that was, and still remains, unique in all the aonals of legisla- 
tion.^ The decree of November 1920 for the RSFSK, which has since 
been copied in the other constituent republics, substituted, in the case of 
abortion, for the age-long policy of prohibition of a practice that could 
not be stamped out by repression, the unprecedented policy of converting 
it into a social service under strict public control. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, whilst steadily developing the service, has left the law unchanged.^ 
Abortion may only be performed by licensed surgeons in institutions of 
the nature of hospitals ; and save in very exceptional circumstances, must 
always be the result of a surgical operation, not by administration of 
drugs. After the operation the woman must remain in bed for three 
whole da 3 ^s, and must not Ix^ permitted to resume work for two weeks. 
Abortion must not l)e ])erformed for a first pregnancy, unless childbirth 
would seriously endajiger the mother’s life. It must not be ptirformed if 
the pregnu-ncy has continued for more than three months. It is recom- 
fhended that the operation should be performed in a state hospital 
whtirever tluTO is a S(H;tion devoted to maternity. If. is prescribed that 
abortions should be discouraged if the woman conceriU‘,d has had fewer 
than thiHJO children, or if she has adef|uatc means for su])porting another 
child, or if lu'r health would not be impaired by another ])regnan(‘y, or if 
her living conditions constitute a good environment for the (ihildron, or 
if, in general, f.hore is no social, physical or economic reason for abortion. 

Subj(‘ct to these conditions, no qualified doctor may refuse to perform 
th(‘ opi'ration, although he remains free to discourage it to 'Auy extent. 
In state hospitals no charge will be made to woiniui who arc within the 
range of social insurance, or whose husbands are within the rangio This 
includes all persons emjiloyed for wages or salary, without limitation of 
amount or kind of occupation ; and also all mmubers of eolleidive farms 
(kolkhosi) or federated manufacturing art-ids (inco])s). To other w^omen 
the usual hospital cliarge, which is small, may be made. Any person 
prodiuang abortion otherwise than under the prescribed conditions-- 
whether an unlicensed medical jwactitioner, a feldsher, a hahka, a midwife 
even if qualified and licensed as such, or any other pcTson — will be pro- 
secuted for manslaughter if death results. 

We ma.y now describe the service as it may be seiui at work in IVIoscow 
or Leningrad. The woman goes first to her Point of Consultation, the 
ambulatorium or nuidical station for her district, where she is entitled 
(if a wage-earner or the wife of one) to free medical advice. She gives 
the nurse in attendance particulars as to her name, address and occupa- 
tion, and those of her husband, and the inatti^r on which she seeks advice. 
Unless the case is urgimt, an a])poiiitmcnt is fixed for her at a time con- 
veni(mt to herself. A nurse is at once d(\spatched to visit her home, 

^ Tn Swodon ainiilar legislation is now (19.‘15) contemplated. 

“ Ijxeepi for a minor amendment in 192G specifieially fixing three months as the 
maximum period of pregnancy at wliich the operation is permitted. 
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where she has a friendly conversation with the applicant, in which she 
elicits as much as possible of her history and circumstances. The visiting 
nurse then fills up a form for the doctor’s information, giving all that has 
been noted as relevant to his diagnosis and treatment. He is thus pre- 
pared for the woman on her visit at the appointed time. She will be 
received, not in any bare office, but in a pleasantly furnished consulting- 
room equal to that usual in British private prac'.tice, and fitt(*d with every 
medical convenience. An invariable practice in the USSR is that no 
one, whether officer or patient or friend, enters such a consulting-room, 
any more than a hospital ward, without being clotlu'd with a white apron 
or overall. After examination and enquiry, if the woman defiuit(‘Iy asks 
for an operation for abortion, the doctor always seeks to discourage her, 
unhiSS she is very poor, having already not fewer than three children, ami 
not more than twelve w(‘.eks advanced in prc'gnancy. He will, in any 
case, warn her that abortion is prejudicial to luialtli ; and that there are 
ten times as many deaths from abortion, as hitherto commonly ])ractised, 
as from childbirth. If, however, the woman insists, lie may, if he 
satisfied, give her an order on the stai.(' hospital, where the opt'rat ion itiay 
be performed. If the doctor is not satisfi(‘d of tlie lUicessily of the oj)(*ra- 
tion he will send an insistent woman to the hos])ital for examination. It 
is reported that, of the pregnant womeJi who entcT for (‘xamination, about 
one-sixth desire an aliortion ; but it is found that about one- half of these 
can 1)0 dissuaded from it. The result is that; th(i numbin’ of abortions 
actually jierformed is a small [lercentage of the case,s in wJiich en(|niry is 
made. When tin* ojxn'ation is perfornu‘d, and tin. thrive days’ ri^.st in 
binl has expired, the woman is definitely instructed to si’ok a.dvic.(‘. from 
her local doctor as to methods of pn^vention of another ])rcgna.n(‘y ; tind 
it is said tliat most of them who have tindergom* th(‘, ojjeration an^ willing 
to try th(‘.ir use. 

It remains to be sa.id that exa,ct statist i(‘a] riM-.ords are ke])t; by the 
public hospitals (a,nd there are no others in the USSR) of all ojiera.tions 
for abortion ; and that the ri’sults tJius shown fill foreign niedii^aJ (‘Xpm’ts 
with astonishnieait. The surgeons employed liave d(*veJo})cd t.h(‘ liiglu‘st 
possible’ skill. The ca.ses are carefully sideided. The conditions under 
which the ojXTations are iierformed are the very best. Cons(‘(|U(nit;ly the 
results of the operation an* so uniformly good as to ho, almost incri’dilde. 
Already in 1920 it was said that the deaths from tlie opiu’ation werci 0*74- 
per hundred case's (less than one', per cent). “ Dr. Alexaneire Roubakine 
of Mose'ow University informed us that of 11,000 abortions induced in 
the Moscow hosjiitals in 1925 not a single case jiroved fatal. In tlie', same 
y<‘,ar, he said, there was not a single, fiit-al (^asc out of 22>()() abortions in 
Saratov. . . . Dr. Gems informeel us that, in twe'lve years, h'galiseel abor- 
tion had save'd the lives of 300,000 women [as c,i.)rapare‘el witli the iJh'gal 
practie*,e wdiich, it is assume'd, woulel have continued J ; anel he considered 
that hygienists slioulel, from this viewpoint, strongly support it. He 
added that special skill had beem developed in the operation, which now 
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occupied only three to five minutes, instead of half an hour as formerly.” 1 
Two French doctors who investigated the subject in 1932 report that, 
out of 52,412 abortions in Moscow within the year, only 2139 or less than 
4 per cent had any untoward incident whatever. ^ 

Meanwhile, it is believed that illegal operations for abortion, which 
are severely punished by the criminal courts, have, in the USSK, almost 
entirely ceased to occur. Thus the paradoxical result has been obtained 
that in the USSR, where abortion is permitted under strict control, it is 
to-day far less frequently practised than it is in Germany and France 
where it is a criminal offence ! In the Soviet Union,” declared Dr. 
Gens, the director of the department for abortion of the Moscow Institute 
for the Protection of Mothers and Infants, ‘‘ in spite of legalisation there 
are relatively few abortions : we are the country in which abortion is least 
practised.^' ® 

To complete this survey of the position of Soviet Russia with regard 
to the control of births, it must be added that whereas the annual number 
of permitted abortions in the whole of the USSR is apparently well under 
a quarter of a million ; and the practice of artificial contraception is 
believed not to be at all widespread, the annual number of births is over 
six millions, whilst the infantile mortality under one year has been halved. 
The birtli-rate for the USSR is still round about 40 per thousand, which is 
more than double tlie figure of most European countries and the United 
States. ‘‘ A Russian woman who wishes to relinquish her social function 
of maternity, and is unwilliiig to fulfil her civic duty, need bring no cliildren 
into the world. But for the most part she does it, and without the compul- 
sion to bring to birth which is still sacrosanct in Western Europe, because it 
is her will to have children, if only in respect of her own healthy instincts. 
Besides, the Russians are crazy about children, and the love of children 
in the peojde, which is still — in spite of technical dovelopmouts, m(*.chanisa- 
tion and Americanisation — in close touc-li witli nature, and in a sense 
still in its own childhood, is an aspect of its character illustrated by many 
touching instances.” ^ 

^ Ih'd Mcdinne, ]>y Sir A. Ncvvsholme and Dr. J. A. KjngH])ury ( 1 033), p. 182. ‘ Years 

of scioniifit* work' wo ar(‘ assured by Dr. Gens, tho director of the dc]>artin(‘rit. for abortion 
of the Moscow Tnstitntei for the Protection of Mothers and Difants, ‘have proved lhat 
abortion ]H'rforrned in a Iiosjnt-al is practically never fatal. There is one death among 
25,000 abortions. In WesU^rn Europe an averagci of one or two ]>or etuit die. In Germany, 
where about a million abortions arc! performed annually, at least 10,000 women die every 
year from artificial abortion. In the Soviet Union it would be 30,000 a year if abortion 
were not h'galised. .But if that is the ease — and there is no douht of it — then 300,000 
women have lieen saved in Soviet Russia during the last ten years, in which a hundred 
thousand have eome to grief in Germany. All comment is suyierlluous ’ ” ( Woinan in Soviet 
Bussia, hy Kannina W. Halle, 1933). 1’ho article by Dr. Gens in tho 192tv-]927 volume 
of Arrhiv flir mzialc hygiene demographie gives more detailed statistics (“ Dio Ergehnisse 
oiner statistischen Untersiiehung ul>er die Fchlgeburten in Moskaii iiii dahro 1925 ”). 

2 “ lhat actuel de la meileeine anti-conceptiorinelle en URSS ”, by Dr. Harnant and 
Dr. Cuenot, in Oyvecologie et ObstHriqiie, October 1932 ; quoted in lied Medicine by Sir A. 
Newsholme and llr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), pp. 183-184. 

® Woman in Soviet Bafisia, by Fannina Halle (1933), p. 144. 

* Ibid. p. 144. 
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Creating Health 

Many medical men of different nationalities have in the last few years 
explored the health services of the USSR.^ They have seen many 
hospitals and medical research institutes that seemed to them amazingly 
well equipped and competently staffed. Scarcely any of them has failed 
to expatiate on the contemporaneous existence of insanitary conditions 
reminiscent of the England of a century ago.^ Equally general is their 
recognition of the inadequacy of the medical provision for tlie millions 
of inhabitants of the vast spaces outside the urban areas. But the uneven- 
ness of development, and the incompleteness of achievement, of a health 
service not yet twenty years old, making its way among an extremely 
heterogeneous population of 170 millions, spread over one-sixth of the 
world’s land surface, needed no journey to reveal, and calls for no further 
comment. More instructive is it to discover by what ideas the health 
service of the USSR is inspired, and towards what goal it is developing. 

The most significant and perhaps the most ^lovel feature in the medical 
profession in the USSR is that its ideal is less that of curing individual 

^ Tlio latest and most authoritative of descriptions in English ]s Red Medicine^ by Sir 
Arthur hJewsholme, K.C.Tl., and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1934), 324 pp. ThivS does not, 
however, supersede th(^ very eomrjlcte survey entitled Health Work in Soviet liussia^ 
by Anna J. Haines (New York, 1928, 177 pp.), which remains the most useful introduction 
for the layman. An authoritative later summary is afTonleil by the volume entitled 
Health rrotection in the USSR, by Dr. A. Semashko, who was V(K>plo’s Commissar of Health 
for the RSF8H from 1918 to 1930 (1934, 17G pp.) ; compare also his twelve art ides ent itled 
“Das Cesundheitswcsen in Sowjcdrussland ”, in Deutsche, wedizinische W ochensc hrift 
(1924). 

(Jthcr accounts arc : “A Review of Medical Education in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. W. 
lIor.sLy Gantt, in Brdish Medical Jourrud, June 14, 1924 ; “ Doctors in Soviet Jiii.ssia ”, 
by H. A. Reynolds, The Nation (New York), September 24, 1930 ; “ Russia in Reconstruc- 
tion, Population, and Birth C^ontrol ”, by L. Haden Guest, in LaneeL D(‘cember 5, 1931 ; 
“ Medical and other (kuiditions in Soviet Russia ”, by L. F. Barker, in Scienti fic Monthly 
(New York), tiuly 1932; “Medicine in Soviet Russia”, by Dr. Somerville Hastings, in 
The Medical World, Januarv 14, 1932; “Health and Social Welfare in Soviet Russia”, 
by “ a distinguished doctor ” who withholds his name, in Progress, Nov.- Dec. 1932 ; and 
A Physician'' s Tour in Soviet Russia, by Sir James Purves-Stowart, 1932. Precise informa- 
tion as t,o the health services in sam]»le rural areas is succinctly given in Village Life under 
the Soviets, by Karl Borders (1927), “ The Village Doctor ”, pp, 163-109. 

Among German reports soi' “ Zehn Jahre Sowjet-Medizin ”, by A. Dvoretzky, in 
MUnchener niediziivische W oc,henschrift (1928), pp. 455-456, 497-499; and nine articles 
entitled “ Einchucko emer Arztreise nach Russland ”, by H. Rosemhaupt, in Soziale 
Medizin, 1929. 

The articles relating to Russia in the successive annual isBiics of the Ltiaguo of Nations 
International Health Year Book contain useful surveys. 

Thi^ piibli(;ations in Russian on various aspects of the yirobleni of health, and the 
organisation of medical services, are literally innumerable. We need cite only Five Years 
of the Soviet Medic^d Services, Jt)18~2S, with portrait of Dr. Semashko, 256 pp., issued by 
the ("ommissariat of Health, RSESR, 1924. The sucoessve rcjiorts of this commissariat 
to the All-Union Congresses of Soviets dcscriho the progress made. 

For maternity, infancy, and abortion sec separate list at pp. 666" and 670. 

2 We usually forget to-day how recent is the British and American devotion to baths, 
open-air living and scientific jilumliing I Equally do wo ignore the tturiblc overcrowding 
and msamtation that prevailed alike in town and country in the England of a hundrocl 
years ago. Chadwick’s monumental reports on the “ Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
Population in Great Britain ” (1842) should be referred to. 
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patients tlian of creating a healthy community. In comparison with the 
medical profession in the United States or Great Britain, that of the 
Soviet Union is more vividly conscious that it is engaged in the Remaking 
of Man. This is partly a result of the communist point of view, although, 
as mentioned elsewhere, only a minority of the doctors are members of 
the Communist Party. But it is doubtless due in part also to the excep- 
tionally bad state of the people with whom the soviet doctors have had 
to deal. “ The Tsarist Government as Dr. Semashko has pointed out, 
“ loft to the soviet power a terrible heritage of insanitary conditions. 
The exceptionally bad material conditions of the working masses of town 
and country ; the police oppression which stifled all public activity ; the 
merciless tiX])loitation of tlie workers and poorer peasants ; the low 
cultural h^vel of the yiopiilation, and the conseipient low sanitary culture, 
all coml)in(Ml to create a favourable soil for epidemic; diseases . . . whi(;h 
took an annual toll of millions of lives. . . . One-fourth of all the diseases 
was direcitly due to bjid economic and living conditions. . . . The rate of 
mortality among the po])ulation . . . during the last decade before the 
war . . . was 28-4 to 30 per 1000. . . . The general e(;onomic conditions 
and consecpiently the sanitary conditions of the population became still 
worse;. . , . The war comj)l(‘i.(*ly undermined both the health of the 
population a.nd the medical organisation.” ^ 

The same reason partly accounts, we think, for an ecpially signifie.ant/ 
feature of tin* sovic^t health service;, that of its miiversality. The health 
service of the USSR, julihe all other public healtli servic;es, has never 
been principally a mc'ans cjf combating the most infectious diseas(\s that 
thr<;aten the rich as well as the poor. It was, from the start, just as 
much concerned with the; ailments causing suffering only to the individuals 
immedia>t(;ly affcH'-ted. Nor was the design merely t hat of dealing with 
illn(\sses tliat W(*re s})ecially y^revalent, or exceptionally disabling, or 
unusually dangerous. All tiie im[)erfections that mar tin; human bein^ 
are e([ua,lly within its sphere. From the start it ha,s been fna; from the 
historical dist inction i)('tw(*en ])reventive and curativ(^ tnait-ment, which, 
especially in Ihigland, still cramps the organisation of inedic;al services. 
Moreover, the controversy elsewhere raging betwe(;n those who a, scribe 
our physical and mental ills to ‘‘ nature ” and those who deem them the 
result of “ nurture ” seems almost irrelevant in the USSR, where the evil 
effect<s of an age-long environment of t(‘rrible destructiveness are only too 
patent, whilst tiie boundless possibilities of changing it, alike for parents 
and for offspring, 0])eJi uj) an endless vista of betterment, both for the 
present, suihuers and for the generations to come. The health service of 
Soviet (Communism has alw^ays sought to cov(‘r the whole span of human 
life, nf)t, inde(;d, excluding even the period that is antena,tal. Its bene- 
ficent work has never known any limits of age or sex, of race or nationality, 
of religion or o(;cuj)ation, or rank or opulence. And, in marked contrast 
with such other (unpires as the British, the French and the Dutch, internal 
^ Ilmlth Protection in the USiSRf b}' Dr. N. A. iSomashko (1934), pp. 11, J2, 14, 15. 
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boundaries matter as little to the sanitarians of the USSR as other 
differences, for are not all the scores of races from ocean to ocean equally 
citizens of the Soviet Union, and equally entitled to restoration to perfect 
health ? Such being the case, there has, from the first, never been any 
idea of philanthropy or charity about the care for the sick, which, like 
every other branch of the public services, is given to all the wage-earners, 
and also the poorest peasants, free of charge, and even to tliose with the 
means of ])a.yment for the most part equally gratuitously. 

We trace this unprecedentedly wide conception of the sphere of a 
public health service, first to the fundamental conceptions of tlie com- 
munism of Ltmin, and, under his inspiration, to the outsta!iding })ersonality 
of Dr. Nikolai Alexandrovich Semashko, who was, from 1907 to 1917, a 
medical associate of Lenin in enforc-ed exile ; and to whom wa,s entrusted, 
in July 1918, the organisation of the Commissariat of Health for tlie 
RSFSR. His aim, as he expressed it, was the actual “ socialisation ’’ of 
medicine ; tliat is, the taking over hy the state of the res 2 )onsil)ility of 
providing for ev(‘ryone, at his earliest need, a free and well-cpialified 
medical treatinent. Only tlien will disappear, like a shadow before; siin- 
liglit, all j)rivate hospitals and all commtuH*ia.l private practice. This is 
the perspective of conimimist medicine.” ^ It is noteworthy that tlic 
new minist ry thuf. Dr. Semashko was called u]K>n to orgiuiise luui, in its 
title, no r(;f(‘r(;nce to si(;kness or disea.se, none to poverty^ and none to 
])hilanthTopy. The first a.rticle of the statute of 1921, regulating the 
Comrnissaiiat of HeaUh, expressly made it “ responsi))l(‘ for all matl-ers 
involving the jxMiplc's lu'alth, and for the establishment of all rogula-tions 
promoting il , v'ith the aln^ of iinproviHCj the health alandards of the 'aation, 
and of abolishing all conditions ])re|udicia.l to health What the new 
deparlment of gov(U‘nment luul to conduct was a eam])aign for the restora- 
tioij of the whole ]>opula.tioii to health, not specifically for th(‘ treatment 
of disease ; and for raising to a higher level the health of all, not merely 
that of the p(‘rsons actually stricken down by illness. Dr. Semashko sa,w 
his main task as the constru(;tion, throughout tin; length and breadth of 
the land, of a comprehensive and united health service' based on all prac- 
ticable nro])]iylaetic racasur(\s ; on the promptest discovery and diagnosis 
of any person falling bedow a prescribed standard of ])hysical and mental 
fitness ; on the e'stalilishment of extensive roseiirch in (;v(‘ry department 
of TiK'-dical science ; on the provision, in genuine acce.ssibility, of the 
wisest treatment not only for the doctor’s patients but for the entire 
population at all ages, in whom “ positive health ” had to be erea.ted 
We have automatically put those four branches of a eomplede health 
service in tlie ordc'r in wliieJi we think that an np-to-datc and e.nligh toned 

^ 'Phr FoyyiAdtions nf ^Snrirt Mrdirinr, ])y J)r. N, A, Somaslil^o (Moscow, 1020, in 
Kussian) ; (jiiotod in Health H'orZ* m S<ir}et I\a,s,si(t, by Anna J. iJairK'S (New York, 192S), 
p. in. Sco also Health f^rtttertifm in the USSR, })y N. A. Stniiashko (19.‘H, 170 pp.) ; and 
his scries of t.welvc articles, “ Das (JcsniKiheitswesen in Sowjt^lrussland in iJ- utsche 
wcdizinische W ochenschrift (1924). 

2 Article I. of decree of Sovnarkoin of the Pi,SFSR, 1921. 
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British or American medical expert would place them. But what is 
significant — and all of a piece with the revolutionary transformation of 
ideas characteristic of Soviet Communism — is that, in Dr. Semashko’s 
mind, and in the impress that during more than a decade his powerful 
personality placed on the health service that he created, the order of these 
four branches is reversed. The last is placed first. “ The goal of Soviet 
medicine,” lie declared, “ the reason it works not only for the healing 
but for the prevention of ill-health, is to create the positive health of the 
population^ ^ It is needless to say that not all Dr. Semashko’s energy 
and tact, for which he acquired a great reputation, and not even the 
constant support that Lenin, so long as he lived, constantly afforded to 
his work, could immediately cover so vast an area as the USSR with 
anything like the complete service at which the Commissariat of Health 
aimed. Nor could he, in the first quinquennium, obtain funds sufficient 
to create the great staff, and build and equip all the institutions, general 
or special, that the service required. What seems to us remarkable, in 
the eighteen years’ records of this, in mere magnitude the greatest health 
administration in the world, is it continuous progress, year after year, in 
every branch of its work, and the ever-growing financial resources which 
it lias been able to command, in a period in which nearly all other health 
departments in the world liave been cut down. 

For the first throe years after his appointment, in the midst of war and 
faminii, Dr. Semashko (;ould do little more than make a start with what- 
ever was most urgently needed ; plan for the future ; and meanwhile 
attend, very imperfectly, to the Red Army, to the victims of the epidemics 
that followed the war, and to famine relief. But from 1921 onward, the 
work of the commissaria,t, in all its main lines, began a rapid development. 
“ All doctors, feldshers,- nurses and pharmacists’”, it is reported, 
bf 3 camo civil servants, and all hospitals, sanatoria and drug stores 
became state institutions ; unified schemes of medical work appropriate 
to rural conditions, as well as others for town and cities, were drawn up 
and fitted into the general plan of volost, wjezd and (juhernia? A stan- 
dardisation of duty and of salaries, based on professional responsibility 
and local economic conditions, was worked out, to be applied throughout 
the country ; })rogrammes of child-welfare work and campaigns against 
venereal disease and tuberculosis were prepared on a nation-wide scale ; 
central institutes were established for rese.arch and teaching in various 
branches of medical science, to» which provincial doctors could come for 

^ Foundations of Soviet Medicine, by Dr. Semashko (1926, in Russian). 

^ “ Tlio feldsher originally oame from tlie army, whore he had received his training 
as " surgeon's assistant, hut- the zemstvo finally established schools for the production of 
this lialt-bakod medico, which assured him a little more systomised training than ho had 
rocjoived in the army ” ( Viliage Life under the Soviets, by Karl Borders, 1927, p. 163). 

Down to 1921 the feldsher was often, over areas of hundreds of square miles, the only 
BOiiree of medical aid. We can hardly count, in this connection, the efforts of the babka. 
(“ The babka is the ancient village herb-woman, known to all lands at some stage of their 
history, and particularly sought as a midwife.” Ibid. p. 164.) 

® Now sclosoviet, rayon and oblast. 
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postgraduate study ; the wholesale preparation of drugs and the purchase 
of those produced abroad was carried on as a state business, without the 
cost incident to private production and advertisement,” ^ 


How the Health Service is Administered 

The nation-wide army engaged in this campaign for creating positive 
health, now (1935) approaching half a million of all ranlis, is not, as might 
easily be imagined, wholly centralised. There is, in fact, no commissariat 
of health for the USSR. Not only each of the seven constituent republics, 
or rather nine, including the three members of the Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion — but also each of the fifteen autonomous republics within these nine 
-—has its own commissariat of health, working under its own sovnarkom. 
Each makes, by its own legislature, and administers by its own officials, 
its own sanitary laws and regulations. But, by Lenin’s foresight, the 
RSFSR was first in the field, and has remained pre-eminent, both in 
activity and efficiency ; whilst its relative magnitude has enabled it con- 
tinucmsly to lead the wa}^ in developments which arc universally followed.^ 
If we describe the organisation in the RSFSR, which contains a large 
part of the backward regions, as well as the most advanced, it may be 
taken as typical of the other parts of USSR. 

The People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR is not, within his 
own spliere, even so much of an autocrat as the minister at the head of 
the health department of some of the countries of western Euro])e-. Down 
to 1934 his immediate assistants constituted a collegium with whom he 
was bound to take counsel on all issues of lasting importance, and before 
coming to any important decision not called for by acliial emergency. 
On this collcgiTim there*, sat the Assistant Commissar (who in 1928 was also 
tlie Pre^sident of the Red Cross organisation for tJie USSR and lu^ad of 
the separate healtli department for the defence forc(\s) ; the ])resident of 
the mc’dical work(*rs’ trade union ; the head of the fimincjc bureau of the 
commissariat ; and a representative of the peasants. Moreover, this 
colh'gium habitually called into council particular oxj)erts specially ([uali- 
fied to advise upon the issues under discussion, whether tiny were lioads 
of departments or institutions, or scientific experts or rcpresciitatives of 

^ Health Work in Soviet Ilussia, by Anna J. Haines (U)2S), p. 20. 

80 much is this the case in practice that, in tlu; summary of hi^altli bc.rviccs which 
Dr. Semashko had to condense, into 176 papes {Health protection in the IJSSTi, ho 

treats the constitutionally independent health .services of the couple of dozcui constituent 
and autonomous reiniblics explicitly as “ those of subordinate authontie.s ”. This is 
probably justified by the fact Unit the 1923 fundamental law of the IJSSIt gives to the 
federal organs th('. right to “ draw up common regulations in the sphere of health ”. The 
Peojile’s Commissar of Health of the IvSFSR is the princ.ipal advi.sr'r, within this sjihero, 
of the federal authorities. “ Of more practical importance than formal laws in coordinating 
the health activities of the different parts of the country,” it is well observed, “ are the 
frequent congresses on many pliascs of public health work. These congresses are u.sually 
held in university to^vns irrespective of their political or geographirial situation, and are 
att^ended by doctors and other medical workers from all parts of Hussia ” {Health Work 
in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines, New York, 1928, p. 58). 
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other commissariats or of trade unions. A standing committee of the 
collegium was the planning commission, which worked out in detail the 
suggestions or decisions and submitted them, in the form of a Five-Year 
Plan, for the final approval of the collegium, before the plan was approved 
by the Commissar, and communicated to the State Planning Commission. 

In 1934, as we have elsewhere described, the collegiums of the various 
commissariats were all abolished on a general reorganisation of ministerial 
departments. In the Commissariat of H^^alth full provision was made for 
the continuance of the practice of expert consultation before important 
ministerial decisions of policy. In particular, tlie Commissar continued 
to be made aware of the latest* conclusions of medical science, and kept 
in the closest touch witli the best schmtific experts that tin*. USSR could 
supply. Down to 1934 there had been, parallel with the collegium but 
without its ministerial resijonsibilith^s, a Supreme Medical Coundl, 
descrilxid as a group of “ about thirty specialists in various braiuhes of 
medical science, wlio must give their expert advifo rcjgarding the scientific 
foundation for all tlie health regulations drafted by the commissariat. 
Almost all of the Tiumibers of this council are dinudors of the various state 
scientific institutes, and have bacik of tlieir decisions the results of research 
in the b(‘st laboi*atories of the country. They may invite to the council 
meetings any person whose services they may consider ne('essa.ry for th(‘ 
better understanding of the matter in liaiid. Jh'sides its advisory func- 
tions t/he council is authorised to call congresses of medical workers, to 
institute deljates and discussions, and to aj>point commissions to study 
any phase of health.” ^ 

This consultat ive medical council lias now (1934) b(‘.en enlarged up to 
seventy persons, who are invited to serve liy the JVople's Commissar, 
usually on the rec.ommenda.tion of tin* council itsidf. Tlu'V include, in 
addition t*o the principal lu^ads of de])artments of the. RSKSiv Commissariat 
of Health, and those of the a.utonomous ri‘.publics, krais and oblasts of 
the RSFSR, t*he leading doctors at tin* head of medical res(‘arch institutes 
and hos])it a.ls and representatives of learned soeie-ti(‘S, and - lx* it noted — 
also of the trade unions concerned. This coune/d meets regularly every 
few months to dis(*.uss the most important probhuns a.rising in the work 
of the commissariat. 

The work of the Commissariat of Health of the RSFSR is divided 
among a. dozen departments, many of them subdiviticnl into three to eighth 
bureaux, making in all over thirty separate liranches. A summarised 
list will serv<^ t o indicate t he width of range of tin* administration. There 
are departments for organisation and administration, including personnel, 
coordination, central library, statistics, foreign information, etc. ; for 
therapeutic institutions, including ]jos])itals, out-patient d(‘partments, 
sanatoria, medical aid to insured persons, etc. ; for epidemiology, covering 
tlie campaigns against infectious diseases, iucluding tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, epidemics, etc. ; for hygienic education, and therapeutic mech- 

^ HeaUh Work in Soviet Buffsia, by Anna J. Ilainos, New York, 1928, pp. 46-47. 
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allies ; for protection of motherhood and infancy, including maternity 
homes, creches, consultations, etc. ; for protection of children’s health 
from 3 to 18 ; for pharmacies and supply of drugs ; for health work along 
routes of travel by waterways (river, canal, lake and harbour), with its 
own regional centres independent of the local authorities (altliougii its 
local representatives usually sit upon the local soviets) ; for state sanita- 
tion inspection, including food, industry, housing, schools, transport and 
health resorts ; for medical education ; for medical research institutes ; 
for convalescent and holiday homes ; and for finance, inc'luding the capital 
construction of medical institutions, and tlie book-keeping and pr(‘.para- 
tion of the estimates, togetln^r with control and audit of all expenditure.^ 


Provision for Health in the Budget of the USSR 

Tlie financial arraiigermuits of the soviet healtli service an'-, in one 
siuise, siniph'-, for the whole of the expenditui'o, and a,hso the n^v^iumes 
connected with health a, d ministration, of all the lUTie commissariats of 
health of the constituent re])ublics an' ultimately includi'd in the com- 
bined budgc't of the QiSSlI, a.s are tliose of the commissariats of health of 
the fifteen autonomous r(‘])ublics ; and thus they all form ])a.rt of the 
lina-uces of the Sovic't Union. But since 1922 tlui cost of most of tlie 
hospitals and other institutions, together with the salarit's a.nd (‘xpenses 
of the local medical sta-fTs, an' includ(*-d, in the first instance, m the va,rious 
local budgets, whicli have tn l)e made to balance, Tladr cost- is t hus met, 
to begin with, from the c-harges and taxes locallydevicd, togctiier with the 
locally collc(;t-(‘d social insuranc(‘ contributions and other sjx'c-ial funds. 
At least 75 per ctmt of the whole ex])enditure on health is thus met. Tlni 
(k)mniissariat of Health for the JISFSH finds the (‘ost of tiie ‘‘ flying 
s<|uad despatched to co})e with S(*rious local outhreaks of dis(*a-sc ; of 
the laboratori(is pn'paring vaccines and sera, as w(*ll as of c(u*tain res(‘a,rch 
laboratories ; of inst itut ions maintained as models in ea-ch brancli of the 
work ; of ])a.rt.icular hospitals of non-local charac-ter, such as tijose for 
(‘■rippled s(hdh*rs, psychiatric patients, sufferers from le])iosy, (‘tc,. ; of 
medicaiK'.s jirocun'd from abroad ; and of the staff of me(ii(;al experts 
retained for scu’vdce in ca’iniinal investigations and the courts of |usti(;e. 
The commissariats of health in tlui other republics ha-vi'- simila,r though 
smaller services to maintain. 

The Staffing of the Service 

The special jioint of interest in the liealth scirvice of the USSR is the 
fixed det.<‘rniination of the soviet authoriti(*,s, without tog narrowly couiit- 

^ 71- miiy that tho {U‘])aitnu‘iii coiiticrned with lu^alth work amoD^^ thp various 

l)raTJchoH of the defenee forces lias been transferred to the Cknnmlssana-t of Jlofeneo. That 
for liealth work alont; routes of travel is confined to waterways, lu'alth work on the rail- 
ways being under Ihe Commissariat of Means of Communication. 
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ing the cost, to provide the whole country, and not tne cixiies oniy, wirn a 
medical staff numerically adequate to the need, however great that may 
prove to be, and however difficult the task of recruiting. Tsarist Eussia, 
within the present frontiers of the USSR, had fewer than 13,000 qualified 
doctors, or less than one pci 7000 of the whole population ; and this, in 
the rural areas, meant less than one per 21,000.^ Soviet Communism 
has had in mind a standard everywhere of something like one for each 
thousand. Naturally this has not yet been attained. Since the end of 
the civil war the number of medical practitioners, nurses and other officers, 
two-thirds of them women, has been increasing year by year. By the 
tenth anniversary of Ur. Semashko’s entrance into office the total had 
doubled. In 1928 the qualified medical practitioners stood at one to 4000 
of the population. By the middle of 1 935, whilst the total staff had risen to 
three times the figure of 1918, the qualified medical practitioners through- 
out the whole USSR had been multiplied seven times, and had become 
one to every 2000 of tlie population.- Unfortunately there is manifested 
among the doctors the same attraction to the cities as among the popula- 
tion at large, and the annual increase in their numbers was, for some time, 
not many more than were immediately absorbed in manning the institutions 
and special services, notably those in connection with the ffictories and 
schools, actually start(id in the rapidly growing urban areas. But each 
year the number of men and women completing their five years’ course 
for qualification as medical practitioners increases ; and this now enables 
an ever larg(‘T contingent to be annually assigned to the villages. As is 
usual in the USSR for alt occupidions, the maximum number of candidates 
admitted to eacli of the medical colleges for tni-ining is necessarily decided 
by the government, actTially by the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), 
if only because each involves a subvention from public funds. In the 
absemee of parentid fortunes there was no way of cniating anything like 
enough a-dditional doctors ; a.nd moreover, no other way of making the 
training effectively opcm to all suitable persons, than providing every one 
who was chosen, not only with free tuition, but also with aii annual 
stipend or sc.holarship varying with his means, so as to ensure at least 
sufficient for maintenance. Candidates for training, who may be of any 
age, are nominated by all sorts of bodies, mostly by trade union and 
school committees, though individual applications are not excludcHl. “ On 
these applications ”, to take the instance of the medical school of Rostov, 
the local soviet first sits, and their recommendations come before a 
commission consisting of a representative of ( J ) the administrative medical 

^ “ Aocording to available atatisiics for 1912 there was one graduate phvsicain for 
overj^ 21,900 of the village population of all Russia ” {Village Life under the Soviets, by 
Karl Rorders. 1927, p. 163). 

2 “ In that part of Russia now included in the RSFSR there were, in 1913, 12,677 
doctors ” {Health Work in Soviet Hussm, by Anna J. Haines, 1928, p. 94). 

“ In 1931, according to Dr. Roubakine, the total number of physicians [in the USSR] 
was about 76,000 ” {Led Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholme, K.C.B., and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury, 
1934, p. 219). In the middle of 1935 the estimated number exceeded 80,000. 
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faculty ; (2) the professorial staff ; (3) the trade unions ; and (4) the 
student workers. ’ ’ ^ Admittedly, young men and women actually engaged 
in manual work in industry or agriculture still enjoy some preference, 
and the more so if they are also of proletarian parentage. But there is 
now no exclusion of sons and daughters of the intelligentisa, especially if, 
as is usually the case, they have been temporarily engaged in manual 
labour. Other things being equal, those more advanced in education 
stand a better chance of admission than those with oidy elementary 
schooling. The mixed commission rejects candidates who are plainly 
unfitted for the training or for the occupation, but is naturally concerned 
to enrol the full number permitted. 

The training for the medical practitioner in the USSE combines, from 
the first an unusual amount of practical work with theoind-ic teaching. 
“In his first year he must assist in minor medical and surgical w^ork, 
including cleaning up after the work is finished. In his second year the 
medical student has to lielp in actual nursing ; and in his next three years 
the student likewise engages in practical medical work at various hospitals, 
])olyclinics and ambulatoria, while continuing his s(;i(uitific training. 
When qualified, the doctor is offered a post at once. He may have 
specialised from the end of his third year, though this is a debatable 
policy. He is required to be fairly competent in all branches of medicine, 
as ho may have to practise alone in a country district. ... A recent 
regulation has made the conditions . . . more stringent.” ^ Something 
like 9000 new students are now admitted annually to the sixty-two insti- 
tutions in the USSE giving medical training, whicli have, in the aggregate, 
Jiearly 50,000 men and women students. There were only six such 
institutions in 1912. There were then no medical research institutions, 
whilst in 1935 there are a couple of hundred. It looks as if it may be 
nearly another decade before the far-flung millions, from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, from the Arctic Ocean to the mountains of Central Asia, can be 
all supplied witli a fuUy (pialified doctor for each 250 families. Yet this 
is the goal at wdiicli the Soviet Government steadfastly aims, and for 
wliich it persistently plans. 

The reader will ask about the quality of the training thus supplied 
wholesale, and about the efficiency of the gigantic health service so 
created. Tsarist Eussia, whilst it had relatively few doctors, and generally 
neglected nine-tenths of the population, gave tlie nobility and the wealthy 
a medical attendance that was, by contemporary standards, fairly efficient. 
It produced also a certain number of men of outstanding genius, such as 
Mechnikov, Speransky and Pavlov, who gained international re])utation 
in various branches of medical science. It is difficult to mi^asiire against 
this a medical profession which, under Soviet Communism, grap])les with 
a different task. It is almost too freely admitted to-day by the older 
doctors that the average of medical attainments throughout the profession, 

^ Red Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholmo and Dr. J. A. Kingsbuiy, 1934, jj. 213. 

> Ibid. p. 214. 
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and especially the average schooling of the medical student, are below 
the pre-war level. On the other hand, there is said to be a change for 
the better in the spirit in which the work is generally done, notably as 
regards enthusiasm in practice and scientific resenrcL, and in the almost 
universal desire “ to improve one’s (jualifications Every country 
practitioner now gets six months’ “ study leave ” on full pay every three 
years, an opportunity not generally provided in any other country, and 
one which the soviet doctor eagerly embraces. “ Even now ”, in the latest 
and most authoritative judgment, “ it is indubitable that, although the 
average individual standard of medi(*.al students of to-day is lower than 
that of the fewer students in pre-revolution times, the aggregate quantity, 
as well as the quality, of medical aid available for the mass of the people 
is being enormously increased and improved.” ^ 


Hospitals 

It is characteristic that increased and improved provision for the sick 
does not exclusively or y)re dominantly take the form — in Gnait llritain 
and the United States the favourite form alike of benevolent donors and 
of progressive municipal councillors— of a multiplication of hospitals. 
Indeed, so serious and widespread was the destruction caused by the six 
years of warfare*, and the famine of 1921, that theni were in tlui USSR, 
until 1924, actually fewer hospitals regularly ac(*(‘p1ing in-patients for 
treatment of specific diseases than there had been Ixdore the war.“ In 
this, as in other matters, it took something lik(*. seven years even to get 
up to tlie level of 1914. But dining the past decade the advance has l)e(‘n 

^ Ued Mf’dinnv, by Sir A. Nowsbobiio ami Dr. .1. A. Kingsbury, 10;U, p. 212. 

It h1h)ii1(J Ik* stati'd tlial tlu* liour.s ot woik of Ihc dot-lor in tluj USSU an* rcsfrit-tod to 
a maximum of mix jut day; with ainiiiaJ va»\it.ioiis on full pay, in addition, for those* 
prfu;tisin.4 111 rural areas, to tlic- “ study leave ” nlr(*ady nieiitioned. Many of them in llie 
cities hold two apjioiiit.ments and draw two salaries Oihers I'lnyiloy tlu'ir leisure in 
scientiiie resi'.ireh. I’rivati* praetiee is not forbidden, hut only a small proporhon — ehiefly 
some, of the ('Ider men in the laiy^er ei( los — enjoy any a])pre«*iabl(i ineonif! Irom thi.s source, 
'riiere appears to be also a tmv liandfuJ wlio hold no salaried apyiointnienls, tmt divide 
their time between juivate patients and resi'areh. 

St.iid(*nts, on obtainmy; their qiiahfieation, arc immediately apjiointed to jiosts, hy the 
Cominissariat of D(*altli, v(*ry largely for an initial t(‘rin of three* years, to a riiial district, 
from whieh they may be promoted after a few years’ si'rviee. It mav Ik* added that 
medieal nu'ii who are inemhers of the (^unmunist Party (ineludinp eandidales for member- 
ship and ( ’omsomols) may he, at any tune, required by the Party authorities to aerieyrt 
appoint im'iiti anywiiere, in aecordane^* with their pledge of ohetlieiiee. This may he largely 
the reason why onl\ a minority of them become Party uii'inhers, although an additional 
reason for not joining is their feeling that the considerable amount of vfiluntary “ social 
work ” exjiected from members may lie, as they say, ineonsistent with their duties to their 
patients. 

* It is only fair to rmnemher that the later di'cades of t^ardom liad seen some improve- 
ment in hospital f)rovi.si(>n. Tne sanitary and other reforms of the z<‘nistvos, in the genera- 
tion preceding the Croat War. are nowadays seldom ude<jualely realised. ‘‘ All the public 
health work done was inaugurated by the Zemstvo and maintained by that semi-social, 
serni-politieal organisation. From 1872 to 1911 tlu'V hail increased tlie expenditure for 
public health from two to lorty-eight million roubles annually. ... A network of very 
creditable hospitals had been spread over the country, stationed in most of the provincial 
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great. By the end of 1934 the number of hospitals, properly so called, 
in the cities of the RSFSR had more than doubled, the total for the 
RSFSR being now (1935) between five and six thousand. In the other 
constituent republics, including especially those inhabited by the more 
backward races, the increase in hospital provision during the past decade 
has been, relatively to the population, even greater than in the RSFSR. 
Since 1917 the total number of hospital beds in the USSR has been 
trebled. The great hospitals in the principal cities are among the largest 
in the world. ‘‘ During our visit ”, writes Dr. Somerville Hastings, “ we 
were taken over two large general hospitals, each with approximately 
2000 beds, the Metchnikov at Leningrad and the Botkin at Moscow. 
Both were well-built, well-equipped modern hospitals, and in each case, 
as far as we could see, the standard of work was high.” ^ It is, however, 
not for general hospitals that the health service under Soviet Communism 
can claim particular distinction, so much as in the relation that these bear 
to the research institutes on the one hand, and to the more sj)ecialiscd 
institutions and tlie remainder of the health organisation on the other ; 
and to the measures taken for the promotion of more p(;rfect health among 
the larger part of the whole population who are not yet patients. 

Medical Centres 

The question may be asked, how, in the vast population of the USSR, 
does the individual find the mcdic«al aid that the Commissariat of Health 
provides for his particular benefit '( True, to the ]mnciplo of multi- 
formity, soviet arrangements allow of no single answer to siicli a question. 

The highest degree of organis«ation is naturally found in thc‘- largest 
citi(‘S. “ In Moscow aaid Leningrad ”, as a medic, al obs(irver reports, 
“ the population is divided for medical purposes ini/O units of between 
40,000 and 80,000 peo])le , and all the health activiti(\s of each of these 
units are (or will be as soon as possible) centred around what is dt'seribed 
as a projjhylactorium. Each unit ... is divided again into groujis of 
2000 or 3000 persons, and in medi(ial charge of each of these groujis are 
two or three doctors and one or more nurses or health visitors. In Lenin- 
grad one doctor deals with the adults and one with the childrcm, but in 
Moscow, the work is further subdivided so that one doctor attends to the 
mothers and children under 3, one to those between 3 and IG, and one to 
the remainder. In addition to these clinicians, there are a, Iso sanitary 
officers, who deal with factory hygiene as W(01 as sanitation. The members 
of the clinical staff sec their patients in their homes if necessary ; but if 

towns and district centres, and oven in many of the smaller villa^res. But by far the f^reater 
part of the popiila^^ion of Russia in need of medical attendance never canio in touch with 
a physician at all” {Village Life under Ihe ffovieiSf by Karl BordiT^, 1027, p. IhS). 

The number of hospital beds was officially piven in 1934 for the whole* USSR as 179,300 
in 1913, 317,100 in 1928 and 526,900 in 1932. {The U.SkSR in Figures, Moscow, 1934, 

p. 208.) 

1 “ Medicine in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr, Somerville Hastings, in The Medical World, 
January 15, 1932. 

2a 
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well enough they come to the health centre (prophylactorium).^ We were 
shown over one of these centres in Leningrad, and told that 2000 patients 
were seen there every day, all by appointment. . . . Where it is necessary 
for a patient to see a specialist an appointment is made and the district 
nurse goes with him, first collecting his personal and family- medical 
history sheets. The specialists see their patients in the health centre 
(prophylactorium), and the medical records are retained and filed there 
also. . . . But the function of the Russian health centre is not only to 
deal with declared disease. It is in the true sense a prophylactorium. 
In it is a large hall in which lectures are given on health subjects. On its 
walls are posters and diagrams concerning health matters. . . . There 
are also wall cases containing samples of the proper food, clothing and even 
toys of children of various ages. In the prophylactorium is the birth 
control clinic, with, of course, samples of the apparatus recpiircd ; and a 
lawyer attends at stated intervals to give advice, especially to women 
concerning their rights and those of their children. At the prophylac- 
torium the bottles of milk — unfortunately sterilised as a rule [that is to 
say, not pasteurised]— are given out two or three times a- day to parents 
of all children under four ; and a psycho-technical examination [is] made 
of c.bildren when they leave scliool to determine what vocations they are 
most suited for.” 

The high degree of organisation of all tJic various agencies in the 
sovi(^t health s(irvicc is emphasised in a description by an American 
specialist. “ The medical profession in Moscow ”, wiites Dr. Frankwood 
E. Williams,^ can be taken as an oxainphi of the type that is being 
worked out in all parts of Russia, though still far from being realised 
throughout the country. Moscow is divided into fourteen districts. Each 
district is cover(‘d with a mdwork of community (jlinhis, leading usually 
from a central district (;linic, through neighbourhood clinics, to the 
factories, the schools and other institutions within tlie district. Lines in 
the oth(‘r direction lead from tlu^ central clinic to the hospitals, general and 
special, loca,ted in Moscow, and its environs. Passage up and down these 
lines is easy. The orgmrisahon Jimctions as a whole, not as n loosely jointed 
series of elinies and hospitals, each jealous and ambitious, but ' cooperative \ 

^ ]ii Homo j)la( os iho pro.soiit, ^^Tit-cr.s ^ere informed that a simple rule as to attendance 
exist/od. ]f the }u*rson seeking medical aid is physieaUy able to walk to the doctor, ho is 
expected to do so, providi-d that his temjicrature is not noticeably above normal. J3ut if 
ho “has a t.emjx' rat lire ” he is entitled, and cxi»ected, to notify iho doctor, who must 
promptly visit him. 

^ “ Medicine in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. Somerville ILastings, p. 7. Tins generalised 
account doi's not suflieiently stre.ss the fa(d< that the (ionsultations of women and children 
include both periodical iris])ection of those wlio are well as well as preventative and 
curative tn'atment of those who are ill. Also that, whilst the therapist anti pac-diatrist 
play the principal jiart, it is they who call in the gynaecologist and other specialists, thus 
ensuring an all-round service, in combination with the most advanced medical technical 
equipment. 

3 ” Russia, a Nation of Adolescents ”, by Frankwood E. Williams, in Survey Graphic, 
Now York, for April 1932 ; largely reproduced in his book How Soviet Russia Fights 
Neurosis (1935). 
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An individual can be passed effectively through the entire chain from 
factory, home, school, to hospital if that is necessary ; or his case can be 
attended to at various points in the chain if that is all that is required. 
The aim is efficient and prompt treatment of ani/one who is ill, to the full 
extent of his need ; the restoration of the individual’s effe(^tiv(‘ncss as 
quickly as can be done with safety ; the teaching of hygiene and the 
prevention of illness. 

“ The central clinic in each district is a large organisation not only 
for general medicine but for tl)e handling of special probhuns. Th<^ 
neiglibourhood clinic is naturally smaller, and devoted to general niedichie 
and the specialities most likely to be needed. From all (dinics both 
general clinicians and specialists arc ‘ on call ’ to visit the sic-k in the 
liomcs. In addition to psychiatrists daily ‘ on call ’ at the clinics, tliere 
are two psychiatrists ‘ on call ’ during the night. 

“ The work and plan of the Ordintea Street Oeneral Ih'ophylactic 
Dispensary, [and that ] in the name of Prof. Rein, in the Lenin .District of 
Moscow, are good examples of community clinic organisation and y)lan“ 
ning. In this district there are GO neighbourhood (dinics. In 11)27- 1928, 
when the clinic was organised, there were 33. Tliey were inciM'ased to 
38 in 1929, to 47 in 1930 ; and the plan calls for a further inci‘ease in 1932 
to 70, and in 1 933 t-o 80. In 1929 ther(‘ were 80 general ])hysicians visiting 
in the homes from this clinic ; in 1930, 100 ; 193], 130 ; tin* plan calls 
for an increase to IGO during 1932 1933. In 1929-1930 tin* p(‘diatricia,ns 
on the staff wcKr increased to 31 . . . in 1931 to 3G. Tin- plan calls for 
42 in 1932, and 40 in 1933. In 1933 the staff is to consist of mor(‘ than 
230 physicians, 100 general, 40 pediatricians, 20 tuberculosis specdalists for 
adults, and 10 for children, with the addition of nose and throat, specialists, 
and so on. . . . Th(^ ])hui for this district calls for a medical unit for (‘.ach 
factory employing 400 or more workers ; for smaller factories a nurse, 
first-aid unit.” 

Bub extensive organisation of this kind, and ela})orato institutions with 
any amount of equipment, f)ftcn fiiil to carry c.onviction to th(‘, S(*.epth*al 
of the actual working of the machine. We can realise it bcttcu* by the 
artless testimony of an .English workman engaged on constructing the 
n(‘W und(‘rgrounil railway at Moscow, who had, as he, thought, niendy a 
bad cold. “ I wish ”, he wudtes, “ to describe what happened a few 
months ago when I had a bad cold and went to the Metrostroi Medical 
Station (1 am working on the construction of the subway). . . . A few 
questions and I was given the number of the do(;tor’s room. A few 
minutes’ wait, during which 1 had time to observe the medical propaganda 
charts and models in the hall, and my name was called. ‘ A cohl,’ the 
doctor said. ‘ Let me examine your throat ; now yoifr nostrils, and your 
ears.’ I discovered that I had a slight nasal catarrh, and some foreign 
matter in my ears. After a syringeing I could liear over so mucJi better. 
Tlien I got two prescriptions, one for my nose, and the other for my 
throat. She also said she had better examine my lungs ; I laughed, but 
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realised how thorough the soviet doctor was. After giving me an O.K 
she sent me to the dentist. I have not had a toothache for years, but 
nevertheless she insisted it would be better. Then 1 got one tooth 
stopped and two pulled out. The extraction was the most painless I have 
experienced. V/hen the gums were set I was warned I would have to go 
back and get fitted for a set of false teeth. This would be given free, as 
is also the medicine. I left the clinic with my prescriptions, and a great 
respect for the soviet doctors and the system.’’ ^ 

In smaller cities, whilst there may be one or more highly organised 
prophylaetoria on tlie model of those at Moscow and Leningrad, these arc 
usually not used for the ordinary consultations, which take place within 
stated hours, at the smaller public offices known as points of consultation 
or ambulatoria, provided for the doctor in charge of each unit of popula- 
tion in the locality concerned. 

Health Centres in Factories 

The term “ health centre ” is used in the USSR for only one kind 
among the many to which it is applied in America and Great Britain. 
But that kind is on(‘, in which tlie USSR has gone far ahead of every other 
country. This is the- medicaxl unit established inside the factory or 
industrial plant, exclusively for the service of the o])eratives of the 
establishment and their families. It is primarily a “ first-aid ” centre, as 
known in England and the United States, for immediate treatment wliich 
cannot be ])()stponed. But in a.ny but the smallest undertakings, it 
develo])s into much more, highly organised institutions. In establishments 
having fewer than 1000 operatives, the health centre may be little more 
than a ‘‘first-aid” post, in immediate communicalion with the district 
hospital. In factories and plants counting between 1000 and 6000 
operatives, there will be various ” first-aid })osts, witJi a “ iiolyclinique ” 
with several (jualified doctors in attendance, dealing with a constant 
stream of out-patients. In larger (establishments with betw^een GOOO and 
10,000 employees th(u*e will b{‘ several such departments, with specialists 
in attendance, on c(Ttain days. In undertakings exceeding 10,000 workers, 
the medical organisation will include scores of “ first-aid ” j)osts, various 
“ polycliniques ”, and sometimes more than 100 qualified doctors, with 
all sorts of spetaalists in periodical attendance, and extensive medical 
equipment, sometimes superior to that of the lo(*al district hospital. Thus, 
in the immense Stalingrad tractor works, with ov(‘r 40,000 operatives, the 
present wTiters found, in 1932, the principal medical officer in charge of a 
stafi of no fewa*r than 110 qualified doctors (four-fifths of them women), 
together with 135 more or less trained w^omen nurses. They took as their 
sph ere the daily health of a population of workers and their families, 
numbering between 70,000 and 80,000 persons. The w^ell-equipped 
premises of this factory health centre w^ere adequate to the daily average 
^ Moscow Daily News, Februarj^ 21, 1934. 
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of some 2500 visits. It confined itself to out-patient practice ”, sending 
cases requiring institutional treatment, including all confinements, to the 
hospital of the city of Stalingrad. But the treatment of these 2500 daily 
applicants went far beyond the “ bottle of medicine ” that was supplied 
where necessary. The centre itself gave, gratuitously, many forms of 
treatment, including, for instance, radiant heat-therapy, psyclio-therapy, 
mud-baths, and special baths for rheumatism in sand brought from the 
Caucasus, along with home nursing and various applications of massage. 
The arrangements for special diets for patients wore elaborate. The 
immense restaurant of the factory provided daily six dilhu-ent invalid 
diets in separate dining-rooms, for whi(di the patients presented the 
doctor’s orders. For the infants between two montlis and three years old 
there were six separate creches in as many houses, admitting (diildron in 
shifts corresponding with the factory hours for women operatives. But 
children could, by arrangement, be left for the whole day so as to ])ormit 
the mother to go shopping in the city, or to compJ(‘t(i sonu^ task of work 
at home. The children were divided among different rooms according to 
age, there being about one attendant to every ten childnm present. 

Rural Consultation Points 

Outside the cities, apart from the scattcre<l fa,ctori(\s with th(‘ir own 
extensive workers’ settlements, the inedhial arrangements an^ lU'cessarily 
less (daboratc. Each doctor, or small group of do(;tors, has an extensive 
district to cover, mostly with makeshift premises, iiicom]>let.(i e(]uipment 
and scanty means of loc.omotion of every degrt^e of inadequac.y in difierent 
districts. The level from whhdi Dr. Semashko started was appallingly 
low. In many districts the proportion of physicians to inlia-bitants was 
one to forty thousand. It was no uncommon case for a man with a 
broken leg to have to drive two days to reach a doctor to s(d; it.” ^ But 
even for the rural areas a comprehensive plan was prom})tfy drawn uy) ; 
and this is being, year by year, ever more ad(i(piately c^arrunJ out. Aln^ady 
in 1927 a careful observer of the life of the villagers could re]) 0 ]‘t that 
‘‘ The medicad ydans of the country suy)y)ly fi'ee s(*rvice to all ] (‘gulaTly 
emydoyed w'orkers and ]x*asants. To this end (‘very village (umtre of con- 
siderable siz(S or at least every townsliip centre, has its pul)lic h(‘altli 
clinic. In most cases tluise clinics are housed in former jieasant Imuses 
remodelled to meet the needs of the work. . . . Particailarly on market 
days the ante-rooms are crowded with all manner of bandag(Hl and stricken 
humanity. We found the chief clinic n^ciuving seventy patients a day in 
the summer season. ... In the winter this number is doubh*xl.” ^ 

We get a glimpse 01 the rural health administration from the doct/or’s 
point of view, in a record of the conversation of an English observ(ir, who 
jienetrated into the province of Vladimir as early as 1920. ‘‘ With the 

^ Health Work tn Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines (192S),'p. JO. 

2 Village Life under the Soviets, by Karl Borders (1927), 105. 
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medical staff of the department of health [of the province of Vladimir, 
Mr. Brailsford reports], I had a memorable talk. Only one doctor in the 
whole province was a communist [meaning a Party member], and he was 
not in a responsible position. On the other hand, not a single doctor had 
fled in the general exodus of the wealthy class. Every man and woman 
had stuck to his post. . . . All medical service is free, and the doctors 
live like any other workers of the highest category. . . . There was a 
shortage of every sort of drug, disinfectant and instrument. . . . None 
the less the department of health had gone to work with courage, intelli- 
gence and the Russian talent for improvisation. It had set up fifty 
delousing and disinfecting stations against typhus ; and there was, in 
consequence, no epidemic last winter [1919]. It had got typhoid down 
below the pre-war .average. It had opened four new sanatoria for tuber- 
culosis. It had organised perambulating lectures for the villages on 
hygiene, and the care of children and the sick, and was using the cinema 
for the same purpose. These doctors told me that open prostitution had 
wholly disappeared since the Revolution. . . . Doctors as a whole were 
happy, they insisted, because they were devoted to their work, and felt 
tliey could ‘ serve their ideal \ They were ‘ realising the dreams of a 
lifetime which h«ad seemed visionary hitherto. So long as tliey felt that 
the soviet was ‘ working for civilisation and health ’ they would serve it 
loyally, though none of them were communists (here one of them repeated 
muc-h the same thing in German to make sure that I had understood). 
Under the old regime they had met with continual obstacles, but now 
they received every possible (meouragement. As ho shook hands with 
me at parting the director said emphatically, ‘ I have iKiver asked the 
KSoviet Gov(Uiiment in vaiti for anything whatsoever ^ 

We have little ineasurenKmt of the further improvement that has 
undoubtedly taken place in the rural districts during the past sevcui years ; 
and we can vejitiire no statement about the general average of the health 
services in the rural areas of the ITSSR. But there is a consensus of 
opinion that it is very (considerably better than before the Revolution, and 
that it is, in all respects, and in the great majority of districts, steadily im- 
proving year by year. Between 1927-1928 and 1931-1932 the number of 
hospital beds available in the villages increased from 43,590 to over 80,000, 
and the number of qualified doctors at work iji rural medical districts from 
4607 to over 7000.*^ In 1933, the number of beds available in village 
institutions for the sick, in the JiSFSR alone, w^as given to us as 78,046, 
being an inci’ease on the number of 1928 of no less than 62 per cent. The 
increase in the total number of beds in institutions for the sick (including 
maternity) in the whole of the USSR, between 1917 and 1932, has been 
stated as fiom 109,630 to 355,240. The Second Five-Year Plan provides for 
an even greater increase by 1937 ; but it is clearly foreseen that it will then 
still be far from a completely adequate provision for so vast a population. 

^ T/ie Russian Workers' Republic, by H. N. Brailsford (1921), pp. 67-68. 

2 Red Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholiue and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), p. 244. 
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• The Flying Squad 

A feature of the rural health service is the flying squad of doctors and 
nurses which is sent for a limited time into one rural district after another, 
either to cope with special needs for trachoma, malaria or venereal disease ; 
or exceptional outbreaks of smallpox, enteric or scarlet fever ; or where, 
owing to the sparseness of population, there is only a poorly organised 
medical service ; or merely to make a sanitary survey of specially back- 
ward districts. These “ flying squads ”, which do not yet use aeroplanes 
(although doctors urgently needed occasionally do, and patients are some- 
times brought in from outlying villages by an aeroplane ambulan(',e), are 
equipped with the means of setting up temporary clinics, including primi- 
tive laboratories and extensive medical supplies. Trcatnumt is (“-arried 
on for a time, and an intensive educational campaign adapted to the 
peasants’ understanding and living conditions. Then tlie active cases are 
turned over to the regular local medical organisation for a continuation 
of the treatment ; and the flying squad moves on to anotluu- neighbour- 
hood. The permanent stations for certain specialised s(Tvices, as well as 
the squads themselves, are usually supported by non-local funds.” ^ The 
bureaux for venereal diseases and for the campaign against tuberculosis, 
which are })ermanent branches of the Commissariat of Health, have similar 
organisations. Special medical brigades are also sent into cou ntry districts 
during the sowing and harvesting seasons to reiiifon^c the local organisation 
for the service of workers engaged in the fields. 


The Carnfaign Against Tuberculosis 

We cannot dwell upon all the various devtdopmonts of the struggle to 
restore the wliole po]Hdation of thcj USSli to normal health. But it is 
noteworthy that, as mentioned above, in addition to the geographically 
dispersed medical units for general work, some of the princij)al diseases 
are systtmiatically made the subject of special campaigns. Blague and 
typhus, enteric and smallpox, venereal disease and jnalaria-, all have th(‘ir 
organised concentrations of medical forces, not ojdy temporary but in 
some cases continuously in service, and effectively articulated with the 
gejicral scheme. We take as an example the camf)aigu against tuber- 
culosis, for many years past the greatest scourge of the Russian pc^oplc, 
and still the cause of more days lost througli illness than any other single 
ailment. 

Specialising in the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis in its 
various manifestations there are, at tlie top, in the USSR, more than a 
score of institutes definitely aj)plying themselves to scientific^ research. 
Central institutes at Moscow and Kharkov, with others at Minsk, Tiflis 
and Samarkand, direct and coordinate over a dozen local r(‘search centres 
in the several constituent and autonomous republics, the workers in which 
^ Health Work in Soviet Jiussia, by Anna J. Haines (1928), j). 56. 
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meet periodically in All-Union congresses. The jecords of all this 
scientific work are published, month by month, since 1923, in the 
voluminous journal (in Russian) entitled Problems of Tuberculosis, in 
addition to numerous monographs. 

At the other end of the chain, in immediate contact with the sufferers, 
are the special tuberculosis dispensaries, of which a far-reaching network 
has been gradually spread all over the USSR. In 1918 they numbered 
only 4 ; in 1921, only 15 ; but in 1924 they were 84 ; in 1928, 233 ; in 
1929, 273 ; in 1932, 3G5 ; and in 1933 as many as 404. “ An anti- 
tuberculosis dispensary ”, said Dr. Semashko, “ differs from a simple out- 
patient clinic in this, that it aims not only to cure the sick person, but to 
examine into his living and working conditions ; if his apartment is not 
sanitary it tries to help him to find another more sanitary ; if the patient 
needs some kind of material help the dispensary finds this help. The dis- 
pensary inspt'cts the factories and warehouses in its neighbourhood, and 
if it notices something dangerous to health on the premises (if they are 
full of dust, if there is poor ventilation, if poisonous gases are emitted), 
the dispensary tries, by bringing pressure to bear on the administration 
of the Ijiisiness, to eliminate tliat danger. The dispensary carries on a 
widesj)read propaganda . . . by means of lectures and r(jports. . . . 
Finally the dispensary maintains close relationshij) with the workers’ 
organisations . . , at ihc dispensary there is always a Council of Social 
Aid . . . mad(^ up of representatives of these organisations. Thus a 
dis])ensary not only j)r(*scribes for sick people and sends them to sanatoria 
and hospitals, hut also pn* vents disease ... it works . . . to create the 
positive health of Itie poj)ulation.” ^ 

Serving alike the r(‘S(*a,reh ijistitutes on the one hand, and the special 
disptmsaries on the other, there has been develoj)ed an astonishing array 
of tubenailosis hospitals hirge and small, for every maaiifestation of the 
disease, ; of sanatoria, for patients at all stag(‘s, in all suitable localities, 
chosen for their heiglit above the sea-level, or for their lo(;ation in mild 
climat('s, or fin* specia,! reasons such as that of the koumiss cure ; and of 
auxilary inslitutions of all kinds, such as forest S(diools, open-air cent-res 
for sun l)athing, night sanatoria, etc. Jn 1928 there were 2757 tuberculosis 
hospitals, and in 1933, 4007 ; in 1928, 10,505 institutions classed as 
tulxu’culosis sanatoria,, and in 1933, 15,242 ; in 1928, 7447 locialities 
providing convalescent homes in suitable localities, and in 1933, 10,550 ; 
whilst t he auxiliary tuberculosis institutions of all sorts grew from 7637 
in 1928 to 10,181 in 1933.2 

^ The, Foundations of ^<oriet Medicine y by Dr. Semashko (Russian) (1926), quoted in 
Health Work iii Soviet /bv.s.s/f/, by Anna J. Haines (New York, 1928), pjD. 20-21. 

2 La, Lnite conlre hi tuherculose dans la RSFSIL par Dr. Neshne ((k)mnii3sanat of 
Healtli, Moscow, 1934). Ainou" oth(‘r articles, the followinc; may bo consulted : “ La 
Lutto contre la tubcrciibiae on llussie par A. Starobinsky, in Revue, de phtisic at de la 
medcclne. sociale, (Puns, 1924), ])]). 243-2.%; “ Dio Tubcrculosebekampfung in Sowjetruss- 
land by S. lia^iotsky, in Zntschrift fiir drzthche Vorthildung (Jena, 1924), pp. .532-534; 
Dr. E. G. Munblitt’s paper “ Tlio ''ruberciilosis Champaign in tlio USSR ” (m Gorman), in 
Russian -German Medical Journal for April 1926 ; and ch. xii. “ The Anti-Tuberculosis 
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The Night Sanatorium 

We cannot trouble the reader with further descriptions of this persistent 
campaign against tuberculosis in the USSR. Work of this kind can, of 
course, be paralleled in other countries, though, as we imagine, not often 
with equal unity, coordination and persistent energy. But one of the 
institutions is apparently a unique speciality, as far as we can ascertain 
not in use elsewhere. This is the night sanatorium, which commands the 
enthusiastic approval of all medical visitors, and is now a prominent 
feature of the health service of Moscow and various other cities. In popula- 
tions so thickly crowded together as those of the cities of the USSR, or 
those of the working-class quarters in other countries, where whole families 
inhabit single rooms, which are seldom adequately ventilated, the iiusani- 
tary conditions in which the night is passed are a potent factor of disease. 
Where it is not practicable immediately to move such families to healthier 
quarters, the soviet authorities have discovered that temporary provision 
may be made to ensure for the wage-earners healthiei* conditions during 
more than half the twenty-four hours. “ When there is a sick child at 
home that might disturb tlie breadwinner's slcexj, or where, for instance, 
consumption is threatened, the doctor gives the necessary certificat-e, and, 
instead of going home, the worker leaves the factory for the night sana- 
torium. There he is given a hot bath, changes into fresh cloth(\s, has a 
hot meal, after which he listens to music or a projiaganda lecture, and goes 
early to bed in a well-ventilated room.’’ ^ Night sanatoriii have proved 
themselves of Ihe greatest value in Russia, and ‘'wo were assured”, 
reports another medical expert, “ that in many cases incipient disease, 
both mental and physical, had been aborted by tlunr use A Frentjli 
doctor describes a night sanatorium “ at Krasnaya Jh-esnya, in one of 
the suburbs of Moscow, which may correspond to St. Denis near Paris. 
There we find 70 persons, all women, who are able to work, not ill, but 
at the moment in a weak state. Here they will stay for two mouths, in 
better sleeping-quarters than they have at home, supjilied witli (‘xetep- 
tionally nourisliing food, under medical supervision. They go out to their 
work. The state loses nothing by them ; and they profit. At the end 
of two months they will resume their home life, considerably set uj) in 
health. Their places will be filled by 70 men.” ® Moscow has 10 of these 
night sanatoria, admitting not only sufferers from tuberculosis in its early 
stages, but also those in whom tuberculosis is latent or only suspected ; 
persons suffering from nervous exhaustion or digestive troubles ; and 

(-ampaiG;ii in Russia ”, in Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines, New York, 
1928, pp. 200-223. 

^ Tn thoHc nif^lit. sanatoria “ the windf)\VM of the bedrooniH are naiJed open even in tluj 
coldesi weather, and in Most;ow this often means 30 degrees below zero FahrcnJieit ” 
{Health Wcric ni Soviet liussia, by Anna J. Haines, 1928, p. 107). 

^ “ Medicine in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. Somerville Hastings, in The Medical World 
(January 15, 1932), p. 9. 

* Translated from Oui, mais Mo&cou, by Pierre Dominique (Paris, 1932), p. 177. 

2a2 
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occasionally merely from overwork or neurasthenia, together with con- 
valescents of all kinds.^ 

Leningrad uses for these institutions several of the mansions of the 
former wealthy. “ So successful and popular arc these night sanatoria 
among the workers that many other industrial centres have copied Moscow 
in opening them. [In 1926 in the USSR] there were over 5000 beds 
offering this temporary service to patients still able to carry on their 
ordinary working duties if their leisure time could be a period of recupera- 
tion.” 2 By 1934 their number had been greatly increased. The night 
sanatoria are, of course, no substitutes for hospitals and convalescent 
homes for advanced tuberculosis cases ; and as we have described, the 
soviet provision of such institutions is extensive and increasing. But the 
night sanatoria have proved invaluable, not only as “ therapeutic- 
prophylactic institutions ”, in which patients are found to improve even 
more quickly whilst they can still continue at work than when they are 
reduced to idleness in hospitals ; but also as “ schools of sanitary culture ”. 

We cannot pretend to be able to judge from the available statistics, 
how the undoubted improvement in the USSR, as regards all forms of 
tuberculosis, compares with the experience of other countries. The 
deaths ascribed to tuberculosis in Moscow, which rose to the high number 
of 39-7 per 10,000 in the population in the year of distress, 1920, fell to 
lG-1 in 1924 ; ^ and to no more than 11*6 in 1931 (in Lruiingrad to 16-3). 
The days lost through tuberculosis in Moscow, per 100 workers hi nine 
principal branches of industry, fell from 8-9 in 1925 to no more than 2*3 
in 1931. We were informed chat the improvement had st(‘adily con- 
tinued. 


Provision for Street Casualties 

The very serious consideration that is now being given in Oreat Britain 
to casualties on tJie roads may serve as an excuse for dwelling on one 
particular field in which Moscow city may have something to teach the 
health services of the gr(‘at cities of the western world. Its provision for 
the victims of casualties in tlie streets and urgent surgical cases in public 
places stands unrivalled in prompt and all-embracing efficiency. 

^ Red Mcdicln^t by Sir Arthur Nowsliolme, and Dr. J. A. Kinysbiiry (1933), 

pp. 14, 22, 27, 102, lil, 229, 230, 250, 251, 252, 254, 256. 

“ Health Work in Soviet Rvfifna, by Anna J. Dainos (1928), p. 107. “ These part-time 
sanatoria are al8(> providt*d for school children. The ijhildren are recommended for the 
institution by the school and tiil)ercu.losi8 disfiensary doctors through the ward, because 
of their incii)ient tuberculosis or stale of esjiecial malnutrition. As many more children 
need this core than there arc institutions to receive them, two or three nurses take the 
lists recommended by the doctors and visit the homes of the children, selecting those wkose 
home surroundings arc such as would preclude the possibility of their improvement in 
health at home. . . . This institution is run as a day sanatorium between the hours of 
8 A.M. and 5 i*.m. for both hoys and girls from 4 to 14 years, and as a night sanatorium 
between the hours of 5 r.M. and S a.m. for girls only from 9 to 14 years. . . . Both night 
and day children receive a full ration of food from the sanatorium ” (ibid. pp. 108-113). 

® Ibid p. 116 ; La Lutte contre la tnberculose dans la RSFSR, par Dr. Nesline (Moscow, 
1934), p. 20. 
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The Sklifassovsky Institute, situated near the centre of Moscow, 
occupies the buildings of an ancient mansion which Napoleon, in 1812, 
diverted to army uses, after which it remained as a hospital in which the 
distinguished medical professor, Dr. Sklifassovsky, latterly spent both 
money and time in establishing an erabyronic “ first-aid organisation for 
the city. This has been greatly enlarged and elaborated by its present 
chief, Dr. Serge Judine, under the Commissariat of Health of the RSFSR, 
with the idea of ensuring tlie instant rescue from the streets, and also 
from other public places, such as factories or theatres, at any hour of the 
day or night, of any person the victim of accident or assault, or otherwise 
urgently requiring medical aid, in any part of the city. The institute is 
now a fully equipped hospital which will presently have more than 600 
beds (two-thirds always reserved for urgent surgical cases), with a qualified 
medical staff of fifteen, including six “ internes ”, besides students in 
training. But more interesting than the hospital, because more unique, 
is the efficient use made of the telephone and the motor ambulance. 
Seven medically equipped motor ambulances, with stretchers attached, 
stand constantly ready to start at a moment’s notice, wdth driver, doctor 
and male attendant standing by, who are always prepared to give urgent 
first-aid treatment actually during transit. Eleven other motor ambu- 
lances, carrying each a woman nurse, stand ready for cases in which 
immediate conveyance is alone required. Half a dozen motor-c-abs are 
also available for ‘‘ sitting cases ”. Among the seven doctors, wdio are 
at all times on duty solely for this service of fetching a [►atifuit, one is 
always a psychiatrist, prepared to handle patients suffering from manias, 
etc. But all this little iirmy of services waiting to be calh^d is not con- 
c'cntrated at the central station. Jn orde.r to save time in so large a (;ity 
area, two-sevenths of the force waits at local statiojis in the distant suburbs. 
The telephone is the m^rve-centre of the wliole organisation. Seven sepa- 
rate lines (five from as many geograpliical districts, one from the central 
j)oli(;e office, and one from the central transport office) converge in a 
special listening chamber, in which three young doctors share among 
thenisidves the twenty-four hours’ continuous vigil. 

What happens when someone is in any way injured at any hour of the 
tweniy-foiir, in any part of Moscow Any person whatsoever who wit- 
nesses the injury goes at once to the nearest telephone box and calls 
first-aid, giving the locality. Much the same happens in surgical emer- 
gencies such as acute appendicitis, ulcerous perforations or dangerous 
haemorrhage. Any doctor —indeed any person whatsoever — may tehi- 
phone at any hour stating the need and the address. Whether or not the 
call is warranted by the circumstances, the response is instantaneous and 
invariable. The doctor at the telephone instantly signs a brief order to 
go, and at the same moment sounds an alarm bell. The doctor next for 
service seizes the order through a hatchway in the wall, and goes at once 
to the waiting motor ambulance. At the same moment he presses an 
electric button, which lights a signal lamp in the listening-room, indicating 
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that lie is waiting to start. A second lamp instantly glows to indicate 
that the attendant is also waiting. A third lamp promptly shows that 
the driver is at the wheel. A fourth lamp almost immediately reports 
that the porter at the gate has seen the ambulance leave the yard. Mean- 
while the index of the alarm has been moving to regivster the time that has 
elapsed. This time-lag may be only 40 seconds. It never exceeds 2 
minutes. When one of the present writers watched the proceedings in 
1934 none of the doctors took more than one minute to get actually 
started. How many calls are thus attended to in the 24 hours ? During 
a busy period of 10 days there may be 650 day calls and 550 night calls, 
making an average of 120 in each 24 hours, or one every 1 2 minutes. The 
ambulances make about 2000 journeys per month, bringing back more 
than that number of acutely sick or wounded. Ojie-fifth arc traffic 
accidents, others are urgent surgical cases. Not published, as a fixed 
principle of soviet policy, are the numbers of suicides, poisonings and 
murders. But the lunatics number 500 a year, the dangerous epileptics 
over 200, and the drunkards suffering from delirium tremens nearly as 
many. Wliat other city in the world can show so well organised or so 
expeditious a service 'i ^ 

Medical Research 

From one end of the immense health service to the other in the cities 
of the KSFSli and the Ukraine, and to a lesser extent in the other con- 
stituent republics, and in the villages generally, the medical observer 
notices the great stress laid on, and the great part played by, researc'b in 
the science and art of health. There are now over 200 organised medical 
research institutes of one kind or other. Every asj)ect of physical or 
mental health, as well as every disease or abnormality, seems to have its 
own intellectual centre — and usually more than one — in which a grou]^ of 

^ Suminari.scd from eloquent account 1)V Dr. Raymond Leiboviei, lio.spital surgeon 
of J’aris, in tlui special number ‘‘ Encpiete an pays des Soviids ” of the Vreneb illustrated 
journal Vu, November 18, 10111. See also Om/, viahs Moscou, by Pierre Dominique (1931), 
pp. 173-171. One of the present writers went specially in 1934 to verify these aeeouuts, 
and found them (^ven understating the eflieieiiey of t he work. 

The following statistics wen*, siqiplied : 



lorjo 

1031 

1033 

1933 

1034, Hjx 
moiitJis 

Number of calls 

18,838. 

23,4C4 

29,963 

36,808 

16,979 

Of these. 

Accidents were 

8.849 

11,951 

15,719 

16,742 

8,747 


The accidents wore stated to bo principally street traffic casualties, and it was pointed 
out that during the past three years their number had only slightly increased, in spite of 
a continuous inereasi' both of my residents and of motor vehieJes. 

It should be added that a First Aid and Ainbulanct Service, on lines similar to those 
of the Sklifassovsky Institute at Moscow, altliough less exlen.sivoly equipped, is now main- 
tained at T.eningrad and Rostov in the RSFSR ; and at Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa in 
»™the Ukraine, at Tashkent in lurkestan (where an aeroplane ambulance brings in patients 
from the villages), and in various other cities of the USSR. 
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doctors are engaged, during some part of tlieir time, on specialised investiga- 
tions with a view to new discoveries. The lay observer is inclined to 
think that the Kussian doctors follow more closely the scientific journals 
of western Europe and the United States than the doctors of those 
countries follow the discoveries of their Russian colleagues. The diffi- 
culties preventing such inter-communication between medical investi- 
gators of different countries are to be regretted. 


A City of the Science and A rt of Health 

There is no limit to the far-seeing schemes in the USSR for tlie creation 
of an altogether new level of positive health in the whoh^ people. As a 
part of the Second Five-Year Plan, the Soviet Covernment lias allotted a 
site of more than a square mile in the Silver Forest on the Moscow River, 
a ten minutes’ drive from the capital, for “ Medical City ”, designed to 
be the largest and most modern medical institute in the world. The 
actual construction of the great network of buildings, which are planned 
to cost 150,000,000 roubles, is scheduled to begin in 1935. The organisa- 
tion that will use the new plant is already functioning as tlie All-Union 
Institute of ExperiuKuital Medicine. It is under the din^ct authority of 
the USSR Government, by which its findings are turned over to the com- 
missariats of liealtli for application in hospitals throughout tlui Soviet 
Union. Tlui director is Professor Lev Nicolaevich Feodorov, pupil of 
the great Pavlov. The enlarged institution plai.^ to coviu* all kinds of 
health and medical work, both practical and theoretical. A f(‘ature will 
be the Clinic of the Healthy Man ”, where observations will be made of 
th(‘, behaviour of normal men and women after working, eating, r(*sting, 
etc. There will be sp<i(‘ial chambers, where the temperatuns air-pressure 
and other conditions of diff(*rent climates- -arctic, sub-tropic and even 
submarine and stratospheric. — w'ill bo reproduc(*.rl and tlunr tdTects on 
living organisms studi(‘d. The institute will constitut(i a whole ’city in 
itself, with a technical personnel of 5500 doctors, niirscis and research 
workers, and GOO patitmts, each of the latter in a ])ri vate room ; iirid with 
almost one laboratory ])cr patient ! There will be blocks of apartment 
houses for the staff ; and shops, theatres, libraries and other features of a 
complete town. 

This grandiose conception of a “ City of tin'. Science and Art of 
Health ” may well take a whole decade to come fully into operation, at a 
total expense that staggers imagination. On the other hand, its possible 
results, not only to medical science but also in the daily health of a poj)ula- 
tiou which may then have reached two hundred millions are immeasurable. 
To this intense interest in research we recur in the following chapter, 
dealing with the place of science in the communist conception of the 
universe.^ 


^ C'haptcr XI. in Part II., Science the Salvation of Mankind ”. 
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The Establishment of Economic Security 

Lenin seems to have realised from the very outset of his government 
what is still only imperfectly understood by statesmen in other countries, 
namely, that the condition of chronic insecurity in which a capitalist wage 
system keeps the mass of the workers is, in itself, a grave social evil. 
Not from men living always in danger of reduction to destitution by any 
interruption of their wage-earning can the community expect either per- 
fect zeal or maximum development. One of Lenin’s earliest announce- 
ments after assuming office promised an immediate expansion of the timid 
and tentative social insurance that had been introduced in 1912. The 
result was the transformation of this small and limited insurance fund 
into a system of unlimited and universal security to the entire wage- 
earning population, which stood in constant danger of being bereft of an 
income by any of the hazards of life. In our judgment this provision of 
economic security has been, during the past eighteen years, an important 
factor in making each workman conscious, not only of his soviet citizen- 
ship, but also of his joint ownership with his fellows of the whole of the 
means of production. The soviet worker realises, as the wage-earners of 
no other country do, that the future maintenance, in any adversity, of 
his wife and children, together with his own, have become a direct charge 
upon the community’s yearly production, and a charge of which the 
administration is now entirely in the hands of his trade union organisation.^ 

On this path of providing economic security, the Soviet Government 
at once boldly struck out, imm/iasurably beyond anything that had been 
contemplated by Prince Bismarck and Mr. Lloyd George under the nam (3 
of social insurance. Thus, there is, in th (3 USSR, no attempt to build up 

^ Apart from the*, reports and statinties published m Russian, detaiJod 

information as to social insurance 1.3 not csasy to pick out of the most available books 
(already cited) which usually treat generally edher of Ihe c onditions of labour or of tho 
administration of nitidieal aid. Therc^ is a useful bildiography of Russian sources, which 
are numerous and varied, in Labor Protection tn Sonet Runfna, by Hr. George M. Price 
(192H, 130 })p.), which is still the most convenient general survey ; superseding the author’s 
previous studies of 1913 and 1922 which were published among others on Admin/ifttration 
of Labor Lairs ami Factory Inspection in certain European Countries (IJ.S. Bureau of Labor 
Stat istics, Bulletin No. 142, and Monthly Labour Review, vol. xvi., dune 1923) ; The Trade 
Union Movement in Soviet Russia (1927), and Studies and Reports on the Medical In^speciwn 
of Labour (hofh by the International Labour Ollice), should also be consulted, together 
with Russia afiei Ten Years (report of tlie American Trade Ihiion Deh*gRtion to the Soviet 
Ibiion, 1927, 90 pp.) ; and Sonet Russia in the Second JJecade, edited by Stuart Chase, 
Robert Dunn and R. G. Tiigw^cll (New York, 1928, 374 pp.) ; esyiecially chap. ix. on “ Lalior 
Ltigislation and Social Insurance ”, by Paul H. Douglas ; together with T'he Condition 
of Labor in the USSR, by L. Ginsburg (1927). Some information as to the administrative 
organisation of tho past fcAV years may bo obtained in English from the volume entitled 
The Rinth Trade Union Congress (1933, 226 pp.)» Iwdiig the s{wecho8 of Shvornik and 
Kaganovich : and from the pamphlets entitled Speech of Welcome to Foreign Delegates 
(1933, 28 pp.) and New Functions of the Soviet Trade Unions (1933, 50 pp.), both by N. M. 
Shvernik. A useful article by Vassili Afanasievich Kotov, c'ollegium member and chief of 
the Social Insurance Bureau of the RSPSR appeared in the Moscow Daily News (weekly 
edition), June 5, 1933 ; see also his books on the subject (in Russian), Social Insurance in 
Socialist Construction (Moscow, 1933, 136 pp.) and the diagrammatic statistics entftiled 
Social Insurance in the USSR, 1928-1932. 
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a capital fund from which the future benefits will be met ; there is con- 
sequently no question of charging high premiums to young and healthy 
people in order to accumulate reserves out of which to meet the increasing 
cost of their sickness and superannuation as they grow older ; and there 
is accordingly no idea of limiting the benefits by the amount of any fund 
so accumulated. There is, in fact, except for book-keeping purposes, no 
separate insurance fund ; the benefits each year are, in the main, provided 
from the collections of the year. Soviet Communism makes the discovery 
that the community does not grow older year by year, and therefore more 
liable to break down, as each individual does ; and with this fact, so 
successfully obscured by individualism, all necessity for tlie actuarial 
complications involved in the European and American conception of 
insurance simply disappear. Incidentally, the need for exacting, wetdc by 
week, an individual contribution from each workman also disappears. 
Under Soviet Communism thrift recovers its primary meaning of a wise 
iillocation of present resources. The provision for those who are at any 
particular time out of health, for the consequences of accidents whenever 
they occur, and for a socially beneficent and humane trejitmeiit of those 
who may be involuntarily unemployed, on the one liand ; and for the 
permanently disabled, the widow and the orphan, the aged and the super- 
annuated, on the other, l)ec.omes j)art of the allocation of the annual 
income of the community, instead of a burden upon eaeli individual or 
each locality. It may then be recognised that any such communal pro- 
vision can most properly be madt^, not by accumulation and investment 
in securities, but year by year, out of income as the need occurs.^ 


How the System of Economic Security Developed 

It would be hard to unravel, and tedious to n'count-, tJie various stages 
through which, between 1917 and 1935, both the administration and tl^e 
benefits of sovie^t social insurance have passed.- It must sullice to nob‘ 

^ We do not need liero to diKCiiHs whether the ad vantaf^oonf? eiroets ii|)()ii (djaraettT, 
of individual saving through jiersonal contributions to S(‘parate insurance funds, arc 
sufficient, in the* cayiitalist countries, to outweigh tlie cost and complications of such funds. 
It IS a mistake to supyiosc that there is no room for individual saving umlcr Soviet (Vim- 
munism. There aie other channels for saving which, in the TTSSII, allow fur relatively 
large amounts being thus accumulated. 'JMie state aaviugs hanks, the succcssivi* internal 
loans, the growing share ca])ital of t.he consumers’ cooperative' moveme'ut, the steady 
increase of cayiital aceumiilations of the manufacturing associations of ownor-yiroducera 
(incops) and of the collective farms (kolkhosi) and communes, the inen^asing ownership 
of the members of oooyieiative housing soeiedies in the cities, and the yiolicies taken out 
in the stab' life insurance* de'partment, togetheir with the growing y)e>rseinal yieissessions in 
small live-stock and heiuseheild furniture of the members of the*, eolleetivej farms ariel those 
of the wage and salary eamf*rs in the urban areas, reyire'scnt in the aggregate; a large 
amount of individual savings. This, however, is doubtless stilUfar behind the pejrsonal 
accumulations eif the M'agc-carning edass in (jlre*at llritain or m Scandma\ja. 

^ These stages, down tei 1926, arc summariseMl, seimcwhat harshly, m The Trade Union 
Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 1927) ; and, between 1927 and 
J93», in the pamphlet New Fimrliow) of the Soviet Trade Unions, )iy N. M. Shvomik 
(1933, 50 pp.). 
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tha.t the representatives of the workers in the cities pressed, persistently 
if sporadically, both for universality in the range of the scheme, and for 
generosity in the amount of its provisions. It was, from the first, agreed 
that no contribution should be collected from the workers themselves, 
whether managers or labourers. What is significant is the character of 
the consideration given to the continued demands for increase in the 
range and amount of tlie benefits. It is not too much to say that we find, 
in the discussions, no “ enemy party There has been no association 
of profit-making employers bringing pressure to bear on the Soviet Govern- 
ment to resist such encroachments on capitalist interests ! No one 
objected to the trade unions, which include, it will be remembered, the 
n)ost highly salaried directors and technicians, as well as all grades of 
manual labourers, obtaining all the net product. Whether the demand 
was for the inclusion, from the very first day of employment, of all sections 
of workers engaged at wages or salaries ; or for full wages during temporary 
sickness without limit of time, from the first day of incapacity to work ; 
or for the moat (jomplete and costly medical treatment ; or for relieving 
the mother from the whole financial burden of maternity ; or for promptly 
succouring the household left desolate through the death of the bread- 
winner, the issue raised was, not one of a division of the surplus between 
profits and wages, but merely the distribution of an agreed aggregate 
wag(^-fun(l between what should be spent as personal wag(‘S ” and as 
“ socialised wages ” respectively. If the mass of the worktmm preferred 
an enlargement of the socialised wages rather than further increase in the 
personal wages, the managements of the industrial trusts, or the Soviet 
Government, had no reason to objeci.. The socialised wage, which came 
to the workmen and their fa-milies in their days of special ne(‘d, at the time 
when they requircnl exceptional succour, and in the form that, was most 
advantageous to them, plainly “ went furtluT from the stand})oint of 
the commiinity, than a. like aggregate ex])enditure in monthly cash wages 
all round. What the administrators had to consider, with regard to each 
demand, was not so much Avhat it would cost, as what would be the (‘fleet 
of this or that modification of the scheme of economic security upon the 
productivity of industry. In so far as the desinnl clninge made for in- 
creased protection against, destitution, or improved health among tlui 
working population, or among the n\others, or among the children, and 
did not iHHjessitate an actual reduction of personal wages, it was, from 
the standpoint of the Soviet Governnumt-, as of their administrative 
advisers, all to the good. On the other hand, any enlargement, of benefits 
that t(mded to decrease the working efficiency of the individual worker, or 
tin' aggregate' productivity of the establishment, had to be resisted, even 
if its direct cost could easily be afforded. If the rates of personal wages 
were not sufficiently high, in all grades above the lowest, to create the 
most general striving in the lower grades for an improvement in their 
several qualifications ; and, if the rates in the higher grades were not 
sufficient to evoke the utmost effort from their members, the maximum 
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productivity would not be attained. If the distribution of insurance 
benefits could be made such as would encourage the shock-brigaders and 
the “ activists ”, whilst discouraging the merely apathetic members, this 
again would be all to the good. What had specially to be resisted was 
any change that threatened to increase slackness or absenteeism, or pro- 
mote malingering. Tlie alterations that the worknnm sought in the 
machinery of administration had to be scrutinised in tlie same dry light. 
The factory committee, elected by the trade unionists, could be trusted to 
decide strictly on admission to benefit only if the committee, supported 
by tlie public opinion of the factory, realised that every day lost by the 
absence of a slacker or a malingerer involved a distinct lessening of output, 
from which the entire staff of the establishment would suffer in a diminu- 
tion of the expected increase of wages. Nothing but such a public opinion 
would enable the doctors, responsible to the People’s Commissar of Health, 
to be sternly rigid in refusing medical certificates to those who failed to 
convince them of a genuine incapacity to continue at- work. It is in ihc 
light of these considerrations that the latest reforms in administration, now 
in course of being put in operation, and also th(‘. distinctive features of 
soviet insurance, mnst be viewed. 

In the detailed administration there has been manifested a decided 
increase in the. tendency to decentralisation. This has been going on 
during the last few years. ^ An important step was thc‘ establishment, 
mostly in the new enterprises started under the First Five-Year Plan, of 
loc.al paying centres run by salaried officials in particular industrial areas. 
These grew rapidly in number, with the upgrowth id new industrial plants, 
state farms and machine and tractor stations, until in 11)1111 iher(‘. were no 
fewer than 3500 of them. A still more important deveh»pment was the 
establishment of 11 divisional offices, to keep separately the ac(;ounts, for 
the whole social insurance work throughout the USSR, of as many 
particular trade unions. These divisional offices in 1933 covered 0 million 
workers, and issued annually in benefits 930 million roubles, 1 lius relieving 
the central social insurance office of a quarter of its accounting functions. 
Th(? third step, decided on in 1932, was to extend this d(‘C(‘ntra.lisation of 
account-keeping to ail the 47 trade unions (presentJy bc'coming 154), 
involving the setting up of many more divisional offices, one for each trade 
union ; and making (*ach of the 47 (now 154) trade union central councils 
severally responsible for the supervision and direction of the divisional 
office dealing with its own members from one end of the USSR to the other. 
At the same time the determination of policy, and, indeed, all general 
questions, were actually further centralised by the abolition of the several 
People’s Commissars of Labour of the two dozen constituent and auto- 
nomous republics, and the transfer of all their functions, notably the 
administration of socjal insurance, to a single authority for the USSR as a 
whole. This was effected by concentration of these funct.ions in the 

1 This is Kuccincily deHcribed (in Russian) in Social Insurance in Socialist Construction, 
by V. A. Kotov (Mosrow, 1933, 136 i>p.). 
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supreme trade union authority, the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 
in its triennial sessions ; and, between these sessions, in the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), which that congress 
elects. The whole edifice of health insurance is now administered, so far 
as the actual performance of medical services is concerned, by the pro- 
fessional staffs of the several People’s Commissars of Health of the couple 
of dozen constituent and autonomous republics, who are largely dominated 
by the People’s Commissar of Health of the HSFSR. With regard to 
everything else, including all the money payments, whether in personal 
benefits or in refund to the Health Commissariats of the doctors’ salaries, 
the administration is in the hands of the several hierarchies of councils of 
the 154 trade unions, responsible in each case to the central council of 
the particular union, under the general direction, for the whole USSR, 
of the central committee representing all the 154 trade unions. The 
detailed work, including the admission to benefit, and even the fixing of 
its amount, is entrusted, under the instructions and supervision of the 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, to the factory committees, 
together with their subordinate insurance (jommittees, elected by the 
trade unionists in the several establishments. Against any of their 
decisions there is an appeal to the higher authorities of the particular 
trade union, and, in need, even to the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions ; but to no outskle authority. This was described by 
Shvernik, the secretary of the AUCCTU, as “ The trade unions . . . 
passing over from control to direct administration The factory 
committee is even made responsible for seeing tliat the management pays 
its contribution to social insurance with due n^gularity. 


^ New FiiriciinnH of ilip Soviel Trade, Unione, by N. M. Shvernik (lOIi.p, 18. 

As ShvermU explains, normally, in all enterprises, the aiitluirities to decide upon the 
payment of benefits under social insurance, and to fix thiur rates, will be the factory com- 
mittei'S of till' several enterprises, in acrordanee with tlu* instructions of tlu* All-Union 
(Vntral (^unmitti'c of Trade Unions (AU('UTU). “ The actual payment- of benefits will 
be made by the management on the order of the factory eommittee, from tlie contributions 
paid by the management in accordaiKJO Avith the soeial insurance law. This will avoid 
delays and generally inipiove social nisuranei* service for workers and otliee (‘mployees. 
In enf(‘r])riseH emjiloying over 5000 workers these functions may he transferred from the 
general factory committee to t he local eommittees in various shojis or departments of the 
plant. In regard to workers and olliee employees in small enterprises or institutions, 
the trade union district or local eommittees authori.se the pavment of the social insurance 
hent'fit. act ual paymtmt being made by the management of the enterprise. In the ease of 
individuals w^orking for jinvate employers (household servants and so on) insurance benefit 
is deti'nnined and fiaid by the local district committee of the trade union. 

‘‘ The insl ructions contain a furthef provision under which appeals against refusal of 
b'enefit or rate fixed are submitted to the higher authority of the trade union, wdiose 
decision is binding. Appi'als against incorrect payment, or didays on the part of the 
management are suhinitted to the factory committee, which makes the final decision ” 
{Aloscom Daily News, November 18, 1933). 

It will l>t' noted by the student that the admission of the trade union to administration, 
in soeial insurance, as in taking over the “ closed eoojK*ratives ” (see ])p. 258-259), amounts 
to giving to the ])roduc('rs the administration, not of what they produce^ hut of what they 
consume. Tht* trade union, in these eases, acts as an association of certain groups of the 
consumers of particular commodities or services. 
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Disiincti've Features 

The first feature of social insurance in the USSR that will strike the 
student, and one that warrants the name of a system of economic security, 
is the wide range of its activities and the variety of its benefits. In con- 
trast with the modest funeral benefit and exiguous sick-pay that began 
to be provided two centuries ago by the scanty pence of exceptionally 
provident groups of workmen — the British friendly societies — out of which 
the whole European system of social insurance may be said to have 
developed — we find in the USSR very nearly the whole wage-earning 
population, men, women and children (although not all peasants), pro- 
vided, irrespective of any limit set by actuarial calculations or individual 
contributions, with an astonishingly long list of protective advantages, 
meeting, as they occur, not only the exceptional and occasional, but also 
many of the periodical needs of life, from birth to burial.^ Only a part 
of these protective advantages of the system of economic security are now 
commonly referred to as social insurance ; indeed, many of them we have 

^ Tho coriHidcrcd judgment of an American expert in sot‘ial inHiiranco whicih ho had 
studied in all the countries of Europe is impressive. i)r. Price in 1928 diuilarcd that 
“ There arc several distinctive features m the social insurance law of Sovii^t. Russia which 
render this law much more hcn(‘licial to the workers than any other law extant-. In tho 
fir.st jilaue, the henelits of the social insurance act cmhraec all w'orkers, memhers of labor 
unions, engaged for hire. , . . Hecondly, tho organisation and (‘ontrol, tlu‘ colhudion of 
the insurance and its (*x pend it me and distribution are all in tho haruls of tlu' labor unions 
. . . and the workers themselves. Thirdly, while in all coiintru^s the w'orkers are obligated 
to contribute a (^(‘rt.ain proportion of tho inHuranco funds, ordinarily from thirty to forty 
per cent, in Soviet Russia the workers (*ontributo nothing, but all the funds are collected 
from the enterprise — the establishment. In other w’ords, a c<*rtain per (^ent «>f (be wages, 
but not- from tho wages, is added by the enterprise, and is devoted to the* purposes of social 
insurance. J<'ourthly, the rate of in.4uraiice contributions is larger than in any other 
<;ouTitry, for while in other <!oun tries it. ranges from two to four per c‘t*nt of the wages, in 
Russia it amounts on th(^ average to not less than fourteen per cent, thu.s giving three and 
a lialf times as much pn>tection as other countries. Finally, the soviet social insurance 
maki's the most generous and extensive provisions for jiaymonts during temporary and 
permanent disability, for maternity and child welfare, and especially for medical care” 
{Labor Protection in ^oiuet Rufisia, by J)r. George M. Price, 1928, pp. 98-99). 

The members of the federated manufaeturing associat ions of owru^r piodueers (in- 
dustrial coopciratives), wdio are technit;n.lly not “ employed ”, and wlio arc conHeipicntly 
excluded from trade union membership, have a .system of social insurance v(‘rv miudi on 
tlie lines of that administered by the trade unions and managed by Ilnur supreme council. 
See, in Russian, A Collection of Regulations on the Jmlustrial Coopcralive,s and Kmlar 
Industry, by T. A. Selitzky and R. T. Kboysky, edited by Professor 1). M. Genkin (Moscow, 
1932) ; On Treasuries of Mutual Insurance, and Mutual help in the Jncopa, by Vsoko- 
promsovietkass (1933); The Mutual Insurance of the Jncops on the New Road, by A. 
Baulin and L. Heiftz (Moscow, 1934); The Monetary Types of Benefits, by R. Kats 
(Moscow, 1934); The Bolshevik Tempo in Reconstruction of Treasuries, ]>y Vsekoprom- 
sovietkass (1934). 

The members of the collective faims (kolkhosi), wlio arc also as owner producers 
excluded from trade union nuunbcrship, are now beginning to develop a similar syst-em 
of economic security for orphans and the sick, including materfiity and also aeoidcnts 
within each farm. I’his takes the simjile form of allowing t hose unable to work neverthe- 
less to receiv-c their share of the joint produce. Only the nomadic tribes and the individual 
hunters and fishermen, and tho surviving individual peasantry, together with tbe dw indling 
categories of the “ deprived ” and the non -wage-earning families of those sections, are now 
altogether outside the range of social insurance. 
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already described in our sections on maternity, infancy and health. It 
adds to the confusion that, on the usual principle of multiformity, many 
of these protective advantages are supplemented by additional provisions, 
made, in the USSR, not only by the government, central or local, but also 
by all sorts of organisations, out of all sorts of funds, and largely from 
voluntary collections. 

A second point of interest in the social insurance provided by Soviet 
Communism is the simplicity of the machinery by which the collection 
of funds and the distribution of cash “ benefits ” is effected. On the 
revenue side the whole contribution is made, as part of its own working 
expenses, by the management of any establishment, of any kind what- 
soever, employing persons at wages or salary. This contribution avoids 
all reference to the individuals concerned, and consists of a definitely 
fixed percentage of the aggregate of wages and salaries, including bonuses 
and other extra payments. This has automatically to be paid over at 
stated periods, by direct placing of the amounts to the credit of the social 
insurance authority at one or other branch of the State Bank, thus 
involving the very minimum of expenses or trouble for collection. On 
the expenditure side, nearly the entire medical service is, as we have 
described, rendered by the professional staff employed by the commissariat 
of health of each constituent or autonomous republic, and thus does not 
trouble the administrators of the money benefit. Admission to benefit, 
and the distribution of the money allowances, are both now entrusted to 
the several trade unions. The work is done in each factory, office or 
institution for its particular employees, for the most part gratuitously, as 
voluntary service, by some 50,000 ‘‘ active ” members of the trade unions 
concerned, under a special insurance commission appointed by each 
factory committee. This consists partly of members of the factory com- 
mittee itself, but mostly of other trade unionists volunteering to serve. 
Under tJie reorganisation announced in the speech of L. Kaganovich at 
the Ninth Congress of Trade Unions in April 1932, and in that of N. M. 
Shvernik to the plenum of the AUCCTU in »June 1933, the factory com- 
mittee is resp(jnsible, for the proper performance', of its social insurance 
work, to the central committee of its own union. But the supreme 
authority, which alone deals with general questions of social insurance 
policy, is not any one trade union, even in its highest council, but the 
All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, in its triennial sessions ; and, 
between these' sessions, the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) which the congress elects.^ 

^ Prior to PKiS tho supremo administrativo authority for special insurance in each 
coiiHtil ueni. republic whh shart'd between tho I'eojile’.s (’ommiHsar of Laliour and tho 
IVoplc’H C^ommissar of Health, responsible to the Sovnarkom (cabinet) of that republic. 
All these i'co])lo's Pommissars were, however, under the necessity of kt*eping their 
administration of health and of I be labour laws in line, which meant, in substance, follow- 
ing the lead of t.liat of the ilSFSR under tho directions of the USSR People’s Commissar 
of Finance, in wlioso budget for the P-SSR their own several budgets had liTially to bo 
incorporated. 1’he reform of 1933, which abolished the People’s Commissars for Labour, 
and transferred all the functions of their commissariats in the several constituent republics 
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It is a remarkable feature of social insurance in the USSR that the 
contributions which the management of every establishment, whether 
‘‘ economic ’’ or “ cultural employing persons at wages or salary is 
required to make, are not and have never been uniform, either in amount 
or in the rate per worker. They have, until 1933, been assessed, on the 
management of each establishment by the People’s Commissars of Labour 
of the several constituent and autonomous republics, at a rate fixed for 
each enterprise in consultation with the trade unions, the several com- 
missariats of health, and other experts and organisations conversant with 
the conditions. From 1933 onward they fall to be assessed by the 
presidium of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 
in similar consultation. The considerations to be taken into account are 
not strictly defined. They naturally include the particular hazard to 
health and liability to accident of the several occupations, but the economic 
and even the organisational position of each enterprise is not excluded. 
It could be stated in 1927 that “ the average cost of insurance is about 
14 per cent of the wages of the insured, and ranges from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the wages. Industrial and other establishments are divided into four 
groups. The first pays 16 per cent ; the second, 18 per cent ; the third, 
20 per cent ; and the fourth, 22 per cent, of the wages towards the 
insurance funds. Certain public institutions which are in bad financial 
condition enjoy privileged rates which amount only to 10, 12 and 14 per 
cent of the wages. Thus, certain state industries pay but 10 ])er cent, 
railroad and river transportation but 12 per cen^v iind finest industries 
Imt 14 per cent.” ^ Whilst some of the rates vary from one year to 
another, no change in principle with regard to these contributions seems 
to be called for. 

Witli the rapid and continuous growth of “ industrialisation the 
figures become ever more colossal. The total assessments for social 
insurance mount steadily year by year. In the fiscal year 1925-1926 the 
receipts were about 700 millions of roubles ; in 1927-1928 they exceeded 
1050 million roubles ; in 1931 they were 2849 million roubles ; in 1932 
they seem to have reached 4399 million roubles ; and in 1 933, after the 
completion of the First Five-Year Plan, they attained no less than 4610 
million roubles. This, as it was proudly remarked, was not far short 
of twice the aggregate budgets for all governmental expenditure what- 
soever of four neighbouring states, namely, Italy (1870 million roubles), 
Poland (510 million roubles), Koumania (280 million roubles) and Latvia 
(48 million roubles). In 1934 the totals of social insurance reached 5050 
million roubles, whilst the corresponding budget for 1935 was over 6079 
million roubles, being more than five times as much as in 1927-1928. It 

to tlie trade union organisation of tho whole USSR, headed by the AUCCTU, which acts 
for the whole country, may therefore — whilst further decentralising tho administration 
of ca(di function of the trade unions within each constituent republic — have araoented to 
a measure of centralisation for the USSR as a whole, in trade union administration 
generally, includmg all the services of social insurance and labour protection. 

^ Labor Protection in Soviet Russia^ by George M. Price, M.D. (1928), p. 101. 
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is the administration of this immense sum of receipts and expenditure 
that is entrusted to the committees, councils and congresses of the 
18 million members of the soviet trade unions. One-fourth of the total 
is distributed in cash benefits for temporary sickness ; about one-fourth 
repays the cost of medical aid supplied by the People’s Commissars of 
Health, including hospitals ; more than a third is distributed in pensions 
to the aged and permanently disabled, and to widows and orphans ; 
whilst no inconsiderable fraction is spent in aid of housing accommodation 
on the one hand and the maintenance of rest houses on the other, both 
of them being regarded as directly benefiting the workers’ health. 

The elaborateness of the various benefits payable in cash, and the 
extent to which they are adjusted according to individual need8,-are alike 
marks of a system of economic security. It is indeed a distinctive feature 
of the social insurance of the USSR that these cash benefits and other 
advantages, like the contributions of the several managements, exhibit 
no systematic or complete uniformity, either between district and district 
or between man and man. In many cases, as we shall see, they are given 
in proportion to the ascertained need of the particular family. 


Deuth Benefit 

In the history of what in Great Britain arc called ‘‘ friendly ” benefits, 
the first to be adopted is always that of the cost of funerals. This is 
naturally included in the USSR scheme of economic security, actually in 
a much more liberal way than in any other country, but without any 
uniform or specified amount. On the death of any person included 
within the range of social insurance, including any dependent member of 
his household, the whole cost of civil interment is provided as a matter 
of couT^se, to an amount varying from district to district according to the 
local charges. For a child, the payment is half as much as is allowed for 
an adult. In 1927 the average allowance was 28 roubles. But much 
more than burial is done for the bereaved family. The condition of the 
household is considered, and if the survivors (including those of deceased 
old-age pensioners) are without adequate means of livelihood, their im- 
mediate needs are promptly met from the social insurance funds. The 
household income is temporarily increased according to what is required ; 
and steps are taken to find employment for those members who are capable 
of earning. If tlie total earnings, together with the provision for children 
made in the creche or nursery school, kindergarten or elementary school, 
do not suffice for maintenance, the widowed mother may be further 
relieved. In fact, the primitive funeral benefit has been developed into 
an extensive provision, fre^* from any taint of charity or pauperism, for 
the dependants of the deceased who are left in need. “ If a worker leaves 
dependants who have no other means of support they are entitled to 
pensions from the social insurance department. A husband or wife of the 
deceased will be regarded as dependent provided they are unable to work, 
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or have children below the age of 8 who claim their attention. Children 
under 16 years, and those over 16 who have been disabled before they 
reached that age, are also classed as dependants. If a worker dies from 
an industrial accident or disease, his dependants will receive somewhat 
more than if he dies from non-industrial causes. The scale for the first 
class of cases is one-third of the previous earnings for one dependant, one- 
half for two dependants and three-fourths for three or more ; while for 
the second class the scale is two-ninths, one-third and four-ninths respec- 
tively.” ^ There is accordingly no room in the USSR for the enterprise 
of the so-called industrial insurance corporations which extract so many 
millions annually from wage-earners of Great Britain and of the United 
States. 


Sickness Benefit 

In all countries th(^ most costly benefit in times of normal employment 
is that payable when the w^orker is certified to he temj)orarily unable to 
pursue his or her occupation, whether from ordinary illness, or in con- 
sequence of an accident, or from an occupational disease ; or because the 
family is plac'.ed in quarantine owing to the presence of inh^ctious disease, 
or merely because the worker is required to absent himsedf or luTself from 
work to care for a sick dependant. Any w'orker within tin* range of social 
insurance, and being a member of a trade union, becomes (‘ligiblt‘ for this 
benefit irres})ective of the amount of salary or wage, and also irrespecjt ive 
of tlie means of the family, as soon as he or she lias coTnpl(d,(\l two months’ 
service in any one estahlishraent, obtains a certificate from the (\sta,blish- 
ment doctor and does not refuse or neglect to conform to the medieval 
treatment prescribed.^ Unlike the practice elsewhere, in ihn USSR the 
cash benefit becomes payable, not after any waiting jxuiod, but. from the 
very first day of inca{)acity for (*arning. The amount of the cash benefit 
is not any arbitrarily fixed and uniform sum, but full wages —meaning, 
how(;ver, only the standard time rate, not the piece-work earnings, and 
subject to a maximum of 7.5 roubles ])er day or 180 roubles })er month. 
“ The worker is in addition furnished with free imnlical attendaiKHJ 
throughout the period of his disability. This medical service is not 

1 Eussia after Te^n (Report of the Aniencan Trade lUiion 1 )ele^^a^lon to the 

Soviet Union, 1927), p. 49. 

“ Uuiioral benefit is paid on production of a death certificate, and in the case of a 
dependant a certificate of relationship must also ho presented ” (Rrovisional Instructions, 
issued November 19S0, by tho All-Union CVntral ("ommitteo of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 
in ilAo.sro/e Daily News, November IS, 1933). 

f)n July 1, 1926, the number of relatives of deceased persons in receipt of pensions 
from the Social Insurance Funds was 246,273 {Trada Union Movprnenl 'tn Soviet liussia. 
International Labour Office, 1927, p. 91). In 1932 it had risen to 432,800. (See tho 
diagrammatic; statisticK (in Russian) in Sorted Insurance in the USSR, Jl)2S-Ji)S2, by V. A. 
Kotov (1934).) 

* “ Under the most recent arrangements the factory committee detiu-mine the right 
to lienofit, its amounts and period, on the basis of medical certificate, period of work 
(total and in the given place of work, statement wlicther insured, member of trade union, 
shock worker) ” {Moscow Daily News, November 18, 1933). 
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confined to the general practitioner as is the case under the British Health 
Insurance system, but carries with it the services of such specialists as 
oculists, dentists and surgeons. Free hospital care is also provided, as 
are drugs, medicine and appliances such as artificial limbs. It should be 
emphasised that this medical care is not confined as under the British 
system to the wage-earners alone, but is also extended to their families.” ^ 


Invalidity aiiid Old-Age Benefit 

Where a worker within the range of social insurance is wholly or 
partially unable to work, not by reason of an illness assumed to be 
temporary, but by infirmity of an apparently permanent character, includ- 
ing that due to old age,^ he or she is entitled to claim an examination by 
a small commission of medical experts for the determination of the degree 
and character of the disability and infirmity. This, according to the 
scheme in force in 1927, is divided into six groups as follows, three involving 
total and three partial disability. The highest is that of total disability 
coupled with a condition requiring the constant attendance or assistance 
of another person ; such is the condition of the blind, the paralysed or 
the bedridden. A second group is that of those totally disabled but not 
requiring personal attendance, such as those seriously crippled, but able 
to get about on crutches. This is distinguished from tJie third group, 
where the disability to perform remunerative work is total, but is without 
personal disability apart from work, such as the extreme infirmity of 
healthy old age. The three other groups ani defined by degrees of partial 
inability to perform remunerative work of some sort, which may be 
assessed at one-third disability, one-sixth disability or one-tenth dis- 
ability. The amount of cash benefit, which is payable whatever tbe 
amount of salary or wage latterly earned, and also irrespective of means, 
is made to depend on whether the disability is due to industrial accident 
or occupational disease on the one hand, or on the other, to general 
causes, such as old age, or chronic, infirmity unconnected with the occupa- 
tion. If billing within the former class, after a prescribed minimum of 
service varying from 0 to 9 years, according to occupations, Group 1. 
receives full wages ; Group II, two-thirds wages ; Grouj) III. one-half 
wages ; Grouj^ IV. one-third wages. If within the latter class, no cash 

1 Bussia after Ten Years (lleporl of the American Delegation to the Soviet Union, 
1927), p. 42. 

^ The ol(l-ag(‘ i)ensi()ns, apart from tlioae for premature tlisability, have hot'n recently 
incroaaed. Th(;y arc now given to workers with 2(> to 25 years’ service (varying act;orcliiig 
to occii]mtion), at the age of 60, or for women 55, In Hpceially onerous or dangerous 
trades, sueh as eoal-mining, the age for pension is 50, and the qualification only 15 or 20 
years’ service. Th(‘ ])ension is usually 75 per cent of wages, varying according to occupa- 
tion, but in no case less than 50 per cent. 

In 1931 the number of pensions paid to “ the invalids of labour ” for pnmiaturc 
retirement from illness, accident and occupational diseases had risen to 705,000 besides 
40,500 old-age pensions and 26,700 for long service {Social Insurance in the USSB^ 1928- 
1932, by V. A. Kotov, 1932. p. 25). 
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benefits are payable for Groups IV., V. and VI., but Group I. gets two- 
thirds wages, Group II. four-ninths wages, and Group III. one-third wages. 
“ The average monthly payment in March 1927 for the first grade of dis- 
abled from industrial causes was 45 roubles ; and 34 roubles for the non- 
industrially disabled.” ^ 

It must not be assumed that such liberal provision for infirmity and old 
age prevails for all workers all over the USSR, even in the case of trade 
union members. The scheme is, however, steadily extending both its 
geographical and its industrial range. In 1927-1928 the total paid in cash 
benefits in respect of permanent disability was stated as 204 million 
roubles, wdth something like 300,000 beneficiaries. In 1932 the total 
payments from social insurance funds under this head had risen to 480 
million roubles. 


Malernify Benefit 

We have already seen that women, wdiether trade union members 
themselves, or the wives of members,**^ receive free medical attendance in 
jn’egnancy and childbirth ; and those earning waiges or salary are required 
to take either twelve or sixteen weeks’ leave of absence from tlieir enij)I()y- 
rniuit during wdiic h they receive* full time-work wag(*s, all regardh'ss of the 
amount of salary or wage*, anel also irrespective of family means. They 
must fiirtlier be set fre‘e from weu'k for half an hour, without loss of wages 
at intervals e)f tlire‘e anel a half hours, in order that the infant may be 
breast-fed. But they also reH*-eivc a fixed mone^y ^rant foj* the infant’s 
requirements in clothes, e‘tc., now amounting to 32 rouble's. The're is 
(‘.veil a further grant towarel the infant’s maintenance, now .amounting to 
20 roul)les per nie)nth, sometimes issueid in kind, for the first nine months 
of the infant’s life. This payment ... is used by the Commissariat 
of Health as a means e»f keeping in toucii with these mothers and getting 


' Jjdbar Prnivefion in Soricl J{us,suij l)y J)r. George M. IVice (1U28), j). 104. 

Oil .liilv 1. 1027, the iiuniher of persons receiving ]wriNionH in iespi*el- of disalileinent in 
the USSllwas OOO.riSO {The, Trade Union Movement in Soviet liil.cmalioruil Labour 

Office, 1027, p. 101). 

in 10*33 the seiiemi' of invalidity jiensions was siaUMl as follows : “ Under tlui Soviet 
social insurance legislation labour invalids are : workers and employee's wlio have pjirt ially 
lost their ability to w^ork at (heir lrad(‘ and are forced to engage in easier occupation (third 
category) ; those who have comjiletely lost their alhlity to work bill; are not in need of 
oil! side care (second category) ; and those wlio have coiripletidy lost their ability to work 
ami are in need of being taken care of by anotluir person (first category). Workers 
employed in the heading iiidustri(;s (metal, coal, chemical, mining, machine building, etc.) 
may under certain conditions receive pensions up to 90 per cent of their wages, if classed 
under tlui first category ; up to 70 per cent if belonging to the second category ; and up 
to .^6 per ei'iit if btdonging to the third eategoiy.’' l^'or workers in other induslries the 
perixmtages of pc'iisions to wages are SO, 00 and 46 respectively. , If the disahility has 
occurred hy accident or oceiipatioiiai disease, tlie percentages are 100, 7.'> and 50 respec- 
tively (article by V. A. Kotov, head of the Social Insurance Bureau of the BSFSR, in 
Moscow Daily News (wt'ckly edition), June 5, 1933). 

2 \A'heth(‘r or not the mating had been legally registered as a marriage. See the 
Russian work The Profeciiov of Motherhood and Childhood in the Country of the Soviets, 
by V. P. Lebedeva (Moscow , 1934), 263 pp. 
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them to follow medical advice in caring for their children.” ^ In 1925- 
1926 the cash benefits in connection with maternity payable from social 
insurance funds amounted to no less than 93 million roubles, including 
“ 24 million roubles for the period before and after confinement, 23 million 
to buy necessities for the infants, and 46 millions to feed them ”.2 In 
1934 these amounts had risen nearly sixfold. 

Unemployment Benefit 

As we have already mentioned, no unemployment benefit has been 
payable in the USSR since October 1930, as the trade union officials, in 
supersession of the former labour exchanges, can now undertake promptly 
to find ernployment at trade union rates of wages in an occupation within 
the capacity of any able-bodied man or woman, although not necessarily 
in their own trade or at their present place of residence. He or she can 
be assisted to move to the place where the vacancy exists. In the case 
of young men or women, who may be deemed eligible for training for work 
requiring some degree of skill which they do not poss(\ss, the necessary 
training may l)e provided free, accompanied by allowances for main- 
tenance. Anyone iTicapable of work must be medically certified, and is 
then d(uilt with under the h(‘ading of sickness or infirniity. It is believed 
that through the operation of Planned Production for Communif/y Con- 
sumption as exjdained in our previous chapter, there nec^l never be any 
involuntary mass unemployment of wage-earners in the USSR. 

The severe limitation of the previous unemployment cash benefit in 
the USSR is in contrast with the extreme liberality of the payments to the 
sick, the infirm and the aged. It may be instructive to set out the arrange- 
ments for unemployment benefit as they existed bi^tween 1925 and 1930. 

Tlie unemployment benefit of the USSR differed, in fact, so long as it 
was in operation, substantially from all the other forms of soc‘ial insuraiu'e 
developed by Soviet Communism. It was so far from being a system of 
(economic security tlnat only a fraction — ^j^erhaps one-fifth, or even less - 
of the workers actually without employmejit in any month obtained any 
money payment.^ Unlike the sickness and maternity benefits, it was 

^ JiufiSKi after Ten Years (Ueport of tlie American Trade Union Delegation to Soviet 
Russia, 1927). 

“ On llie ])resentation of a ])irtli certificate, a wage certificate of Ihe previous montli, 
and a certificate from the cliild’s jilace of residence, th(^ faistory shop committee issues au 
order for payment to the mother of 32 roubles for baby clotlies, and a first pa^unent of 
20 rouldes for infant nursing. As so?>n as the latter has been paid, an order is issued for 
the second part of the benefit” (Provisional Instructions issued November 1933, by the 
All-Union (Vntral Council of Trade Unions, in Mosemo Daily News, November 18, 1933). 

^ Labor PratechoTt in Soviet Ilussia, by Dr. George Price (1928), p. 10.5. 

® The number of men and women receiving unem})loyment benefit during 1925-1926 
varied from 236,000 to 587,000. “ It wdl be seen that only a litthi over a fourth of those 
who wert‘ out of work were given unemployment benefit. The amounts distributed are, 
however, eonsidt'rablo, amounting to 30*5 million roubles in 1924-1925, and approximately 
41 *5 million roubles in 1925-1920 ” {Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, edited by Stuart 
Chase, Robert Dunn and R. G. Tugwell, New York, 1928, p. 235). 

It- IS, however, to be noted that : ” The unemiiloyed are also given in addition very 
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limited (by a stringent “ means test ”) to those without any income 
whatsoever. It never amounted to anything Uke full wages, being only 
between one-fifth and one-half of the applicant’s previous earnings. More- 
over, the applicant, although not required to be actually a trade union 
member, had to prove a definite minimum of previous industrial employ- 
ment. 

Down to 1930, members of trade unions unable to find employment, 
whose membership was of one year’s standing, could register as unem- 
ployed and as claimants for unemployment benefit, cithtir w^itli their 
trade union unit or at the government labour exchange. If they had for 
any valid reason dropped out of trade union membership, tliey could, on 
production of evidence of previous trade union afilliation and of their hist 
employment, be registered at the government labour exchange'. There 
was also, for all but skilled workers and juveniles, a qualifying period of 
employment ; in the case of unskilled manual working members of trade 
unions, one year’s service in some non-agricultural occupation ; for non- 
members, three years’ service. For other salaried employee's the q ua lifying 
period was, for members three years’ service and for non-members five 
years’. No unemployment benelit. was payable to workers in agriculture, 
even if they had been employed at wages. 

The amount of unemployment benefit varied hi a comjdicatc'xl way 
ac*.cording to the category of the applicant, the aviwage time' -work wage 
in his district and the number of persons dependent on him. “ The 
country ”, we read, is divided into six belts and f hr' average', ('.arnings of 
all workers computed for each. Slcilled manual workers and salaried 
employi'.es witli a higher education (CUass A) are ])aid oiie-third of the 
averagi*, earnings in their belt. Semi-skilled manual workers and higher 
grade salaried employees (Class B) are paid one-fourth of the. av('rag('. ; 
arid unskilled manual workers and all the remaining salaried emjdoyi'es 
(Class C) are paid one-fifth. This is an interesting eonqiromi.sc' betwe.en 
the flat-rate system of benefits irrespective of ('arniug power, as in tln^ 
British system, and the payment of percentage of individual (tamings. . . . 
Since Class C, however, when Jit work, earned much less than Class A, 
this in practicjo means that the members of Class C receive' a. higher per- 
centage of their earnings than do Class A. The average*, monthly })ayments 
ill March 1927 to the unemployed in tiic first group was 17 rouble's ; tlie 
average for tlie remainder was 11 roubles 40 kojieks. The usual yjraetice 
of increasing the amount of unemployment benefits acceirding to the 
number of elepciidants is also followed. Those with one de])endant are 

^^roat. reduct ions in rcnl so that in the cities they arc virtually given free hoiising. Another 
interesting method of relief is the establishment of cooperative labour societu's whore the 
unomploj^od who are not eligible for benefits arc employed for six monf-hs’ periods in 
producing articles of a handicraft nature. At the end of six months one worlvt^r is niplaced 
by another unemployed worker. The goods are sold on the open market but there is a 
slight deficit whi(;h is met by grants from the social insurance fund amounting to fi’5 
million roubles in 1925-1926. Construction work in government projects absorbs still 
more of the unemployed, and in all about 110,000 were cared for by those methods during 
the last year ” (ibid. p. 235). 
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given an additional sum amounting to 15 per cent of the sum paid in 
benefits ; those with two dependants are paid an additional 25 per cent, 
and those with three or more, 35 per cent. The entire amount received 
by the worker in benefits, however, must not exceed one-half of his pre- 
vious earnings.” ^ 

The period during which unemployment benefit would be paid was 
also strictly limited. It was payable only for a period of nine months in 
any one year in the case of skilled workmen, and six months in the case 
of the unskilled ; but no more than eigliteen monthly payments were 
made over any length of time to any skilled man, or twelve to any unskilled 
man. On the other hand, the unemployed were entitled to receive, during 
their unemployment, the usual cash benefits in respect of sickness, preg- 
nancy or confinement ; free medical attendance ; the allowance for new- 
born infants ; and death benefits --just as if tliey were employed. 


Other Benefits of Social Insurance 

We have even now not exhausted the ramifications of social insurance 
in the USSR. Out of the social insurance monies collected from the, 
managements of all tlie enterprises, economic or cultural, employing per- 
sons at wages or salaries --in all cases assessed as a percentage upon the 
aggregate wage-bill — various miscellaneous advantages are provided or 
subsidised for the benefit of the wage-earners. With oik^ of t hes(‘, that of 
improved dwelling accommodation, we deal separately as ])art of the 
transformation of the cnviroinnent.^ 


Rest Houses and Sanatoria 

An interesting adjunct of th(‘ social insur.ance (l(‘pa,rtments is the vast 
array of trade union “ rest hous<*s ” (holiday homes) and sanat oria (i*,on- 

^ Jtu.wia after Ten Years (lie]K)rt of tho Amori(.*a!i 'rra(l(‘ X’nioii Dologation to Iho 
Soviet Union. 19:27), pp. 40-47. 1'he total di.sbuistMl in uniMrijiloyefl bonefits in 1928-192!) 
was only I.'IO million roubles, when there were 10, .540, 000 insured ]HTHonR. Tliiis the 
average unemployed benelit drawm in that year by eaeh insured person was only 1 3 roubles, 
which ])robably reprt'sented something like one month’s average imeni])loyniont benefit 
(article by V. A. Kotov, head of the Social Insurance ilureau of the RSl^’SU, in Mnscov^ 
J)aih/ Neirs (weekly edition), tlune .5, 193.*i). 

“ 'rile financial contribution thus made to housing is iniportanl. “ The social insur{in(;(‘ 
departments ”, it could be said as early as 1927, ” have invested large sums of money in 
I the] building of w^orkers’ houses ; (iO million roubles, or 10 ])er cent of the total capital, 
has been invested in these workers’ liouses.” More genmally, the social insurance con- 
tribution takes the form of subsidising other schemes of providing iniprf>ved dwellings. 
” In 1920-1927 there wore invested 1110 million roubles in these undertakings. In 1926- 
1927 there were 1180,000 workers suyiplied with new housi's ” {Labor Frofertinv hi Soviet 
Russia, by Dr. Ceorge M. Price, 1928, p. 106). In 19.^:} the amount to be spent on the 
construction of new dwellings from .social insurance funds was estimated at 600 million 
roubles (Nem Functions of the Soviet Trade Unions, bv N. M. Shvernik, 1933, p. 20). 

In 1932 the total expenditure on housing from social insurarico funds was no less than 
700 million roubles (article by V. A. Kotov, head of the Social Insurance Bureau of the 
RSFSR, in Moscow Daily Netes (weekly edition), June 5, 1933; and see his Social 
Insurance in Socialist Construction (Russian), Moscow, 1933). 
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valescent homes), largely provided by the various governments in the 
allocation for this purpose of royal palaces and mansions of the wealthy, 
from the Tsar’s immense residences at Peterhof (near Leningrad) and 
Livadia (in the Crimea), down to the rich homes on the islands of the 
Neva, and in the suburbs of all the cities, as well as at various spas in the 
Caucasus and the luxurious villas that line the shores of the Black Sea. 
Many of these residences are wholly or partly maintained, whilst new ones 
are being built and furnished, out of social insurance funds, with the 
object of eventually having sufficient accommodation to allow every 
worker to spend his or her annual holiday, and every sick person to enjoy 
the necessary period of convalescence, in the most advantageous sur- 
roundings. At present only a fraction of the working population can be 
so accommodated. But already “ in 1925-192C, 455,280 persons were 
housed in rest homes, constituting 5*11 per cent of the workers. In 1925- 
1926 nearly eight million roubles were paid by the insurance funds ; and 
in 1927-1928 nearly twelve million roubles.” ^ In 1933 the estimated 
amount to be so spent from social insurance funds was 20 million roubles. 
In 1 933 “ the social insurance bodies have at their disposal 31 1 rest homes, 
accommodating 73,000 people ; 98 sanatoria, some of which are situated 
in watering-places, accommodating 19,925 people. The value of these 
rest homes and sanatoria., including their equipment, exceeds 130 million 
roubles. The rest homes can receive 1,140,000 jieople lyc^arl}^] on a basis 
of fortnightly vacations, while the sanatoriums, on a basis of monthly 
vacations, can receive 141,330. . . . The new consimction is also put at 
our disposal. At jiresent 50 rest homes calculated to accommodate 
16,745 people, and 29 sanatoriums calculated to accommodat(; 10,925 
people, are being built. TIk^ capital invested in this new construction 
amounts to 158 million roubles . . . but this do(‘.s not exhaust the. a,Hsets. 
The rest homes and sanatoriums have large subsidiary farm lands wliose 
total sown area exceeds 41 ,000 hectares. Also these farms already own 
over 5000 head of milch cows, over 10,000 pigs, over a quarter of a milhon 
head of poultry, and so on, . . . This farming is still new to the social 
insurance bodies, for the business is not yet two years old.” ^ 


Personal Credit 

A remarkable adjunct of soviet social insurance, a characteristic 
example of the extent to which, in the USSR, voluntary cooperation is 
intertwined wuth collective organisation, is the vast network of “ mutual 
aid ” societies with whicli the greater part of the USSR is covered.^ 
This is wholly a growth of the past ten years. The societies are j)ractically 

^ Labor Protection in Sonet Rvftfiia, by IJr. CJeorgo M. Price (1928), p. 100. 

" New Functions for Soviet Trade Unions, by N. M. Sbvernik (1933), p. 21. 

^ For Miital Aid Societies see Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn (1928), pp. 
220-221. The circular relating to their organisation issued by the AU(XyTU in 192.5 is 
mentioned in 7’Ae Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 
1927), p. 186 ; The Ninth Congress of Trade Unions (1933), pp. 16G-167. 
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personal credit associations, having as their main purpose the grant of 
small loans to their members, without any security whatsoever. The 
societies arc not of the nature of the cooperative credit societies, so widely 
extended in Germany, India and other countries, where the members 
usually have to find sureties guaranteeing the repayment of their loans, 
and where the loans are almost always to enable the borrower to extend 
his own profit-making enterprises. The loans made by the Soviet mutual 
aid societies arc seldom, if ever, secured by the guarantee of sureties ; 
they are free of interest ; and they arc wholly unconnected with any 
profit-making enterprise of the borrower. These societies meet a common 
need of the wage-earning class in all countries, in cases when there is 
nothing on which the pawnbroker will make the necessary advance, of an 
opportunity of borrowing a small sum for some extraordinary expenditure 
— it may be a necessary journey, or some outlay incidental to illness, or 
some requirement of an adolescent son or daughter, or even the payment 
of a fine incurred for some petty misdemeanour. In Great Britain and 
the United States there is little or nothing to stand, in such needs, between 
the borrower and the unscrupulous money-lender. The soviet mutual 
aid societi(\s make loans without interest for such purposes as taking a 
holiday ; or paying a visit to Moscow for shopping ; or for a journey to 
visit sick redatives ; or for laying in cheaply the winter’s stock of fuel and 
other household commodities ; or even for buying one of the state lottery 
bonds. Moreover, in some cases the mutual aid society inakt^s charitable 
gifts to its members in sj^ecial distress ; and it fre(|uently supplements the 
social insurance sickness bencliis in th(i cases of low-paid workers receiving 
sums inadt*quate for tlie support of their families.^ It was, in fact, out 
of the insiiificiency of the social insurance benefits in .its earlier years that 
these mutual aid societies arose in 1932-1933 among the trade unionists 
themselves. They are still closely associated with them, hut are formally 
quite independent. They arc open to all workers, whether trade unionists 
or not ; but most of the members belong to one or other trade union. 
In 1927 it was estimated that as many as 40 per cent of all the trade 
unionists belonged also to a mutual aid society, of which there were 
estimated to be 20,000 in the USSR. They are mostly under the influence 
of the trjide union to which most of the members belong, and they may 
even be said to be under its general direction. They .are fully recognised 
by the All-Union Central Committee of the Trade Unions, which has issued 
a decree regulating their activities. Their members pay regular con- 

^ They are recognised as tho organ of benevolence of the trade unions. “ At the same 
time ”, said the People’s Cominissar of Labour in 1932, “ there are some workers in low 
qualification who are the only breadwinners of the family. TIio material condition of 
such work('rH is not very satisfactory. Wo must help these workers, pay special attention 
to them, raise qiialifieations so that they ean inereaso their wages, and help them hy giving 
places to tlu'ir children in the ercches, kindergart-ena. etc. IPc also Jmwg a very good method 
of assisting these trnrkers by means of the Mutual Aid Societies. All these methods raiist- 
be studied and investigated, both hy the department of Labour and by tho trade unions ” 
{Ninth Congress of Trade Unions^ 1933, report by the People’s Commissariat of Labour 
(A. M. Tsikhon), pp. 1(16*167). 
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tributions, usually of one-half of one per cent of the wage earned, tho 
amount being fixed by the general meeting of members, by which the 
society is governed. 

Imperfections of the System 

The scheme of economic security by way of social insurance in the 
USSK is so general in its character, so elaborate in its provision and so 
liberal in its treatment of all classes of sufferers ^ that it is hard to describe 
it otherwise than in terms of eulogy. It is none tlie less necessary to think 
deliberately of its imperfections and shortcomings, and to attempt some 
measurement of them. Let us note, in the first place, that tlie scheme of 
social insurance is still very far from extending to the whole population 
of the USSR. Excluded from nearly all its benefits are the nomadic 
tribes, and indeed also many of the numerous backward peoples of Sibcuia 
and the Caucasian highlands and those within the Arctic circhi (u* in remote 
parts of Central Asia ; the surviving individual peasantry througlioiit the 
Avhole Union, repres(uiting a population of nearly twenty millions, ar.d the 
isoliited families up and down the land living upon hunting or fisliing. 
The popuhition of the quarter of a million coIlectiv(5 farms (kolkhosi), 
numbering something like seventy or eighty millions, have, in tiieir c-orn- 
niunal support of invalids or orphans among their memborshij), a system 
of economic security of their own. But apart from the abovii-named 
exclusions, which cover a very large part, perhaps oiie-s(wenth, of the 
whole poijuhit ion, it must be realisc'd that, as we have elsewliere <l(\scribed, 
the whole service of health can be considered adecjuatc ojil)-' in the urban 
or industrialised areas. In the vast Ural plains all the social scjrvices are 
improving year by year, but measured against Britisii or Swiss or Scan- 
dinavian experience, the medical aid, good as it is in particular cas(‘s, 
cannot at present be said to rtiaeli a high degree of promptitude or 
ac(;essibility, even compared with the ubiquitous medical sio'vice under 
the English Poor Law. 

Tlie money benefits are expressed in scales of great liberality, with 
remarkable adaptation to individual needs. But th(‘ total payments 
during the year seem to indicate that the sufferers do not all g(it tlie 
benefits to which they appear to be entitled. I’he insuran(;e machinery 
is apparently not so comprehensive at the jieriphery as it is in t-lu^ great 
centres of population. It looks as if there were, in the great open spaces 
of the USSR, a good many hapless individuals, mostly among the dwindling 
number of indejiendent workers, who arc pressed down by want and sick- 
ness, and who fail to secure cither the medical treatment or the jjecuniary 
assistance that the- system of social insuranc-e provides for those who are 
members of one or other kind of collective organisation." 

From the st-andpoint of British and German experience tin; gravest 
defect in the system of Soviet Communism might be thought to In; its 
encouragement of malingering. It is hard to believe that with so 
Except the able-bodied unemployed. 
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generous a scale of benefits there are not many persons receiving them 
who are not rightly entitled to do so. The “ wall newspapers ” of the 
factories often contain allusions to this or that person as a notorious 
“ slacker too often staying away from work on one pretext or another. 
The payment of full time wages from the very first day of absence through 
illness, and therefore even for the slightest and most transient indisposi- 
tion, must certainly (it would be said elsewhere) produce a whole crowd 
of malingerers. This is declared not to occur. Many people, who ought 
to know, assert tliat there is very little malingering in the USSR, and 
that the medical inspection and supervision is so thorough, and so com- 
pletely disinterested and impartial, that the certification may be implicitly 
trusted. We cannot pretend to judge. In support of the contention it 
is to be noted that there is no “ free choice of doctor It seems to us 
that unusual authority is accorded to the certificate of inability to work 
given by the medical officer, who is employed by the People’s Coinmissar 
of Health, and is in no way amenable to pressure from the patients or 
claimants of sickness benefit. Moreover sick leave after ten days is 
only continued after consultation between the doctor tn^ating the case 
and a medical board composed of several doctors. If dilierences of 
opinion arise, the e.ase is referred to the medical supervisory committee. 
There are thus ”, reports Sir Arthur Newsholme, who speaks as an (expert, 
ample safeguards against malingering, which is said not to (‘xist.” ^ 
American observers tend to confirm the judgment of eminent British 
authorities on this point ; and supply more interesting grounds for their 
belief. “ There arc,” it is said, “ no doubt, cases of malingering, but 
social consciousness of the workers and the eflective medical service com- 
bine to keep it within minor dimensions. This is proved by tln^ fact that 
tlie average number of days lost in the USSR, exclusive of time lost by 
childbirth and nursing, was only 8 in 1924-1925, 8-8 in 1925 1920, and a 
yearly rate during the first six months of 1920-1927 fiscal year of only 
7*8.” ^ This low rate seems to have been tnaintain(‘d eviui whilst the* 
social insurance benefits have been increasing in generosity. The head 
of the social insurance bureau of the RSFkSR, V. A. Kotov, stated that 
“ while in 1929, for 100 insured persons 885 days were lost through sick- 
ness, ill 1932 tliis figure dropped to 754: Tlie American observers go 

^ Red Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholme and Dr. .1. A. Kinf^sbnry (nK{3), p. 190. 

“ It'ussKi after Ten Years (Report of the American Trade Union Ih^lejiation of the Soviet 
Union, 1927), ])j). 43-44. It may bo observed that these statistics of days lost through 
Biekness among twenty millions of insured persons, representing a quarter of thi^ whole 
population of the USSR, do not lend any support to the wild assertions of widespread 
starvation, or even of universal insuffieicney of food, during recent so-called “ famine 
years 

® Article by V. A. Kotov, in Moscenv Daily Neivs (weekly edition), June 5, 1933. 
The diagrammatic statistics of V. A. Kotov (in Russian, i^ocial Insurance in the USSR, 
1928-1932, pp. lH-23) enable us to continue these figures. In 1928 the number of days 
paid for in respect of temporary incapacity were 8-41 ; in 1030, 8-38 ; in 1931, 8- 12. In 
the different quarters of these years the range was only between 10 and 13 days. I'uber- 
culosis, influenza, ulcerations and lesions were the worst causes, together with rheumatism. 

The principal industries alone show a larger number of days lost than the entire total 
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on to note that “ this is in sharp contrast with the German experience, 
where, with a waiting period, and with benefits amounting to only a part 
of the wage, the average number of days lost annually has ranged within 
recent years between 12 and 15. . . . The country with by far the more 
liberal system of benefits shows less lost time, although medicine and 
public sanitation are more advanced in Germany than in Russia. The 
full reasons for this are not yet conclusively established, but from our 
enquiries we are convinced that it is largely due to (1) the full medical 
attendance and treatment which are given to the workers and their 
families ; and (2) the tendency of ill or injured workers, when t he benefits 
are only a fraction of their wages, to return to work before they are well, 
thus rendering them more susceptible to future illnesses, and consequently 
causing them to lose additional time. A low scale of benefits seems there- 
fore to be false etjononiy, even wdien judged by the purely monetary 
sta.ndards.” The latest statistics for the IJSSli show a continuance of 
the fall in the percentag(i of days lost through sickness, in years in which 
the British as well as the German figures register disquieting incroas(‘S. 
The reduction is particularly mark(‘-d in most of the heavy induslTies, due, 
it is suggested, to improvements in the sanitation and sahdy of the 
factories. 

We can only add that, so far as we have been nhle t,o asc’ertnin, (*xp(Tt 
opinion in the USSR sees no reason for alarm ns to tin* possibit'. adverse-, 
('ffect on ])roductivity of the extremely generous provisions of its schenm 
of social insurance*, any more than from the very wiele enelowmemt of the 
wage-earning community with eco!)omic seeuirity. 


Travnmij for Life 

Four days after its seizure of power, the Bolshevik rh)vernnient 
formulateel, in a eh'.creM* by A. V. Lunacharsky, a remarkable le)ng-term 
programme of educational reconstruction, evielently inspireel largely by 
Lenin himse‘lf, which attracted no attention whate*veu‘ in the wa'ste*rii 
worlel. If to-elay we refeu- to this revolutionary programme*., it is ne)f< 
because it gives an a.ccuratc picture of any of the social services that now^ 
exist in the USSR. It is needless to say that the swee‘q)ing proj)osals of 
1917, have in 19:15 not yet been put in operation all the way from the; 
Baltic to the Pacific. It is probable, indeeel, that (in eighteen years) no 
one of them has been carried out in its entirety. In tliese pages we seek 
only to distinguish the^ main tre'.nels of Soviet Communism in the vast field 
of the training of the; new generation for life ; the direction in whi(*h this 
service lias moved since 1917, and in whicli it is still moving. What 

of iriHurfd peraons. Tliua the avc*ragc Avorkcr in tlie rul)bf;r induHt-ry^in 192K lost 10 flayn, 
reduced in 1932 to 1 cm, s than 11 days ; m tho leather industry lo days, reduced in 19.32 to 
11 ; in basic chemicals, and also m the boot and shoe industry, under 14 days, reduced in 
1932 to lc.ss than 1 1 and le.ss than 9 respectively. All the industries reduced their averago 
of days lost in 1932 as compared with 1928, by botwoen l.^> and 33 per eemt {The USSJi in 
Figures, Moscow, 1934, p. 203). 


2b 
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seems to us significant is that we can find no better way of emphasising 
these trends than by summarising what was laid down in the hectic first 
week of the assumption of government, and expanded into 32 articles by 
the decree of October 16, 1918.^ 

Tsarist Russia was, of course, not without an educational service of 
magnitude, and within its chosen narrow scope, even of a certain elficiency. 
By the efforts of the more enlightened Zemstvos and a few philanthropists, 
this service had been considerably extended during the generation pre- 
ceding the war. But educational work was scarcely encouraged by the 
Tsar, the Holy Synod and the bureaucracy, and was tolerated only as a 
class system on old-fashioned lines, designed mainly for the production 
of enough doctors, lawyers, teachers, clerical officials and other specialists 
for the use of the Court and the government, the nobility and the wealthy. 
The idea of educating the mass of the population, even as far as reading 
and writing, found no favour with the autocracy. What Lenin and his 
colleagues committed themselves to in 1917 was the complete sweeping 

1 Lunacharsky’s decree, signed by him as People’s Commissar of Education on October 
29, 1917, and published on November 1, 1917, together with the fuller decree of October 
16, 1918, will be found in the (Russian) Collection of Decrees and Resolutio7hs on Education 
(Moscow, 1918), vol. i. pp. 156 and 107. There are available, apart from the mass of 
Russian sources, many useful descriptions in English of educational work in the USSR. 
Perhaps the most (ionvenient summary is given in the Educatiomil Year Book for 1933, in 
an authoritative article by Dr. N. Hans, who has also published a volume on The History 
of Russian Educational Policy (1701 - 1917) (1931, 206 pp.) ; and another (with S. Hessen), 
extremely critical, entitled Educational Policy in Soviet Russia (1929, 250 pp.) ; continued 
down to i932 in a Gerinsn edition entitled FUnfzehn Jahre Soivjetschulwesen (1933, 260 yjp.)* 
These should bo siiyiploiiioritetl foi yiast history by Education and A utocracy in Russia from 
the Origin of the Bolsheviks, by I). B. Leary (University of Buffalo Press, 1919) ; and for 
soviet projects by Les Problemes de Vinstruction puhUguc en regime sovidtique, by A. V. 
Lunacharsky (Pans, 1925), as well as by the valuable publication by VOKS at Moscow, 
entitled 7'he School in the CSSR, and The Higher School in the USSR (both 1933). Other 
sympathetic surveys from different angles will be found in Civic Training in Sonet Russia^ 
by Professor >S. N. Harper (1929); New Minds, New 3Jen, by T. Woody (1931), with 
bibliography of over 400 items ; The New Schools of New Russia, by l-«ucy L. W'. W^ilson 
(1928) ; and the articles by John Dewey in The New Republic for November and December 
1928, largely reyiublished as Impressions of Sonet Russia and the Revolutionary World (1929). 
A useful succinct account of recent dale is The Broad Highway of Soviet Education, by C. A. 
Harrison, with preface and notes by Beatrice L. King (1934). Soviet Education, by R. D. 
Charques (1932, 48 pp.), is an exposition of the ideas inspiring all the work. These ideas, 
as expressed in Stalin’s speeches, arc given in a compilation entitled On 'Technology, by 
J. Stalin, issued by the (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign W^orkors (Moscow, 

1932, 80 iip.). MucJi of actual practice may be picked up from Youth in Soviet Union, 
by Vladimir Zaitsev (1934). Sec also Education in Soviet Russia, by Scott Nearing (1926) ; 
Schools, Scholars and Teachers in Soviet Russia, by N. T. Goode (1929) : the chapters by 
G. S. Counts and C. Washburn in Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, (1928) ; see also 
“ Education in tlie USSR ”, by G.‘ S. Counts, in The New Republic, February 13, 1935. 
The lengthy exposition of theory and policy bj’^ a distinguished soviet professor. The N ew 
Educxitioji in the Soviet Republic, by A. Pinkevich (1929). should also be consulted. His 
smaller manual, Science and. Education in the USSR (1935, 176 pp.), gives a later survey. 
Over 60 recent German publications on education in the USSR are listed in the biblio- 
graphy entitled Die Soviet- U nion 1917-1932, edited by Klaus Mehncrt (1933). Among 
French works may be noted La Pedagogic scolaire en Russie sovietique, by Eugene Devaud 
(Paris, 1932) ; and Les Problemes fundameniaux de VEcole du Travail, by Pistrak (Paris, 
1927) ; Organisation et principcs de Venseignement en URSS, par Jean V. Trillat (Paris, 

1933, 70 pp.). 
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away of this autocratically limited, pedantically inspired, class system of 
pedagogic dogmatism, in order to substitute for it a universal and classless 
provision of both enlightenment ” ^ and training for life in all its fullness 
and variety, for all ages from infancy to manhood ; disregarding prac- 
tically all ancient scholastic tradition ; avowedly based exclusively on the 
latest science in every branch, and free from every kind of mysticism ; 
devoted to the end of fitting everyone for life in the service of the com- 
munity ; the whole system to be, in principle, gratuitous, secudar and 
universally obligatory. But Lenin’s programme expressed in Luna- 
charsky’s decree, and expanded by that of October IG, 1918, also outlined 
precisely how these revolutionary ideas were to be carried out. It 
included such specific proposals as the universal adoption of c.o-education 
in all subjects and at all ages ; and a ten years’ regular course of schooling 
from 8 to 17 inclusive for every boy and girl from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
without any examinations or any punishments. To this was soon added 
the organisation of an ecpially universal provision of appropriattdy graded 
‘‘ pre-schooling ” from the infant in its tliird year up to the age of 8 ; 
and of a no less widely spread five years’ course of specialised vocational 
and scientific training from 18 to 22, for all careers, and this not for a 
selected minority, but with stipends or maintenance allow anc(*s, for all, 
who show themselves capable of it. Most revolutionary of all was, per- 
haps, the determination to unite, at all stages, in what w(‘ sliall have to 
call the “ polytechnical school ”, theory and practice, learning and doing, 
science and experiment, the teacher’s lectures with the ])upirs own con- 
structive creation — always with the fundamental object of training for 
life, and under the influence of a deliberate intention of bridging, and even 
ultimately of superseding, the distinction between the brain worker and 
the manual labourer, not to say also the intellectual cleavage Ix t.ween the 
city and the village. It is in this broad outline that we find the main 
trends of the soviet educational system of to-day. 


IJniversalism 

We need waste no words in ap})raising either the mere magnitude of 
the increase effected since 1917, or in reciting the particular achievements 
ill 1935 of the soviet service of education. We may note, however, that 
so great was the social devastation of 1914-1921 that, for years, nearly 
all the schools and colleges in the U8SR sank down to the lowest depths, 
with the teachers on starvation wages ; destitutci alike of proper accom- 
modation and often even of heating, together wdth books and writing 

^ “ Tt cannot be made too clear at the start that soviet education cmliraccs much 
more than the school system. A point worth noting to begin with is that the strict moaning 
of the word prosreshtchenia, which is always used nowadays to signify ‘ education ’ is 
‘ enlightenment ’. ‘ The People’s Commissariat of Knlightcnment ’ is indeiid a much 

juster and more accurate title than ‘ Board of Education ’ for the soviet government 
department which administers education in each of the constituent republics of thf‘ 
Union ” {Soviet Education^ by R. I). Charques, 1932, p. 11). 
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paper, ink and pencils.^ So little attention could be given to education 
by the sorely taxed soviet authorities that it took a whole decade even to 
get back to the pre-war totals of schools and scholars.^ 

Tlie most important feature to-day is the extraordinary “ univcrsalism ” 
of the system. In the whole of the USSR, education, in the full sense of 
training for life, has now to be provided, as a matter of course, gratuitously 
and with attendance made compulsory, in every town and village, for 
every (;hild, irrespective of sex or race or colour or creed or nationality 
even among the numerous backward races of the USSR. There is no 
other fragment of the earth’s surface, at all comparable in extent, in 
which anything like this conception of an educational service prevails.® 

It is, indeed, firmly held that communism can be effectively established 
only on the basis of universal participation in the life of the community. 
Thuja, it involves, merely to begin with, universal literacy. “ Without 
literacy ”, said Lenin, “ no politics, but only rumours, small talk and 
prejudices.” ^ When the Bolsheviks took ollice something like 70 or 80 
per cent of the whole people were illitera.te. To-day, throughout European 
Russia at any rate, and also in all the settled parts of Siberia, all but a tiny 

1 "Phia IS doH<!nl)(‘(l, not witliout malignaiHty« in “ The RuaaiaTi Schools under the 
Yoke of the Uolsheviks ”, hy ill. Kovalevsky, m Ten Ycarit of Bol,sherik Iktrmymiion^ 
edited by Joseph Bickerman and juiblished in English at, Ih'tlin, 1*.128. 

Stalin described in 19114 the incroase since 1929 iind(*r thi' following heads : 

(u) The introduction tlironghout the USSR, of univcusal coinpulsory elementary 
education and an ineivasi* of litera(;y among the po])ulation fiom 07 piu* cent at the end 
of 19110 to 90 ])er cent at ^he (uid of 1933. 

(/j) An increase in the numlier attending schools of all grades from 14,358,000 in 
1929, to 20,419,000 in 1933. Of these the number receiving elementary education increased 
from 11,087,000 to 19,103,000; iniddlo school ediieation increased from 2.453,000 to 
0,074,000 ; and higher education increased from 207,000 t,o 491,000. 

(r) An increase in the number of eiiildren receiving ])rc-scbool education from 838,000 
in 1929, to 5,917,000 in 1933. 

(d) All increase in the number of higher educational estnhlishments, general and 
sjiecial, from 91 units in 1914 to 000 units in 1933. 

(r) An increase in the number of seienlifie research institutes from 400 units in 1929 
to 840 units in lt)33. 

(/) An inerease in the number of club institutes from 32,000 in 1929 to 51,000 in 1933. 
(f/) An iiicr('jis(‘ in the number oi cinema tlieatrcs, emcma installatioiiH in elulis, and 
travelling cinemas, from 9800 units in 1929, to 29,200 units in 1933. 

(h) An iiKTcase in the circulation of newspapers from 12,500.000 in 1929 to 30.500,000 
in 1933. 

Tt would not !)(' amiss to jioiiit out, that the number of woikiTS among ilu* students 
in our higher educational establishments n'presents 51 1 per cent of the total, and that of 
toiling peasants l()-5 per cent, whert'as in Cermany, for t'xainple, tlu' number of workers 
among tlu* students in higher cdueiitional establishments in 1932-1933 was only 3*2 per 
cent and that, of small peasants only 2-4 per cent” {Stalin Iteporlfi on the Sorict Jhnov, 
Sevenleentli Congress of the Communist Party, 1934, p. 42). 

AVe may add that the number of children who finisheil their elementary school course, 
in 1929 was estimated at 1.200,000, whilst the corresponding number in R)32 was 3,151,000. 

^ Compare the position of the service of education in India, which has had the advan- 
tages of British rule for mori' than a century ; or in the manifold colonial ensure of six 
European ])owu‘rs over nearly the whole continent of Africa ; or even in the United States, 
wdueh still has 5 per cent of adult illiteracy, and (in 1935) literally tens of thousands of 
schools closed because of lack of funds. 

* Quoted in the article by M. Epstein, Assistant People's Commissar for Education, 
USFSR, in The ScJwol in the USSR (VOKS, 1933), p. 34. 
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remnant of the elderly and the aged have left this stage. Recently we 
noticed in the newspapers a new item, modestly put in small type. . . • 
Everifone in Moscow ivho ivas this year called up for military service was 
able to read and write ^ ^ It has taken little more than a decade to get 
scliools in practically all the villages of the USSR, however imperfect 
may still be the teaching and the accommodation, and to bring, at least 
in all the settled areas, nearly all the children into school. In 1914, there 
were only seven millions at school ; in 1929 there were over eleven 
millions. Not until 1931 could school attendance be made universallj' 
compulsory by law, and the numbers then rose to nineteen millions. 
Although it is not to be supposed that schools have yet reached every 
nook and corner of Soviet Asia, the Caucasian mountains, or the Arctic 
circle, by 1935 the aggregate total on the school and (college registers for 
full-time educ^ation of all grades had grown to over 2G millions, oj* one 
pc'rson in six. Meanwhile the number of children under 8 in kinder- 
garl>ens ajid other institutions of “ pre-schooling " had grown to over six 
millions, making in all thirty-three millions, or actually one in five of the 
census population under full-time instruction of one or other kiTui of grade. 

The universalism in education in the USSR, is in one; respect, in out- 
standing contrast with the school system of (Jreat Britain and other 
capitalist countries. In the Soviet Union there are no scliools designed 
sfiecially for thi^ reception of the cliildren of the, middh' chiss and the 
wealthy })ourg(M>isie or th(* aristocracy. All infants and children of s(diool 
age and all adolescents obtaining higher education, classified merely by age 
or ])y grade of study, attend the same schools and colleges, whatever the 
[)osition or Ihe income of their parents.'^ There is, alike in practice and in 
formal regulation, none* of the segregation or grading of pupils a(*-cordiug 
to jiareiital rank or profession, wealth or income, which in other c-ountrh^s 
ha,s so much intiuencf* alike on the schools themselves and on the pupils. 

But it js another aspect, of this universalism in the s(U‘vic,e of education 
that; secerns to us thc^ most striking. From the first the Bolshevik pro- 
gramme included the conc(%ssion of “ cultural autonomy ” to eveuy onc‘, 
of the numerous races or nationalities out of which the Soviet Union is 
constituted. It is held tliat, in order to make education gcmuiiudy 
universal, the children of every race must have access to teaching in their 
own vernaculars. Nothing had been more charactcu’istic of tlie tsarist 
government than its pcTsistent ])olicy of “ russification ”.•** Going to the 

1 Th(> School in the USSlt (VOKS, 1933), p. 7(1. 

^ 'I'he ])reHent wntern iiiapccted ono of the ordinary ten-year BohoolH of the Moaijow 
C'it y Soviet, and were interested to l{‘arri that, whilst the (diildren of Stalin W(*re in atldnl- 
anee at the seliool, it was jirivately forbidden to point them out to visitors, or in any way 
to distinguish Ixdween them and other juipils, as tins might have an injunous (dlect on 
1 heir eharaeter and de velojirnc nt. 1 n another ordinary school the child of a foriiKU’ I\i()ple’s 
Commissar of the USSR was in attendance ; and in another the child of a soviet ambassador 
to a foreign court. 

^ To this day, it should be remembered, the governments of Poland, Hungary, Italy 
— we must add also Cermany, Uoumania and Yugoslavia — are accused, by substantial 
national minorities, of denying to their children, in one or other district, this elementary 
right of schooling in their mother tongue. 
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opposite extreme, Soviet Communism aimed at providing schools in the 
vernacular for all its constituent races, great or small, even where, as in 
some three dozen cases, the vernacular had never been reduced to writing. 
It was, indeed, necessary to invent alphabets for them — the Latin, not 
the Russian, being taken as the basis — and to print for them the first books 
that they had ever seen. There are, we are told, in 1935, schools in the 
USSR teaching in more than 80 different languages, in all of which the 
various state publishing enterprises now issue books, besides publishing 
also works in a score or more of foreign tongues.^ There are now (1935) 
newspapers in 88 languages. 

In practice, by a decision of the RSFSR Commissariat of Education 
of April 27, 1927, these nationalities are divided into four groups. In 
five cases, namely Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, Georgian and 
Armenian, the vernacular language is the medium of instruction through- 
out the local educational system, including all the colleges of university 
rank and the research institutes. The second group is that of nationalities 
of substantial populations, having their own alphabets and books, and 
their own intelligentsia. Here education up to 18 takes place in the 
native tongue ; but institutions for persons above that age use Russian, 
although there must always be special chairs in the native language and 
literatures in all the higher institutions within the several territories. 
The third group comprises such of the lesser nationalities, for which alpha- 
bets have had to be provided, as live together in compact communities. 
In these cases the primary schools or grades use the vernacular, but 
secondary education and all higher institutions adopt Russian as the 
medium. Finally, there is a group of very small peoples, including also 
dispersed and often nomadic tribes, who have still no alphabet, or have 
only just had one made for them, and who have no books, and indeed, no 
national culture. For tliese, whatever may be done in pre-schooling ’’ 
♦ up to 8 year» old, only Russian elementary schools are provided, at any 
rate for the present. ^ 

Under the influence of tliis universalism, it is precisely the backward 
races and the backward districts that have made the greatest proportionate 
progress. “ Let us take for example the Tartar Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Literacy among the Tartar population amounted to 
15 per cent before the revolution ; in the autumn of 1932 ... 94 per 
cent . . . Primary schools before the revolution 35 ; now compulsory 
education has been introduced, not only for first grade schools but even 
for the seven-year school. Moreover the Tartar Republic is about to 

^ Already in 1929 there were primary (or first-grade) schools in 66 languages ; seven- 
year schools in 37, and nine-year schools in 23. There were kindergartens in 30 languages. 
At the other end of the scale there were higher technical institutes in 32 languages, and 
universities in 5 {EdncaUonul Folia/ in Sonet Russia^ hy N. Hans and S. Hessen, 1930, 
p. 183). 

® Eduaitionul Policy in Soviet Russia, by N. Hans and S. Hessen, 1930, pp. 178-179. 
See also article by N. Hans on “ Education in the USSR ”, in Educational Year Book for 
1933. 
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introduce universal pre-school education. . . . Now there are 20 univer- 
sities [meaning colleges for the further education of persons over 18] with 
2371 students, and there are special Tartar branches of the universities 
which conduct their courses mostly in the native languages.’’ ^ But the 
Tartar Republic is not the most remarkable case. “ In the Bashkir 
Republic before the revolution, 1*8 per cent of the children attended 
primary school. In 1929 the percentage rose to 58-4 ; in 1930 to 71*8 ; 
in 1931 universal compulsory education was introduced. The number of 
secondary schools in 1929-31 was 121, with 16,300 children ; in the 
following year there were 149 . . . with 20,300 children. Arrangements 
are now being made to introduce universal seven-year schooling. . . . 
The republic has 4 universities (a teachers’ college, an agricultural institute, 
a medical school, a higher agricultural school), 30 technical schools, 2 
workers’ institutes, 2 workers’ faculties and 2 special schools.” Much the 
same report comes from the other districts.^ 

This spectacular encouragement of practically all the vernaculars has 
had four distinct motives. It was seen to be a necessary condition of the 
unity which has become the basis of the strength and permanence of the 
soviet power. It is manifestly the feature of cultural autonomy on which 
each minority most obstinately insists. Without the provision of schools 
in the vernaculars there could have been no such rapid conquest of 
illiteracy as the Soviet Union has achieved. Moreover, without using the 
vernaculars there could have been no such widespread propaganda of 
communist doctrine, and no such gigantic circulation of tlie reported 
speeches of the leading personalities as is now common. It is interesting 
to notice that enabling each minority to have its own schools does not 
wholly promote the growth of national separatism. Thus, neither in the 
Ukraine nor in Georgia is there local uniformity in the educational service. 
If Russian is not to be the language of all the schools in those republics, 
so equally is not Ukrainian or Georgian. Wherever the necessary mini- 
mum of families exist in a town or village, any such minority may have its 

^ “ Schools for Soviet Nationalities ”, by L. Davydov, in The School in the USSR 
(VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p. 66). In 1934 it could be claimed, wo know not how accurately, 
that the Tartar Republic had a much larger proportion of students in tecihnical institute's 
(29 per 10,900 population) than either Germany or Great Britain, which each had less 
than 20 per 10,000. 

^ Ibid. pp. 66-67. This “ universalism ” has extorted the admiration of hostile critics. 
“ The achievements of the Soviet Government in the field of national education are very 
considerable. . . . These results were possible through a specAal syst-em o! financAal 8\ib- 
ventions from central funds to the minorities. Thus whereas the Russians in the RSFSR 
receive from the treasury about 1-2 chernovetz roubles per head for educational needs, 
the autonomous republics and regions receive from the same source about 3-8 chernovetz 
roubles per head. Without this (sentral help the autonomous territories, usually the most 
backward . . . would not have been able to undertake the enormous ^task. This policy 
of the Soviet Government may be just and generous, being the only way to repay Russia’s 
debt to these aboriginal inhabitants of territories conquered during the centuries by 
Russians, and left neglected by the Imperial Government. ... In spite of the partisan 
character of education imparted, the national renascence of all Russian rainf)rities is an 
actual fact which brings within itself immense possibilities in the future ” {Edvcahonal 
Policy in Soviet Russia, by N. Hans and S. Hessen, 1930, p. 185). 
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own school, using its own mother-tongue. Accordingly there are, in the 
Ukraine, not only Ukrainian schools, but also Polish, Yiddish, Russian, 
White Russian, German, Greek, Estonian, Lettish, Lithuanian, Moldavian, 
Bulgarian and what not ; in fact schools using no fewer than twenty 
different vernaculars. In Georgia there are, not only Georgian schools, 
but also schools teaching in Armenian, Greek, German, Hebrew, Yiddish, 
Russian, Turkish, Assyrian, Polish, Kurdish and other tongues. 

There is, indeed, necessarily an overriding unity amid all the prudent 
diversities of the service of education of the U8SR. The majority of the 
tciacliers are, at present, necessarily of Russian extraction, and usually of 
Russian training. All of them have been educated in Russian literature. 
In all schools, Russian is, if not the first, always the second language. 
Nine-tenths of all the existing books are in the Riissian language. Among 
the lesser nationalities, only the Ukraine, which has been in some respects 
in advance of the RSFSR, can find a complete efiucational st aff of its own. 
All the rest have still to depend, for all but common schooling, to a con- 
siderable extent on the products of Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev. More- 
over, the local autonomy of the educational service in the couple of dozen 
constituent and autonomous republics does not extend to fundamental 
principles, in which the whole of the USSR has, according to constitutional 
practice, to keep in line with the RSFSR. Finally, an increasing propor- 
tion, though still only fewer than a quarter, of all the tc^achers are members 
of, or candidates for, the Communist Party, or the Young Communist 
League (Comsomols). The whole tone of every school is avowedly and 
markedly communist and no rival doctrine is inculcated. 

This continuous dissemination of communist doctrine through the 
entire service of education — which is parallel wit h, and doubtless equally 
pervasive with, the common practice, in every national system of schooling 
(and not ](‘ast in Great Britain and the United States), of basing the school 
life upon the dominant creed and ( onstitution of the particular country — 
has a great influence on the backward races of the USSR. For many 
nationalities ”, it has been said, “ some of which are still in [the] nomadic 
stage of evolution, the Marxist doctrine of the struggle of capital ajid 
labour is as incomprehensible and unreal as some mystic philosophy. 
They acquire the new dogma as a new religion, and simply exchange 
Buddha and Mahomet for Marx and Lenin. What they really imbibe 
very easily is the propaganda against the western capitalist world. The 
internationalism of the Communist Party is reflected in their minds as a 
militant patriotism for the first workers’ and peasants’ state, which is the 
fatherland of all enslaved eastern nationalities. In Moscow they are 
induced to see the centre of the new Eurasian world opj)Osed to the rotten 
civilisation of bourgeois Europe.” ^ Take it all in all, we must agree that 
the trend of universalism in the soviet service of education has “ immense 
possibilities in the future ” ! 


^ JCdvnitional Policy in Soviet Jiussia, by N. liana and IS. Hessen, 1930, p. 185. 
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Polytechnikisation 

Turning now to the curriculum and pedagogic methods of the schools, 
we have to note, during the past five years, a far-reaching change, definitely 
making for greater efficiency. The whole decade, 1921-1930, was a 
period of luxuriant experiment, when the lessons of other coutitries were 
ignored ; discipline was neglected ; the pupils were supposed to govern 
the school ; the teachers did as they liked, whilst the inspectors favoured 
one system after another.^ The result has been described by foreign 
obsc^rvers as a “ joyous Bedlam ”, in which the pupils learned all sorts of 
things, and the'- cleverest among them not a little, but seldom the formal 
lessons common to other countries. “ The soviet school child ”, noted 
one observer, “ was apt to get a very uneven kind of training, and to 
develop precocious brightness in some things, with woeful lack of precise 
knowledge* in others.” In 1931 the authorities seem to ^^ave realis(‘d that 
this Avas not an ideal training for life. If gossip is to be trusted, one 
member aft(*r another, iix a meeting of tlie Central Executive Committee 
of the USSR (TSIK), rose to complain that his own children, though eager 
and bright, could not spell, were weak in their arithmetic, and knew more 
about the bad conditions of labour in capitalist countrit*s tha-n about the 
geography of tlu* USSR. In 1931 Andrei Bubnov succeed(‘d A. V. Luna- 
cliaisky ;is P(‘ople’s Commissar of Education for the RSFSR, and the 
whole system was reformed from top to bottom. School discipline was 
rest^ored. Subj(*cts were once more taught separately, the common appa- 
ratus of examinations and exact marking was ititrodu(*-ed and the curri- 
culum for (^ach grade was drastically remodelled. 

(k)mmunist enthusiasts are prone to see throughout these far-reaching 
clja.nges in tlie soviet educational system the gradual adoption of a prin- 
cd])le which is summ(‘d up in a strange new word — polytechnikisation. 
“ This reform ”, says one of its leading advocates, “ has no pnjcedent, in 
})oint of forc(‘, significance and scientific basis, in the whole history of 
po])ular educa,tion.” In its simplest, form this trend is manifested in the 
scheriK* of reorganisation of the elementary and secondary schools, in 
supersession of the “ Dalton Plan ” and the “ Corn])lex ” or “ Project 
Scheme ”, which at first, charmed the educational administrators. In the 
“ polyteclinical school ” the teacher is not to be spared the grind of 

^ This IS ])ii‘lnred in the so-ealled Diary of a liussian Schoolboy, by N. Ognyov (1928) ; 
aetnally written by a tcaeher in a soviet school. 

- “ ‘ l*()lyteehnii'ar because it imparts to the children the Hcientifie fundamentalH of 
the most, essential branche.s of jiroduetion in the national economy, combining, in tho 
process of tuition and education, gimcral subjects with productive labour as applied in 
progressive yiroduction and technupie ” (“ The Polytechnical School ”, by S. Gaissinovdch, 
Assistant, Director of the Scientific Research Institute of Polytechnical Education, in 
The Srhoo! in the [TSSft (VOKS, Moscow, Itm), p. 54). 

The decree of OiitobiT Ifi, 1918, had declared that “ tho principle of productive labour 
should underlie the whole educational system : the teaching in tho schools must boar a 
polytechnical character ” {Collection of Decrees and Resolutions on Education (in Russian), 
Moscow, 1918, \ol. 1 . p. 107). 
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individual teaching, and not even the task of delivering set lectures to his 
class. The pupils are no longer to be relieved from the mental effort of 
actually learning and remembering what the teacher tells them. The new 
feature is that the giving of information by the teacher is always to be 
accompanied by specific action on the part of the scholars ; as, for instance, 
by their performance of the operations that the teacher is describing. 
“ Both industrially and educationally ”, notes an English authority, 
Soviet Eussia’s policy is a gigantic exercise according to Samuel Butler’s 
principle ‘ learn by doing ^ With this object, the school, whether 
“ four year ” (or, as we should say, elementary) ; or “ seven year ” or 
“ ten year ” (which we should call secondary), is now placed in constant 
and intimate association with one or more of the neighbouring factories, 
or in the country, with adjacent state or collective farms. The school 
becomes a centre of instruction, not only in reading and writing in one or 
more languages, but also in the principles of all the sciences, taught always 
as the basis of the various arts of production. This invariable bias towards 
‘‘ technology ” is, in the elementary and secondary school, not at all with 
the idea of “ pre-apprenticeship ” to any one craft, but definitely in order 
to create in all the pupils a common intellectual basis of scientific method 
for all the various courses of vocational training, in one or other of which, 
on the completion of their school years, they will severally elect to engage. 
It is with this end in view that the teachers’ lessons in science are bo 
comprise descriptions of tlie various products, including some account of 
their history and tlieir specific utility, together with the different processes 
of material production, hi close relation to the teacher’s expositions and 
explanations of the scientific principles, mechanical or physical, chemical 
or biological, on which these processes of production arc based. In the 
schemes of the most enthusiastic advocates of polytechnikisation the 
pupils were not merely to experiment with models or test-tubes in 
the school laboratory or workshop, but also to spend part of each week in 
the factory or on the farm, actually using the machinery and the tools 
of each productive process ; witnessing the output of their own manual 
effort ; being shown how to overcome their manual inefficiency and com- 
pelled to realise how the processes illustrate and confirm what the teacher 
had told them of the scientific principles underlying the work. This, 
however, was seldom found cither practicable or convenient. Moreover, 
it proved to be not even very educational. In the schools actually visited 
in 1934, it had been wholly or mainly replaced by visits of a whole class 
to the factory under the .guidance of the teacher. ^ But if an English 

^ Industry and Education in Soviet Russia^ by J. C. Crowther (1932). 

® It may be thought that this practice of taking the pupils inside the factory, with 
the teachers themselves explaining the manufacturing processes, is in line with the practice 
of “ educational visits ” adopted in the best of the English elementary schools. An 
important dillerence is that tiie Tiondon boys and girls are mostly taken to such places 
as Westminster Abbey and the National GaUery, with the object of making them realise 
the past. The Moscow' boys and girls are taken to the engineering and clothing factories, 
printing establishments and gigantic bakeries, in one or other of which most of them will 
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teacher imagines that such a “ poly technical school ” is merely a variant 
of the ‘‘ manual training ” or the “ vocational bias ”, sometimes advocated 
for English schools ; or if the employer thinks it an admirable device for 
making skilled craftsmen, he shows that he has not understood what the 
soviet pedagogues are aiming at. They are not seeking to direct the 
pupils’ attention to particular occupations, or to persuade them to choose 
such occupations when they leave school, or even to create in them any 
special fitness for these occupations. Whether the boys and girls e ventually 
become carpenters or cultivators, tractor drivers or school teachers, 
administrators or dramatic authors, does not, at the school stage, concern 
the educators. What is quite sincerely intended by the polytechnical 
school is the very opposite of training in any particular vocation or crafts- 
manship ; in fact, an improvement in the intellectual equipment of all 
the pupils throughout the land, irrespective of the particular occupations 
that they will severally choose. It is held that, merely to compel children 
to listen to lectures, or to witness experiments or even to play about ” 
by themselves, in the school workshop or laboratory, is not the way to 
render the whole body of citizens^ which is what these pupils are to become, 
either scientifically minded or intellectually active. Nor will even a 
passive understanding of the lessons learnecl at school stir, in the adolescent, 
the intellectual curiosity, the initiative and the inventiveness that the 
Soviet Union seeks to create in all its citizens.^ And thus we have at 
present in the USSR, not yet all the teachers in all the schools, but literally 
thousands of them,^ as yet mostly in the seven- or ten-year schools, 

find employment. The object is to make them understand the 2 )rinoiploH ami apjdications 
of contemporary science as applied in production. 

The four chief industries now chosen for this practical tlemonstratioii of flei(?ntilic 
principles arc engineering, manufacturing (hemistry, the production of electricity, and 
agriculture, {^cienct and Education in the UjSSlt, by Professor Pinkevudi, 1935, ])p. 30-33.) 

^ ‘ And bow 111 the world,’ asked one of our party, when we were introduced to the 

mathematics professor, ‘ do you succeed in converting mathematics to concrotonoss ? ’ 
For answer the ])rofessor ^p^'ned a cupboard and displayed a row of tins of diUcTi’nit shajies 
and sizes. ‘ Which require the least material ? Which pack best into a given space ? 
Which . . .? ’ There is no lack of practical problems for the mathc^maticians ” {The 
Broad Highway of Soviet Education, by C. A. Harrison, 1934, pp. 2Jb21). 

The soviet pedagogic experts make the largest claims for this new tccbiiKjue of educa- 
tion between S to 17. fine of them writes as follows : “ The aliove-dcscribcd process of 
the reciprocal fructification of physics, chemistry, mathematics and natural history, by 
technology, produiitive labour and modern technique, is one of the most outstanding 
features of soviet instruction and education. It .soei.res the training of a j)erf<*ctly new 
intelligentsia . . . which possesses not only the culture of reasoning, pondering and 
expressing opinions [but alsoj the culture of the intellect that is closely connected with 
labour and action. Material production on which the new man is being educated in the 
soviet school, secures to him a knowledge of the value and significance of thes scienec^s. 
. . . These are people who think and reason for the sake of acting, and who act and build 
consciously and intelleetually " (“ The Polyt<ichnical School ”, by S. Gaissinovich, in 
The Schod in the USSR, VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p. 61). 

2 The “ seven-year polytechnical school ” was stated to be the -rule in most cities in 
1933, and was expected to be extended to “the whole of the country-side” by 1937 
{Moscow Daily News, March 3, 1934). This apparently impossddc jirogrammo is already 
lieing carried out, by the simple exjicdicnt of annually prolonging the stay in each ‘•-•hool 
bj'^ one year. Thus, in 1934 or 1935, the four-year schools automatically become five-year 
schools ; in 1935 or 1936, six-year schools ; and in 1936 or 1937, seven-year schools. In 
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educating their pupils in science by describing the things that we consume 
or use ; whence they are derived and how they are grown or manufactured ; 
the machines and the processes that are employed, and, at the same time, 
the scientific principles or generalisations that the machines and the 
processes exemplify. And literally hundreds of thousands of pupils are, 
in the light of the teachers’ lectures, learning by making things ; though, 
as we think, at this stage not usually in the factory but more commonly 
by watching the product emerge from the process which their own manual 
effort has — at any rate in a small way, in the school workshop or laboratory 
or garden plot — set going and guided.^ 

Now, the present writers are not competent to assess the pedagogic 
efficiency of this “ polytechnikising ” of the elementary and secondary 
scliools. It must be understood as a deliberate attempt to bring tlie 
school closely into contact with adult life and practice. All schooling is 
to become training for the active work, the recreation and the leisure of 
the producer. It is taken for granted that there can be no room in the 

tho course of this gradual onlargonieiit of the numbors in attendance at each sfjhool an 
additional tcaclier will bo provided. It should be not<^d that, the upper standards of a 
Hcvcn-yoar school all loam one foreign language. Either English or (h'rinan is chosen. 
Olio of the present writers saw such a school, with its German-taught pupils of 12-15, in 
a village in tho ju'ovince of Moscow. It is amazing to contemplate that, if tin* firogramnio 
can be carried out, tho school in every village from the Ballic to l h(‘ Pacihe will lie teaching 
a foreign languagi*. Jn not one village in England is there (15)115) suiih a scliool ’ 

^ Tho Connnvnist Manifenio of 1848, by Marx and Engels, expli(;itlv proposed tin* 
cow bin a lion of edurnfion v'lth indualrml production^' as well as the “combination of 
agriculture with manufacturing industries ; the gradual abolition of the (list inction hetween 
town and country by a more eipiaole distribution of the population ”. The comi'fition of 
“ polytechnikisation ” of (‘ducation is to be found repeatedly in the writing ol Marx 
(notably in the ])rot!(‘edings of the Geneva Congress of the Eirst International in 1S(>6) 
and Engels ; it was more than once expounded by Lenin ; and it appears in the earliest 
educational pronouncements of the Bolshevik Government in It) 17 101 S. It was specially 
advocated in The Labour School, a notable book (in Hussian and German) liy Proh'ssor P. 
Blonski], in lt)2(). But for the first decade and a half the schools had to get along as they 
could, in a weiter of pedagogic experimentation coupled with mass campaigning against 
illiteracy. Not until practically all the children had been got. t.o school could the trans- 
formation of the outlook of the schools and their teachers be seriously undiutaken 1 n tho 
years 19,‘l()-]t)52 the ])hin for “ polytechnikising ” the schools was w'orked out, and pro- 
mulgated in “ directives ” to be put in operation by the several (Commissariats of Educa- 
tion. Tlio English student will find useful the chapters by Professor Jh (Gruzdev, L. 
Kamene\ and S Gaissinovich in The School in the l^SSIi (V'GKS, Moscow, Itllill) ; The 
Five-Year Plan and the Cultural Bevolution, by Alfred Kurella (Workers Bookshop, lb King 
Street, London, E.(\, lt)Ul) ; The Broad Highway of Soinet Education, by ('. A. Marnson, 
w'ith preface by Beatrice King (Society for Cultural Relations, London, lt).T2) ; Cultural 
Construction in the Third Decisive Year, by 1). Skomorovsky (Moscow, lt)5l); and two 
articles by Beatrice King in The British Russian Gazette for January and March 1933. 
Among French works we may notice Les Problemes fundameniaux de VFcole du Travail 
by Pistrak (Paris, 1927) ; and Les Problemes de Vinstruction publiguc en reginu sonetique, 
by A. V. Lunneharsky (Pans, 1925), especially chap. iv. “ Le culte de la production ”, 
pp. 103-131 ; Organisation et principes dr Venseignement en URSS, par Jean \. Trillat 
(Paris, 1933, 70 pp.). 

“ It was in September 1931 that a resolution of the Ontrnl Committee of the (Com- 
munist I’art.y insisted, as part ol a general reform of the school system, on universal 
‘ polytechnikisation ’. At the beginning of 1934 the Sovriarkom of the llSFvSR took m 
hand the systematic improvement of the teachers’ training colleges, and the necessary 
raising of the teachers’ qualifications ” {3Ioscow Daily News, March 3, 1934). 
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soviet school system for any training for the life of a non-producer. Every 
boy or girl, without exception, — even those whose parents have in the 
past been non-producers — will be brought up, from the first, with a view 
to the eventual adoption of an occupation, useful to the community. 
This occupation may be either that of manual labour or that of an intel- 
lectual profession. The young people will all be given equal opportunities 
of choice at 16 or 17, as between different occupations, so far as accom- 
modation and the requirements of the community permit, according to 
their faculties and desires.^ But no provision at all is made for the 
education of a “ leisure class ”, which assumes that its function is merely 
that of existing, more or less beautifully, at the expense of others ; or 
oven that of spending a lifetime in “ philosophising ” without doing. 
Moreover, there is another reason for making no distinction, so far as 
elementary and secondary schooling is concerned, between those who may 
eventually adopt one occupation or another. It is not only for the exercise 
of their occupation that schooling has to prepare them ; they have*, to be 
trained for life itself. On the assumption of universal participation, upon 
which Soviet Communism is based, all boys and girls have not only to 
be trained for a productive occupation, but also educated for active and 
inrclligent citizenship, and further, for all the rest of the activities of life. 
And, if only to obtain the maximum benefit for the community this training 
for the whole of life must be universal. It is not supposed that all citizens 
will have the same fac.ulties, or indeed, equal capacity ; but there must 

no att(unpt to create a. special class for whom, whether by law or custom, 
or by the device of prescribing particular scholastic attainments to which 
acc(‘ss is rest ricted, any or all of the brain-working occupations are 
res(‘rved. It is held that neither the parents’ wealth, nor their official or 
j)rofessional status, nor even their intellectual attainments or distinction, 
ought, to obtain for tlnur children any preference in o])portunities of further 
e.ducation, or in the adoption of an occupation, over others less fortunate 
in their parentage. Vocational training, including further or higher, and 
more specialised education -beginning only on the completion of the 
comrnoji school course which, it is assumed, will in the near future be at 
18 — must be open, without distinction of sex or race or colour, any more 
than of parental rank or aIHuence, to all having the nec(issary capacity 
and liking for the particular occupation chosen. As the community has 

^ poHitioii of tho (ihildren of the “ deprived ” caU'^oneH, on tlie one hand, and 
those of the iiit(‘llif,a‘iitsia on the oilier, must be mentioned as, in somi' respects, exeo})tional. 
They are TU)wh(*re excluded from the regular day school, wheth(‘T (as we should say) 
t‘lenientary or secondary. I’hey are not formally or generally excluded from institutions 
ol higher education, or from vocational training. But during the first decade, when there 
was a groat rush of children of manual working parents towards further (Hlucation and the 
hram-working vooafions, these received preference for admission, just as, in practice, 
ludorc the devolution, the children of the wealthy or of the intelligentsia received preference 
over thoH(' of working class parentage. With an increase in the accommodation and, as 
we think, with growing humanitarianism, the exclusion of children of the df‘prived 
cab'gories, has, we believe, come to an end. It is, however, often thought desirable for 
these youths hctweiui school and college to jiass a year or two in a factory, which (as 
miiny English parents have discovered) is, in itself, not a bad course to adojit. 
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to pay for the maintenance as well as the training of most of the aspirants, 
the number to be admitted to the several courses of vocational training 
has necessarily to be decided, year by year, by the governmental author- 
ities, in accordance with the requirements of the several services or 
professions. It follows that a selection must often be made among the 
aspirants ; and this is, in practice, effected by a competitive examination. 
Only the most promising can be admitted for the occupations in which 
there arc temporarily more applicants than places to be filled.^ 

Almost contemporaneously with the “ polytechnikisation ” of the 
schools, and to some extent in pursuance of a similar conception of 
education as training for life, a drastic reorganisation of all the universities 
and technical colleges was carried out. The universities,^ some of which 
had survived from tsarist times, have been somewhat overshadowed by 
the separate specialised colleges or institutes, the number of which has 
been increased up to (1935) over 800. To each of these institutions has 
been assigned the definite function of training its students between 18 and 
23 either for the practice of a particular occupation or profession, or for 
research in a particular branch of science. And for the better promotion 
of this deliberate training for life, the supreme administration of most of 
the various colleges and institutes was taken away from the Commissariat 
of Education, and entrusted to the commissariats responsible for the 
several branches of industry or administration that the students intended 
to serve. Thus the colleges and institutes training engineers, industrial 
chemists and similar technicians, were placed under the USSR Com- 
missariat of Heavy liiviusny, which has a special department for their 

’ “ The CoinmisBariat of Education retained complete t-ontrol only over the Pedagogic 
Institutes and those of Pine Arts. But the Department of Vocational Education has 
retained certain rights of suiiervision over the whole held of vocational education. At 
present there are no less than 12 dilTerent commisHariats whicdi have their separate net- 
work of vocational schools ” (“ EdiKuition in the USSR ”, by N. Hans, in Edvcational 
Year Book, 1^33, p. 573). 

Concurrently with this reform the total number of higher institutes, corresponding 
roughly to Bnlish university colleges, in mednine, commei(;e and industry, engineering, 
law, economics, pedagogy ami the hue arts, has been increased to over 800, having over 
400,000 students over 18, pursuing courses from three to six years. Perhaps the largest 
and most magnihcent ot these is that modestly termed thtj Polytechnical Institute at 
I.»eningrad, which has ten faculties, with about KMK) professors and teucher^j and 10,000 
students of either sex (about to be increased to 13,000) ; all over 18, and pursuing a hve 
years’ course in one or ol her branch of applied sc-ience or tc'chnology, leading to immediate 
appointments as specialist technicians in one or other branch of industry. This technical 
university covers with its buildings more than one square mile; its chief physics laboratory 
commands, for its experiments, an electrical current of a million volts ; its library sub- 
scribes for 135 foreign scientific periodicals. It has a special faculty for “cultural” 
studies, including foreign languages, history and literature. English and German are 
compulsory in all the faculties, whilst Fren(;h is optional. 

2 Although emphasis is constantly laid on the activities of the scientific colleges and 
institutes (which usually deal with more than jihysical or biological science, and always 
involve one or more foreign languages), the universities, old and now, continue to exist 
and e\en to grow, although not usually proliferating into additional faculties. The 
universities are now (1935) 21 in number, with various faculties, most of which count also 
as scientific research institutes in particular subjects, and are closely associated alike with 
the USSR Academy of Sciences and the USSR commissariats concerned with production. 
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supervision. Those training chemists in dye-stufiFs are under the USSR 
Commissariat of Light Industries, which includes textiles. The medical 
colleges come under the superintendence of the several commissariats of 
health of the various republics. Similarly those training teachers remain 
with the several commissariats of education ; on the other hand those 
training agronomists, of whom so many more are now required for the 
state and collective farms, are directed by the new USSR Commissariat 
of Agriculture. It would be an error to assume that this administrative 
reorganisation, according to subjects or faculties, of the 800 colleges and 
institutes of what, in Great Britain or Germany would be considered of 
university rank, implies or requires any limitation of the curriculum. 
Those competent to judge have testified to the fact, almost to their own 
surprise, that the purest of mathematics, and the least applied of the other 
sciences, still hold an honoured place in Moscow. Leningrad and Kiev. 
It does mean, indeed, that each institution is to make itself as efficient as 
possible in its definite function of turning out the best-equipped pro- 
fessionals in its particular line. But it is recognised that the best-equipped 
engineer or chemist, teacher or researcher, is not produced by excluding 
from his training either pure mathematics or the most abstract physics, 
or that which is sometimes particularly designated as culture. It is quite 
understood that history and literature, foreign languages, and a knowledge 
of the institutions and accomplishments of other countries, not to mention 
some acquaintance with all the sciences, are as much required to produce 
the perfect technician as specialised proficiency in his own technique.^ 
He is, however, not required to spend years in the study of the language, 
literature and philosophy of ancient Greece and Rome. 

It is contemplated and hoped that the great gulf which has heretofore 
existed between the brain-working occupations, and those left to the 
manual workers will be, by these educational reforms, narrowed and 
bridged, if not, in the coarse of time, entirely removed. It is held that 
there is no brain- working occupation — not even that of poet or painter, 
administrator or army officer— in which the professional would not be 
better, not only for “ polytcchnical ” education in childhood or youth, 
but also for some actual training in manual arts, and even, when h(i is in 
full vigour, for some intermixture of manual work with his intellectual 
activities. Equally it is contended that there is no manual-working 
occupation which would not be better performed if the worker had a 
scientifically trained mind, and realised the place in the life of the com- 
munity that his occupation held. In the one duty that (apart from the 
steadily dwindling “ deprived ” categories) all men and women have in 
common in the soviet state, namely that of active participation in citizen- 
ship and public work ; as also in the part of life — actually the greater 
part — ^that all are equally entitled to enjoy, namely the hours of rest, . 

^ In 1934 it was specially directed that world history, as a subject in itself, desirable in 
every faculty, should be taken up again. From OctolM3r 1 934 scores of courses in history 
are Inung given in all the princiiml educational centres. 
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recreation and leisure ; it is held that effective training of body and of 
mind are alike indispensable for maximum achievement.' 

There are analogous tendencies in other parts of the soviet system. 
At all stages, and in all branches, the pupil is made to do more for himself 
than is usual in other countries. It is held that within reason, the more 
manual work that can be found for him to do, in the course of his mental 
education, the better will be that education. Even in the kindergarten 
the visitor may see the toddler taught to '' serve by doing After 
accomplishing the arts of dressing and undressing without assistance, the 
child sets out the table and clears away ; moves the little chairs and ta bles, 
fetches whatever is required, and puts things back properly in their places. 
In the elementary school needlework is practised by boys and girls alike, 
but only in the first two years (8 to 10) ; and only as a common preparation 
for life, to the extent of enabling both boys and girls to do their own 
sewing on of buttons, mending tears in garments, darning socks and 
stockings, and elementary knitting.^ The school boys (or girls) are 
diverted from merely “ playing at Indians ” to jointly helping the, peasant 
to weed and harvest. A school has been known to spend its vacation in 
the country in actually reconstructing with the (“hildrcni’s own hands, and 
without any but the minimum of technical assistance, a broken-down 
dam so as to produce electricity by water j)Ower, together with the 
apparatus by wliiclj the village is now lighted and the water raised from 
the wells. Or the whole school undertakes a ‘‘ regional survey ” of its 
neighbourhood ; discovers for itself alike its geography and its geology, 
its flora and fauna ; unearv.hs its prehistoric remains and classifies its 
modern buildings ; applies geometry and trigonometry to measuring t he 
area of the fields, the width of the rivers and the heights of the trees, and 
analyses, in structure and function, the various social institutions of the 
locality. The students in the medical faculty between 18 and 23 have 
regularly to uiuh'rtake the keeping in order of tlieir la[)oratories and 
preparing tluur own drugs, even to washing the bottles ; it is they who 
habitually provide the whole, attendance on the operating surgeons ; and 
they often do all the work of dressing and bandaging which elsewhere 
falls to the nurses. The young men and women in the engineering 
colleges usually make themselves proficient in one or other mechanical 
craft in the course of their theoretical studies. It is not infrequent that 
one of the managerial staff of a great engineering factory is removed from 
the office, and relegated to the bench or the forge of the same or some similar 
enterprise, not altogether by w.ay'of punishment for inefficiency or neglect, 
but partly because it is thought that, after a sort of “ refreshe]’ course ” in 
manual operations, he will be actually better qualified for reappointment 
to a managerial position in another enterprise. There is, in fact, no dis- 
.tinction drawn between the brain worker and the manual worker, other than 

^ Girls intending to engage in a “ noodle trade ”, wliether merely dressmaking or work 
in a garment factory, get the appropriate technical training after 15. Mon'over, there aro 
often voluntary circles in which girls join in various arts of needlework outside school hours. 
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in their respective functional proficiency. The fact that one man studies 
longer than another may make him able to do more things, and may lead 
him to specialise on work for which the other is not equippeil, but it does 
not put him in any different social position, and may often not lead to any 
higher remuneration. 


The Orgamsation of Leisure 

It may have seemed, from the emphasis placed on the ‘‘ polyteclini- 
kising ” of all schools, and the stress laid, even in tJie liighest colleg(‘s and 
institutes, on technology, as if the trend in soviet education was entirely 
materialistic, in the sense of seeking only an ever-increasing output of 
ma terial commodities. This is far from being the case. Inde(Ml , the trend 
towards “ cultural ” developments is, in the soviet service of education, 
at least as marked as that towards vocationalism.^ What is signilicant is 

’ Evun ill the most iiighly developed polytftchniral school, tho eunicuhim incliidcs 
what arc uaually thought of as “ cailtural ” Hubj(‘cts. Thus, tho IVoplo’s (Vuiunissar of 
Education in the RSFSIi, speaking to the Eiftconth All-Union Congress of Sovud-s, gave tho 
following analysis of tho timc-tabh*. for tho fifth, sixth and seventh years (ages l.'l, 1 4 and 15) 


llaiiRc 

1 

Per (Vm< of 

NiiiulitM- of Hours 

Sclio(»l Tmuc 

per Month 

1. Labour in jiroduclion ..... 

2. 1‘hysical S<'icnce (mathornalics, physics. 

18 

221 

ohomistry, natural history, drawing) 

3. Social Science — ineluding literature and geo- 

38 

48 

gra])hy 

23 1 

' 39 

4. Languages ....... 

7 

9 

5. Music and physical culture .... 

‘3 

lU 

0. Club work ....... 

5 

01 


JOO 

127 


(Quoted in Vnirorsal Kdiicatum. and the Potytechmklaafion of the School fi (Kussian) 
(Moscow, 19111), p. 102. 

Here is tho “model t iiiio- table ”, issiu'd by tho Ck)minisHariat of Education of tho 
U>SE)SR for tho guidani’O of local aulhorities and buichcr.s for children from 8 to 10 : 


(Jradc 

1 

U 

III 

Hours i> 

JV 

(T Week ( 

V 

) ]).l\s) 

Vf 

VJI 

VlJf 

Russian 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 (or 4) 

Mathematics 

5 

.5 

5 

5 

5 (or 0) 

4 (or 5) 

5 (or 4) 

4 

Natural .scienci* 

2 

2 

2 

3 (or 2) 

4 

7 

7 

7 

Social science 

2 

2 

2 

2 (or 3) 

1 

1 



(leography . 



3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Shop work . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 (or 4) 

4 (or 3) 

5 

r> 

Foreign language . 




2 

2 

2 

2 

2 1 

Physical culture . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 1 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 j 

2 

2 

2 , 

Music 

1 

1 

! ^ 

1 

1 1 

' 1 

1 

1 1 

History 
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2 1 

2 

3 (or 2) 

3 (or 2)1 

Technology (materials) . 







1 

J 1 


20 

20 

22 

25 

30 

31 

31 

30 ; 
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that these two trends are not regarded as antagonists or rivals in the 
training for life, still less as appertaining to separate strata or classes of 
the population. All men and women, without exception, are expected to 
become workers and producers, whether by hand or by brain, and there- 
fore all, without exception, require appropriate technological training. 
But all men and women are likewise expected to become active citizens, 
participating in all the life of the community, no less in their hours of 
leisure than in their work time. A significant feature in the daily routine 
of the government departments of education in the Soviet Union is the 
large part occupied with specifically “ cultural developments, both 
within and beyond the schools and colleges ; a much greater part, it is 
clear, than in the corresponding government departments of England or 
New York State. The result is seen in the great expansion of “ cultural ’’ 
activities among the population during the past decade, which to say the 
least, does not fall short of the contemporary growth in industrial produc- 
tion. 

Physical Culture 

Characteristically enough, in this story of the Remaking of Man, we 
have to begin with physical culture, in which the people of Tsarist Russia 
were exceptionally deficient. For the children of all ages, from the creche 
to the highest class in the ten-year school, there is nowadays nothing so 
universally taught, and so incessantly repeated, as training in the bodily 
habits that make for perfect health. In 1923 an All-Union Council for 
Physical Culture was established, consisting of representatives of the trade 
unions, the Communist Party and the Comsomols, on tlie one hand, and 
of the Commissariats of Education, Health and Defence. Under the 
influence of this council, and largely at the expense of the commissariats 
of education of the several constituent and autonomous republics, physical 
exercises of all kinds have been made the subject of repeated scientific 
investigation, and of literally hundreds of textbooks and treatises, which 
the State publishing enterprises have issued to the teachers in hundreds 
of thousands of copies : thus in numbers vastly exceeding those for Great 
Britain, Germany or the United States.* For the adolescents an important 
channel of influence for both sexes is the rapidly growing Young Com- 
munist League (Comsomols) now (1935) counting some five million mem- 
bers, mostly between 1 7 and 25. Tn every Comsomol cell the maintenance 
of perfect health is demanded from every member. Daily physical 
exercises become a social obligation, the fulfilment of which is urged every 
morning throughout the land by the innumerable loud speakers of the 
state radio service. But the most striking manifestation of this ‘‘ univer- 
salism in physical culture is the increase during the past few years in 
organised participation in every form of sport or games, from running, 

^ Tho titles of a mimbcr of these publications, scarcely any of which have boon trans- 
latod, are given in Netv Minds, New Men ? by Thomas Woody (1932), pp. 434, 437 and 
483-r)10. See also an article on “ Physical Culture in the USSR ”, Iw T. Hutchins, in 
British RvMian Oazette, October 1931. 
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skating, ski-jumping, rowing, bicycling, fencing and gymnastic entertain- 
ments, to football, basket-ball, bowls, lawn teimis, baseball and folk- 
dancing.^ Voluntary military drill and rifle-shooting competitions attract 
their thousands. Gliding and parachute jumping are growing specialities 
and there are already a considerable number of amateur aviators. Millions 
of young people now “ take to the road ” for their rest-days and annual 
vacations ; and there is a substantial beginning of mountaineering stimu- 
lated and promoted by “ proletarian ” tourist agencies.^ Of fizcidturniki, 
or regular members of physical culture clubs or circles — meaning associa- 
tions for practising any outdoor game or sport — there 'were said to be, in 
the USSR, some two millions in 1927, over five millions in 1931, and by 
the end of the Second Five-Year Plan in 1937 there arc expected to be 
many more, some say no fewer than thirty millions ! Over 50,000 of 
these members paraded in the Red Square in 1931 on the tenth anniversary 
of the “ Red Sports International ”, when Stalin and other leading states- 
men greeted them from Lenin’s mausoleum. Vast stadiums have been 
erected for their accommodation in nearly every great city from Leningrad 
to Tashkent. Twenty years ago hardly anything of this habit of outdoor 
games and sport existed among the Russian people. Nowadays there is 
some ground for the estimate that a vastly greater aggregate number, and 
even a larger proportion, of the adolescents of the USSR arc to be found, 
say on a day in June, actively engaged in outdoor games or sports, than 
(if we exclude those who merely look on) in Great Britain or the United 
States. Three salient differences strike the observer. One is the extent 
to which, in the Soviet Union, all this cultivation of games and sport is 
consciously based on the conviction, in the young people themselves, that 
it promotes and maintains physical health and therefore constitutes a part 
of civic duty. Another is the close association, not only of physical 
exercises, but also of all organised games, with medical supervision and 
research. “ Without medical control no physical culture ” is the slogan. 
“ We are not only rebuilding human society on an economic basis ; we 
arc mending the human race on scientific principles.” Hence not only 
half a doz(m separate institutes for research in different branches of 
physical culture,*"* but also systematic medical examination, spring and 

^ Neither cricket nor golf seeniH yet to have become naturalised in the USSR. Inci- 
dentally, we may observe, the “ professional ” is unknown in soviet sport ; and there is 
the very minimum of betting or wagering for money in connection with games. 

^ “ Tf the young Soviet worker wants to spend his vacation hiking in some part of the 
Soviet Union, he has only to join the Society for Proletarian Tours and Kxcursions. In 
almost every corner of the vast Soviet Union this society has established tourist centres, 
providing an ideal jumping-off place for hikes and excursions, and enabling the young 
worker, at an extremely moderate cost, to get acquainted with such beautiful places as 
the Crimea, the Caucasus, the Urals, Kazakstan, Central Asia ; to explore the rivers, lakes 
and forests of the central part of the USSR, or to sec things of lin antiquarian inU^rest, 
relics of older civilisations. This society also organises excursions to th(* new soviet fac- 
tories, where the achievements of modern technique may bo seen ” {Youth in the Soviet 
Union, by Vladimir Zaitsev, 1934, p. 52). 

® Such as the Institute for the Health of Children, the Institute? for Therapeutic Physical 
Culture, the Institute for Physical Therapy and Orthofiedy, the Institute for Occupational 
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autumn, of every member of a games association ; and a resident doctor 
at every trade union “ rest house ” or holiday home. The third difference 
is the cordial encouragement, the cooperation and the financial subven- 
tions that are universally accorded to what has quickly become a national 
habit, not only by the People’s Commissars of Education and Health in 
the various constituent and autonomous republics, but also by every 
government department that can be helpful. 


Political Culture 

In the USSR, second only in magnitude to the deliberate promotion 
of physical culture, is the planned dissemination of what is termed political 
culture. Apart from the dwindling categories of the “ deprived ”, every 
person ovcjr 18 is expected to be, not only a voter, but also a voter with 
understanding of what he is voting about, and, as we have elsewhere 
explained, even an active partiedpant in public administration of one kind 
or another. For efficiency, this obviously requires universal training. 
Accordingly elaborate provision is made by every organ of the government 
for the spread of what is not unreasonably deemed political culture. We 
need not d(‘, scribe its foundation in the school, where the atmosphere, and 
even the cairriculum, is as much interpenetrated by Marxian comirnmism, 
the idea of the dictatorship of the proletaria.t and the coming of the world 
revolution, as that of the English school by a conventional Christianity, 
loyalty to a constitutional monarchy and the glories of the British Empire. 
More specific instruction runs through all the activities of the Young Com- 
munist League (COmsomols), whoso members form a large proportion of 
the “ activists ”, not only in trade union administration, but also in the 
prolonged educational campaigns l)y which more than 90 per cent of the 
electors are rallied to vote at tln^ periodical soviet ek'ctioiis in th(^ large 
citi(‘S. Tlnn’i are orthodox textbooks of “ Political CL'ammar ”, backed 
by quite an extensive literature, in tlie hunds of all the aspirants for 
appointment as teachers in the elementary and secondary scdiools. On 
this literatuiH' they are lectured during their courses at the equivalent of 
the English training colleges. But probably the most powerful and the 
most continuous influence is the periodical press. Few people in the 
western world realise that the daily, weekly or monthly newspaper is 
actually more widely read, and more universally penetrative, in the USSR 
than even in the United States.^ Y et the content of this i mmense periodical 
pr('ss is the very opposite of what the newspaptu’ proprietors of the western 

DiscaHoa. the ]natitute for Social ll^’gionc, tho Institute for Health Resorts and Spas, not 
to mention the 1‘sycho-pliysiological laboratories of the C\)mmisHariat of DefeiKio. 

^ For a fulhu- description of the newspaper and magazine Press in the USSR see Die. 
Pri’sse. Soirjvt EufislundSy by Just (Berlin, 1U31), also tho statistics in Preftb and Publishing 
in the Sonet Union (School of Slavonic Studies, 1935). Tin* chapter by R. W. Postgate 
on “ Radio Press and Publisliing ” in Ihvelre Studies in Soviet Pussia, edited by M. 1. Cole, 
1933. pp. 205-248, gives an admirable account of how the several typi‘S of newsiiapers arc 
organised, and tho jilaco they fill in the social organism. 
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world believe to be indispensable to nation-wide circulations. Imagine a 
widely circulating newspaper, all copies of which are paid for (there being, 
in the USSR, no system of “ returns ”), yet carrying hardly any paid 
advertisements, and offering no bribes of insurance, no competitions for 
prizes, and no distribution of books or other gifts among its readers — a 
newspaper, moreover, which contains absolutely no “ police court news ” 
and no reports of divorce cases ; nothing about the fashions in dross ; 
no stories of sex or murder or suicide or accidents ; and no gossiping 
personalities about the private life of royalties, or millionaires, or national 
celebrities ! The ten thousand periodicals of the IISSR, daily, weekly, 
monthly and quarterly, issued in 88 languages, catering for readers of all 
sorts and all occupations, are endless in their diversity. But in one respect 
they are uniform. They are wholly occupied witli “ public, affairs ”, that 
is to say, with politics in its widest sense, including, of course, wealth 
production. Some of them print telegrams of foreign news (but only 
news of this kind), of which a copious supply is provided by the Soviet 
Telegraph Agency (TASS, established in H)25) from all the principal 
countries of the world. They all deal, more or less instructively, in editorial 
articles, with issues of publics policy great or small. But they also relate 
innumerable incidents of public administration ; exciting stories, full of 
statistics, of the achievements and successes of this or that, factory or 
farm or school ; and, still ffiore frequently, gruesome a(tcounts of the local 
breakdowns and failures of this or that branch of public administration. 
As w-^e have mentioned in the y)rcvious chapter, nowhere in the world is 
there such unsparing revelation of the blunders and losses of state factories 
or government de})artments, or of the acts of oppr(\ssion or malversation 
by pu])lic ollicials, as in the soviet newspapers, which are served by some- 
thing like three millions of village correspondimts.^ This is encouraged 
and approved by the Soviet Government, as the surest means of obtaining 
the redress of popular grieva, nc.es, and of preventing a repetition of the 
misdeeds of local agents. What is not permitted is any advocacy of the 
private employment of wage labour in order to make a profit out of it, 
which is known as ex])loitatioii ; or of buying things with a view to 
selling them at a profit., whi(?h is termed speculation ; or any prais(i of 
the peiitical systems of foreign countries ; or, indeed, any suggestion that 
any other form of social organisation would be j)referable to that of Soviet 
Communism. To the foreigner the remarkable thing is that such ikjws- 
papers, filled with nothing but reports and discussions about public affairs, 
including short stories illustrating these subjects, but without even the 
attraction of political party contests, and devoid of any of the contents 
that secure great circulations in France, Great Ihitain or the United Stjites, 
should be eagerly bought and devoured by nearly every family in the 
USSR.^ As a means of instructing every citizen about th('. collective 

^ Sec antay j)p. 629-(>30. 

2 The aggregate circulation of each issue in 1935 is apparently not far short of 40 
millions, which is about the number of separate households in the USSR. The principal 
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organisation of agriculture, industry and government, on which his well- 
being depends, and of making him acquainted with the details of its local 
administration — that is to say, in giving him the rudiments of political 
culture — there can be no question of the efficacy of such a press. There 
will, of course, be less agreement about the educative result of always 
presenting the existing system of government as if it were the only one 
to be considered. This involves forgoing such sharpening of the intellect 
as may result from the clash of arguments for and against democracy or 
monarchy, liberalism or conservatism, the Republican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Party. The soviet educationists esteem more highly, in the training 
for life, the wide dissemination of the knowledge that they regard as 
essential for universal participation in public affairs. 

A similar universal grounding in political culture is being created, in 
all their personal intercourse with their fellow-citizens, by the two or three 
million members of the Communist Party. Every candidate for admission 
as a Party member has actually to prove his own political culture ”, as 
well as his belief in the Party tenets. It was a feature of the ‘‘ chistka ” 
or purge of the Party in 1 933 that one of the requirements insisted on, as a 
qualification for remaining a member — in addition to ffiith, loyalty and 
works, together with a high standard of decency in personal life — was 
ability to expound and explain to the average citizen the policy and pro- 
gramme of the government in which they were taking part. Quite a 
number of honest and loyal members of the Party, of long standing 
and good life, were excluded from membership, and relegated to a newly 
invented lower grade of “ sympathisers ”, not for any “ heresy ” but 
merely because of their shortcomings in intellectual capacity and political 
knowledge.^ 

It is, in fact, one of the principal objects of soviet education that no 
adult should remain “ politically illiterate ”. To understand the A B C of 
public policy, and to be acquainted with the machinery of government 
administration, may not be exactly the idea of political culture entertained 
by the British or American academic, world. But to make the whole 
hundred millions of adult men and women between the Baltic and the 
Pacific even so far “ politically literate ”, almost as soon as most of them 
have become alphabetically literate, would be no mean educational 
achievement — certainly in mere magnitude^ a greater extension of cul- 
ture ” in this one part of life than any government of the western world 
has yet approached. “ And nothing less than tliis is within the programme 

peasant newspaper, Kraatyanskaya Gazeta^ has a (;irculation of throe millionH, reputed to 
l>o the largest in the world. 

1 See Chapter V. in Part I. pp. 290-291. 

“ It is worth notice how much this universal spread of a common “ political literacy ” 
among races of different experiences and temperaments is facilitated by the soviet policy 
of entrusting the local administration of each of the backward races of the USSR, not to 
members of the dominant Russian race, but. to sedulously trained and indoctrinated mem- 
Ijers of the ])artit!ular race, speaking the vernacular, familiar with local habits and sym- 
pathtdic witli specifically racial customs. The influence of such local administrators in 
promulgating what they have learned in Moscow must be considerable. 
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of the People’s Commissars of Education of the various constituent and 
autonomous republics of the USSR. 

Artistic Culture 

The wide diffusion of artistic culture among a whole people has seldom, 
if ever, been recognised as part of the duty of government. Yet in the 
USSR the artistic culture of the masses has its own place in the service 
of education ; and Lunacharsky, who was for fifteen years People’s Com- 
missar of Education of the RSFSR, was particularly concerned with its 
promotion. We may consider that there is little trace of it in the school 
curriculum, although music and drawing appear in that of every village 
school. Even the Russian pedagogues have found no way of teaching art 
along with the alphabet, though we must not ignore the subtle personal 
influence, in the USSR as elsewhere, of the artistically gifted teacher. 
There is, however, a very good beginning of artistic culture in some, at 
least, of the schools. Here is an attractive description, as long ago as 
1920, of what goes on in the forest schools ” in the summer villas built 
by the well-to-do in the forest around Moscow, now converted into con- 
valescent homes for ailing children, or simply holiday homes for others. 
“ The unique thing here,” said Mr. Brailsford on his visit in 1920, “ and 
indeed in all the Russian schools, was the prominence given to aesthetic 
culture. Every villa had its piano. The children evidently revelled in 
drawing and painting, and were encouraged to exercise their creative 
fancy. Some of their portraits, and even more of their interpretations of 
Russian fairy tales, showed unusual talent. They vied with each other, 
moreover, in writing verses. Each little colony had its ‘ soviet in which 
the children, with the aid of a teacht‘,r, learned to discuss their own affairs. 
I saw one of these in session, the girls very solemn and businesslike, and 
obviously leading the community, the boys much slower and much more 
reserved. Minutes were kept punctiliously, and the game was evidently 
educative.” ^ 

How^ successfully the most promising children are picked out for special 
training in music or dancing, painting or sculpture, we are unable to 
report. One hears of cases of such selection at the age of 12 or 14 ; and 
of promotion to music and dancing academies and to special courses of 
art training. It is plain that what may be termed the artistic professions 
are being successfully recruited, and that the numbers engaged in them 
have greatly increased. In the Moscow schools the elder children are 
encouraged to form “ literary circles ”, “ musical circles ” and “ dramatic 
circles ”, which are occasionally visited by successful writers and artists, 
interested in discussing with them their artistic progress. 

^ The Russian Workers' Republic, by H. N. Brailsford (1931), p. 81. 

“ Nor is the idyllic aspect wholly absent. Even William Morris, if ho had heard the 
choir in Vladimir, watched the children in their camps and playing-fields, seen their 
drawings of fairy tales, and stood behind the village carpenters at work on their new models 
of handicraft, would have recognised some of the elements of his dream ” {ibid, p. 198). 
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So far as the Soviet Government is concerned, the influence of the 
People’s Commissars of Education may be traced rather in getting the 
utmost for the creation of a popular feeling for art out of the picture 
galleries and museums, the theatre and the ballet ; out of music and 
literature ; and, in all the arts, also out of the practitioners themselves. 

Museums and Picture Galleries 

It may be suggested that no government has ever done so much, 
within little over a dozen years, as that of the USSR in the way, not 
merely of maintaining, developing and increasing the public museums and 
picture galleries throughout the land, but also of widening and deepening 
their influence on the mass of the people. Museums of all sorts now exist 
in all the large cities of the USSR, and indeed, often by individual effort, 
also in some of tin*, villages. Collections of pictures, and of old things of 
artistic workmanship, are necessarily more limited in number, but those 
of Moscow and Leningrad are, as they have always been, among the best 
in the world. What is distinctive of Soviet Communism in this respect 
is the amount of thought and effort that has been put into the task of 
g(ittiiig them visited and appreciated by the peoj)le, and of making them 
the means of uTiiversally diffusing some modicum of artistic culture. Not 
content with a daily opening free of charge, the People’s (!lommissars of 
Education have rnanage^xi to get the museums and galleries of their 
republics constantly resorted to by organised crowds of diildreii and older 
students, of soldiers and .^ailors, of factory workers and of peasants, whom 
the visitor meets at all hours of the day. These throngs are taken from 
room to room by specially qualified attendants, mostly educated women, 
who do their best not merely to explain the exhibits but to point out their 
artistic qualities — it may be added, not always witliout. political bias ! 
How much dissemination of artistic culture can be achieved in this way, 
we do not ju'etend to estimate. But we hazard t-he suggest-ion that the 
Soviet (Tovernment- puts more effort into getting the utmost artistic nuiss- 
education out of the magnificent collections that it has inherited, and 
those additional ones that it has formed, than any other government in 
the world. ^ 


Theatre and Ballet 

It is significant that the theatre, the opera, the ballet and the cinema 
are, in every republic within the USSR, as much within the sphere of the 
commissariat of education as the school itself. Here also, as with the 
museums and the picture galleries, what is distinctive of Soviet Com- 
munism is, not so much what is provided for the public, as what is done 

’ “ Lenin said t-liat what we think of art is not important ; but what the millions say 
about art is important, for art commences only when its roots are spread broadly through 
the masses ” {Memoirs of Clara Zetkin^ 1929, quoted in “ 1’he Fight for Cultural Advance ”, 
by M. Epstein, Assistant Veople’s Commissar for Education in the RSFSH, in The School 
in the tJSSIi, VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p. 35). 
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to get educational value out of it. The theatre, the opera and the ballet 
were of outstanding excellence in Tsarist Russia, but any educative 
influence that they had was confined to a small class. To-day in the 
USSR they appeal literally to millions ; they arc not limited to the great 
cities, but exist in every town. Many villages, state farms and collective 
farms have their own cinemas, to the aggregate numbers of tens of 
thousands. The ’larger factories, and many other workers’ clubs, provide 
their own stages and their own amateur actors, besid(‘s frecpiently inviting 
travelling companies. More than sixty theatres are now (1935) open in 
the collective farms, which are regularly visited by travelling companies 
of salaried actors. In the large cities the theatres are filled every night 
with proletarian audiences ; most of the tickets being distributed in 
advance, at some 25 or 30 per cent discount off the pu})lic prices, through 
the trade unions and other popular organisations. Red Army men of all 
ranks obtain tickets free of any charge. Probably in no otlu^r (jountry 
have so large a proportion of the urban wage-earners, and ev(m some of 
the villagers, acquired the “ theatre-going habit 

Wliat Lseeins a unique institution is the “ children’s theatre ”, open all 
the year round, designed expressly for cliildren of 9 to 12 years, or 13 to 
15 years, and served by its special staffs of playwrights and producers 
and over a thousand actors and actresses, nearly all of whom confun* their 
activities to this specialiso'd drama. It should be said that no person 
under 1(5 is admitted to the ordinary theatre, so that the adults may be 
unfettered in their choice of plays ])y any (*.onsideration of what may bo 
thought unfit or unseemly for childish ears. But tlio theatre is too 
important a factor to be excluded from the children’s education ; accord- 
ingly sj)ecial children’s theatres are maintained for continuous performances 
at the expense of the several commissariats of education. In P)34 there 
were ten in Moscow (one for each municipal district), and moie than a 
hundred in the other cities of the USSR. The performance is always in 
the afternoon, either for the younger or the older children, who an- 
drawn from the seven- or t/cn-year schools of the distric.t. Each child 
pays a few kopeks for its seat, a payment exacted in order to make the 
child feel that it is really “ going to the tlu'atre ” lik(‘. the grown-ups ! 
The plays are interestingly written about subjects and situations within 
the ciiildren’s comprehension. They are produced and acted with all the 
technical excellence of the Russian stage. They are free from didacticism, 
and of anything that can fairly be called propaganda, although they are, 
of course, subtly penetrated with a “ healthy moral tone ” and a strong 

1 Kislovodsk, in tho Canoasiis, formerly the Aix-les-Bains of Tsansfc llnssia, has 
become exclusively a town of trade union “ rest houses ” and (jorivalescent homes, throrifrod 
throughout the year by twelve to fifteen thousand proletarian giitiStK of all ag(‘s. When 
visited m 19 .‘i 2 by one of the authors, the entertainraonts provided consisted of an excellent 
theatre, opera and balhit and an orchestral concert of (dassical music ; but none of the 
“ merry-go-rounds ”, etc., found at Blackpool or Coney Island. The only other alU-r-iative 
to walking in the beautiful gardens, enjoying the Nazan baths, and (mgaging in modest 
mouniaineoring, was an endless series of lectures on technology and Marxism ! 
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civic patriotism The packed child-audiences are thrilled with excite- 
pient at every phase of the drama acted before them. If the theatre has 
all the educative influence on adults that it is supposed to have, it seems 
difficult to overestimate the importance, in child training, of such a care- 
fully designed children’s theatre.^ 


Music 

In music, too, within little more than a decade, the enjoyment of 
music and no small amount of acquaintance with the greatest composers 
has passed, in the USSR, from a small class to literally tens of millions of 
factory workers and peasants. Not all the trade unionists, it is needless 
to say, strive to get the cheap tickets for the opera and the orchestral 
concerts, which in the larger cities arc always at the disposal of their 
organisations ; but the visitor is surprised at the numbers who have 
acquired this new taste. The whole of the Red Army ; the entire per- 
sonnel of the Ogpu, including its special troops ; and the crews of the 
rapidly growing maritime fleet, are all provided with opportunities for 
hearing good music. ^ 

Most of the factories, and now many of the collective farms, have 
formed their own bands and orchestras, possibly of no great attainments, 
but testifying, at least, to a growth of musical culture. The latest develop- 
ment is the increasing habit of listening to the music broadcast by the 
radio from some sixty or so stations to more than a couple of million 
owners of wireless sets, as well as to hundreds of thousands of loud-speakers. 
Noteworthy, too, is the sudden new demand by the members of village 
cooperative societies in 1933-1935, when they found themselves in 
possession of unexpectedly large yields from their collective farms, for the 
gramophones that government factories arc now turning out by the ten 
thousand, and even for pianos ! 


Literature 

For literary culture a government can do most by publishing books 
at prices that ensure wide circulation ; by promoting libraries that place 
books within reach even of those who cannot buy, and by honouring the 
authors who produce good literature. Soviet Communism does a good 

* Tho children’s theatre is described, in the article entitled “ The Bubnov Central 
House of Children’s Art Schools ”, by A. Lunacharsky, in tSoriet Culture flevieiv^ No. 2 
of 1934, pp. 23*28 (VOKS, Moscow). For the development of the theatre in the USSR, 
see the number entitled “ Tho Theatre in the USSR ” of tho VOKS magazine, Social 
Gonsirudion in the, USSIi, vol. vi., 1934 ; and The Soviet Theatre, by P. A. Markov (1934, 
176 pp.). 

The Autumn Number of The Studio (London and New York, 1935) is devoted to “ Art 
in the USSR ”, surveying achievements in all forms. 

* Tho authors can testify that a ship’s company, expecting to stay only two or three 
nights at Leningrad, spontaneously pressed the captain to wireless a message to ensure 
their getting seats for tho performance of an opera that they particularly wished to hear. 
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deal in all these ways. During the past decade the output of the various 
governmental publishing departments has increased by leaps and bounds j 
and so great is the popular demand for books that practically every issue 
goes immediately ‘‘ out of print During 1932 the number of separate 
“ titles ” published reached the figure of 55,000, with a total issue exceed- 
ing five hundred million copies — an aggregate product which, even allow- 
ing for differences in the way of dealing with pamphlets, etc., probably 
exceeds the output for the year of all the publishers in the rest of the 
world. The mass of book and pamphlet literature thus liurled at the 
population of the USSR is naturally of varied character. The* largest 
section to-day is that of school and college textbooks for the twenty -six 
millions of students of all ages, with which we may include the new 
demand by hundreds of thousands of factory operatives for instructional 
booklets explaining how to operate particular kinds of machinery. Another 
large section consists of reports, in cheap pamphlet form, of the informative 
speeches of the political leaders, which, having genuinely educational 
objects, irrespective of electoral contests, are, in content, unlike those of 
the statesmen in other countries. Not so many copies are print(id, 
although the editions are vastly greater than is usual elsewhere, of tire 
works of the heroes of Russian literature during the last hundred years, 
from Pushkin to Tolstoy ; together with those of contemporary novelists 
and poets, dramatists and humorists, in all the principal languages of the 
USSR. Finally, there must be mentioned the large editions that are 
issued of translations of the principal English, German, French and 
Italian authors, from Dante and Chaucer and Shakespeare and Voltaire 
and Balzac and Flaubert and Goethe and Dickens down to some of the 
most widely read contemporary novelists of Great Britain and the United 
States. Tliis annual torrent of literature is issued at low prices, from a 
cent or a penny up to a pound or more for magnificent collections of 
reproductions in colours of the best pictures ; a common figure for a 
single volume being one rouble. A large proportion is bought by the 
innumerable libraries that have sprung up in the branches of every kind 
of organisation, whether trade union, cooperativii, Comsoinol, arm}", 
sporting, school, institute, or club. From one end of the USSR to the 
other there may well be, in 1935, more than fifty thousand of thest*, 
libraries, large or small, nearly all of them- having funds to spend on a 
perpetual enlargement of their collections.^ 

Whether or jiot the whole of the population in the USSR are going 
to be “ cultivated ” in the western sense of the term, it is clear that they 
arc steadily becoming a reading people. Every boy and girl, every 

1 We have statistics only of the large libraries with more than 80,000 vohimcs. These 
have increased, since 1917, from 29 to 111 in number. Some of ttie factories come into 
this list. The Molotov Automobile W^orks at Gorki has 113,000 volumes, with 18,000 
registered readers. The Stalingrad Tractor Works has two libraries, one of general litera- 
ture, with 86,000 volumes, and the other of scientific and technical works, with I ’6,000 
volumes. The Institute for the Mechanisation of Agriculture in the North Caucasus has 
82,000 volumes {Moscow Daily News, April 16, 1935). 
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factory operative, every office employee — we may almost say every peasant 
under thirty years of age — seems to be an omnivorous reader. Not 
altogether without reason has it been claimed that, in the USSR, it is the 
state publishing house, rather than the university professoriate or even 
the great army of school teachers, that is, in the service of general culture, 
the most potent agency. 

Holidays and Amusements 

Equally significant is the fact that the provision for recreation, the 
organisation of the oddly named parks of culture and rest and the 
provision of “ rest houses ” in which the workers can spend their vacations, 
all fall within the sphere of the People’s Commissars of Education of the 
various r(q3ubli(;s. They have, in fact, all to be included in the Remaking 
of Man, on which Soviet Communism is basing its new civilisation. The 
innumerabh^ clubs for workers in factories or state farms ; the steadily 
growing provision for social intercourse of one or other sort in the more 
successful of. the collective farms ; the ‘‘ red corners ” in factory or 
institute, and on board ship ; the often elaborate arrangements made for 
the organised amusement of the various sections of visitors in the parks 
of the larger cities ^ — manifestations of the advantages of popular organisa- 
tion, more genuiiudy spontaneous and uncontrolled than is believed by 
the foreigner — all reccuve the beneficent patronages of the commissariats 
of education. Most of the palaces of bygone royalty, and the mansions 
and summer villas of tin former wealthy, have been adjusted to their new 
uses as lH)liday homes for the wage-earners, the management and the 
allocation of railway tickets being left in the hands of the committees of 
the several trade unions. It is Avorth notic’c that, whilst vodka can be 
purchas(‘d in bottles at the special government shops devottnl entirely to 
this commerce (which are usually covered with government posters urging 
you not to drink), it is an accepted universal rule that no alcoholic drink 
of any sort is obtainable at any workers’ club or holiday rest house ”, 
any more than at any theatre or concert hall, or at any railway station 
or communaJ dining place. 

The' Meaning of Culture 

Is there any inaccuracy in describing all this varied organisation of 
the people’s leisure hours, equally .with the time spent in school and college, 
as the promotion of popular culture ? This, it may be said, is to give a 

^ Tlioso arrangonieiits arc often minutely 8en.sible. In the, ur})an parks and gardens 
there are often free ahelters for temporary refuge from rainstorms ; broad ooven^d plac;e8 
with one or more open .sides, furnished with small tallies and abundant chairs. In many 
of these a woman attendant will be found in charge, of a counter, loaded with the current 
issues of various newspapers and magazines, and a small selection of popular books. 
These are all available gratuitously for the temporary use of any apyilieant, who deposits 
against the loan his trade union or party membership (‘ard. w^hieh he reclaims on returning 
his reading matter when the rainstorm ceases. 
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new meaning to the word “ culture ” as it has commonly been used in 
England. There is, it must be candidly admitted, in the USSR of to-day, 
little of the sort of culture that used to be recognised as such in the 
Oxford or Cambridge common rooms, or in the artistic coteries of Blooms- 
bury or Chelsea ; and even less governmental recognition of it, or 
encouragement to it.’ It is worth while analysing the divergent meanings 
of the word. 

Both under Soviet Communism and in Great Britain the elite emphasise 
in culture the idea of self-improvement and solf-(leve]o])nient. Both 
agree in the importance of physical culture as an eleimuit in the good 
life. Both agree, too, whether intuitively or as a scientifi(*ally valid 
inference from psychology, in estimating more highly, as a means of 
physical culture, the instrument of outdoor games or mountaineering than 
that of even the best gymnastic exhibitions, or formally ordi'red exercises. 
But Soviet Communism avoids, whilst Great Britain usually commits, the 
error of regarding culture, not as knowledge of what is best in the world 
and a competent evaluation of the whole universe in which we live, but 
as essentially, or at least pn^lominatingly, bookish ” in its nature. Or, 
if not exi'lusivel y ‘‘ bookish ”, culture may indicate mainly a- preocfujpation 
with selected parts of the activities of the world, such as music or painting, 
po(‘try or literary style ; or even tlu* collecting of things thoughts beaut iful. 
Moreover, it seems as if the British (^onc(^ption of culture wen^ closely 
bound up with the absence of any use-valu(‘ in the pursuit or practice of 
the cultured lif(% apart from what may be admitted t-o l)e the utility of 
promoting culture itself. In Britain the devoteii of ciilrun^ is apt to 
regard, with wliat the soviet, communists think a, silly compla.c(mc,y, the 
fact that his efTorts to increase or d(ivelop his own culture are divorced 
from any practical use in the transformation of the world. These ditTer- 
enc(‘s between diverginit views of culture lead to graver contrasts. Is it 
unfair to say that the British devotees of culture not only a(‘-c,(‘]it as 

^ There ]s, we l)elio\c, no icaclung of Greek or Latin in tlui eleitK^ntary or Mi'eondary 
.schools of the VSSU, though German or English is commonly taught evem in the villages, 
in all seven- or ton-year schools. In one or oth<u' of the 800 c;()lleg(‘H, aead(*mics and 
research institutes of university grade a large proportion of tin' living languages of the 
world arc studied with piac-tical objetds. Greek and Latin, like Sanscrit and Hohr^>w, are 
studied by those pursuing anthro])ology, archaeology or fihilology. Then', is, similarly, no 
formal ti'aehing of philosophy, and (cxeept in tlie Goinmuiust Acadi'iny (for which see 
pp. 778-780) for the higher education of Party members and then only for the pur|)ose of 
refuting eriticisms of Marxism) next to no exposition or criticism of the works on fihilo- 
soyihy, theology or ineta])hysieH, hy either mediaeval or modern authors. There is, in 
fact, a positive discouragement of any purely “ bookish ” culture. We do not jirosume 
to estimate how much may not ]>e lost by this all- pervading “ positivism ”, as Auguste 
Comte miglit. have termed it. A few of tlie largest public libraries strive to keep their 
eolleetions up to date by importing from other countries tlieir more im])ortant now works 
on philoso])hy. The Marx -Engels -Lenin Institute at Moscow make^ a point of obtaining 
everything dealing with Marxism, in whatever language published. 

We have already mentioned (p. 731) that, in 1934, it w^as decided that the suliject of 
history should be added to the ccdlege courses. From Ocstober 1934, whole series of 
lectures on the history of various nations in the world arc being givim by scores of pro- 
fessors, often illuminated by descriptions of their social institutions, and sketches of their 
litt'iaturcs. 
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inevitable the exclusion of the masses from the “ realms of gold ” in which 
they themselves find so much virtuous enjoyment, but also secretly rejoice 
at their own exclusive possession of something in which the common lump 
of men cannot share ? And is not this the explanation of a certain 
polished arrogance of mind among these superior people, producing, even 
in the most amiable of them, a certain veiled condescension towards the 
people at large ? ^ In the usage of Soviet Communism there is, in the 
conception of culture, no such connotation of inevitable exclusiveness, of 
a pleasant aloofness, or of a consciousness of superiority. It is, at any 
rate, definitely the policy of the Soviet Government — as it is very far 
from being that of any other government in the world — ^that the possession 
of culture shall be made, not necessarily identical or equal, but genuinely 
universal ; that none of the known means of awakening the powers of 
the child, or stimulating the development of the adolescent, or refining the 
life of the adult, shall be withheld from, or denied to, any resident in the 
USSR ; and that, as fast as the increasing wealth production permits, 
these means shall actually be put, for individual use or enjoyment accord- 
ing to their several faculties, at the disposal of literally everybody. Soviet 
communists actually believe that, by a sustained effort of self-sacrifice 
on the part of the older people, the entire generation that is growing up 
in the USSR can be raised to a high level of culture. There will be some 
who will see in that very belief, and in the stretiuous efforts that it inspires, 
a real evidence of culture in the best sense of the world. 


The Oivihsation of a Whole Nation 

It is, in fact, in its universalism that we see the most significant of all 
the trends of the service of education in the Soviet Union, whether we 
think of the young or the old, the great cities or the backward races ; 
whether the stress is on physical health or on technical training, on wealth 
production or on universal participation in the affairs of state ; on music 
or on the drama. More than anywhere else the government in the USSR 
is concerned with the young. The guiding idea of the Soviet Republic 

it has been said, “ is to give the children a preference in everything, from 
food and clothing to less tangible goods. The explanation of this deliberate 
polic'Y is not sentimental. Communism is a Messiaiih: doctrine, which 
lives for the future, and acts with long-sighted vision. Its ambition is to 
base the greatness of the world’s first socialist republic upon a generation 
of children who will be mentally and physically the superiors of the men 
and women of to-day.” ^ In education, even more than in any other 
sphere, Soviet Communism has made a new departure in the world’s 
history. Never before has there been a genuine attempt to make an 
adequate or complete education universal. As was pointed out as early 

1 It was in vain that Matthew Arnold qnott‘d Menander to the cultivated coteries of 
his time. Have they not, in the matter of culture, steadfastly refused to “ choose equality ” ? 

“ The. Russian WorJ^rs" Republic, by H. N. Brailsford (1921), p. 76. 
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in the course of the soviet experiment as 1921, in a book that attracted 
too little notice in Great Britain,^ the policy of the USSR in this field is 
without precedent. All down the ages, in every country, “ the privileged 
ruling and employing class never seriously intended that the children of 
the manual workers should enjoy the same opportunities as tlieir own. 
Even advanced Liberals in contemporary England speak of their ideas as 
‘ the educational ladder ’ by which they mean a system which will help 
the more capable children of the manual workers to climb above their 
class. Whatever a few idealists may have planned or preached, there is 
no real attempt to rear the whole mass of working-class children in the 
best culture of their age. ... To my mind,” wrote Mr. Brailsford in 
1921, “ the most inspiring thing in Russia is that the socialist r(‘voliition, 
instantly and instinctively, began to realise the ideal of universal education, 
which the interests and prejudices of class have thwarted in the rest of 
Europe. Every fair-minded observer has given the Bolsheviks credit for 
their prompt efforts to send an illiterate people to school. Their ambition 
is much bolder. They intend, from infancy to adolescence, to make, for 
every Russian child, the conditions, both physical and intellectual, which 
will enable its mind to evolve its utmost capacities. They intend that 
none of the comforts, none of the pleasures, none of th(‘ stimuli whic^h 
awaken the powers of a child born in Europe in a cultured middle-class 
home shall be lacking to the children of the humblest Russian workers. 
Their belief is that, by a great and self-sacrificing effort, th(‘. entire genera- 
tion which is coming to maturity in Russia can be raised to a high level of 
culture.” Mr. Brailsford did not fiiil to point out that the; soviet com- 
munists had many difficulties to overcome. “ They will ”, he said, not 
at once attain their full ambition. They are hampered by poverty. They 
suffer from a dearth of teachers who share their outlook. Many a long 
year will pass before the primitive isolated Russian village can absorb 
more than tlie bare rudiments of civilisation. But this they have achieved. 
They have broken the barriers which class and poverty had raisc'd against 
education.” ^ We emphasise Mr. Brailsford’s point that it is in the con- 
ception of the civilisation of the whole nation tliat is found the true 
significance of Soviet Communism. “ For as yet Europe has had no 
cultivated nation, but only a number of relatively cultivat(^d classes.” ^ 


Educational Shortcomings 

The goal and the ideal may be beyond all praise, but the achievement 
lags woefully behind. Great. as has been the advance in all branches and 
grades of education in the USSR, the shortcomings are (1935) still formid- 
able. Of the immense programme placed before the /people, probably 
not one item has been carried out in its entirety. Twenty-two millions 
of children are in attendance at school, but hardly anywhere, in city or 


1 Ibid. pp. 74-75. 


2 Ibid 


3 Ibid. p. 198. 
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country, are there school buildings sufficient to contain them. The 
newest erections are of the highest excellence, but in practically all the 
cities, and in some of the larger villages, the children have to come in two 
shifts — occasionally even three shifts spread over a long day.^ There are 
not yet enough teachers to bring all the classes down, not to the maximum 
of twenty-five, as required by the decree of 1918, but to a Aaximiim even 
of fifty. Of the half a million teachers, probably those having only the 
scantiest of pedagogic qualifications account for one-half. It may be 
possible within the next two or three years to turn all the four-year 
schools into seven-year schools throughout the USSR, as the Ukraine 
has already done, and even to increase proportionately the teaching staff. 
But it will be impossible for many a day to find trained and qualified 
teachers for every hamlet and village between the Baltic and the Pacific. 
Ill the higher colleges and institutes the professors complain that the 
bulk of the students come with an imperfect grounding in what should 
be secondary subjects ; and have to spend mucli of their years of voca- 
tional training to repairing some of these deficiencies. The training of 
teac.hers suflters specially from this inadequate preparation. At best, the 
five-year course is all too short to equip fully either the medical practitioner 
or the engineer, still less the scientific researcher. The demand for 
technicians of every kind is so great that students are snatched away from 
college, and given responsible appointments, Jong before they are equal 
to sucli tasks. It is a tribute to the versatility and adaptability of the 
race, and to the all-pervading zeal and devotion to the public service, 
that these immature and imperfectly trained young men and women 
achieve a dc^groe of success tliat is remarkable. But how great is the 
need for im[)rovement, and how far the Soviet Union has still to go, no 
one knows better than the People’s Commissars and the a,cademicians 
themselves. In view of the immensity of the task, and the height of the 
idea], this scarcely amounts to a criticism. 

Looking at tlie wliole range of the social services of the USSR, and 
taking into view also the organisation of the productive forces as described 
in our two preceding chapters, there is, however, one fundamental 
ci'iticism to which we are tempted. Wliatcver else has been acliieved by 
Soviet Communism, it has not gone far in the direction of making life 
beautiful. But how can it be expected to have done so within less than a 
couple of decades ? “ We are ”, declared Lenin ^ in 1921, a beggarly, 

^ In Moscow, in 1934, in spite of having opened 100 new schools within the last five 
years, all tlie schools (some 500 in number) work in two shifts, except 35, in which there 
arc three shifts ; where there are ten-year schools (8 to 17 inclusive) attendance is not 
legally conipidsory after the fifteenth birthday. 

In the villages the school may have an^ sort of accommodation — an enlarged peasant’s 
hut, very occasionally a disused church, and increasingly a new building, often erected 
free of charge by the workmen of a neighbouring factory, who take the village school 
under their patronage (see p. 005). 

2 At the second All-Russian Congress for Political Education in 1921, quoted by 
M. Epstein, Assistant People’s Commissar for Education of the RSFSR, in “ The Fight 
for (\iltural Advance ”, in Th^. School in the USSR (VOKS, Moscow, 1933), p. 30. 
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uncultured people. We should speak of that semi- Asiatic cultural back- 
wardness, which we have not yet thrown off. . . . We are a people, to 
put it mildly, on the level, as it were, of semi -barbarism.” This ugliness 
of Russian life is the outcome not of communism but of the previous 
centuries of tsardom. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that — except 
for the magnificent Neva front and the Red Square at Moscow — the wide 
expanse of the Eurasian plain is still almost as devoid of beauty as of 
comfort, and not yet much better provided with either than was Tsarist 
Russia. Yet even here there is definite progress in tlie newest buildings 
of Moscow and Kharkov, together with the new underground railway, and 
in much else.^ And so impressive is the advance already made, and so con- 
tagious the atmosphere of hopefulness, that the observer comes away half 
prepared to believe tliat even beauty will, in due time, be acliieved as well 
as the comforts of life. 


Changing the Environment 

In the various social services hitherto dt^cribed, we have seen how 
largely Soviet Communism relies, for the Kemaking of Man, on the 
development in body and mind, in capacity and character, of the individual 
child, of the individual adolescent and of the individual man or woman, 
whether as citizen, as producer or as consumer — not to say also as a 
member of the organised Vocation of Leadership. It is to this end of th(^ 
maximum devc^lopment of every person that, in the Soviet Union, all the 
various social institutions seek to create positive health in every member 
of the community, to equip everyone with cducatio:; and culture', , and to 
guarantee, at all ages and in all the vicissitudes of life, that state of 
economic security in which alone an uninterrupted course of individual 
development is practicable. ^ But to deal in any or all of tlu'se ways 
exedusively witli the individual is not enough. Man in socnety is, not 
entirely, but to no small extent, dependent on the environment, exterior 
to himself, in which he lives and moves. It is accordingly of importanei^, 
if the peoples of tlie USSR are fo be successively raised to higlnu* stages of 
civilisation, that the environment in which they have to dwell, and from 
the influemee of which, in the past, at least much of their degradation 
has come, should be itself transformed. 

Governments in the past have seldom thought of deliberately cJiangirig 
the environment of their peoples. This is not explicitly set out, even in 
the fcwenticth-centiiry textbooks of politi(;al science of the western world, 
as one of the purposes of government. Yet how can mankind be impro v(‘,d, 
or even in any way changed, without changing its environment ^ The 
Soviet Government naturally gives a large place, in its policy of the 
Remaking of Man, to measures for the transformation of ^he environment, 

1 From an architectural «tandpoint the Ixjst three recent buildings may bo Lenin’s 
mausoleum by Shchussev, the Palace of Industry at Kharkov by »Serafino and the mag- 
nificent sanatorium for rheumatism at Odessa. 

2 Speech of Welcome to Foreign DclegalaSy by N, M. Shvernik, Secretary of the AUCXJTU 
(1933), pp. 17-18. 

2c 
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alike of the dwellers in cities and of those in the rural areas. Under this 
head come a whole series of colossal projects, many of them already being 
partially put in operation year by year, as opportunity permits. These 
range from gigantic schemes of artificial irrigation in order to keep back 
the inroads of the desert on the cultivated land, on the one hand ; and of 
subsoil drainage of the huge part now made up of swamps and marshes, 
on the other, up to plans for an all-pervading electrification of the whole 
area of the USSR, and for the completion of a continuous network of 
roads and navigable waterways throughout the vast plain. We have 
perforce to confine ourselves here to the one important part of the environ- 
ment constituted by the buildings, in and about which the 170 millions 
of people in the USSR spend so many hours out of the twenty-four ; 
together with the various common services made necessary by the aggrega- 
tion of these buildings, and of those who frequent them, in the multitude 
of villages, and notably in the rapid expansion of populous cities. 


Wie Service of Housing 

It is a paradox of social statistics in every country that some of the 
greatest advances in social organisation are made the subjects of the 
bitterest reproaches. This is the case with regard to the service of housing 
in the Soviet Union. The living conditions* of the mass of the people in 
the industrial centres of Tsarist Russia, as well as in the villages, were so 
appallingly bad, and the rapid growth of the city population during the 
past decade has been so ov'crwhelming, that the utmost efforts at rehousing 
have so far scarcely kept pace with the ever-enlarging needs. Hence, in 
spite of really great achievements, Soviet Communism is blamed to-day 
for the fact that the housing of the people is still a blot upon the picture ! 

No reasonable judgment can be arrived at about the trend in the 
service of lio using until we realise what things were like before the Revolu- 
tion. Nowadays we usually attempt to measure overcrowding by 
counting how many individuals have to live in a single room. But in the 
industrial districts of Tsarist Russia more than half of the factory workers 
had no rooms at all ! “ According to the findings of a special investigation 

made in St. Petersburg in 1908, only 40 per cent of the textile workers 
had separate rooms ; the remainder found shelter in overcrowded barracks, 
where they occupied separate bunks. On an average a working family 
had only three square metres of floor space ” (literally only 10 square feet), 
“ and this in St. Petersburg, where the workers enjoyed comparatively 
better living conditions than elsewhere.” Nor was this terrible over- 
crowding caused merely by urban conditions. In 1920 an English visitor 
found his way, the first foreigner for six years, to “ the factory in the 
forest ”, twenty miles from the small town of Vladimir, where capitalism 
had built a cotton mill to take advantage of the incredibly low level of 
wages among the peasants. “ No trade union was tolerated here before 
the Revolution. Every form of association among the workers, even for 
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purposes of education or recreation, was forbidden. I saw continues 
this observer, “ the vast barracks in which they had been housed. Each 
family had*for its dwelling a narrow though lofty cell (one cannot call it a 
room) lit by a tiny window high up in the wall. Often as many as seven 
or eight pairs of lungs inhabited these cells, and the allowance of space 
was supposed to be seven cubic feet [equa] to seven feet by one and by one] 
'for each person. The factory was well lit by electricity. There was no 
artificial light in the barracks, and the sanitary arrangements were 
unspeakable.” ^ Matters were at any rate no* better in the mining 
districts. “ At Asbest ”, in the Urals, relates a Canadian expert of his 
first impressions, “ I saw the workers living, for the greater part, under 
the conditions that existed when the mines were under private ownership. 
Most of them were quartered in large log-houses consisting usually of one 
huge room, either unpartitioned or divided by flimsy curtains. An entire 
family — man, wife and children — would have a space possibly six feet by 
twelve, in which to live, sleep and cook. The beds were composed of 
boards covered by a heap of rags. The workers seldom if ever undressed. 
There was no attem})t at providing latrines or other like facilities. Some 
families which we observed were living in a sort of earth liovel ; others 
in huts half of which were hardly more than excavations in the ground, 
rudely roofed over.” ^ 

For the first decade after the Bolshevik seizure of powtT, though many 
plans were made, and some new dwellings erected, the Soviet. Government 
found no time or power to make any substantial advance in liousing, 
either in the old cities or the new, at the mines or lu the villages. With 
the formulation of the First Five-Year Plan, however, a bound forward was 
made in all directions. The aggregate amount of new building has, during 
the past seven years (1928-1934), steadily increased year after year, a 
large proportion of the materials and labour force available being allocated 
to the provision of additional dwellings for the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the cities, the oil-fields and the mining areas ; whilst, among the 
agriculturists, every state farm (sovklios) and many of the more thriving 
kolkhosi, whether communes or artels, have made new ])rovision both for 
farm buildings and for the accommodation of part of their workers. (Com- 
parable statistics are not easily discoverable, but it seems probable that, 
in the mere amount of state, municipal, selosoviet and cooperative build- 
ing, during the past seven years (1927-1934), the USSR has actifally done 
mofe than any other nation within that period. In the cities of the USSR, 
from April to October, the noise of building operations never (1932 1935) 
ceases, day and night. 

Systematic Town Planning 

/ 

What are the salient trends in this considerable rehousing of the 
people between the Baltic and the Pacific ? We first note the amount 

^ The Russian Workers'" Repuhlic^ by H. N. Brailflford (1021), pp. 12 and 13. 

* Working for the Soviets, by W. A. Rukeysor (19.32). p. 1.52. 
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of thought and foresight that has been put into the task, with the wide- 
spread adoption of town planning. Equally conspicuous in most cases 
^has been the haste and consequent defectiveness of the actual operation 
of building and equipping the new dwellings. There has certainly been 
no monopoly in housing. The need has been so overwhelming that many 
difierent agencies have been not only allowed, but actually persuaded, to 
lend a hand in providing accommodation to whatever extent and in what- 
ever style they could. Finally, it will be seen that, whatever ideas may 
have been entertained in some quarters of a utopian communal life, the 
public demand has mostly compelled the provision of substantially self- 
contained family dwellings, comprising several rooms, and often a sepa- 
rate kitchen ; usually with no more arrangements in common among the 
adjacent families than have been customary in western Europe for a 
whole generation. 

We take these four main trends in detail. 

Witli regard to housing, as in so many other activities of Soviet Com- 
munism, we see the characteristic devotion of endless time and thought 
to getting the best scheme or plan. The planning of new cities, or the 
rebuilding of old ones, is in the USSK not a fad of philantliropists or 
utopian architects, but a recognised part of the art of public administra- 
tion, forced on the attention of statesmen and ollicials, arcliitects and 
builders, and also tlje general public, by elabt)rate specialist museums and 
research institutes, and by organising pcjriodical public exhibitions, witli 
(exceptionally vivid maps and diagrams, explaining how each city can best 
be transformed and dt'veloped. The extension of such cities as Moscow 
and Leningrad, for the next twenty or thirty years, has been exhaustively 
studied and gra])]ii(;ally delineated, having regard to the more convenient 
locution of additional factories, the amount of new liousingTecjuired, the 
means of communication and locomotion, the siqiply of water and elec- 
tricity, the disposal of surface water, sewage and garbage, the maintenance 
of open spac(\s and the construction of stadiums, the provision of the 
necessary number of schools and ])laces of higher education, hospitals 
and clinics, public, baths, fire stations and every kind of public ofticjc. At 
Kharkov the corresponding organisation, called Guipergrad, an institution 
for the study of the development and extension of existing cities, is reported 
to have a membership of 1 100, of whom no fewer than 900 are professional 
architects or building engineers, has worked out, with equal elaborate 
detail, the future development of the city, which is steadily approaching 
one million inhabitants. At Dnieprostroi, where the greatest hydro- 
electric. generating plant in the world is supplying a rapidly growing 
congeries of factories, more than three years were spent by the expert 
officials repres(Miting the central government, the local governments and 
the various industrial corporations, in planning every detail of the growth, 
during the ensuing thirty )^ears, of an estimated urban aggregation of a 
million people. This design includes a civic centre surrounded by six 
autonomous self-contained satellite cities, free from the drawbacks of 
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suburbs The most striking example of this deliberate town planning 
has been manifested in such new cities as Magnitogorsk and such trans- 
formations as Chelyabinsk. Doubtless there are mistakes and uiiforescen# 
contingencies in all this elaborate forecasting of future action. But it is 
hard to believe that deliberate planning is not better than leaving every- 
thing to haphazard individual decision when the moment arrives. Archi- 
tects from western countries find this part of the housing problem ably 
dealt with in the USSR. We quote one enthusiastic summary by a British 
expert. The town planning,” he said, “ the city planning, tlie regional 
planning, is all good. They have considered everything, power for the 
factories, convenience of getting raw material to the works and finished 
products away from them. The new cities are zoned and bolted in the 
most approved and up-to-date way. They have provided amply for all 
aesthetic, health and recreational wants, planting trees everywhere, 
building fine cinemas and theatres, ample hospitals and schools. Every- 
thing has been well and wisely planned.” ^ 

Unfortunately, as is equally characteristic of the present phase of 
Soviet Communism, the elaborate planning of the future is not ac.com- 
paiiied, so far as building is concerned, by an equally high standard of 
execution. The considerable work in providing additional housing in the 
cities and other industrial areas, during the past seven y('ars, has been 
don(‘ in great haste, largely*by peasant youths very imperfi^cdly traiiu'd 
as ])uilding craftsmen. The haste was part of the “ Bolshevik tempo ”, 
(hdiberately adopted for the heavy industries, to be explained as arising 
from the intense desire to make the USSR self-sulli(‘lent befon^ the c.on- 
stantly apprehended fittack (or blockade or embargo) by th(‘- c.aj)italist 
powers could b(^ begun. Whether or not this fear was justified, the 
acceleration which it demanded has had an adverse result on the incessant 
building operations of 1928-19)14, in the frequent failure to finish off tlu^ 
hundreds of thousands of new dwellings up to anything like western 
standards of quality. The observant visitor com(\s ac.ross endless com- 
plaints of leaky roofs, windows that refuse eitlun to open or to shut, 
warped doors, floors attacked by dry rot, and im})erfect plumbing ; of 
buildings h'ft long unprovided with any water sujiply or sanitary con- 
veniences, and of the lack of arrangements for adequate lighting or heating. 
But defective as the new dwellings may be, from the standpoint of Vienna 
or Amsterdam, or from that of the best that Great Britain or America can 
show, they are plainly superior to the overcrowded hovels that thiiy super- 
seded. The frank comments of the English architect whom w(». have 
already quoted are at least instructive. Writing in 19)52, Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis said of the U88R : “ Just as their new industrial (*ities are 
immeasurably better in layout and general lines, so are our individual 

1 A Holiday in Kusaia ”, by Clough WiUiamB-ElliH, in 3Innchfster Chuirdian Corn- 
ell freial, October 15, 1931, j). 11 ; hoc in uonfirnnation the informative chapter on ‘ Archi- 
tecture and Town-Planning ”, by Geoffrey Ridley, in Twelve. {Studies in Soviet Russia, 
edited by M. I. Cole, 1933, pp. 109-124. 
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buildings immeasurably better in finish and workmanship. And here you 
come to the reason why Russia is exciting. Here, in my own sphere, is 
the challenge — is it better to do the wrong thing well or the right thing 
badly ? Your answer to this will depend, as your answer to the Russian 
challenge in general, on whether you care more for the present or for the 
future. Russia’s mistakes in city buildings arc remediable. She wiU 
have to put new doors and windows, sometimes new floors, into her 
houses. Sometime, in some not far distant five-year plan, she will have 
to reconsider some light-hearted notions she has as to plumbing. It will 
be exceedingly annoying to have to do all this, but unless Russia and the 
present Russian mentality change in the next twenty years, all this will 
be done. What about our mistakes ? Our mistakes need dynamite. 
The water will run out of our baths, our windows will open and shut, but 
our streets are wrong, our factories or our houses are in the wrong place, 
we have spoilt our rivers, and even our fine new roads, and unless the 
present English mentality changes strangely in the next twenty years, we 
shall not set these things right.” ^ 

The number and variety of the agencies called upon to h(‘lp in this 
work of rehousing are bewildering. The USSR Government has led the 
way by repeatedly demanding instant attention to the need, and by itself 
building, not only new olfices nearly everywhere, but also huge blocks of 
flats ill Moscow for the civil servants. The hundreds of municipal soviets, 
in greiit cities and small, have been constantly stirred up to build both 
blocks of flats and small houses for their growing populations. Many of 
the manufacturing corporations — the government enterprises called trusts 
— have erected more or less extensive blocks of flats for their office 
employees and their manual workers. Most of the larger factories have 
done tiie same, as part of the annual running expenses, often at the 
instance of the trade union, and as a concession made in the annual 
colfi'ctive bargaining, which is, as we have described, every wliere so 
actively conducted in the opening months of each year.^ Special efforts 
have been made to improve the housing accommodation in such areas as 
the Donets coal mines and the Baku oil-fields, in order to counteract the 
troublesome tendency of the workers to wander away elsewhere. In all 
the new rnanufficturing suburbs of old cities (as at Gorki, Stalingrad and 
Kharkov) and in the creation of new cities (as at Dnieprostroi and Mag- 
nitogorsk) the provision of dwellings for the workers almost necessarily 
had to be undertakem simultaneously with the erection of the factories, 
in order to attract the new recruits. But not all this extensive and varied 
activity, at hundreds of different centres, by central and local governments 
in their various departments, and by industrial trusts and separate fac- 
tories, trade unions, and consumers’ cooperative societies, could keep down 
the continuous deficit of housing accommodation. In Moscow and 

^ “ A Holiday in Russia ”, by Clough Williams-Ellis, in Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial., October 1/5, 1932, p. 11. 

2 See pp. 219-224. 
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Leningrad, and to a lesser extent in a few other cities, cooperative housing 
associations were encouraged, by allocation of sites and concessions in the 
way of credit, to build houses for their own members. Individual owners , 
were in some cases permitted, and even assisted, to enlarge buildings for 
their own occupation. ' As is so often found to be the case in the USSR, 
with its fundamental conception of multiformity, there has been, in the 
vast enterprise of housing, no idea of there being only a single employer, 
a single controller or a single agency. The only thing forbidden is the 
profit-making building contractor hiring wage labour, or the individual 
speculator in housing accommodation. 

Nor did the government of the USSR claim for itself any monopoly, 
either of policy or of execution. The work undertaken by or under any 
authority in any part of the USSR has, of course, to be reported to Gosjdan 
for inclusion in the General Plan. The total of projected expenditure 
has, accordingly, to be approved each year by the USSR Central Executive 
Committees (TSIK). The principal legislative decrees about housing are 
enacted by TSIK, and ratified by the All-Union Congress of Soviet s. The 
responsibility for providing adequate dwelling accommodation for all i.he 
people rests primarily on the several constituent and autonomous republics, 
and on the local soviets, to be carried out generally by special adminis- 
trative commissions, and to be supervised, in the main, by the several 
People’s Commissars of Health, or Commissars of Communal Affairs. 

At various times since tin* Revolution, there have bcum experimenf s in 
common arrangements, in which groups of students or other unmarri(‘d 
persons, and sometimes families, joined together h. dispensing with sepa- 
rate housekeeping, separate kitchens and often separate meals. Some 
persons looked forward to a time when the family would cease to be the 
unit for housing accommodation. Some of the new dwellings tliat were 
being provided in connection with great industrial enterpris('s, as for 
instance at the Molot/ov Automobile Works at Gorki, were actually laid 
out as communes. P>ut it was soon found that such arrangements were, 
unattractive to the mass of the workers and their wives, and the family 
unit of accommodation was reverted to. In rcc(jnt years the whole 
provision of new dwellings has taken the form of flats of two, three or 
four rooms, each flat usually having its own kitchen, and usually also its 
own water supply, l)ath-room and water clos(it, though there is some sharing 
among two or three contiguous small flats. The arrangimients in common 
for the inliabitants of a whole block sometimes comprise a creche and a 
children’s playground ; less frequently a branch store of th(‘- local coopera- 
tive society ; whilst occasionally part of the ground floor is utilised for 
the local offices of public departments, such as the district pharmacy, and 
perhaps the consultation point of the local health administration. There 
are, however, we think, nowhere any more arrangements in common than 
in the later blocks of dwellings of the Vienna Municipality or tlie Ijondoii 
County Council ; usually, in fact, there seem to be fewer. 

With all this multifarious activity by so many different authorities, 
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all intent on building additional workers’ dwellings, it is impossible to get 
any definite statistics of the aggregate amount actually completed.^ We 
append statements covering the two periods 1926-1930 and 1931-1934. 
“ During the last five years [1926-1930] ”, reported L. M. Kaganovich, in 
1931, “ over 3|^ billion roubles have been spent on new house construc- 
tion throughout the USSR, and over 30 million square metres of new 
dwelling space have been added ... up to 1931 about one million 
workers’ families have been settled in these new houses, whereas in 1931 
alone 600,000 workers’ families will be provided for. ... In spite of the 
inadequacy of what has been done in this sphere from the point of view 
of the ever-growing needs of the workers and toilers, let the bourgeois 
slanderers point to one country in Europe where such extensive housing 
construction has been undertaken during the past five years [1926-1930]. 
During this period a number of cities have been reconstructed, such as 
i^aku, Grosny, Leningrad, Novosibirsk, Nizhni-Novgorod [now Gorki], 
ate. Moreover a number of entirely new cities have been built, such' as 
Magnitogorsk, Dnieprostroi, Kuznetsk, Dzerzhinsk, etc.” “ 

“ Since 1931 [to 1934] ”, reported the People’s Commissar of Com- 
munal Affairs of the RSFSR, “ about 6300 million roubles have been 
invested in housing and communal construction. Over 19 million square 
metres of living space have been constructed. ... In Moscow, for example, 
about 2,200,000 square metres of new living space were built between 1931 
and 1934 ; whilst in the [other] cities of Moscow Province over one million 
square metres were built, and in the city and province of Leningrad 
2,200,000. Housing conslruction has also been developed on a large scale 
in the Urals and in Western Siberia. In the cities and new constructions 
of these regions . . . 4,700,000 square metres have been built. Particu- 
larly outstanding is the fact that before the Revolution in the textile 
regions of Tver tlu^re were up to 2-5 square metres of living space j)er 
]3erson, while now in Kalinin there are five to six square metres. No 
bourgeois country lias ever known housing construction on such a scale. 
... It is necessary, however, to say, with Bolshevik directness,” he 
proceeds, “ that our achievements in housing construction do not as yet 
satisfy us. In this branch of municipal economy there are great short- 
comings. In 1933, 9,700,000 square metres of living spa(*-e were con- 
structed in till', cities of the RSFSR, whereas on January 1, 1934, only 
5 million square metres had been brought into use. Matters were not 
better in 1934. During the first eleven months the executive committees 
fulfilled the housing construction plan by 78*5 per cent, the cooperatives 


^ C-ompari8on with other countries is made difficult by the difference in method of 
raea 8 un 3 inent. In Great Uritain we count by rooms, whereas in tho USSR measurement 
is by square metres of floor, or living space. A British apartment or flat of three rooms, 
suited to not more than six persons of all ages, in a block of workmen’s dwellings has 
usually about 72 or 85 8(j[uare yards of floor space ; or. as the Russians would say, 56 or 
67 square metros of living space. 

® The Socialist HeconMrticlion of Moscow and other Cities in the USSJf, by L. M. 
Kaganovich (1931), pp. 9, 62. 
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by 85 per cent, and so on. Matters are proceeding more successfully in 
the Western Province, Bashkiria and Karakstan ; and worse in Sverdlovsk, 
Chelyabinsk and in the Far Eastern Territory. The situation is absolutely 
impermissible in Ivanovov, where 9640 square metres were brought into 
use in the first eight months (annual plan 52,200 square metres). In 
Yaroslavl only 36,400 were ready for October 1st. In housing construc- 
tion cooperatives have considerably grown. They now include up to 
400,000 persons. During these years 1,700,000 square metres of living 
space have been built and brought into use. In addition to this, the 
housing cooperatives have put up 578,000 of standard liouses.” Dwelling 
on the problem of quality of housing construction, Komarov emphasised 
that “ in many cases it does not correspond to the growing (uiitural needs 
of the toilers. Insulbcient attention is paid to the arcliitei^.tural form and 
interior planning and finish. An example of this is the workers’ settle- 
ment of the Molotov automobile plant in Gorki. In Voronezh a new liouse 
for specialists had to be largely reconstructed in order to be brought into 
use. . . . The housing facilities of the cities of the RSFSR have greatly 
increased during the past few years, and at the b(‘ginning of 1934 reached 
132 million square metres. . . . Great tasks face us in the fi('ld of housing. 
The Seventeenth Party (Congress issued a directive to construct 64 million 
scpiare metres of living space in the Second Five-Year Plan. From 40 to 
45 million square metres of this fall to the cities of the RSFSR.” ^ 

Strive as they may, the soviet authorities will not be abl(\ for many a 
year, to house decently their rapidly growing population. 


Mnnici pal Services 

Scarcely less important than adequate dwelling aecommodation in 
influence upon health and character, an*, the various common services 
that the close aggregation of buildings and persons in (aties rend(*rs neces- 
sary. In such matters as water supply and main drainage, paving and 
lighting, means of transport, public baths and other accessories of the 
civilised life of a. densely crowded poj)ulation, the Soviet (ilov(‘rnment has 
already transformed many of the cities of the USSR almost beyond recog- 
nition.. Prior to the Revolution such municipal services as existed usually 
extended only to the j)arts of the cities inhabited by the wealthy and 
official classes. For the most part the stride ts, if paved at all, were only 
roughly paved with cobble-stones, and hardly any were regularly cleaned 
or properly lighted. The transformation lias been gr(‘ater than the 
statistics (tail record. Writing in 1931, Kaganovich giv(*s the following 

1 Kept)rt of N. P. Komarov, Pcoplti’H Commissar of Communal Affairs (jf the IISF8R 
at the Sixleenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, January 18, 1U35; in Moscow Daily 
News, January 20, 1935. '' 

'rhe aggregate of 132 million square metres given as the existing accommodation in 
the cities of the RSFSR alone, would, in Great Britain, be regarded as housing without 
illegal overcrowding about 3 million families averaging five persons each, which appears 
to be less than has been built for letting, including private enterpiLse, since the Great War, 
in the cities of ‘Great Britain. 
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particulars : According to figures for 1911, out of 1063 inhabited points 
with a population of over 10,000 only 219 (20-6 per cent) possessed water 
supply systems . . . and even those almost exclusively served only the 
centres of the cities. By 1926 the number of cities with water supply 
systems had increased to 283 . . . [by 1931] the number . . . has 
increased to 333 . . . not to speak of the restoration of old systems. 
32 cities [in 1931J now possess drainage systems, as compared with 19 
before the revolution. Tramway systems have been newly installed in 
10 cities, not to speak of the extensive development of the previously 
existing systems. Before the war 61 cities . . . were supplied with elec- 
tricity. The number is now 393.” ^ 

In 1935, the People’s Commissar of Communal Affairs of the RSFSR 
(covering about four-sevenths of the population of the USSR) reported as 
follows on the progress from 1931 to 1934 : ‘‘ During tlie past few years 660 
million roubles have been expended for sanitary and technical measures. 
New water systems have been built in Dzerzhinsk, Shakhty, Engels, 
Lysva, Alma-Ata, Frunze, Kineshma and other cities. The water systems 
in Gorki, Samara, Chelyabinsk, Perm, Stalingrad, Novosibirsk and Sverd- 
lovsk have been radically reconstructed. Before the Revolution the 
Moscow Wcater system supplied 23 million gallons of water a day. Now 
it supplies 124 million gallons. . . . Sewage systems, bath-houses and 
communal electric service have also greatly increased. A total of 166*7 
million roubles has been invested in communal electric stations from 1931 
to 1934. The capacity of electric stations has increased during this time 
[by] 82,000 kilowatts. . . . Central-heating stations and gas systems were 
also developing, particularly in Moscow, where the number of gas meters 
increased from 33,500 in 1931 to 50,500 in 1934. ... In 1933 and 1934 
new street car linos were built in 11 cities. ... In the Second Five-Year 
Plan street car lines will be built in 16 cities. . . . Autobus communica- 
tions have also expanded. Before the October Revolution there were no 
autobuses in the country at all. In 1930 there were bus lines in 36 cities, 
and in J 934 in 97 cithvs . . . tlie construction of our subway [in Moscow] 
—the best in the world — has been carried on, under the observation of 
Comrade Stalin, under the immediate leadership of the Moscow com- 
mittee of the Party and of Comrade Kaganovich. No country in the 
world has known such a rapid tempo of subway construction. ... In 
1928 the first asphalt pavement was laid in Moscow, while at the end of 
last year [1934] 1,900,000 square metres of streets and squares were 
covered with asphalt.” ^ 

Looking back on this lengthy exposition of the proceedings of the 
Soviet Government in the Remaking of Man, we note the range and 

^ The Socialist Reconstruction of Mosrxnv and other Cities in the USSR^ by L. M. 
Kaganovich (lOIJl), pp. 02-63. 

* Report of N. V. Komarov, People’s Commissar of Communal Affairs of the RSFSR, 
to the Sixteenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, January 18, 1935 ; in Moscow Daily 
News, January 20, 1935. 
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variety of the expedients that have been brought to the task. But these 
varieties of organised social services, extending from birth to burial, con- 
stitute only a relatively small part of the process of the Remaking of 
Man that is going on in the USSR. For all their social utility and all 
their width of range, the processes of womaii‘s emancipation and juvenile 
education, social insurance and replanning the cities, are nevertheless only 
supplementary, in their effect on the population, to the organisation of 
life itself. This is not always understood by critics of the social services. 
Yet every man or woman physically and mentally able to engage in 
productive work is necessarily subject to a lifelong education and training 
by the effect upon him of the conditions of his employment. To the 
statesman of the Soviet Union, what is produced in the factory or the 
mine, on the farm or the oil-field, is not merely wealth, but also the workers 
themselves, as they are moulded by their work. The forty thousand male 
and female operatives at the Stalingrad Tractor Works, whom the factory 
itself has created out of the raw peasants wdio began to build it, are as 
much part of its prod uct as the tractors that it constructs out of steel. ^ This 
Remaking of Man by the factory in which he works is not taken into account 
by the balance-slicet and profit and loss account insisted on by the western 
economist ; but it is forcibly wdtliin the consciousness alike of the Bolshevist 
statesmen and even of the Bolshevist factory managers themselveR. 

Svistun, tlie director or the Kharkov tractor factory, one of the most 
successful soviet enterprises, is distinguished for the constai^t attention 
that he pays to the effect of industrial employment on tlie life and the 
character of workers. “ We make tractors,’" Svistun said to Louis Fisciier 
in 1931, but I also want to make new men.” ^ 

In tlie words of Marx,” says a skilled mechanic, “ the working-class, 
in remoulding societ}^ must remould itwself as well. This remoulding 
process takes place every day ; it produces those examph^s of lieroic 
labour which «are well known to the proletariat of all nations ; it (jreat(*s 
our shock brigades and whole shock-brigading workshops.” * “A soviet 
factory ”, sums up Maxim Gorky, is a school of socialistic culture, and 
not a capitalist slaughter-house.” ^ 

N(>r is it only the techipcal operations of building the plant and 
working the machinery that mould the men and women engaged in wealth 
production. In our chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” we have sought 
to describe the incentives, new .and old, that are deliberately brought to 
be.ar on the workers in the Soviet Union.® No less influential in the 

^ This is vividly revealed in the collection of autohiographic.al skelchoa of these workers, 
published in English under the title of Those, who built Stalingrad, with foreword by Maxim 
Gorky (1035, 268 pp.). “ Having read this book,” writes Gorky, “ the non-Party youth 
of the Union of Soviets will see how these people have built the plant, and how the plant 
has re-educated these people 

- Machines and 31 en in Russia, by Louis Fiseher, 1032, p. 130. 

® Where the Workers are in Power, by D. Zaslavsky (Moscow, Cooperative Publishing 
Soeiety of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1033), p. 35. 

* Those who built Stalingrad (1935), foreword. 

® Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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formation of character is the great amount of participation in industrial 
administration that is involved, both in the prolonged and extensive 
collective bargaining ^ in which the trade union engages every year, and 
also in the management of all the social enterprises run by the trade 
union itself, and all its arrays of committees and members’ meetings, 
including also the Comradely Courts.^ 

But this is not all. The political organisation of the citizens, from the 
bottom to the top of the pyramid of soviets, including the service of 
literally hundreds of thousands of men and women in unpaid public 
oflices in city and village,*'* and the frequent bursts of voluntary work by 
crowds of “ Saturdayers afford a perpetuifl ‘‘ training in public service ” 
to the factory operatives and office employees, and now to the member 
of the collective farms. Cooperating in a similar way in the Remaking 
of Man in the USSR are also the innumerable voluntary associations of 
one or other kind,^ in which so many millions of people of all ages are 
enroll(‘d. Nor can the urge for individual self-improvement be omitted 
from this summary of the factors in the Kemalcing of Man. To the 
western observer it looks as if all the younger men and women working 
in the factories and offic.es, and an ever-increasing proportion of the 
villagers, were almost more Ixmt on improving their qualifications or 
widening their experience than on amusing themselves. The astonishing 
numbers attending free evening classes in all the cities ; the widespread 
endeavour to get into the technicums or the workers’ faculties preparing 
for entrajice to a scientific institute or university ; the rush of am])itious 
inventors who think they have disc.overed a technical improvement ; 
the eager nomination, by ti*ade union branches, of promising members 
earning good money for promotion to thn^e or five years’ scientific training 
upon a government, stipend giving only l)are maintenance ; the constant 
j)0])ulaT ])r(^ssure, foi* instructive lectures as well as for dramatic per- 
formances in the workers‘ clubs, and for the enlargement of th^nr libraries, 
where scicmtific, and technical books are often engag(‘d by waiting lists, 
ten detq), of expectant borrowers ; all these, and many other manifesta- 
tions of the individual urge, are cooperating in this large-scale Remaking 
of Man. Throughout this seething mass ^f social movement, what is 
impressive is, not only the ind(‘pendence of individual initiative, with 
the unity of spirit in whi(;h t he c*,ormnon aims are pursued, l)ut also the 
immensity of the number of those who are brought within the influence 
of a deliberate social training. Jn the following chapter we shall attempt 
to analyse tlu^ purpose that inspires this tireless effort, and the instrument 
on which reliance is placed for its realisat ion, together with the errors and 
shortcomings that obsti*iict> its optimum result. 

1 Pp. 143-147. 

2 Chapt(M’ ITT. in T*art T., “ ^Tan as a Producer ”, section on Trade Unionism, pp. 
124-n){). 

•'* (^liapter TT. in T’art T., ” Man as a (Mtizen ”. 

* (3ia})t<T IX. in l^irt IT., ” Tn T^lacc of Proiil ”. 

•'* Chajiter VI. in I'art T., ** Dictatorship or Democracy ? ” 
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SCIENCE THE SALVATION OF MANKIND 

At this last stage of our eqnuiry, can we discern, in the constitution and 
activities described in the foregoing pages, the essential basis of Soviet 
Communism ? What lias been the emotional faith that has led the 
Bolsheviks to their amazing conquests of the manifold difficulties with 
which they have had to cope ? What are the instruments upon which 
they rely to fulfil their purpose ? What is their conception of the relation 
of man to man, and of man to the universe ? In short, wliat is the 
philosophy on which they are, as they think, building a new civilisation ? 

It may be thought that we could have avoided this task by giving, as 
an answer to the enquiries, a summary of the phiIos()])iiic conclusions of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Many sucli expositions of the com- 
miinisi^ pliilosophy are nowadays available for British or Anunh^an readers ; 
and accessi \)lv in scores of otlier languages.^ If we prefer not to paraphrase 
even the most authoritative summary of “ Marxism but to attempt an 
analysis of a difierent kind, this is not because we undervalue the terseness 
of these surnmaric'.s, or the^ refreshing origimility with whi(;h tlicy break 
away from the conventional phraseology of tlie age-long controversies 
from Plato to Kant, and from Hegel to J:>radlt‘y. There is a mon^ prac- 
tical reason for writing this chapter afresh. It m/>y be humiliating to an 
American or a Brit on to confess it, but the fact cannot be ignored that the 
common summaries of Marxism ’’ fail to penetrate to the mind of the 
ordinary reader of English.'** He does not understand wdiat is m(‘ant by 

^ The sliidt'iil. amII no list of the voluminous worlvK of Marx, Enpels and Tjonin, 
all of which have*, heen republished in various languages. To the Eu^liKh or American 
rea(h‘r we may cite, in addition, Ihc following among the many (‘Xplanatory works: 
Whdl Man livally Meant, by (1. 1). H. (\>le (1033, 317 pp.) ; Tmranfs the V nderstanduiq 
nf Karl Marx, by Sidney Hook (10.33, 2SS jij).) ; The (U)innuinist Answer to the. World's 
Need-'^, liy dulius F. Keeker (lOO."), 323 pp.) J Marrtsnt To-day, by Maurice DobI) 
(1032, 4S pp.) , Aspects of J)ialertn:at Mateualism, by II. Levy, John MacMurray, Halph 
Fox, 11. Vago Ariiot, J. i). Hernal and E. P. Uarrit (1034, 154 ])p.) ; Plan or No Plan, 
liy Barbara Wootton (1033, 300 pp.), espoeially pp. 220-224. 

English readers will find u.seful the volume entitled Marxism and. Modern Thought, 
by N. 1. Bukharin and other.s (1035); and Dialclical Materialism, by V. Adoratfiky, 
1033, OG pp. Also A Handhooh of Marxism., edited by Emile Burns, 1035, lOSS pp., being 
an extensive collection of the more important texts and speeches. 

2 “ Communist ideology employs a language which is foreign to our ears. It r(‘st.s on 
an historical foundation of controver.sies which have m^vi^r interested us. It has never 
been interpreted within a framework of verbal conventions wdiieh are familiar to us. The 
eonsisteney of the communist outlook is difficult for an Englishman to eomprehend. 
Englislimen who an* most disjiosed to take a materialistic view are most' distrustful of 
mere logic. An afijiarent haw in the eon.sisteney of communists makes it still more difficult 
to understand them. The;y insist on the historical apjiroaeh to other categories of human 
activity. They do not ajipear to apply this to their ow'n methods of propaganda. They 
do not expound their teachings with any evident nigard for the traditional liacliground 
of thoae^with wdiom they disagree ” (“ Conte, in porary Philosophy in Soviet Russia ”, by 
Lancelot Hogben, in Psyche, October 1931, p. 3). 
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such un-English phrases as “ dialectical materialism ” and “ the materialist 
conception of history ”, in which what are called “ contradictions ” are 
endlessly developing ; or by the “ passing of quantity into quality ”, and 
the interprenetration of opposites ” ; ‘‘ thesis ” being followed by 
‘‘ antithesis ”, and “ negation ” by the “ negation of negations ”, until a 
“ synthesis ” is reached ; and the “ classless society ” is ushered in by 
the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ”, after which the unending series of 
changes starts a similar procession towards another synthesis, the nature 
of which cannot at present be foreseen. We prefer to content ourselves 
with examining the methods of thinking, and the aim and purpose, of 
Soviet Communism as these are exhibited, not so much in the words of 
the philosophic writers as in the policy and actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment (especially during the past decade) ; and in those of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party as directed successively by Lenin and 
Stalin. 

Marxism, it has been said, is both a method and a doctrine, each of 
them supporting the other. The survey and analysis of the history of 
the past — the method summed up in the phrase “ the materialist concep- 
tion of history ” — led Marx and Engels, and, after their death, Lenin, to 
the confident assertion that the successive transformations of the way in 
which the production of food and other commodities was carried on must 
necessarily be accompanied, in each country, ,by changes in the organisa- 
tion of society and of government. They saw these changes happening 
in tlie form of struggles between different classes to achieve dominance. 
Just as the social ordei' that- has been termed feudalism gave way, through 
successive struggles, to the social order termed capitalism, so (it was 
asserted) capitalism would, in successive struggles, be superseded by 
communism. In vain, at each stage of this evolution do the defenders of 
the status quo put their faith in the permanence of the particular equilibrium 
that seems to them to have been reached. Dialectical materialism taught 
that nothing stood still, and that there was never an equilibrium. The 
mere difference in the pacie and direction of the motion set up by the 
stresses and stains inherent in every form of society as in every form of 
material substances (in Marxian terminology the “ contradictions ”) 
involved conflicts and struggles between classes, and consequent changes 
in the mutual relations between them. It was inevitable that the growing 
numbers and importance of the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie 
should eventually find intolerable the social relations and governmental 
forms which feudalism had created. The system of capitalism, which 
was substituted for that of feudalism, underwent its own successive 
developments, in which the new class of the proletariat (labourers owning 
none of the means of production, and having no other way of getting food 
than the sale of their labour-force for wages), steadily increased in numbers 
and in consciousness of their own propertyless condition. The capitalist 
employers, competing disastrously for profit with each other, and suffering 
from successive crises in which prosperous booms precipitated Ruinous 
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slumps, try to escape competition by combining in cartels and trusts and 
amalgamations, taxing the consumer by monopoly prices, and necessarily 
requiring such huge capitals that their management inevitably falls into 
the hands of the financiers. Incidentally this leads to imperialism ”, 
or the exploitation of tribal races or undeveloped foreign regions, and wars 
for their conquest. Meanwhile the proletariat grows continually, and 
spasmodically rebels, whilst the governments of the financiers, hunting 
profits by the scent of gold, without any attempt to understand what they 
are doing, become more and more muddled and less and lt‘ss able to 
maintain their control of the economic forces. Inevitably there comes a 
revolutionary upheaval in which the expropriators are themselvt's expro- 
priated by the only growing class, the proletarians. ^ 

Now, we are not here concerned with the (question of the truth or 
validity of this doctrine or method of historical analysis, nor with its 
assertion of the inevitability of an eventual world revolution in which the 
‘‘ dictatorship of the proletariat ” takes the place of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie ”. What we have to note is the dynamic effect of the 
method and the doctrine itself in the particular case of the Russian r(*volir 
tion of October 1917. In our judgment this dynamic (dlect was consider- 
able, alike on the mind and will of Lenin himself ; upon the Bolsheviks 
whom he attracted and educated ; upon the members of the Petrograd 
and other soviets ; and eve/itually upon the mass of th(‘ pof)ulation. We 
suggest that the future historian will attribute to the beliid in the inevit- 
ability of the proletarian revolution no small part of the remarkable success 
of the upheaval which Lenin so persistently advoCi*ted, and, at the correct 
moment, so energetically led. In the eighteen years that have elapsed 
since the seizure of power, it has ])een, more than anything else, the 
popular acceptance of this concepti ui of the inevitability of tlu‘ ‘‘ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ” that has enabled the successors of Lenin in the 
government not only to maintain their power but also to overcome so 
many of their difficulties. 


The Sfrtiggle with Nature 

There is no conception more fundamental to Soviet Communism than 
that of man's perpetual struggle towards a greater comrnanrl of the 

^ This ovoliilion of sooial organisation tlie Marxian doscTibcs as dialectical mat(*rialiHm. 
The phrase requires explanation to an Englishman. Professor H. Ixjvy has ventured on 
the following translation, in a paper included in Aspects of DiaUdical Matr.riah'sm, by 
H. Levy, John MacMurray. Ralph Fox, R. Page Arnot, .J. 1). Bernal and E. P. Carrit 
(1934, pp. 2-3) : “ We say that any two successive stages in the dtwelopment, are dialectic- 
ally connected. Thus the word contains something of the sense of ‘ developmental ’. 
Any attempt to discuss one of these stages statically without taking into full considc^ration 
the fact thai that stage was itself changing, and was part of a changing or growing jiroccss, 
and in ])articular part of an evolutionary chain, would be undialcctical. But there is 
more than this implied in it. The development is regarded not necessarily os proceeding 
at what might be called n pedestrian pace. Like an individual walking in the « ountry 
downhill, his internal momentum increases, ho breaks into a run, and finishes up with a 
leap across the stream in the valley to climb slowly up tbe next slope. To say the process 
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universe in which he finds himself. This struggle has various phases. 
Primitive man had literally to fight for bare life. He had day by day to 
get food and to defend himself against other animals, not excluding his 
fellow-men. Man in society has still to obtain sufficient food, clothing 
and shelter, together with security for the continuous maintenance of 
himself and his family against aggression both from within his particular 
social organisation and from without. Civilised man struggles not only 
for these necessities on steadily ascending levels of tlic common standard 
but also for the further development of himself, of his own community, 
and of mankind, in intellect and character, including the acquisition of 
every kind of culture. Accordingly the Bolshevist aim, as we have 
described it in the preceding chapter, has been the Eemaking of Man. 
The Bolsheviks held that man’s power over nature could come only from 
his advancing knowknlge of the universe. Accordingly, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government have persistently and whole-heartedly 
put their faith in the instrument of science, used under the direction of 
their dominant purpose. “ Soviet rule ”, observed a distinguished French 
statesman on a recent visit to Moscow, ‘‘ has bestowed on science all the 
authority of which it deprived religion ; science is the new dogma. . . . 
Pure science ”, he sums up, is unquestionably a cult in the Soviet 
Union.” i 

The outsta-nding feature in the mentality of the soviet administrators 
is, indeed, this implicit and unswerving belief, as the main instrument of 
achievement, in knowledge itself; that is to say, in man’s continually 
increasing apprehe.nsio i of the facts of the universe. This devotion to 
science does not mean what the Englishman understands by materialism. 
To the Jiolshevik the mind of man, with all its emotions and ideas and 
sensations and memories, is as miK^h within man’s knowledge as his body ; 
and both body and mind arc as much parts of the universe to be studied 
as the stoTjes or the tr(‘(‘S or the weather. What tlie Bolslievik takes as his 
instrument for social advance is the aggregate of definite knowledge of all 
these things. That knowledge — discovered in man’s experience of life 
upon this earth ; analysed by the classifications that man makes ; 
imprt‘ss(*d on man’s mind by a cont inuous process of “ trial and error ” ; 
repeatedly verified by qualitative comparison and quantitative measure- 
ment of the phenoimnia to (uisure that the ord(u* of thought always 
corresponds with the asc*ertained “ order of things ” ; and fina-lly 
g(;neralised into wfiiat we misleadingly term “ laws ” of nature — is simply 
what is known in the western world as science. 

But we must (dearly understand that, i-o tin* Bolsheviks, the science in 
which, as an instrument, they put so much faith, is sharply distinguished 
from eitheu metaphysics or theology. It is man’s ascertained knowledge 

is ditilt‘(jtical im})lies also, tliereforc, that it is not simply a podt'striaii dovolopment, but 
that during tho process intcTnal forces are aroused which drive it. with accelerating speed 
to tho (completion of the proce.ss and wutli a bound to the next stage.” Th(' student will 
note that the Marxian use of “ dialectical ” is neither that, of Kant nor that of Hegel. 

^ Kattiward from Paris, by Edouard Harriot (1934), p. 215. 
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of nature (including human nature), that they find so effective in achieving 
their purpose. They may claim to be masters of practical psychology but 
they definitely repudiate any “absolute” within or behind nature, of 
which man knows nothing. It is the external world itself, as man appre- 
hends it, that the Bolsheviks study. Just as the physicist or the cJiemist, 
the biologist or the anthropologist, regards, as the object of his investiga- 
tions, the external world itself as known to man, and does not, in liis 
scientific studies, trouble himself with speculations about the “ thing in 
itself” or about a suppositious “reality” behind phenomena of which 
he can know nothing, so the Bolsheviks dismiss as futile, or at any rate 
as without significance to science, all the various metaphysical speculations 
which two thousand years of philosophers have preferred to discuss. This, 
as we must repeat, is not to exclude the study of mind equally with that 
of body. Man is found to have ideas about things, and memories, just 
as he has sensations and emotions ; and these states of mind themselves 
form part of the universe that man apprehends and investigates. But 
the ideas, like the memories, the sensations and the emotions, are merely 
man’s way of thinking about things. The Bolsheviks are emphatic in the 
declaration that the ideas about tilings an* not jirior to th(‘ things to which 
they ndate. Thus, they definitely reject as baseless tlie suggestion that 
there exists a jirimordial idea or plan or pattern, of which the universe 
itself is the expression, or which it is working out. 

The application of science in order to improve on the way in which, 
without man’s intervention, changes would occur is a late ac([uisition of 
man. From the Neolithic Age down to the end uT the gr(‘at navigations 
of the sixteenth century, man, broadly speaking, took the resources of 
nature as they were, and, as Professor Hogbeii has suggested, the economic*, 
probhnn of this period in social evolution was one of communications — 
of how to get at these resources. To create both a calendar and a geodesy 
as the necessary cultural basis of an international economy pf*rmitting 
the exchange of local natural products and those of a primitive agriculture 
was no mean achievement of the Egyptians and the Ancient (Iret^ks.^ 
But this ancient science, upon which the calendrical and seafaring tecdi- 
iiology of the time was based, was mainly important in enabling a relatively 
small section of each community to move around in ord(‘r to get as mucdi 
as possible out of the limited resources of different localities. 

From the seventeenth century onward the centre of progr(‘Ssive science 
gradually shifted to northern Europe, where slave* labour was not avail- 
able. Attention then l)ecam(^ particularly directed to non-human sources 
of power, by means of which extensive operations in dee}>-shaft mining 
and large-scale metallurgy could be carried on in ways impracticable 
for the ancients. During the last three hundred yeaps sciencei lias l)een 
more and more concerned with the discovery and applicaition of new forms 

' “ Mathematics in Antiquity ”, by Lancelot Hoghen, in liu; issinj of Aniiqulhi, .Tune 
1935, citing Dr. Neugebauer’s V orUsungen uflter Geschichte der anlihcn inathematischcn 
W issenscfutfun. 
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of force, new sources of power, new combinations of elements and new 
elements themselves, by means of which the commodities and services 
desired by man could be produced, in enormous quantities, with a mini- 
mum of expenditure of human labour-force. The greater part of the 
science of to-day is concerned with enabling man in society, if he will only 
take the trouble to learn, so to improve on the non-human ways of change 
as not only to produce in almost unlimited quantity what nature, with less 
aid from man, produced in small amounts, but also to bring forth new 
substances and new forms of force which the pre-scientific age had never 
seen. In this respect the century of Faraday and Clerk Maxwell, Marx 
and Darwin, Mendeleyev and Pasteur, Rutherford and Einstein, stands 
out above all past human existence. And the chapter is not closed. 
Every year man’s knowledge is increased. By the unceasing investigation 
of every part of the universe, including those important parts that we 
call social institutions and human behaviour, science is continually being 
extended, revised and rewritten. 

The Bolshevist conception of science as the instrument of man’s com- 
mand over nature, differs, as it seems to us, in some respects from that 
commonly enunenated by the scientists of the western world. 

There is, first, the invariable conjunction of matter with motion, as one 
of its qualities. To the Bolshevik the whole universe, and every part of 
it, appears always on the move. Nothing, whether alive or dead, thing 
or thought, group or relation, is ever static. Absolute immobility is a 
figment of the imagination, within human experience completely non- 
existent. Nature, even the smallest part of it, is nowhere or for the briefest 
moment of time in equilibrium. To imagine a state of equilibrium other- 
wise than as strictly relative to particular changing conditions is merely 
misleading. Such a supposition vitiates every inference that includes it. 

This universal mobility, or actual conjunction of matter with motion 
as one of its inseparable attributes, necessarily involves a perpetual 
shifting of relations between the different parts of the universe. The 
various substances that we see or feel, the atoms or molecules of which 
they are composed, the electrons of which the atoms are made up, the 
thoughts which they evoke in the human mind, are always changing their 
relation to each other and to the human observer. They are parting at 
different rates with the energy with which they are all charged. And 
every change reacts not only on the minds of men but also on every other 
part of the universe. 

This unevenness of change 'in different fragments of the universe, 
including both the human observers themselves and the relations between 
them and the various fragments observed, has the important feature that 
the changes are always mutual or reciprocal. It is not merely that every- 
thing alters even whilst we are looking at it. The change perpetually 
taking place in each fragment of the universe effects a cornisponding 
change in every other fragment of the universe, including the human 
observer himself, and the human society of which he forms a part. Thus, 
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to cite a commonly used example, the organisation, and also the technical 
methods, of production of commodities useful to man are, and have always' 
been, not only different in different countries at the same time, but also 
periodically changing from century to century, and even from decade to 
decade. And every such change effects a corresponding change in the 
persons engaged in production and in the relations to each other of the 
classes constituting each human society.^ The habits and customs out of 
which social life is made change with the relations in production. The 
forms of social and political organisation and the human beings themselves 
change. 

Further, the Bolshevist conception of change, whether of things or of 
thoughts, of individuals or of social groups, always includes the ante- 
cedents of the change and its consequences. For every change must 
necessarily be not only from some former state but also towards some 
later stato. Any conception of a change of things or of thoughts must, 
to have any meaning, include both these aspects. In an analogous way 
our comprehension of an idea, which is a thought in our minds, is not 
completely realistic unless w'^e enquire how and whence it came, and to 
what action or other effect it necessarily leads. 

The purposive a(jtion in which human thought issues — which is one 
among the varied changes in the universe effected by each change in the 
human mind ds not usually, and never advantageously, a case of putting 
into practice only one branch of our knowledge of tlui universe. For the 
thought to become dynamically complete, as a plan, in the sense of accom- 

^ TTfiflcrstaiicling may be helped by Ihc following graph' illustration. “ Ko<iuced to 
its baklest essentials, tliat philosophy may be stated in the following sonen of propositions. 
Every part of the universe is in a Ptat-e of continual development. This development 
proceeds by way of an ‘ inner contradiction of opposites which may be visualiKod as a 
.sort of internal tension e-realed by the pull of opijosing forces at work m every entity or 
concept. This tonpion ip finally resolved 111 a new balance of forces, or Hynthesis, where- 
upon a fresh pull is set up and the whole busiiu;8s, which is known aa a dialectical jiroeesH, 
begins all over again. Further, this dialectical process is now a continuous, now a dis- 
continuous affair, each new synthesis being brought about much in the same way a^ 
victory in a tug-of-w^ar. First there is a long pull by both teams, then suddenly one thip-'. 
And it is epsetiiially the same process alike in the physical world, in tlu^ world of social 
organisation and the world of thought.. (The quantum theory coimjs in handy here, the 
jumpy behaviour of electrons affording an elegant parallel to th() epochs of revolution in 
social history ; while the picture is made perfect if we include also the mutations that 
occur in the animal and vegetable kingdoms.) And finally, it is a material jiroccss. Tt 
exists in itself, and is in no way dependent on the mind of God (which docs not exist at all) 
or the mind of man, which is, indeed, itself subject to the very same, dialectical movement. 
The most that man can do is to act in accordance with ‘ conscious riccossity ’ : to under- 
stand the nature of things and fall in with it, inskiad of trying t.o kick against the pricks. 
But this is not to say that the universe is a mechanistic affair, a mere structure of atoms 
blindly controlled by a balan(;e of forces. It is to be interpreted in terms of growth rather 
than of equilibrium, to be visualised as an organism rather than as a machine ” {Plan or 
No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, pp. 222-223). 

This was fancifully expressed by the American philosopher Gharles Saunders Pierce : 
“ The elements of every concept enter into logical thouglit at the 'gate of perception and 
make their exit at the gate of purposive action ; and whatever cannot show its passport at 
both these gales is to he arrested as unauthorised by reason ” {Collectejl Papers of Charles 
Saunders Pierce, edited by Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, Harvard, 1935, a ol. v., 
“ Lectures ”). 
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plisliing any social purpose, all the branches of knowledge that have any 
relevance to the purpose must be simultaneously present in the mind, and 
be put conjointly into operation. The engineer building a bridge, or the 
agriculturist cultivating a farm, will fail to accomplish his purpose com- 
pletely, without error or shortcoming, if he uses only his knowledge of 
mathematics or mechanics, without calling in aid his knowledge of 
chemistry or biology as tJie case may be. In planning the enterprise 
account must also be taken, and made the subject of equally scientific 
study, of the purpose for which the bridge or farm is being created, and 
the effect whicli it will have on social customs and other social institutions, 
alike in the neighbourhood and elsewhere. Nor must the maker of the 
plan omit, if fie wishes his work to have unbroken success, any of the effects 
of tlie conditions of employment upon the workers who take part in the 
construction, and also its subsequent results on those who will enjoy its 
amenities or consume its jiroducts. Tiiat is to say, we have to realise, as 
is not yet adequately understood, that the branches ol‘ knowledge that we 
call sociology and ethics— as yet very imperfectly worked out — are as 
indispensal)le to complet(‘]y su(x*.essful social construction and human 
progress as the physical and biological sciences. In short, all experience 
of social (h‘vek)prnent, wliether economic or political, demonstrates tliat 
it takes all branches of knowledge, and rec^uires their most intimate con- 
junction, to achieve completely any desired end in social change. 

We see hercy, also, why “ science ”, to be useful in our command over 
nature, must, beconui “ teclinology The J^olsheviks do not even under- 
stand why the westerners make any distinction between the two, or between 
pure and appli(‘d science, a distinction which seems both dangerous and 
unscientific. They ask how an}" genuine schuicc (that is to say, any real 
knowledge of the universe) can be ” pure ” in tlie sense of having no 
relation to the external world, or to those changes in the external wwld 
which any change in our scientific thought (‘.ffects. The Bolsheviks 
naturally understand that souk* of the knowledge of the universe that we 
gain ma y not he immediately capabh* of use in the accornplishment of any 
conscious ])urpose ; while, otiier knowh'dge can he at once applied to 
sat isfy our desiivs. They even estimate as highly as the westerners those 
scientific advance's that are so ahstracd. as to transcend, at prescuit, all 
imaginable possibilities of usefulness. But the liolsheviks do not regard 
the fnost abstract or the least purposeful scientific truths as essentially 
different from those* that can be immediately applied to surmount a, con- 
temporary difficulty. Just as all scientific truths are derived, in their 
view, exclusively from a study of the facts of the universe, including 
amojig tiiosc* facts successive states of the human minds in the universe, 
so all scientific truths must inevitably relate to changes in those facts, 
whether or not tlie truths are immediately seen to be applicable to the 
purposeful making of otln*r changes. Scientific tliinking is valid only 
when it is carried on in terms of conceivable action. There is no genuine 
knowledge of t he universe that is not potentially useful to mankind, not 
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merely in the sense that action may one day be taken on it, but also in 
the fact that every new knowledge necessarily affects the way in which 
we hold all the rest of our stock. 

It would be foolish to suggest that the Bolsheviks have created a new 
science, or that they have, in little more than a deftade, mounted on the 
shoulders of the scientific world of the west. The Bolsheviks in the USSR, 
like the present generation in every other country, rightly claim to be the 
heirs of all the knowledge and all the culture of the past, irrespective of the 
particular (;ommunities in which the various advaiures wen-e first made.. 
Marx and Lenin, and after them Stalin, have repeatedly ma.de it clear to 
their followers that it is only by claiming this heritage, and making them- 
selves completely masters of it, that they can hope either to achieve any 
further advances or to build successfully the socialist society whic.li is their 
goal. What the western world may chiefly learn from tliem to-day is not 
so much such additions as they may already have made to the sum of 
human knowledge, as the manner and the spirit in which they are seeking 
to educate, in a true appreciation of science, alike their scientists, their 
administrators and their citizens.^ In contrast with the soviet conception 
of the “ polytechnikalisation ’’ of the schooling of all sec.tions of the 
population, British education and British social organisation liave led to 
a regrettable dichotomy. Scientists and technologists, whose work is 
changing the material basjs of civilisation, are too ofbm traiiu‘d in com- 
plete ignorance of the social results of their activities and of the social 
responsibilities th(‘se entail ; whilst statesmen, historians and sociologists 
are generally educated in ignorance of the t(*chno]ogic,al changes wliicli 
do so much to mould the character of our civilisation. Th us th(‘ dialectical 
implications of science are often not present to the mind of tlie wc'sterii 
mathematician or physicist, chemist or biologist ; still h‘ss to the mind 
of the western student of social institutions (sociology) or of human con- 
duct or behaviour (ethics). We may even suggest that these aspccds of 
science are not always borne in mind in the scientist’s own st-udi(‘s, wlien 
he shuts hims(df up in his own narrow specialism, which he may even 
delight in keeping what he calls “ pure ” and unconnected with th(* world 
of action. 


The Orgmiisafion of Hcientifir Refivoreh 

In the preceding chapter we have described how science*, as an indis- 
pensable guide to action, has dominated the wlioh* soviet educational 
system, from the kindergarten through tlie polyteclinic.al schools and 
technical institutes to the highest ranges of the universiti(*s and otlier 
places of research. In addition to the score of universiti(‘s, wJjich are 
increasingly freeing themselves from the metaphysics ti nd philosophies of 
bygone thinkers and from the dominance of the ancif*nt literatures in 
wliich their thoughts had been expressed, there were, in 1934, no fewer 
than 840 separate scientific colleges and institutes, with 188 branches 
1 Chapter X. in Part TI., “ The Kemakiiig of Man ”, section on “ Training for Life ”. 
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variously grouped and directed, all of them of what elsewhere would be 
deemed university grade or rank ; and each devoted to its own function 
of turning out trained men and women (to whom, from eighteen onward, 
they give a five-years course), either as qualified technicians in particular 
branches of production or other public services, or as researchers and 
professors in one or other branch of science. Thus, above and beyond 
the couple of hundred thousand schools and “ techicums ” (technical 
institutes), and ‘‘ rabfacs ” (workers’ preparatory faculties) of lower than 
university grade, in the curriculum of all of which science is predominant, 
we find to-day in the USSR, what exists in no other country, an elaborately 
planned network of more than a thousand research laboratories, with 
their own extensive libraries and collections, scattered over the vast 
territory between tlie Arctic Ocean on the north and the Black Sea or the 
Central Asian Mountains on the south, at each of which selected staffs 
of trained researchers, with salaries and expenses provided, are working 
in coordination on particular problems, allocated largely with special 
reference to local needs, opportunities or resources.^ 

It is instructive to learn for what reasons, and by what stages, so 
elaborate an organisation of research was instituted. Here is a descrip- 
tion by a distinguished member of the ancient Academy of Sciences, 
Professor T. Rainov, of the gradual evolution of a general plan for the 
advancement of knowledge. At the beginning ”, he says, planning 
in the field of scientific work was carried out in an inadequately organised 
way. It proceeded mainly along the lines of activities of large depart- 

^ “ Prior to the October Kevoiiition there were only some scores of scientific institutions 
in Russia. At the present time their numlier exceeds a thousand. The vast majority of 
them originated during the First and during the early years of the Second Five-Year Plans. 
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, {USSR in Confitrurtion, issue for tlune 1934.) 

“ The total number of people engaged in scientific institutes in 1929 was 4612 ; in 
1930, 11,639 ; in 1931, 16,853 ; and in 1932, 29,375. The number of (assistant) inv€isti- 
gators with university education in 1929, 6320 ; and in 1932, 10,659. In 1930 the cajiital 
investment Avas 32 million roubles; in 1931, 73 millions. The operating expenses in 
1930 totalled 57 million roubles ; in 1931, 138 million ; and in 1932, 176 million roubles *’ 
{Moscow Daily News, NovemlKjr 5, 1932). 

The Diary of a Science Worker, a student’s manual annually published in Russian, gives 
an illuminating vision of the wealth of opportunity afforded to the young man or woman 
of 18, and effectively opened to the poorest by the apparently unlimited number of 
stipends (scholarships covering a bare maintenance). 
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ments, which in their turn corresponded to important fields of the national 
economy of the Soviet Union. This practice particularly developed after 
large groups of scientific institutions, which formerly had been imder the 
People’s Commissariat of Education, passed over to the industrial com- 
missariats in order to draw scientific work nearer to practice. The plan- 
ning of science was not yet completely decentralised at this stage. 

“ This was manifested first of all in financing scientific institutions. 
In planning their budgets, questions naturally arose of a network of 
scientific research institutes, and of eliminating parallelism and over- 
lapping activities. The necessity of working in close contact with 
practical construction often led to collisions of scientific institutions of 
different departments in the same industrial enterprises ; and then, of 
course, the question arose of interdepartmental coordination of scientific 
work. Finally, participation of scientific institutions of difierent depart- 
ments in conferences and congresses, particularly on broad complex prob- 
lems, contributed also to such a decentralisation. 

“ Thus ground was prepared for further concentrated and consolidated 
planning, of science in the USSR. The necessity of solving problems 
concerning organisation and methods of planning scientific research work 
and coordinating the work of scientific organisations of different depart- 
ments were discussed at the first All-Union Conference on Planning 
Scientific Research Work, convened in the spring of 1931. The Second 
All-Union Conference, at the end of December 1932, worked out a plan of 
sc/ieiitific research work in the field of physical, chemical and engineering 
s(;hemes for the Second Five-Year Plan period, and particularly for 1033. 
The conference devoted special attention to one important problem, that 
of taking measures to utilise the results of scientific work in production. 
The resolutions of the conference, later approved by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry, are of enormous importance. Henceforth 
the planning of science extends from the outlining of scientific topics 
to the utilisation of the results of scientific work in practice, and thus 
becomes an essential part of socialist planning as a whole.” 


A Research Centre organised inside Gos'plan 

“ One of the resolutions of the first conference provided for the 
organisation of a centre of planning scientific^ research work within the 
State Planning Commission. A number of measures had been taken by 
the Government to organise such a centre. To extend unified planning 
on the very content of scientific work the State Planning Commission 
could lean first of all upon the Communist Academy. According to the 
decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union the Communist Academy was made responsible for the elaboration 
and adoption of Marxist-Leninist methods of scientific work. The first 
conference on planning science emphasised this role of the Communist 
Academy, and suggested that the Academy should carry out its role of 
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methodological centre in the field of planning scientific work also. A 
further step was taken in 1934 when, according to decrees of the Govern- 
ment, the Academy of Sciences of the USSK was placed under the super- 
vision of the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR, and the 
institutions of the Academy were removed to Moscow. The Academy of 
Sciences has now become the most important scientific basis of the State 
Planning Commission in planning science.” ^ 

Future Lines of Planning 

“ It is now quite clear that the planning of science will go on in the 
future along the following lines : individual scientific institutions outline 
their plans in accordance with the general problems of the economic and 
industrial plan of the country for a given period. These plans, proposed 
from below and corrected by the higher organisations, will serve as material 
for the elaboration of one compound plan by the State Planning Com- 
mission and the authoritative central scientific organisations, sucli as the 
Academy of Sciences and the Communist Academy, and others collabor- 
ating with the commission.” ^ 

How Research is Planned and Executed 

It is interesting to examine how this huge volume of research work, 
by so many different institutes, is organised and conducted.'^ The 

^ “ Tiif re(;ent docroo of the Central Executive Committee,” sayn Academician Kar- 
pinsky, which pla(j(\s the CSSII Academy of Sciences under the dire(;t supervision of the 
(knincil of IVople’s C/ommissars, is enthusiastically greeted hy the Academicians and the 
3000 Hciontilic and technical workers of the Academy. 

” The decrei' is a runv and imjiortant step toward linking the t*veryday work of the 
Academy with the needs of socialist construction. Much has already been achieved along 
this line. The Academy, which formerly studied only purely theoretical questions, has 
become an imiiortaiit factor in the life of our c-ountry, and as such must ket'p in constant 
touch witl: th(‘ People's Commissariats whicdi direct the development of various branches 
of the national economy. 

” The committee for su]iervising the scimitific in.stitutions under the Central Executive 
C^»mmitt,ee, howevesr, under whose supervision the Academy has been, could not insure 
our institution such contac,ts, and sometimes even delayed our work. 

“ The removal of this unnecessary intermediate link opens bright {irospi'cts of coopera- 
tion between the Academy and socialist industry and agriculture, as well as with scientific 
institutes not coiinocUal with the Academy, w^hieh sometimes duplicate our work ” 
{Moscow Daily News, J)e(;ember 20, 1033). 

** ” Planned Scienci' and Socialist (Construction in the USSR ”, by Professor T. Rainov, 
in Moscow Daily News, September 5, 1934. Dr. Rainov makes it clear that “ the problems 
outlined by the first conferenc^e on planning seieiice are to remain the essential elements 
of this unified jilanning of scienci*. Tlft'se problems comprise : (1) Determination of the 
r61e played by the whole syst-eiii of scientific research work in the budget of the country. 
(2) Planning t he topics of scientific work. (3) Planned building of scientific research insti- 
tutes, (4) Planned distribution of these institutes. (5) Planning of developing scientific 
cadres and ediienting new' scientific workt'rs. (6) Planned financing of scientific work” 
(ibid.). 

® We do not attempt to cite the very considerable number of books on science published 
in Russian. The following are some of the more accessible descriptions by c;ompetcnt 
British observers, of what they have seen in the USSR : Science Sotiiet Russia (1930, 
128 pp.) and Indualry and Education i?i Soviet Russia ( 1932. 94 pp.), both by J . C. Crowther; 
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supreme control is now practically vested in the Sovnarkom of the USSR, 
which has annually to approve the estimates of expenditure, submitted 
in the budget, for ratification by the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
of the All-Union Congress of Soviets.^ This control is exercised in practice 
by the several USSR People’s Commissars concerned witli the various 
branches of production, each of whom has some of the scientific institutes 
attached to his commissariat. The largest number of them, more than 
one-fourth of the whole, come under the purview of tlie People’s Com- 
missar of Heavy Industry, who has had to develop a Scientific Research 
Sector (NIS) specially charged with this branch of his administration. 
This sector works through specialist committees, of which there arcj at 
present about a dozen, composed almost entirely of the principal researchers 
in the sciences concerned. These committees, we read, “ contain about 
ten or fifteen members. They have two main meetings in the year ; 
some of them more. They draw up a plan of resean^li for their subject 
to cover a year’s working. Tliis includes a statenumt of tlie general line 
of research which is to be undertaken in each institute. There is some- 
times mucli difficulty in apportioning reseanfii to the various institutes. 
For insta-nce, much discussion was necessary in apportioning the research 
of high-tension direct-current transmission betw('en the Moscow Institute 
of Experimental Electro-Technics, the Jjcmingrad Institute of Electro- 
Physics, the Physico-Teclfliical Institute of Kharkov, the laboratory of 
the Electrosila Factory, and the laboratory of the Electrical Machine 
Factory at Kharkov.” ^ 


The Academy of ScicHccs 

The intellectual supervision of all t he research in the USSU, and there- 
fore the responsibility for the allocation and coordination of th(‘ work of 

“ I’cchnical Kducalion in R’.ihmui ”, by B. Mount rlone.s, in The Nrw liusfiin (19HI), p]). 
b()-7{) ; A ^Sne7iihst Aiijong the tSorieffi, by Julian Jluxloy (19112, 120 y»p.). 

Works by Russians in English includi* *SV'?V'/<rr at the tVo.s“.s’ Itoadfi (2.‘ir) p]).), biung tho 
pajM'rs c-ontribuU*d by Ha* USSR dclcgati's to tho JiitcrnationaJ (\)n^r(‘ss on tho History 
of ScK'iK'o and Tochnology in London, tluly HKH ; The Bashs oj the Tcrfmalayical Bamottne 
J*lan of Reronstructinv of the USSli, by (L W. Krizhanovsky (Moscow, l!kH, ,'{2 |)p.) ; 
many valuable articles in tho VOKS nionthly issue, vols. i.-v. of (*s])ccially that 

under IIk? title of SrirnUfic Coiistnirtion in the USSH ; also tho issia; for .luno 10114 of 
in ( Umut ruction ; tho oonvenient voliiino, Bncncc and hJduralinn in the JhSSIB by 
Prolossor A. Thnkovioh (lOIk'5, 176 pp.) ; and tho voluino onlitlod Mai.xism and Modern 
Thought, by N. T. Rukharin and othor.s (lOJo). 

’ “ During 1032 1037 4020 million roubles arc to b(‘ invt'stod in ri'Soarcli institutos in 
Iho USSR/ ” {{JSBR in Construction, issue for tiurie 1034). 

Som(5 of the research institutes are undm- ddlere.nt oHioes ranking for this purpose as 
eoinmissariats, such as Gosjilan, tho Central Road Administration, tho Hydronu'tallurgioal 
Commit I e(‘, the Civil Air Fleet Administration, and other organs of the Central Executive 
(Vunmittce (TSIK) of tho USSR, Others are under (Vntrosoyus and tlie All-Union l*ro- 
ducers' Coojierative Unions. Others, again, are under the I’eople’s (’ominissars of the 
various constituent or autononous republics, or the State Publishing Rousts (Ogiz) of the 
RSFSR. \Vc deal separately with the institutes flireetly responsible to the USSR Academy 
of Sciences itself, and with those under the Communist Academy. 

- Manchester Guardian, .lune 2, 1034. 
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all the thousand institutes, is now undertaken by the ancient Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, the functions of which were drastically trans- 
formed by a decree of 1930. “ Established as one of its members 

reports,^ over two centuries ago, in 1724-1725, and placed under the 
control of officials appointed by the Government, the Academy of Sciences, 
during the tsarist period of its existence, constituted a sort of official 
department of science ; and although it had in its tanks many distinguished 
Russian scientists of that time, it also contained many members whose 
sole distinction consisted in being docile and tractable servants of tsarism. 
The old Academy had none of the prestige, nor did it occupy the special 
place in the economic life of the country, which the new rejuvenated 
Academy of the USSR has acquired in recent years. ... At the present 
time the Academy numbers 93 active members (Academicians). The 
oldest of them by age (born in 1846) and by time of election (in 1886) is 
the present President of the Academy, A. P. Karpinsky. 

‘‘ Until 1932 the Academy had no representatives of the technical 
sciences in its ranks. In 1932 the academic body was enlarged by the 
election of 14 distinguished specialists in technical disciplines, among 
whom were the creators of the great technical constructions started and 
accomplished by the Soviet Union in recent years (Dnieprostroi, etc.). 
Among them we find Academicians Alexandrov, Winter, Graftio and 
others.” ^ • 

The subjects adopted for special study by the Academy’s Five-Year 
Plan may be classed, we read, “into the following complexes : (1) The 
complex of problems rejating to the study of the stru(;ture of matter, and 
based on the latest achievements in astronomy, physics, chemical physics, 
and chemistry ; (2) the group of problems relating to the study of utilisa- 
tion of the natural resources of the Soviet Union ; (3) the proldems con- 
nected with the systematic investigation of the pow(U‘ resources of the 
Soviet Union, with the opening up of new sources of power, with questions 
of distant power transmissions and electrification of industry, transport 
and agriculture ; (4) the group of problems relating to the new constriic- 

^ Professor T. Korol, in the issue for June 1934 of USSR in Construction. 

2 Although the Aeadeiny now fully acu;epts the soviet regime, only a small proportion 
of its members belong to the Party. At the present time the 93 Academieians are of the 
following s])eeialitiefi : mathoraatieal seiences, 4 ; physics, 8 ; technics, 18 ; chemistry, 
10 ; geology, 8 ; biology, 13 ; history, 6 ; social economy, 0 ; European languages and 
literatures, 10 ; orientology, 8 ; and philosophy, 2. Besides the Active Members the 
Academy has 68 Honorary Members and 300 Correspondent Members. The Active Mem- 
bers constitute the General Assembly of, the Academy, which is its supremo organ. The 
General Assembly meets in sessions that are held 5-7 times annually in conformity with a 
plan drawn up for a whole year in advance, in which provision is made both for the peririds 
of the sessions and the basic questions to be discussed. 

The Academy is divided into two departments ; the Department of Mathematical and 
Natural Sciences and the Department of Social Sciences. The growth of its work in recent 
years may be measured by its annual budget, which amounted in 1928 to 3,903,000 
roubles; in 1932 to 16,746,000 roubles; whilst the esGmate for 1934 was 44,500,000 
roubles. It publishes a number of journals, such as Izvestia (News) of the Academy, and 
also Izvestia of its separat-e scientific institutes, besides such popular s(uentific journals as 
Herald of the Academy of Sciences and Priroda (Nature). 
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tion developing throughout the Soviet Union, with questions of distribu- 
tion of the productive forces, seismic investigations, investigation of 
building materials, questions of health protection, etc. ; (5) the group of 
problems connected with the chemification of the country ; (6) the com- 
plex of problems relating to the study of the evolution of the organic 
world, the solution of which should stimulate greater harvests, assist in 
combating drought, in cultivating new crops, in the intensification of 
cattle -raising, in the creation of raw material basis for light industry ; 
(7) the complex of socio-historical problems connected with the task of 
overcoming capitalism and the survivals of earlier social formations in 
the mentality of the people.’’ ^ 

The activities of the Academy are, in fact, not hampered by any 
limitations, either of geography or of subject. Thus it is stated “ that 
“ the widely dispersed network of scientific research institutes (under the 
supervision) of the Academy, consisting of two main sections, that of 
applied science atid that of the natural sciences and mathematics, have, 
for their main object, the direction of the whole system of scientific 
knowledge towards meeting the requirements of the country and furthering 
the growth of its economic reconstruction. The sphere of activity of the 
Academy embraces, as it were, the whole of the territory of the Soviet 
Union. Altliough its main activities are concentrated in the institutions, 
laboratories and museumll of the capital, the Academy has nevertheless 
succeeded in (ixtending its iiiflueiuje to the farthest corners o'*' the Soviet 
Union by establishing scientific research stations and organising expedi- 
tions in all parts of the country ; for example, a number of branches and 
subsidiary institutes of the Academy have been set up in the Urals, the 
Caucasus and the Far East, forming, as it were, a vital link between the 
capital and the wide periphery of the Union. . . . The activities of the 
Academy of Sciences in the domain of the social sciences are also of great 
scientific value, and ]j]ay a definite part in the cultural reconstruction of 
the life of the peoples of the USSll. We shall take as an example the 
Historico-Archaeographical Institute and the Eastern Institute'. The 
former, wliich is carrying on the work of the Archaeological Commission, 
which had been in existence for about a hundred years (for a long time 
not included in the Academy), is engaged in seeking, collecting, preserving, 
treating and editing historical publications, and deals also with other 
pertinent historical subjects, on the basis of Marxian methodology. 

^ “ This spriiij^ a confiTcnce of the four Academics aud of the Scientific Research sector 
of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry will be convened for that purpose. "J’his con- 
ference will be followed liy numerous meetings of representatives of various institutes 
working in the same field but siijicrviscd by different organisations. . . . The Academy, 
V^olgin pointed out, has no technical research institutes of its ow^i, but such committees 
can easily replace thorn hy coordinating the work of the non-academic and scientific- 
technical institutions, the best loaders of which are members of the Academy. . . . The 
transport committee has already rendered valuable assistance to the railroads ” (Report 
on the activities of the USSR Academy of Sciences for 1932, made by the secretary (V. P. 
Volgin) to the annual meeting : Moscow Daily News^ February 21, 19.33). 

2 Progress (London) for October-November 1933, pp. 235-239. 
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‘‘ In studying the development of the Russian Empire, pre-revolu- 
tionary historians confined themselves almost exclusively to Great Russia, 
which to them represented the whole of the empire. The other peoples 
inhabiting Russia were considered of little importance. It follows there- 
fore that the history of Great Russia has been written in some detail, 
while that of tlic majority of the other peoples of the USSR has to be 
staj|fed from the very beginning, that is to say, from the gathering of 
historical records and systematising them. That is why the Arcliaeo- 
graphical Institute devotes a great deal of time to the study of those 
peoples who w('re most suppressed under the old regime. To make it 
possible to write the history of these peoples the Institute has been 
publishing various documents from the State archives. 

“ The archives of the seventeenth century relating to Astmkhan give 
a fair outline not only of the local economic lile of the people, but also 
of the economic and political relations between the various groups of the 
population belonging to the Turko-Tartar nationalities. The Uzbek- 
Turkoman and Tadjik nationalities will find a reflex of their past in the 
records which liavc been preserved and which depict the trade relations 
between Moscow and Middle Asia in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Tli(‘se do(annents refer frequently to the int^ernatioiud position 
of Middle Asia at that time ; to the economic and socdal structure of the 
Middle Asia! ic khanates — Bukhara, Ballia a'nd Khiva ; to the inde- 
pendent role played by Middle Asiatic trade, and to i-he trade dealings of 
Eastern Europe*. ; they su})ply information of the political inter-relations 
between the Uzbek khanates a»al the Turkoman, Kalmyk and Kazak- 
Kirghiz tribes, and so on. 

“ Tlu^ Eastern Institute has for its main object the study of the social 
problems of the Ear East. Its activiti(‘s are conducted along two direc- 
tions, literary and historico-econoraic. Its literary work is closely bound 
up with (jucstions ('oncerning the national culture of the Eastern ])eoples 
and th(' furtherance thereof. Of the. many languages and dialects spoken 
by the ]K‘oples of the Soviet Union only a few have been studied at all.” 

A feature in which the Academy of Sciences is unique is its close 
contact with the manual workers in the principal industrial centres. 
This “ contact betweem the Academy of Sciences and the organised 
work ing-( 'hiss j)ublic is ”, we read, “ steadily growing. Among all the 
acadcunies of the world the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is the only 
one to rt‘port on its work to the proletarian audience. The Academy 
has received hundreds of ‘instructions’ from the workers at its pro- 
vincial sessions. The Academy has established a committee of scientific 
consultation and propaganda. Members of the Academy visit factories, 
deliver addresses and consult on the most important problems of pro- 
ductioji.” ^ Here is a des( ription of one of these popular assemblies : 

“ This is an ‘ open meeting ’. No academy of science in the world 
but this could even envisage such a meeting. 

^ USSB in Construction, issue for June 1934. 
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“ It is in Vyborg, proletarian quarter of Leningrad, famous for its 
revolutionary history. Here, the workers have at their disposal a splendid 
Palace of Culture, in the great hall of which they are now gathered. The 
Academicians arc the guests of the Vyborg workers to-day ; to-morrow 
they will be the guests of the men and women of the Ked Putilov Works. 

“ Zaslavsky [the correspondent] vividly described the sc(*ne. In the 
body of the hall — the proletariai., fresh from factory, plant, technical 
school, docks. On to the spacious stage tile the Aeadcunicians amid 
thunderous applause from the gathering. Here are names famous through- 
out the world, in astronomy, physiology, biology, geology and other 
sciences. Here leonine frosted heads, broad stooped shoulders - many of 
the traditional figures of the scientists of the byg(me era. Sonu' stdl \v(*ar 
the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with the traditional cojitiunpt of their 
kind for clothes. 

“ Tliev have come to make one of tlieir })eriodical reports to the 
workers. But this is no adulterated ‘ pojmlar ’ science— no mild eviming 
of ‘ adult education ’ in whidi benevolent professors unbend and con- 
descendingly, in ultra-simplified Ianguag(\ hand working-nu'ji some easy 
titbits of geology or astronomy. Of such is th(‘ ‘ adult (‘ducational 
movement ’ of capitalist lands.” 

“ There are five or six such meetings of the Aiiadernicians each year. 
These ])iil)lic sessions havV b(‘come a feature. Tlie Academicians visit 
factories, travel throughout the land meeting worknum, reporting to 
them, liearing of the worker's experiences and dilliculti(‘S. And on each 
side th(‘re is a genuine and frank friendliness. It was not always so, of 
cours(‘. For long after tlie revolutio!^ there w(‘re sci(n]tists who stood 
aloof from the revolution, from the working class, for tlu‘y leaned for 
tlulr science. But time provinl them wTong, with emjihasis.*’ ' 

A report of the activitic's of the Academy during 19‘^2- lhlk‘5 delivered 
by V. P. Volgin, Permanent Secretary of th(‘ Acadtmiy, ])ointed out that 
during the last s(*ven years the Academy institutions underwent a 
radical reorganisation, d(‘stroying the wall S(‘paniting tie* Acachuny from 
tlie revolutionary life of our country. Whih' remaining, tin* All-Union 
centre of tlieor(‘tical nvsearch, the Academy has succeeded in linking up 
its activities with the practical needs of so(‘.ialist construidion. . . . The 
Phvsico-Matheinatical Institute of the Association, wiiich is supposed to 

^ Mo,srow Daily Naws, December 22, I {>32. 

2 Ibid. The constant note in the USSJ^ is the intimate ronnect ion of th(‘ seientists 
with tlie produeers eoneerned with then researches. 'V\’e noted thnt AcatU'miejaii A'maiIov, 
the President of tlie Leiimj^rad Aeadem.v of A^nenltnral Scienees, in May 19,‘{3 “left 
Deniiif^rad for (Central Asia, where he will inspect the proj?ress of tlie sowing campaign, 
ITe will also superiiiteTid the work of the exjienmental station fugamsed near 'J’asltkent 
hv the Institute of Clant C^ilture, for the purpose of introducing new crops in Kazakstan ” 
(dud.. May 11, ITk'l). 

In the I 'iiited Kingdom and the United States the meetings of the British Asst', iation 
for the Advancement of Science, and the corresponding American assiiciations, usefully 
promote a general ])uhlieity for aeientifie work, but they ap])ear to fall behind the USSB 
institutions in direct connection with the iiidiistries themselves. 
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carry out theoretical research only (problems of techmcai pnysics are 
studied by the physical, technical and other institutes of the Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry), continued its investigations of quantum electro- 
dynamics, and prepared the way for the experimental study of the struc- 
ture of matter (the disintegration of the atomic nucleus).” Work of like 
nature is being done in their own spheres by the Chemical Association, 
thaiPlatiniim Institute, the Soil Institute, the Biological Association, the 
laboratory of the Biochemistry and Physiology of Plants, the Zoological 
Institute, the Historico- Archaeological Institute and the Institutes of 
Slavic Culture and Orientology, and the Institute of Russian Literature.^ 


The Communist Academy 

The Academy of Sciences is not in sole charge of the intellectual 
direction, and the allocation and coordination of the work, of tlie thousand 
or more scientific institutes of the USSR. This important function is 
shared with another organ, completely independent of the Academy of 
Sciences, and entitled the Communist Academy. ^ This body, established 
during tlie first few months of Lenin’s administration, is described in the 
following paragraphs of the amending decree of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of November 26, 1926 : 

‘‘ (1) The Communist Academy, constitutaig the highest All-Union 
learned institution, lias for its purpose tlie study and elaboration of 
questions of social science and natural science, as well as of questions of 
socialist construction, upon the grounds of Marxism and Leninism. 

(2) The tasks of the Communist Academy include : (a) elaboration 
of problems of Marxism and Leninism *, (b) combating of liourgeois and 
petty -bourgeois distortions of Marxism-Leninism ; and (c) rigid advocacy 
of the standpoint of dialectical materialism both in tlie social and the 
natural sciences, and repudiation of the survivals of idealism.” ^ 

' Moscow Daily News^ l\)bruar 3 ^ 21, 1934. 

2 Tho ("oTrimunist Acadctriy, which was originally called the Socialist Academy, had 
its origin at a st'ssion of tho Council of l^cople’s Commissars on Mari-h 15, 1918, when 
Lenin accopl/cd a proposal of two revolutionary intelloc;tiials, the professors M. N. Pok- 
rovsky and M. A. Reussner, and ordered a decree to be drawn up. This decree, enacted 
June 25, 1918, established “ The Socialist Academy of Social Science ” as “ a free assocua- 
tion of persons having for its purpose the study and teaching of social sciences from the 
standpoint of scientific socialism and communism, as w('ll as of sciences cognate to tho 
aforesaid brancdies of knowledge It was to have “ t wo basic .sections : (o) scientific 
research and (6) scientific education ”. It was given considerable powcu’s and a free hand, 
but it was “ attached to tho All-Rusfeian (Antral Executive Committee ”, from which it 
drew the necessary funds. In 1919 a new decree (April 15, 1919) defined it as “an autonom- 
ous association of workers in scientific socialism pursuing the aims of scientific organisa- 
tion, scientific research and instruction It was to unite and bring together “ the workers 
of scientific socialism in tho RSFSR ”. Not until 1923 did it take the name of the Com- 
munist Academy ; and not until 1926 was its purjiose and its task expressly defined in 
terms of “ Marxism and Leninism ”. 

See article “ The Communist Academy ”, by V. Ostrovityanov and R. Promysler, in 
Scientific Construction in the USSR, being vol. v. of VOKS (1933), pp. 28-36. 

* Decree of Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of All-Union Congress of Soviets, 
November 26, 1926. 
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The organisation, and the specific functions of the Communist Academy, 
which has always been confined to Party members, have undergone 
various changes. In 1934 it was governed by a presidium of 15 members, 
one of whom acts as president ; whilst the present and three other 
members elected by the presidium constitute the bureau of the presidium 
by whom the day-by-day administration is conducted. 

The nature of the work of this Academy in the organisation of Scientific 
Research may be gathered from the following authoritative account ofits 
development : 

“ During tlie first Pyatiletka the Communist Academy widely elabor- 
ated the problems of socialist construction, waging a fight against 
bourgeois, trotzkist, right and ‘ left ’ opportunistic theories. A turning- 
point both in the work of the soviet theoretical front in general and in 
the work of the Communist Academy in particular, was signalised by 
Stalin’s address before the Conference of Agrarian Marxists. His speech, 
dedicated to problems of agrarian policy, gave guiding suggestions for 
the entire ideological front. This speech also gave a full list of demands 
upon science dictated by the transition from the period of restoration to 
the period of reconstruction — the period of the unfolded socialist advance. 

“ This turning-point was accompanied by scientific discussion, which 
developed on tlu^ economic, agrarian and literary fronts, on the front of 
the theory of state and kw, and elsewhere. The result of these dis- 
cussions was the realisation, under the leadership of the Party and of the 
Gov(Tnment, of the complete exposure and repudiation of the idealistic 
distortions of Marxism in the fields of political economy, philosophy, 
Party history, literary criti([uc, pedagogics, etc. 

‘‘ A most important stage in the work of the Communist Academy 
was marked by the ruling of the C.Vmtral Committee of the Communist 
Party on Marcli 15, J 933, upon the report of the presidium of the Academy. 
Wiiile noting the correct political line carried out by the Academy in the 
struggle against anti -Marxian and revisionist tendencies, the Central Com 
mittec* pointed out the necessity of continued untiring efforts ‘ to eradicate 
both existing and emerging theories in various branches which reflect 
the bourgeois and social-democratic influence ’ . . . (together with) ‘ the 
necessity of concentrating communist thought upon theoretical elabora- 
tion of problems of socialist construction and the class-struggle of the 
proletariat 

“ In conformity with this ruling the Institutes of the Communist 
Academy began to reconstruct their work, coordinating it to a larger 
degree with the problems of socialist construction. 

“ Thus the Institute of Soviet Construction took part in the elabora- 
tion of a whole series of questions connected with the reconstruction of 
the work of the soviets and the administration of revolutionary justice ; 
the Institute of World Economy developed activity in the study of the 
economic situation, and elaborated a number of questions pertaining to 
the world economic crisis ; the Agrarian Institute began to coordinate its 
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work more closely with the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture of the 
USSR ; the Institute of Economics began to elaborate concrete problems 
of socialist construction, etc. 

“ In the course of the first Pyatiletka the Communist Academy was 
transformed into a complex organism incorporating in itself a whole 
number of scientific research establishments. By 1931 it embraced nine 
separate Institutes, and also the Natural Science Association, which in- 
cluded in itself eleven separate scientific establishments. To this sliould 
be added the nine editorial offices for special scientific journals, and also 
1C Marxist Societies. 

“ The Institutes of Red Professors, then incorporated in the Com- 
munist Academy, were attended by about 2500 students. 

“ This quantitative growth placed difficulties in the way of concrete 
guidance of the scientific work. In this connection the Communist 
Academy was confronted squarely with the question of decentralisation 
of the scientific research work, which was carried out in 1932. 

“ At the present time the Communist Academy has 7 Institutes : 
{a) Institute of Economics, (6) Institute of World Economy and World 
Politi(js, (c) Institute of Soviet Construction and Law, (r/) Agrarian Insti- 
tute, (c) Institutes of Philosophy, (f) History and Literature and {(/) Art. 
The Communist Academy has also its branch in Leningrad.” ^ 

One of tlie most important of these institutes — that termed the All- 
Union Acadt'my of Agriculture, also called the Agrarian Institute — was 
established in 1933, at the command of the Seventeenth Party Congress, 
“ to work out forms and methods of reconstructing collective farms, and 
to build up theory on the basis of local experience ”. Kevziiia, the head 
of the institute, states that “ Our institute was founded to help the 
Party and the Government to realise these tasks by summing up, elucidat- 
ing and geTKU’alising the experience of the existing collective farms. We 
broadcast th(^ experience of tlie best collectives so that all may use it, 
and reveal the, sliortcornings and mistakes in the work of otlu'rs. . . . 
The Party, in its ])olitical instructions, has battled against twm forces 
wliicli hinder tin* organisation of wmrk. The first is lack of individual 
responsibility and the second is the idea of equal shares in the produce 
irrespective of how much work had been done. When collectivisation 
takes place in an agricultural region fornurly operated privately, people 
who lose t h(‘ir parcel of private land tend to lose also a sense of individual 
responsibility in the local social life. Some feel no individual obligation 
to the social order. To abolis’h irresponsible attitudes towards collective 
property the Central Committee of the Communist Party passed a decree 
on February 4, 1933, which resulted in stabilisation of the collective labour 
force in the permanent collective brigade, wddeh has a definite piece of 
land allotted to it. If. is given collective funds for productive purposes 
and it bears full responsibility for the work on its parcel of land.” The 

‘ Artklo by V. Ostrovityanov and K. Prcmysler in tlic volume of VOKS entitled 
i^cicntific Construction in the vol. v. 
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Agrarian Institute has advised the use of piecework and of bonus grants, 
as well as the formation of links between a definite field brigade and 
allocation of tractors. “ The experience of the MTS Policy Sections 
established this year, is summed up and studied by the Institute . . . 
also the important problems of accounting which is absolutely necessary 
for sections.’' ^ 

We do not understand in what relation the Communist Acadenjjr, 
with its seven institutes, stands to the Department of Social S(uence of 
the Academy of Sciences, which, as we have mentioned, has its own 
institutes in the same field, notably the Historico-Archaeographical Insti- 
tute, the Institutes of Slavic Culture and Orientology, the Institute of 
Languages, the Institute of Russian Literature and the Council for the 
Study of the Productive Forces. It is, indeed, currently reported in 
Moscow (1935) that, now that a Marxist handling of scientific enquiries 
is universally adopted, the Communist Academy will presently be formally 
dissolved. Its institutes will be handed over, possibly with some reallot- 
ment of subjects, to the Academy of Sciences. 

Po'pvlar Partivipahon in Re scar di 

One of the significant developments of the past decade is the wide 
interest taken in scientific research, and the extent to which the active 
participation of the mechanic and the machine-minder, the practical 
administrator and oven the schoolboy has been sot^ured. Not only is 
every factory and state farm expected to maintain its own scientific 
laboratory and conduct its own experiments, but each individual worker 
is encouraged to offer his own suggestions, and even to mak(‘- his own 
inventions. 

There are to-day in the USSR literally hundreds of tliousands of 
manual working wage-earners, including many Comsomols and other 
college students, who believe that they have made original inventions 
of some sort ; who tJiink of themselves as inventors, and who spend 
much of their leisure in experimenting with new devices. There arc 
societies of inventors, witli large memberships, who are perpcd-ually 
meeting in conferences and discussing how invention can best be promoted. 
There is a Central Council of Inventors, which has assigned two and three- 
quarter million roubles as a fund for awarding premiums to the best- 
organised inventors’ nucleus in a factory ; the money to be used to 
“ improve the material conditions of inventors ” in factories which put 
their plans in operation. “ A commission in charges of the drive (VOlZ) 

^ Moacovj Daily News, 6, 1933. In July 1934 the All-Union Academy of 

Agriculture was reorganised by decree of the Central CommitUic of thp Communist Party. 
Its branches were abolished, to be superseded by subordinate research ins1itut(‘s to which 
particular lines of research will be allocated. The Academy was placed under a com- 
mission of 50 members, 30 being nominated by the People’s Commissars of Agriculture 
and the State Farms, and 20 “ correspondent members ” chosen from the highest scientists. 
The direction is entrusted to a president and two assistants, with a “ science secretary” 
{ibid., July 21, 1934). 
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has been set up by the All-Union Committee of Trade Unions, consisting 
of representatives of the Committee, the Inventions Committee (BRIZ) 
of the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), the Central Council of the 
Inventors’ Society, the Central Committee of the Young Communists’ 
League, the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry, and two of the 
daily Moscow papers, Pravda and Trud, organs of the Communist Party 
and the trade unions respectively.^ 

“ Meetings and conferences of inventors and rationalisers of Moscow 
have been and arc stiU being held at their respective enterprises, where 
workers and engineers have pledged to turn in at least one new rational- 
isation proposal each for the Seventeenth Party Congress Invention 
Fund. 

“ The Central Council of VOIZ is sending its employees to Gorki, 
Ukraine, Leningrad, Ural and North Caucasus to help organise the 
activities of worker-inventors of these cities and republics in connection 
with the approaching Congress. A special conference of young worker- 
inventors of Gorki province has been scheduled to be held in Gorki prior 
to the opening of the Party Congress.” ^ 

We can best complete this description of the widespread popular 
participation in scientific research by the following account of how a boy 
of 12 was encouraged to pursue his passion for invention at an institution 
peculiar to tlie USSR, which illustrates the 'afficial attitude towards the 
amateur inventor, who is elsewhere so often regarded as a troublesome 
nuisance. 

“ Not so long ago Paul— he is just 12 years old — developed a passion 
for electricity. He installed a door bell which stubbornly refused to 
ring. All of his free time he fussed about in his room or in the corridor 
near the wires and fuses. I suspect — and not without good cause — that 
the failure of the lighting in our apartment last week was the result of 
his work. 

“ Leaving at last the bell, Paul designed an electric motor. To be 
sure, his machine had little resemblance to an ordinary motor. It was 
the size of Paul’s fist and represented a sort of flat reel on which was 
wound thin wire covered with white insulation. The motor lacked the 
main property common to all motors : it did not move, nor did it bring 
anything into motion. 

“ Paul got excited, went somewhere and enquired about something. 
Apparently his enquiries were successful : his snub-nosed face began to 
beam with joy. After school, when he had finished his dinner, Paul 
began to dress ; he put on a warm overcoat and an earcap. 

“ ‘ Where are you going ? ’ asked his father, not lifting his eyes from 
the newspaper. 

“ ‘ To the Children’s Technical Station,’ Paul replied with an air of 
importance. ... It did not take him long to find the house. House 
No. 8 was the third from the corner. Paul entered a big yard. At the 
1 Moscow Daily News, May 10, 1932. * Ibid., December 27, 1933. 
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end of it was a small wooden house, and still further, on the other side, 
was a three-storey brick building. . . . 

“ ‘ What have you come for, youngster ? ’ 

Picking up courage Paul asked in turn : 

‘ And who are you ? Are you one of the workers of the Technical 
Station ? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Yes, I’m its manager.’ 

‘‘ Paul’s cheek-boned face brightened up. 

“ * You’re the man I want. I ... I have made an electric motor, 
only it does not work. And in general . . .’ 

The manager of the station smiled. 

“ ‘ Well, you have done right to come here. Come with me.’ 

“ They went to the door bearing the sign : ‘ Personal Consultation ’. 

. . . They entered a big, well-lit room. It was full of people, and despite 
the fact that everybody talked, it was not noisy. It was the business-like 
air of a beehive in which everything was in perfect order. . . . Paul 
joined the group which was crowded about the consultant. Very soon 
he learned what the defects of his motor were. He was sent to the electro- 
technical shop located in the same wooden house. With shining eyes 
and thumping heart Paul saw his motor beginning to rotatij. But his 
enthusiasm was immediately dampened for he was told that his model was 
uneconomical, took too much current, gave little effect ; the other defects 
of his motor were also pointed out to him, and it was ex})lained liow to 
rectify them. 

“ In the shop there was everything necessary for a young electrical 
inventor and designer to make experiments and tests ; tlu^re w(‘re real 
motors and dynamos, transformers, rheostats, currents up to 40,000 
volts in tension. H^re he spent his first evening as well as a number of 
future evenings with the other boys in serious and thoughtful work. . . . 
Children’s Technical Stations are to be found in every (listrici of Moscow 
and new ones are constantly springing up. Only this year a well-cquijiped 
station has been established in the Trekhgornaya factory. Tlnur number 
in the provinces also grows very rapidly. Tlie Central Station is con- 
nected with 25 of them, but their total number is incomparably larger, 
and grows almost daily — the polytech nisation of the school lias provided a 
powerful impetus to their development. Recently a station was organist 
in the Gorki Automobile works. The workers of the station frequently 
come to Moscow to the Centrixl Station to study its vrork and experience. 
The three young communists whom Paul found talking to the head of tlje 
Central Station, Olkhovsky, were workers of the Voronezh station who 
came to see and learn. . . . 

These boys sometimes develop into extremely skilled technicians 
and inventors. Thus some of the boys who worked in the avio-model 
shop have become valuable specialists for the airplane factories and 
aviator schools. 

The Children’s Technical Stations, which organise and promote 
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the growing Children’s Technical Movement, constitute one of the most 
characteristic features of socialist education based upon labour principles, 
self-development ; upon the principle of giving the abilities and gifts of 
many every opportunity of utmost development from the earliest age. 
And how many inventive talents will be carefully fostered from their 
very embryo ; it is even difficult to foresee what abundant fruits the 
generation which is to-day 12-13-15 years old will yield to the future. 
. . . And since ‘ technique during the period of reconstruction decides 
everything one cannot but agree with the words of Olkhovsky : ‘ The 
Children’s Technical Movement is no trifle. . . . Give it time to develop 
and you will see what tremendous results it will yield. The prospects are 
breath-taking ! ’ ” 1 


The Work of the several Research Institutes 

We have neither competence nor information to enable us to form 
any judgment of the «actual achievement of the vast array of research 
institutes all over the USSR ; nor of the success that has attended 
their centralised intellectual direction and planning. Nor can we pretend 
even to an accurate description of the organisation and work of these 
thousand-odd separate institutes. We can give only illustrations of the 
exuberant initiative, the boundless variety anti the insatiable intellectual 
curiosity manifested in these researches. From the darkness in the 
depths of the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea to the cosmic rays in 
the stratosphere ; from the various factors of the weather (including “ the 
making of rain ”) to the causes or conditions of (‘arthquakc ; from the 
utilisation of as yet unworked mineral deposits to the growing of new 
fruits, tlie modifying of existing cereals, and the breeding of new hybrids 
of animals, no part of the material universe is left unprobed and untested. 
Perhaps the most original feature of tlie typical scientific institute in the 
Soviet Union is its deliberate planning of its own research. “ Each 
department ”, we are told by a well-informed English scientific observer, 

^ Article by A. Paley in VOKS, vol. i-ii., 1933, pp. 151-156. Soo also the issue of 
VOKS entitled Tha i^choul in the USSJty describing these C3iildren’s Technical Stations. 
It is explained that “ in these centres, children of a mechanical turn of mind who wish to 
try out some gadget they have constructed are made welcome. Expert, advice is at hand 
on all i>roblcms of a mechanical nature, with workshops in which practical work in various 
branches of science may be carried out. Help is given by correa]3oiidcnce also, the manager 
of the Moscow station receiving thirty to forty letters daily from enquiring and aspiring 
inventors in the j)rovincc8. There are ‘ radio ‘ electro ‘ photo ‘ auto and other 
rooms, each with its special apparatus, its own consultant, and its own group of students. 

“ In these schools the expensive apparatus and models which would be beyond the 
means of ordinary schools arc concentrated. Sometimes the c;hildren who make use of 
them develop into skilled technicians and inventors. Boys who once worked in the ‘ avio- 
modcl ’ shop are now valuable specialists in airplane factories and aviation schools. The 
inventiveness of youth is a quantity too valuable to w'aste. At times problems in rational- 
isation are sent by the factories to these ‘ stations ’, and often adequate solutions are found 
for them.” 

® “ The Organisation of Research ” in Manchester Guardian Commercial ^ June 2, 
1934. 
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“ draws up a plan for work from January 1 to December 31 of each year. 
The plan is given in detail for each quarter, and there must even be a 
suggestion of what will be done on each day. At the end of each month 
the research worker assesses what percentage he has accomplished of his 
plan. This is usually about 80 per cent to 90 per cent [we ma}’^ charitably 
assume that this refers to the particular experiments that are to be tried], 
and the assessments are notably honest. The workers in each depart- 
ment are organised as a team or brigade, and each holds frequent meetings 
to discuss its own work and the policy of the institute. Every brigade 
has to give an account of its economic as well as its scientific activity. 
Each research problem has its own cheque book, which accompanies all 
orders for apparatus. Hence the cost of the work on eacli problem is 
automatically recorded, and can be compared with the estimates of the 
costs in the plan.” Such mechanical records of laboratory work arc not 
to be despised. Even so did Faraday day by day enumerate and mechani- 
cally record all his thousands of experiments, most of which, of course, 
were apparently fruitless. It would bt‘ a mistake to suppose that, in 
the USSR, the mere execution of such innumerable experiments is con- 
fused with that unlimited curiosity and boundless adventure with ideas, 
out of whicli new discoveries sometimes unexpectedly emerge. 

The equipment of some, although not all, of these institutes has 
excited the admiration and envy of all the foreign scientists who have 
visited them. In many departments the newest and most complicated 
a})paratus for every branch of the experimental w'^^'k has been obtained, 
apparently regardless of cost, from Europe and America, whilst much 
more, including many new contrivances, has been manufactured within 
the USSR.^ It was, of course, impossible to equip all the institutes 
simultaneously ; and it is reported that those dealing with the more 
urgent problems arising out of the First Five-Year Plan were given 
priority. Other subjects, such as biochemistry for instance, had, per- 
force, to wait for the new equipment they required until the more liberal 
appropriations of iJie Second Five-Year Plan could be drawn upon. 
When the soviet detf^rmination is remembered, to concentrate all energies 
on making the U8SR as quickly as possible independent of other nations 
so far as the making of every kind of machinery was concerned, we shall 
not be surj)riscd to find that as many as onc-fourtlj of all the scientific 
institutes fall within the domain of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry. 
In the Second Five-Year Plan it seemed almost a matter of life and 
death to secure a prompt increase in the production of foodstuffs ; and 
a large accession of strength was then thrown into agricultural research 

^ “ The Soviet Govcriimeiit shows its appreciation ... by ffranting facilities to 
scientists in the pursuit of llieir work, and by appointing a special commission for the 
improvement of the material conditions of scientists. Cllubs, rest houses, and sanatoria 
for scientists have been ojiened throughout the Soviet Union. In their living condilions, 
travel, and food, scientists are classified in the highest category, and every effort is made 
to enable them to give their undivided attention to constructive and inventive work ” 
{Moscow Daily News, November 2, 1932). 
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and the development of the food industries, in addition to the multipli- 
cation of other ‘‘ consumers’ goods ”, which had been at first subordinated 
to machine construction. Probably in a Third or Fourth Five-Year Plan 
other priorities will have to be attended to ; and we should expect the 
relative distribution of institutes, so far as their subjects of research are 
concerned, to be very different from that of to-day. Thus the current 
researches in the USSR are not all at the same advanced point. There 
may well be some institutes at work on problems which British or French 
or American scientists feel to have been already adequately dealt with 
in their own laboratories. There is, we fear, still too much isolation of 
thought between western science and that of the USSR. The records of 
investigations in various fields — we may instance anthropology and 
geology — seem to be inadequately known to British and American 
scientists. 

Mathematics and Physics 

One of the fields in which these research institutes have earned an 
international reputation, at any rate for good work, if not for new dis- 
coveries, is that of physics in its newest branches. Those under the 
control of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, through its scientific 
department (NIS), seem to have made great advances in combined work. 
Among them may be named the “ Karpov Institute of Physical Chemistry 
in Moscow, the Institute of Chemical Physics in Leningrad, the Physico- 
Technical Institutes of Leningrad and Kharkov, the Optical Institute of 
Leningrad and the Eh'ctro-Technical Institute. . . . The research in 
these institutes by investigators such as Frumkin, Semenov and Jofie ” ^ 
is mentioned as deserving of notice. 

The Materials and Processes of Wealth Production 

Original work of at least equal importance, and of more immediate 
practical value, has been done in the concentrated joint attack upon the 
scientific problems actually encountered in bringing mining and manu- 
facturing industries to the complicated technological balance necessitated 
by the First and Second Five-Year Plans. “ The establishment of a 
scientific technical department ”, we read of NIS in the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry, “ has assured close cooperation between theoretical 
research and pra(;tical work. During the past four years, heavy industry 
alone has created 235 scientific research institutions to take care of its 
diverse branches. Fuel (coal, oil, peat, briquettes) ; metals (ferrous, 
non-ferrous, light and rare) ; chemistry, with all its numerous specialities ; 
construction as well as construction materials ; aviation ; auto and tractor 
industry and machine-building, each has its own special institute treating 
its specific problems. These are to be found not only in the old industrial 
centres but throughout the Union, even in far away districts such as the 
Urals, Eastern Siberia, and Central Asia.” * 

^ Moscow Daily News, November 2, 1932. 


* Ibid.f November 6, 1932. 
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Agriculture 

During recent years, under pressure of the constantly apprehended 
deficiency of foodstuffs — it is never forgotten that Tsarist Russia suffered 
in every decade from actual famines — special attention has been paid to 
problems of agriculture. Literally hundreds of institutes for biology and 
for genetics, for animal husbandry and for plant culture, for the appli- 
cation to farming of electricity and even of aviation, and for many otlier 
branches of knowledge, are cooperating in discovering how to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of tlie innumerable varieties of food- 
stuffs. There are to-day in the USSR we read in RKV3, " no fewer 
than 1233 scientific stations for observations and exporiments in farming, 
of which more than 1000 have been founded since 1930.*’ This is a larger 
number than were opened in the whole world duiing the first 75 years of 
scientific study of farming, since the first such station was opened in 
France in 1835. “ Working in the domain of plant-culture alone there 

are 646 institutions, 100 on fruits, 79 on oil-bearing plants, 76 on vege- 
tables, 61 on cotton, 60 on maize and sorghum, 60 on potatoes, 52 on 
grain, 45 on new crops, 25 on flax. In the field of animal liusbandry 
254 scientific institutions are working.^ . . . Some 26,000 sciiuitific and 
technical workers are engaged in the work of these institutions. The 
demand for new scientific ‘workers in agriculture has been so prcvssing 
that the Communist Universities, whose function was to train leaders 
for government and Party posts, have recently been converbd into 
agricultural schools, training leaders for farming. 

This network of scientific stations is flung far across the country, 
from the 40 stations in Transcaucasia, the 31 in Uzbek Republic, the 
5 in far-way Tadzhikistan, to the famous Khibinsk Station, north of the 
Arctic Circle, which is leading the fight to carry cultivated crops into 
the north. 

“ They comprise institutions such as the Plant Institute of Leningrad, 
the Institute of Mechanisation and Electrification of Farming, the Fertil- 
iser Institute, the Irrigation Institute, the Saratov Institute, studying 

^ Preliminary results of Professor Herman J. Muller’s work at the Academy of iSciencea 
on Genetics, Vavilov said, “ indicate that mutations are obtained more easily in })rodiict8 
of cross -l>rooding than in pure stock. Moreover, scientists at the Leningrad Laboratory 
have discovered that it is easier to cause mutations by X-rays if the fly which is the 
object of the experiment is fed on salts derived from heavy oliemical elements. Thanks 
to the work of Dr. Medvedev it is now possible to compare the effects of such treatment on 
two different species of flies. . . . Workers in America have discovered that jf a group of 
seeds are divided, one part planted immediately and the other kept for live years, the 
second batch 3 delds mutations different from those of the first. There is undoubtedly 
some connection between this phenomenon and the mutations which Professor Muller has 
produced by the use of X-rays, so that cooperation between this instifute and the American 
scientist is likely to bo mutually beneficial. . . . ‘ There is a group of very capable young 
men at these laboratories ’, an American observer said. ‘ In general, I find tliat the average 
scientific worker here is much younger than in America. ^In many ways I prefer young 
scientists, they are filled with enthusiasm which old men lack ’ ” {Moscow Daily News, 
October 27, 1933). 
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farming in dry districts. They are allied with hundreds of thousands of 
‘ collective-farmer-inventors who are creating new methods, trying 
them out and passing them on to scientific stations, and applying the 
results of the stations on their own farms.” ^ 

Professor N. I. Vavilov continues to direct the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Science in Leningrad while supervising the new Biological 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. The former organisation 
has a general staff of about 18,000 persons at various stations throughout 
the USSR. Professor N. I. Vavilov’s latest researches have been con- 
cerned with the origin of domesticated animals. He has followed his 
demonstration of the origin of domesticated plants in certain world 
centres by similar researches on domesticated animals.” We owe to 
him the discovery that nearly all the cultivated fruit trees originjited in 
Iran. The Persian jungle is virtually a mass of wild cherry, plum, apple 
and other fruit trees. The fruits are very small but of the same sort. 
“ The story of the Garden of Eden is derived from the character of the 
Persian Jungle ”, and the Bolsheviks find it strange that one of their 
scientists should be the first to show that it rests on a basis of historical 
fact. Professor Vavilov’s latest results indicate that Asia has played an 
important part, not only in the origin of domesticated animals, but also 
in that of the human race. 

“ Soviet science is intensely active. Chffnges and extensions arc in 
progress everywhere. In spite of high educational pressure there is a 
severe shortage of scientific directors for all the extensions, but the new 
type of young communist scientist is appearing. Will he succeed in 
simultaneously making scientific discoveries and adhering to the Com- 
munist Party’s political line ? ” ^ 


Genetics 

“ Interesting results have been achieved by another foreign scientist 
permanently employed in the [Genetics] Institute. The Bulgarian geneti- 
cist Postov succeeded in overcoming the sterilit y of the so-called ‘ distant 
hybrids ’ (the product of cross-breeding regular tobacco with its distant 
wild ancestor is usually sterile). When Postov included, in the cross- 
breeding process, a third participant (another variety of wild tobacco) 
the hybrid obtained appeared to be fecund. 

^ Moscow Daily News, February 15, 1933. Anna Louise Strong, reporting interview 
with Vavilov, adds a significant aneedoto : “ Vavilov, the chief scientific adviser of the 
Commissariat of Agriculture, and known throughout the world of agricultural scientists 
for his brilliant studies in plants, once told me of a visit he paid to the foremost experi- 
mental station in England. The director admitted that, in spite of excellent equipment 
and highly Irained scientific workers, he was at a lack for scientific problems on which he 
might hopefully apply his zeal. 

“ ‘ So also was our science in the old days,’ added Vavilov. ‘ We scientists had learned 
more than we could ever hope to sec applied in the backward peasant fields of Russia. 
But now, since the socialisation of farming makes possible swift application of science, life 
itself sets us daily more fascinating problems than we have time to solve.’ ” 

® Manchester Guardian, March 23, 1935. 
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Vavilov expressed the opinion that the method of obtaining treble 
and quadruple hybrids adopted by Postov has long ago been used in 
nature, so that a number of species should be considered as synthetic 
products. . . . 

“ According to Vavilov, the practical results of this discovery are 
immense. Were it possible to obtain a fecund hybrid of the huge American 
variety of tobacco, which is usually destroyed as a weed but which con- 
tains much lemon acid in its leaves, shortage of this acid would cease to 
exist in our country. Without waiting for this, Soviet scientists have 
found a way of obtaining the precious acid from the leaves of makhorka, 
which, however, contains much less than the American tobacco. 

“ Speaking of the results of his last year’s expedition to Central and 
South America, the Academician stated that, contrary to existing beliefs, 
he has established that the huge tracts of South America played a rather 
insignificant part in the genesis of cultivated plants. Some of the most 
important of them, like cotton, corn and many kinds of vegetables, first 
appeared in the comparatively small mountainous part of South America, 
Guatemala and Honduras. Potatoes, on the other hand, were ' born 
in the highlands of Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador at an altitude of 3500- 
4000 metres. An exploration of the latter territory enabled Vavilov to 
obtain IG hitherto unknown varieties of potato, some of which are iin- 
afiected by frost or pests. These varieties of Eciuidor potato are already 
being successfully cultivated on the experimcnital farm of the Institute 
of Plant Industry near I.<eiiingrad.” ^ 

“ To-day’s exp(‘Timentai.ion does not wait for the slow pro<*esses of 
nature to t(;st its work. The Saratov Institute, for instance, has great 
sheds in which it creates its own drought, hot winds, winter conditions. 
Rapid propagation methods have been found for cotton whereby the 
qualities of a new vuricty can be spread over the whole of Central Asia 
within four years. In animal husbandry the methods of artificial impreg- 
nation allow a similarly swift introduction of new strains. 8ci(ini'e 
itself takes on the speed of the Pyatiletka (Five-Year Plan). This is 
the chief characterisation of agricultural science for tlie past three 
years.” 

The progress of science in agriculture in the USSR is thus commented 
on by one of the leading British scientists. “ Elsewliere ”, writes Sir 
Daniel Hall, “ the man of science mmst take up an apologetic attitude at 
the present time with regard to agriculture. For two generations he has 
been entreated to make the land more productive and to reduce costs ; 
but as an American professor of agriculture writes to me : ‘ Ten million 
acres of cotton and some thousands of tobacco have been ploughed 
under. The latest move is the killing of some 5 million pigs weighing 
under iOOO lb. and the slaughter of some 200,000 prospective mother 
sows. If this will bring national prosperity I have wasted my life.’ The 
man of science may be forgiven if he concludes that he is no longer 
^ Moscow Daily News, February 22, 1933. * Ibid. 
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wanted and may retire to his ivory tower, but whatever food for irony 
the world spectacle presents he will not be allowed to enjoy it in detach- 
ment, for if the deluge comes he will be swept down with the rest. . . . 
We have one example before us in the Russian plan. This represents what 
we might call an engineer’s lay-out to obtain maximum efficiency of 
production from the land, given a perfectly clean sheet as to land, labour 
and capital, without any hampering conditions other than those imposed 
by soil and climate. It is the method of industrial exploitation such as 
we see at work in some of the great farms of the United States and of 
tropical countries, raised to a higher power, from thousands to millions 
of acres, by the all-controlling state organisation. Its aim is to secure 
from the soil the food and other raw materials required by the nation 
by the minimum employment of man-power, made effective by the applica- 
tion of science and machinery, thus liberating the greater proportion of 
the labour hitherto so employed for other forms of production which will 
add to the real wealth of the community. It demands for its realisation 
a wealth of directive skill and a technique of national organisation which 
only began to be attempted during the war. It necessitates a social 
revolution which no other country is prepared to carry through.” ^ 

The Fight for Health 

But the research institutes are far from being limited to the sciences 
bearing specially on processes of the production of foodstuffs and other 
commodities. Nearly half a hundred of them come under the direction 
of the People’s Commissars of Health of the seven constituent republics, 
amongst which the RSFSR and the Ukraine take the lead. We have 
space only for brief accounts of a few of these medical institutes. 

The Central Institute of Rontgenology 

The Central Institute of Rontgenology, Radiology and Cancer was 
actually the first scientific research institute to be established under 
Lenin’s administration. Founded in 1918 it celebrated its fifteenth anni- 
versary in 1933. “ During the first years of the institute’s existence, 

which coincided with the civil war and general devastation of the country, 
the scientists working there were the only ones engaged in research work 
in the city whose population fed on 100 grams of rye bread daily. . . . 
This institute is not only a research organisation but an educational one 
too. In the course of the ffiteen years of its existence it has trained 
170 people as specialists on rontgenology. Of these, 26 are now professors 
and 76 have been transferred to other organisations. In addition to this 
about 700 physicians specialised in X-ray treatment.” ^ 

^ Lecture on “ Science and Agriculture ” reported in Nature, London, November 11, 
1933 ; included in volume entitled The Frustration of Science, with preface by Professor 
Soddy (1935), pp. 13-29. 

* Moscow Daily News, May 6, 1933. 
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The Leningrad Institute of the Brain 

Another institute dating from 1818 is the Leningrad Institute of the 
Brain, which was founded by “ the late Academician Bekhterev, whose 
name the institute bears. Organised in the first year of the Revolution, 
the institute at first held a modest place, but gradually it grew and 
developed into a great scientific organisation occupying two many- 
storeyed buildings. . . . The institute has under its control a school of 
3000 pupils, a school for defective children, and a psychiatric hospital. 
By the extensive researches conducted by this institute, confirmed as 
they have been by other work in Western Europe and the United States, 
its members consider that the theory of the existence of inherently higher 
and lower races of mankind has been completely demolished.” ^ 

The Leningrad Institute of Experimental Medicine 

New vistas of human development and longevity have been opened 
up by tlie discoveries of the great Leningrad Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, in connection with which the celebrated Professor Pavlov 
continues his laboratory experiments in conditioned and unconditioned 
reflexes. Six new “ complex clinics ” were to be opened in 1934-1935, 
particularly for the study of metabolism, cancer, the higher nervous 
activities, contagious diseases and the influence of external factors on 
living conditions. The rays discovered to emanate from all living beings, 
now proved to be generated by chemical processes in the organism, are 
believed to play an important role in the formation of malignant tumours. 

The institute takes as its province all biological phenomena in their 
relations to each other and to the conditions of specific social mediums. 

. . . The central section of the institute is the sanatorium clinic, which 
provides for the study of both healthy and sick people. Taking together 
all its various departments, laboratories and clinics, this institute claims 
to have no equal throughout the world.” One of the topics receiving 
special attention in this institute is the biological mechanism of senescence. 


The Moscow Institute of Endocrmology 

This institute, in conjunction with another at Leningrad, maintains 
a continuous series of investigations into the mysterious ductless glands 
and hormones from which so much new light is expected. At the moment 
attention seems to be concentrated upon the possible bearing of recent 
discoveries on the relation of heredity to environment — the opposite ends 
of a pole round which has raged the battle of generations of scientists. 
“ Some said environment was more important in its effect on the indi- 
vidual — others maintained that heredity accounted for everything a man 
did. But never the twain did meet. Now we have the soviet scientists 


^ Moscov' Daily News, June 15, 1933. 
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coming forth with the announcement that they will make environment 
influence heredity — that they will remake a race, not one generation only 
but succeeding generations, by changing the living conditions of this one.’’ 
Referring to the discoveries of Professor Muller, in which new insects 
have been created by the application of the Rontgen ray to the common 
form, Professor Stepan B. Pavlenka, scientific director of the Moscow 
Institute of Endocrinology, declared that “ there is no reason why the 
theory of such a mutation should not be applied to man. It’s the other 
side of eugenics. Heretofore advocates of improving the race always 
took into account the environment under which people lived and said 
‘ Bearing these conditions in mind, you must do the following , 
We don’t bear conditions in mind. We study and change them. And, 
changing conditions, we hope to change the race. . . . Undoubtedly, in 
the not far-distant future, medical science will determine under what 
conditions of life the organs of the body remain young and healthy, 
will discover certain other glandular extracts which rejuvenate, as we 
have done already, and man will live half agaiir as long as he does now. 
. . . Most important of these activities ”, he says, “ is the mass work 
which they are conducting to determine the cause and cure of endemic 
diseases— goitre in some sections of the USSR, and the ‘ iirovsk ’ (dis- 
figuring) illness long peculiar to certain Far-h]astern regions. . . . Since 
1930, when the Moscow Institute sent expeditions to study and treat this 
disease, it has considerably decreased. ... In Moscow, the seat of this 
nation-wide activity of endocrinologists, the institute conducts scientific 
research work in laboratories well equipped with instruments, and manned 
by competent physicians and technicians. There are 87 of them ; and in 
addition a corps of young medicos who aspire to become professors of 
endocrinology, and of older men who got their training before endo- 
crinology became part of medicine, and liave now come for six months 
or a 3 ^ear for graduate work in the field.” 


The Caw})aign against Rheumatism 

One of the specific problems with which the Commissariats of Health 
had to grapple in the USSR was the enormous prevalence of rheumatism, 
to which is attributable no less than 18 per cent of all the disablement 
from ill-health. For this subject no special institute seems to have been 
established. But a large proportion of all the institutes, chiefly biological 
and medical, have been called upon to contribute to the investigations 
organised by the All-Union Committee for the Fight against Rheumatism, 
under a medical professor, Maxim Petrovich Konchalovsky of the First 
Clinical Hospital of Moscow. The campaign took two main forms, one 
of which has been wide popular propaganda among the workers in all 
industries as to how to avoid conditions favourable to rheumatism. 
“ Before this campaign could be started it was necessary to determine the 
exact nature of rheumatism, and to find out what made it so prevalent 
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in certain trades. It was Professor Speranski who simplified the first of 
these tasks by showing that the primary result of the toxin of rheumatism 
is to falter and harm the nerves, while the secondary result is that the « 
injured nerves often but not always impair the sufferer’s ability for motion. 

It was found that 18 per cent of all disease is due to rheumatism, a 
fact which had not been previously known, since in 40 per cent of all cases 
rheumatism attacks some internal organism such as the heart. 

“ Having gained an understanding of the nature of the malady with 
which they had to deal, the committee set about studying the conditions 
under which it arises, a research in which the Professor Danishevski 
played an important part. It was discovered that three times as many 
persons had rheumatism in the country as in the city, and that the illness 
was most common among farm workers, transport men and miners. 

“ Further study disclosed that a job at which the worker became 
heated and then cooled off quickly was particularly dangerous, as was 
any employment whicdi steadily overloaded particular parts of the body 
with work. Absence of e’ertain foods in the diet was a contributing factor, 
while repeated blows on the same place often causes the disease when it 
would not otherwise arise. 

“ Although the main emphasis in tliis country is being directed towards 
the prevention of rheumatism, the Committee is not neglecting those 
already suffering from thti disease. For the successful treatment of 
patients, Professor Konchalovsky favours a combination of various 
methods of cure, rather than implicit reliance on a singh' remedy. J'or 
instance, although he has found mud baths of little value in the handling 
of acute rheumatism, he believes them to be the best treatment of the 
(dironic ailment. Fortunately, th(i USSR is richly supplied with mud 
baths, the finest being at Odessa, Saki, Kharkov and Astraklian.*’ It is 
not claimed that the jnoblem of rheumatism is yet completely solved. 
It calls for further cumbinations of effort. “ The attack against rheu- 
matism can only be won by raising the standard of living of the masses.” 

Hence equal emphasis is now placed on popular education. “ A 
campaign for mass education on this line is being carried on by the imaiical 
authorities, and the government, trade union and industrial officials arc 
giving it invalualile support. Meetings are being held, literature distri- 
buted, and speakers sent throughout the USSR. Professor Konchalovsky 
has himself addressed many groups of transport workers on this subject. 

“ A campaign of this thoroughness is possible only in a socialist country 
where the health of every worker is a matter of importance to the govern- 
ment. Because of it, more emphasis is being put on proper clothing in 
occupations which are particularly subject to rheumatism. For instance, 
workers loading freight cars are being made aware of the danger of be- 
coming chilled on their way from the shed to the cars. Miners are learning 
that warm dry clothing is essential if they arc to continue to work efli- 
cicntly in cold damp mines. Draughts which formerly claimed a high 
toll of rheumatics in factories are now being eliminated. More varied 
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diets are being served in the restaurants catering to the railroad and 
mine workers. Jobs which involve frequent knocks on the same part of 
^ the worker’s body are being abolished, or the length of the shift is reduced.” 

The Central Aero Hydro-Dynamic Institute 

In another branch of work, the requirements of aviation, civil and 
military, led, as early as 1918, to the establishment of what is reported 
to be the most comprehensively designed and the most completely equipped 
scientific research institute of its kind in the world. Indeed, so elaborate 
was the lay-out, and so rapid has been its development, that no fewer 
than four independent institutes have been, during the past sixteen years, 
separated off and set up by themselves to pursue specialist lines of investi- 
gation that the emerging problems have called for.^ 

The Central Aero Hydro-Dynamic Institute (ZAGI), located at Moscow, 
and ten times as extensive as when it started, now confines itself to the 
designing, constructing and testing of every kind of flying machine, from 
the smallest “ moth ” single-seater aeroplane up to the most gigantic 
semi-rigid dirigible. The basic equipment of the experimental depart- 
ment, which is reported to have no equal in the world, are the aero- 
dynamic and hydro-dynamic tubes of great length and magnitude. In 
these elaborate experimental wind-tunnels ajid canals have been con- 
structed, in which can be tested, under the diverse conditions of wind 
and weather, every design, every component and every kind of material. 
Equally elaborate aic the devices and equipment for testing and experi- 
menting with the machines in flight. The accurately recorded reports of 
the experiments in all the departments of the institute render its series 
of scientific monographs entitled Tlie Works of ZAGI one of the most 
valuable cantributions to the science, studied, we arc told, in the scientific 
institutions concerned with aviation all over the world. 

The Exploring Expeditions 

Another feature of the research work is the great number of exploring 
expeditions that are sent out every summer, either by single institutes 
or by temporary combinations of institutes, to investigate the geology 
and mineralogy, the flora and fauna, the characteristic or novel diseases 
and generally the resources and opportunities of the little-known parts 
of the USSK. Similar expeditions excavate the mounds or graves or 
other structural remains of past civilisations throughout the great plain, 
or study the languages, customs and tribal organisation of the hundred 
or more racial groups in the USSR, among which are found the remnants 

^ These are the institutes dealing respectively with wind-driven engines and with 
hydraulics ; together with the Central Institute of Aviation Motors and the All-Union 
Institute of Aviation Materials. See for ZAGI and its offspring the article entitled “ The 
Central Aero Hydro- Dynamic Institute ”, by Professor A. I. Nekrasov, its Assistant 
Director, in Soviti Culture Bciiew, No. 2 of 1934. 
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of tribes in almost every stage of primitive savagery and barbarism* 
More than two hundred separate parties carrying out these archaeological 
and anthropological investigations are organised by the Academy of 
Sciences every year. Meanwhile, a larger sum is spent annually in the 
USSR on an ever more intensive and more nearly complete geological 
survey of the whole area, than by all the other governments of Europe 
and Asia put together. “ During the last five years the number of geo- 
logical field parties has steadily grown. In 1927-1928 there were 628 
parties ; in 1928-1929, 988 ; and in 1932 the number of parties grew to 
2500. In other words, during the elapsed period the number of field 
parties increased five times ; and in the last two years most of the parties 
were engaged in surveying operations, lithological, geological and topo- 
graphical.” 1 

The Unevenness in the Devotion to Science 

It is, we think, clear that the Soviet Government, inspired and guided 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party, has, during the past 
decade, manifested a greater devotion to science than any other govern- 
ment in the world. Not only does it spend more on the teaching of 
science and on the promotion of scientific research, but it habitually 
defers more, in its policy and practice, to the lessons of science. In 
this sense it is the most j)ositivi8t ” administration that the world has 
seen ! 

If, however, we examine with greater particularity the attention paid 
to science by the Soviet Government, we note an unevenness, even after 
more than a decade of work, as between the different branches of man’s 
study of the universe. There is, in the USSR to-day, much more teaching 
and study devoted to the parts of the universe dealt with by mathematics 
and mechanics, physics and chemistry, biology and radiology — and vastly 
more research after new knowledge — ^than to social institutions, on the 
one hand, and the behaviour of individuals on the other. Yet social 
institutions and human behaviour constitute important parts of the 
universe in which we live. They exhibit phenomena distinct from those 
presented to us by the other parts of the universe that the several scientists 
take as their special fields. It is true that what can be learned from 
observation of social institutions (sociology) or from that of human 
behaviour (ethics) is not so much in popular demand as what can be 
learned from physical or biological science ; and cannot so readily be 
converted into technologies comparable with those of mechanical and 
electrical constructions, mining and metallurgy, or agriculture and stock- 
breeding. Yet, just because sociology and ethics are still only on the 
threshold of becoming positive sciences of the same order of validity as 
chemistry and biology, there is, we suggest, even more new knowledge to 
be expected from unprejudiced objective study of the phenomena here 

^ “ Studying the Soil of the USSR ”, by Academician I. Gubkin, in Scientific Construc- 
tion in the USSRy VOKS, vol. v., 1933. 
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concerned, than from further investigation of those parts of the universe 
to which so much attention has been already paid. 

We are struck by the fact that among all the thousand and more 
institutes of scientific research now at work under the intellectual super- 
vision of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, there seems to be none ^ 
taking as its sphere the structure and function of the contemporary 
administrative organs themselves, from the smallest selosoviet up to the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets ; from the humblest industrial artel up 
to the Commissariat of Heavy Industries ; from the village cooperative 
store up to Centrosoyus ; from the least important kolkhos up to the 
most important sovkhos or the Grain Trust ; from the little social circle 
in the factory club up to such giants of voluntary association as Osoavia- 
khim and Mopr. If these innumerable and infinitely varied social 
organisations, each of them having attributes of its own, were biological 
organisms, belonging to difierent species and genera, the scientific 
botanists and zoologists would be swarming to scrutinise, and to register 
with the utmost particularity, the minutest differences in the form and 
the method of working that each of them displays ; the actual course of 
development of each kind, and the particular relations that it has to all 
the other kinds. There is probably as much new knowledge to be ac- 
quired— -to cite only one example — hy such a precise and detailed descrip- 
tion of the organisation and working of all the thousand city soviets of 
the USSR, in comparison with similar precise descriptions of the congresses 
of soviets of the rayons and oblasts, as there has been in the botanists’ 
precise descriptions of c. thousand varieties of wheat, or the aviation 
engineers’ comparative tests of scores of different types of flying machine. 

The duty of scientific study is as great in respect of one part of the 
universe as in respect of others. The scientific method of observation 
and experiment, hypothesis and verification, is the same for all parts of 
the universe. It is true that the tools that the scientist employs in the 
fields of sociology and ethics differ from those that he employs in the 
field of chemistry or in that of biology. It may be that the investigations 
present greater difficulties. But the scientific investigator in the fields 
of sociology or ethics is not without instruments of discovery appropriate 
to this own enquiries, which are as effective as the microscope and the 
galvanometer. 

We do not suggest that the Soviet Union has made no discoveries in 
the sphere of sociology. On the contrary, it has to its credit two new 
inventions in social institutions of fundamental importance, which we 

' Wo do not overlook the various institutes in tlio Department of Soeial Sciences of 
the Academy of Sciences, which we have already mentioned. But these seem to confine 
themselves to language and literature on tlie one hand, and on the other to social institu- 
tions of past civilisations or remote primitive tribes. Nor can we ignore the seven institutes 
of the Communist Academy, which wo have enumerated, and to which we shall recur. 
But none of those appears to be undertaking a systnmatic objective descriptive analysis 
of all the attribute's of contemporary social institutions, such as the biologist makes of all 
the different species of plants and animals, or as the chemist makes of every substance 
submitted to him. 
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have described in previous chapters,^ and which are destined, we beUeve, 
to be accepted by other countries and remodelled according to their 
peculiar circumstances. We count, as one of these, the entirely novel 
social structure of the USSR, with its universal popular participafeten as 
citizens, producers and consumers, that we have described as “ multiform 
democracy ” guided by a Vocation of Leadership, operating a govern- 
mental apparatus that transcends the old categories of legislature and 
executive, or politics and economics, by the more comprehensive one of 
social administration. The other discovery is the equally original con- 
ception of entirely dispensing with the capitalist entrepreneur a,nd his 
profit-making motive, in the engagement of wage-labour ; and of plamiing 
all production deliberately for community consumption. To these new 
departures in politics and economics we shall recur in the following 
chapters.*'* But it must be remembered that both these outstanding 
sociological inventions whicli the Soviet Government has to its credit 
were not the product of merely practical administrators or untutored 
revolutionaries. They t^merged in action only as the indirect outcome of 
the lifelong studies of three of the most laborious as well as ihe most 
imaginative sociologists of the past hundred years. Can wc name any 
economist or political scientist who scrutinised and investigated, longer 
and more continuously, past and present social institutions themselves, 
than Karl Marx on the OMe hand, and Lenin on the other '( Is there any 
industrial administrator in any country who is known to hav(i (‘xamined 
more minutely, and pondered over more deeply, the ])rosp(H‘tive efT(»cts 
of contemporary capitalism than Friedrich Engeis ? Think of tlu^ decades 
spent by Marx in the library of the British Museum, studying (n’ery scrap 
of documentary evidence whilst producing his voluminous descriptions 
and generalisations on western industrialism. As for Lenin, he may be 
said to have spent his whole life, from youth to the age of foity-six, 
whether exiled in Siberia, or sitting, day after day, from the time of oj)en- 
ing to the hour of closing, in the public libraries of Geneva and Zurich, 
Paris and London, in a sustained study from documents and observation, 
of the structure and working of all contemporary social institutions, 
whether the autocracies of eastern and central P]iiro]:)e or i-he parlia- 
mentary democracies of Britain, France and Switzerland ; wlcither the 
mir and the artel of the Eurasian coi^tinent, or the trade unions, the 
cooperatives and the political labour parties of the w(‘stern world ; or of 
factory and commercial administration, whether under ninetcMjnth-century 
capitalism or twentieth-century imperialism. It was exactly because 
Lenin was a scientist and not a mere politician or administrator, iind had 
spent laborious years in observing or studying, not people’s opinions, 
but the facts themselves, as to the nature and dev/elopment of the mir 
and the artel, the trade union and the cooperative society, the working 
of parliamentary machinery and the strength and weakness of political 

^ Gliapters I. to VI. in Part I., and Chapter VITI. in Part II. 

“ Chapter XII. in Part II., “ The Good Life ”, and Epilogue, “ A New Civilisation ? ” 
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parties, that, when the moment for action came, he was able to suggest 
and elaborate the entirely novel social institutions which are achieving 
such a considerable measure of success in the USSR. Continuance of like 
inventiveness in meeting new emergencies cannot, without prolonged 
scientific study analogous to that of Marx, Engels and Lenin, be counted 
on. Thus, the scientific research institute, as the practical method of 
organising and multiplying such study, has its uses in sociology no less 
than in physics or biology. 

Hence it is to be regretted that more has not yet been done in the 
USSR, in the way of precise objective comparative descriptions, as devoid 
of prepossessions as those of the biologist within his own sphere, of the 
structure and working of particular social institutions, wdthiii the USSR, 
and without.^ The vast increase of definite knowledge about what 
certainly constitutes, in the consciousness of each individual, an important 
part of his universe, would anyhow enlarge his culture But it would 
do more than this. There is, as yet, in any country in the world, only the 
beginnings of a science of sociology, but it has akeady taught something 
of value to the practical man. It would, we arc convinced, teach the 
world much more, if the USSR, in conjunction with other civilised 
countries, would give to this nascent science as much attention as has 
been given to mechanics and physics, chemistry and biology. 


The Science of Human Behaviour 

It is less easy to make a persuasive case in favour of a scientific study 
of human behaviour. Ethics, as such a science would be called, has 
hitherto been largely dominated by an imperfect psychology (which may 
be improved when the biologists know more about the processes of 
human consciousness) ; as well as by unscientific importations from 
metaphysics and theology. But an exact descriptive study of actual 
behaviour by men and women under particular circumstances, including 

^ We hold the systematic collection of data to be as indispensable to sociology as it 
has proved to be in biology. But, of course, the collection of data is not enough. 

“ Data of one kind or another ”, it has been said, “ are not so difl&cult to obtain; but 
generalisation is anotlier matter. The social scientist may resent the premature generalisa- 
tions of his predecessors. He will himself not get very far unless he himself tentatively 
generalises ; unless, in a word, he has ideas as well as data. Essays and investigations 
may be piled mountain-high ; they will never by themselves constitute a science or a 
philosophy of economics, psychology or society. The two processes — the making of 
hypotheses and the gathering of data — must go on together, reacting upon each other. 
For in the social sciences, as elsewhere, the generalisation is at once a test of, and a stimulus 
to, minute and realistic research. The generalisations will not endure ; why should they ? 
They have not endured in mathematics, physics and chemistry. But, then, neither have 
the data. Science, social or other, is a structure ; a series of judgments, revised without 
ceasing, goes to make up the incontestable progress of science. We must believe in this 
progress, but we must never accord more than a limited amount of confidence to the 
forms in which it is successively vested ” {Pasteur : the History of a Mind, by E. Duclaux 
(English translation, 1900), p. Ill, quoted by Abraham Flexner in his Universities, 
American, English, Oerman (1930), pp. 12-13 ; and also in A Study of History, by Arnold 
J. Toynbee (1934), vol. i. p. 50). 
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the effect upon them of different stimuli, whether in encouragement or in 
repression, would probably throw light on certain problems that confront 
teachers and statesmen in the USSR and elsewhere. What, for instance, 
is the effect upon productive ejfificiency of the emotion of fear ? What is , 
found to be the reaction, to the fear of criminal prosecution, in {a) the 
manual-working factory operative or miner ; (b) the foreman or assistant 
manager ; and (c) the director of the whole plant ? How is initiative 
affected, and willingness to try experiments, by apprehension that lack 
of success in departure from routine may lead to reprimand or dismissal 1 
What is the effect of “ terrorist ” measures, taken in order to deter 
counter-revolutionaries, upon members of the intelligentsia who, though 
not communist in opinion, are yet loyally serving the community in 
which they live ? 

Why is it that the intermediate grades in the USSR, between the 
manual workers on the one hand and the commissars and directors on 
the other, arc, as we have already mentioned,’ deemed to be, on the 
whole, less zealous in performance of duty, less intellectually alert and 
less loy^illy devoted to the service of the public, than their associates in 
the other two grades ? What sort of stimulus could be devised to induce 
in them something like the effect of introducing piece-work rates in 
mechanical production ? 

What is the effect, upon the mentality of particular categories of 
men and women, of any sudden change in policy which upsets their 
“ established expectations ” ? It was doubtless convenient to reverse 
drastically the “ New Economic Policy ”, or the conditions of membership 
of the kolkhosi, when the previous arrangements had proved undesirable. 
But what was the social loss incurred when people found that conduct in 
which they had been encouraged was suddenly made a penal offence ? 
How could the discouragement of initiative and industry, consequent on 
this infringement of established expectation, have been avoided ? 

We add another instance of the need for a more systematic and com - 
plete application of communist science in the field of human behaviour. 
Is the communist use of the emotion of hatred staentifically justified by 
its effects ; or even correct “ Marxism ” ? The Great War of 1014—1918, 
which has upset so much of European civilisation, was accompanied in 
nearly all countries by serious explosions of hatred against the peoples, 
as well as the governments, of the enemy nations ; not by any means 
least in Great Britain and the United States. It is for science to investi- 
gate the causes and consequences of such seemingly irrational emotions, 
just as much as the causes and consequences of outbreaks of plague and 
cholera. What are the causes and consequences of anti-semitism, now 
in one country, and now in another ? Why is it that, in the USSR, as in 
other countries, the Communist Party is distinguished from all other 
controversialists by the peculiar virulence of the hatred that it con- 
centrates on the bourgeoisie, leading to hatred of the various religious 
1 See Chapter IX. “ In Place of Profit ”, in Part II.. pp. 669-662. 
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denominations, hatred of the other parties created by different factions 
among the wage-earners, hatred even of those in its own ranks who are 
thought to be “ deviating ” either to the left or to the right of the general 
line formulated in the Party decisions of the moment. Is there any truth 
in the old adage that “ Anger is a bad counsellor ”, and may not the 
adage apply also to hatred, because of the specifically blinding effect of 
the one and the other ? Under the influence of the emotion of hate, as 
of anger, mankind often fails to see the right road, and even falls into 
the ditch. Moreover, hatred of our opponents or enemies seems incon- 
sistent with the very basis of Marxism. The opponents of communist 
proposals arc, equally with those proposals, the outcome of the evolu- 
tionary process, as explained by dialectical materialism. It is not owing 
to “ original sin ” that the enemies of communism persist in counter- 
revolutionary activities, but because they have been “ made that way ” 
by the circumstances of their lives. Communists may be entirely justified 
in suppressing those who take another view than theirs, but does this 
afford any justification for hating tliem ? Is tllere any validity in the 
observation that hatred misleads the haters themselves into inconsisten- 
cies of action ? We might discover that hatred produces just as surely 
“ contradictions ” in communist policy as competitive acquisitiveness 
does in capitalism. The scientific investigator might learn much from 
the policy of Soviet Communism with regard to the treatment of 
criminals. In dealing with ordinary crime ”, such as theft or embezzle- 
ment, assault or public disorder, soviet justice regards the offender as 
succumbing to a momentary lapse, which may become a criminal habit 
unless his circumstances are changed. The aim is to “ re-educate ” the 
sufferer from his liability to such lapses, by giving him the experience of 
an ordered life of production ; so that he may become persuaded that 
such a life of social virtue actually “ pays better ” than one of crime ! 
In this wise and humane treatment of “ ordinary ” criminals, soviet 
communism may claim to lead the world. It might be discovered that 
under the emotion of hatred, the soviet treatment of the political offender 
has often been fundamentally different from that dealt out to the thief 
or the drunkard. Is then^ any truth in the assertions that in some of the 
Ogpu’s concentration camps, and even in some of its closed places of 
detention for “ political ” offenders — after discounting the exaggerations 
which disfigure and discredit nearly all the “ revelations ” on this point 
which have been published abroad — there has prevailed not only very 
unscientific insanitation and overcrowding, with an unnecessary amount 
of disease and mortality, but also bad cases of deliberate cruelty and tor- 
ture, possibly only by subordinate officials, equal to the worst that is 
alleged against the fascist dictatorships ? Yet these “ political offenders ” 
are just as much the result of their past circumstances as the thieves and 
drunkards, and the brutal assailants of women, who, except in regular 
epidemics of crime, are so much more humanely and so much more wisely 
treated in the USSR. The so-called ‘‘ political offenders ” also need to 
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be convinced that what they rebel against is, if they would only try it, 
wiser and better and more successful than their own mistaken policy. 
They may need segregation during the process of conversion ; and if 
persuasion ultimately fails, and they continue liable to incessant out- 
breaks of criminal violence (such as political assassination) they may 
(like incurable lunatics) require permanent but kindly seclusion from the 
world. If it should be found that our ill-treatment of criminals springs 
from liatred, it might be disc.overed that we do not mend matters by 
hating these ofEendcrs ; we only harm our own natures by causing or 
allowing our opponents to suffer cruelty or ill-treatment. 

Yet another 2 )T‘oblem in human behaviour. What is the effect, alike 
on “ the leader ” and on the mass of the people, of the extreme adulation 
now given in one country or another to the chosen head of the community 
for the time being ? Is this adulation of one citizen among many thousands 
of devoted workers consistent with their relative merits, or in harmony 
with the spirit of eqiialitarian comradeship ? It is easy to understand 
the practical utility, foi a politically illiterate community, of what the 
hunter knows as the leader of the h(‘rd. But with the advance in political 
culture the drawbacks to such a form of national leadership demand 
attention. How far is the exaggeration and repetition, wliicli seem to be 
inherent in this national liabit, detrimental to veracity in the adulator, 
and to his own resistance /)f the temptation to hypocrisy ? What other 
evils are suggested by tlie contemporary experience of leadership in 
Italy and the German Reich ? What lesson can be learnt from the less 
intelligent but more conventional adulation of royal j)ersonages in Great 
Britain ? Will it always be necessary to create sucii a “ head of the com- 
munity rather than give impersonal prominence to the highest council 
of administrators ? 

All these problems of human behaviour are of pressing importance 
in the USSR, as in other countries. They supply valid reasons for the 
establishment of one or more scientific research institutes — free from tln^o- 
logical or metaphysical prepossessions ; and using, as scientists must, not 
exclusively the current “ first approximation ” to a theory, or indeed 
any one hypothesis, but tentatively all imaginable hypotheses for suc- 
C5cssive classifications of facts into generalisations capable of verification 
by further comparative study of the facts. It is in this way, as is indicated 
by the history of the physical and biological sciences, that thci world is 
most likely to acquire new knowledge of those relatively obscure parts 
of the universe that to-day await illumination by the progress of those 
inchoate sciences termed sociology and ethics. 

The Disease of Orthodoxy 

We have given our analysis of the principles and practice of the 
Soviet Government in the (;ustomary phraseology of English speech. 
We have preferred to avoid the special terms invented by Hegel on the 
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one hand, and by Marx and Engels on the Other, in which “ dialectical 
materialism ” is usually explained. We have adopted this course as the 
one most likely to convey to the British and the Americans the meaning 
that we wish to express. But we expect to find our action in this respect 
objected to by some of those who claim to be Marxians. Many of these 
persons seem actually to resent any attempt to explain the Marxian 
dogmas otherwise than by repeating a Marxian phraseology, which does 
not, to English readers, bear its meaning upon its face. It is a common- 
place of human experience that the easiest way to provoke violent contra- 
diction is to paraphrase a creed in words to which its votaries are un- 
accustomed. 

We think that this insistence upon peculiar phraseology is a minor 
symptom of what we venture to call the disease of orthodoxy, from which 
public discussion in the USSR will doubtless in due time recover. There 
is, at present, too frequently an attempt to deal with problems, not by 
scientific investigation of the facts, but by the application of phrases 
culled from the writings of Marx and Engels, and now also from those of 
Lenin and Stalin. Any conclusion in other terms is often, not demon- 
strated to be scientifically incorrect, but summarily denounced as being 
either a left deviation ” or a “ right deviation ” ; that is to say, as 
unorthodox.^ 

Such a worship of orthodoxy is, of coursoi, contrary to the methods 
of science, on which the actual practice of the Soviet Union is generally 
based. The particular expressions that Marx used nearly a hundred years 
ago are important to his biographer, and also to the historian of thought 
and doctrine. They arc also indispensable to the student of to-day as 
constituting not only a valuable “ first approximation to a theory of the 

^ Is this disease of orthodoxy in the ranks of the Communist Party a “ hang-over ” 
from the Orthodox Church ? Wo are told by the British historian of the Eastern Church 
that Athanasius was the “ founder of orthodoxy “ It is a term ”, so Dr. Stanley writes, 

” which implies, to a certain extent, narrowness, fixedness, perhaps even hardness of 
intellect, and doadiicss of feeling ; at times, rancorous animosity. In these respects its 
great founder cannot he said to lie altogether free from the reproach cast on his followers 
in the same line. His elaborate expositions of doctrine sufficiently exemplify the minute- 
ness of argument which perhaps may have been the cause of his being regarded as a special 
pleader or jurisconsult. His invectives against the Arians prove how far oven a heroic 
soul can be betrayed by party spirit and the violence of the times. Amongst his favourite 
epithets for tliom are : ‘ devdls, antichrists, maniacs, Jews, polytheists, atheists, dogs, 
wolves, lions, hares, chameleons, hydras, eels, cuttlefish, gnats, beetles, leeches ’. There 
may bo cases wliere 8uc;h language is justifiable, but, as a general rule, and with all respect 
for him who uses it, this style of controversy can l)o mentioned as a warning only, not as 
an example ” (Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D. (1802). pp. 240-247). 

We seem to hear an echo of the epithets that Athanasius hurled at the Arians, when 
the communists describe opponents in their own country as bloodsuckers, vampires, leeches, 
wreckers, traitors, double-dealers, petty bourgeois, rogues, adventurers, fakirs ; and the 
socialist or labour leaders of other countries as social fascists, dissemblers, capitalist 
hirelings, flunkies of big business, boot-lickcrs, place-hunters and sneaking snobs. “ There 
may be cases ”, as Dr. Stanley urbanely observes, ” where such language is justified ”, 
but (especially when negotiating a united front with those same leaders) the comment 
thc^t he adds may bo apt, “ this style of controversy can be mentioned as a warning only, 
not os an example ”, 
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dynamics of social institutions but also a remarkable collection of 
hypotheses in economics and political science, by the light of which, among 
others, the facts of the present day may usefully be approached and 
systematised. But the scientists of each generation are bound by their 
training to investigate the contemporary facts for themselves, using the 
generalisations of all previous writers, even the greatest of them, not as 
dogmas to he accepted in the words of the master, hut only as hypotheses, 
which were suggested by the facts of the time, but which have to be 
tested by repeated comparison with current facts, seeing that it is only 
from such a process of verification that scientifically valid conclusions 
can be drawn. This view we imagine to be good dialectical materialism ; 
or, as the Briton or American woald say, good science. It is, as we have 
seen, of the very essence of dialectical materialism to recognise that all 
things are perpetually in motion, changing even as we investigate them. 
This condition of ceaseless change is specially marked in those parts of 
the universe which are dealt with by that scientific study of social institu- 
tions which is termed sociology, and by that scientific study of human 
behaviour to which we still apply the ancient term ctliics. These parts 
of the universe are quite exceptionally changeable. The subject-matters 
of the studies called mechanics and physics, chemistry and biology, 
altaough we believe them to be always in motion, arc not affected by 
what we think about them, nor by how we experiment with fragments 
of them. But in the domains of sociology and ethics, the very universe 
itself that we have under investigation is changed by our thinking about 
it, and by what we do to it. Not only their relations one to another, 
but the social institutions themselves, and the actual conduct of individual 
men and women, are apt to be altered by any publication of tlie know- 
ledge that we acquire about them ; and they may be completely trans- 
formed by the judgments that we form upon them. The world of social 
institutions and human conduct to-day is plainly very different — 
economically, socially and politically — ^from what it was when Marx and 
Engels wrote. Our knowledge in every branch of science has, since then, 
enormously increased in amount, and markedly changed in substance. 
It cannot therefore be taken for granted that the generalisations and 
conclusions arrived at in 1845 are exactly true in 1935 ; or that any 
phraseology used at the former date even appropriately expresses the 
knowledge of a century later. As hypothesis in the process of investiga- 
tion, a phrase or a slogan may be invaluable, even after it has been 
discarded as no longer expressing the contemporary facts. Used as 
dogma from which it is impermissible to depart, it arrests intellectual 
progress. 

We may cite, as an example, the case of “ Darwinism in biology. 
Charles Darwin is honoured by British and American biologists as a 
revolutionary discoverer in their science. But none of them quotes to-day, 
as authoritative, any particular sentence from his voluminous writings ; 
still less do the biologists of to-day argue about what he may have meant 
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by his phrases. No one insists upon maintaining ‘‘ Darwinian biology 
Indeed, any student who uses the phrase “ Darwinian biology ’’ to-day 
is understood to imply theories which have since been emended or super- 
seded by new knowledge. It is taken for granted that biology, like every 
other science, has grown since Darwin’s day. It has changed even as the 
result of Darwin’s own work, which, after three-quarters of a century, 
continues to cause Darwin’s own conclusions to be still further modified.^ 
It is, in fact, the destiny of the genuine science of each generation, by 
the subsequent increase in human knowledge that it causes, to render 
its own conclusions partly obsolete. Is it suggested that “ Marxian 
economics ” can be, in this respect, an exception to all other science ? 
Those who erec-t the writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin into a sort of 
“ Holy Writ ”, not to be questioned, corrected or extended by any 
advance in the science of sociology, would do well to remember that they 
are thereby denying the validity of the very process of dialectical 
materialism ; and reverting, indeed, to the doctrinal rigidity of the 
Orthodox Church. It was, we imagine, in this sense that Marx was 
moved to declare, in his later years, that he wa?j “ not a Marxist ! ” 

Needless to say, the Communist Party is as fully aware of the evil 
cfEects of the disease of orthodoxy as of its prevalence in the ranks of 
the Party. In 1932, for instance, A. I. Stetsky, one of the secretaries 
of the Party and a member of the Central Committee, made a firm stand 
against the glaring manifestation of the disease in the phraseology em- 
ployed by communist writings in t)ic USSR. Ho ob)ected to the “ mere 
process of attaching dialectic or Marxist-Leninist labels to one or other 
sphere of knowledge He pointed out that not so very long ago, at 
a gathering of Moscow surgeons, brave comrade Papovian read a paper 
on ‘ Marxism and Surgery ’. It was a paper which cont-ained neither 
Marxism nor Surgery.” A journalist, a theoretician on technology, had 
written an article “ The Dialec.tics of an Internal Combustion Motor ”. 
Stetsky added that a soci()ty of Marxist technicians had heard addresses 
on “ The Dialectics of a Synchronising Machine ”, and “ The Dialectics 
of Graded Steel ”. He said that the journal The Soviet Herald of Venereo- 
logy and Dermatology ” aims at considering all problems that it discusses 
from the point of view of dialectical materialism ” — a staggeringly wide 
sweep indeed ! A number of other special journals, such as The Journal 
of Epidemiology and Micro-Biology^ declare that they have similar aims. 
The J ournalfor Marxist-Leninist Natural Science has the following slogans : 
“We stand for Party in mathematics ” ; “We stand for the purity of 
the Marxist-Leninist theory in surgery ”. In The Journal of the Scientific 
Research Institute of Machine-building and Metal Working Comrade S. I. 

1 Similarl}^ the “ Newtonian laws ” of motion or of gravity, which remained unques- 
tioned for centuries, are now seen to be only “ first approximations ”, to which Einstein 
has added refinements of supreme importance. 

^ In the article entitled “ Simplification and the Simplifiers ” in Pravday June 5, 1932. 
This is referred to, not quite correctly, in Russia's Iron Age^ by W. H. Chamberlin (1935), 
p. 296. 
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Gurkiz writes, quite unabashed, an article On the Marxist-Leninist 
Theory in Farriery ”, where he says ; “ It must be borne in mind that 
not a single process in our conditions must be carried out without suffi- 
cient Marxist-Leninist foundation, just as no machine must be put down, 
and, still more, imported from abroad The author complains that 
“ things are specially bad in this respect in the field of smith- stamping 
work. Here people work, not only without a Marxist-Leninist basis, 
but without even any logical, let alone scientific, consideration of the 
process.” “ What a pity ”, remarks Stetsky, “ that the author had not 
thought fit to inform Comrade Ordjonikidze [People’s Commissar of 
Heavy Industry] a little earlier of his staggering discovery.” During the 
Five-Year Plan (which has been firmly fixed on a Marxian basis) people 
have managed to work at the bLast furnaces, the Marten furnaces and in 
blacksmiths’ shops in ignorance of “ the Marxist-Leninist basis of the 
technological process ‘'It only remains for us ”, adds Stetsky, “ to 
desire tha.t the author should give a basis at least for farriery ! ” But 
Stetsky adduced an eveti more remarkable example of what he deplored. 
“ Here, for instance, are the writings of a certain theoretician under the 
promising heading : Materialist Dialectics and the Fishing Industry. Here 
is a dialectic characteristic of the fishing industry in the district : “ It 
is now in the })rimary stage of its ‘ becoming its birth. It has only 
just appeared.” Or, for »instance, the following dialectic gem: “Yet 
the sw'arm of fish in any ocean is idtimately noi so much a dynamic 
object as a dynamic process in motion (to use philosophical language) in 
all its categories. It is in this that the dialectical clarity of the fishing 
industry is to be found.” ^ 

“ Is it not ”, Stetsky asks, “ the greatest crime . . . to make attempts 
to ‘ re-equip ’ any field of knowledge by using a f(*.w quotations, and one 
or tw^o statements as to ‘ the unity of contradictions ’ [or] ‘ tht". transforma- 
tion of quantity into quality ’ ? Is it not raochery of dialectics to attempt 
to make it into a kind of master-key, the presence of whicdi (in the form 
of one or two generalisations) enables one to open all secret jdac-es, all 
doors of any department of knowledge ? No, materialist dialectics is 
never a magic formula, whicli, if one had learnt it off by heart, gives one, 
without any further labour and trouble, the key to all the secrets of 
Nature, to the mastery of all special knowledge — from surgery to boot- 
making ! . . . Nothing is as opposed to real, and not merely verbal 
Marxian dialectics as attempts of this kind. For it is one of the funda- 
mental laws of this dialectic that there is no abstract truth ; truth is 
always concrete. . . . Marx, Engels, Lenin, have . . , constantly em- 
phasised the fact that dialectics is ‘ the correct reflection of the external 
development of the universe ’ ; that building any science on the basis of 
dialectics means studijing persistently and. in detail, the relevant cycle of 
pheno7riena of its development.” “ It is useful ”, Stetsky adds, “ to 
quote the following characteristics of our teaching from Lenin : ‘ We do 

^ “ The Socialist Reconstruction of the Fisheries ”, by D. V. Nov, July 5, 1931. 
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not by any means regard Marx’s theory as something complete and not 
to be touched ; we are, on the contrary, convinced that he has only put 
down the corner-stones of that science which socialists must further in 
all directions if they do not wish to lag behind life. We think that, 
for Russian socialists in particular, independent work on Marx’s theory 
is necessary ; for that theory gives merely a general directing statement, 
which is applied, in particular, differently in England and in France, 
differently in France and in Germany ; differently in Germany and in 
Russia ’ ” (Lenin’s Works, Russian edition, vol. ii. p. 492). 

In support of his complaint, Stetsky also quotes a declaration of 
Friedrich Engels ; “We shall all agree that in any field of science it 
doesnH matter whether it is the natural sciences or history — one must start 
with the given facts ; that is to say, in natural science, we must start 
with various objective forms of the movement of matter. . . . In theoreti- 
cal natural science it is impossible to build up correlations and bring 
them into facts. They must be extrewted from the latter, and when once 
they have beenfound> they must be proved in so far as possible by experiment . ^ 

The liistorian of the Soviet Union between 1*917 and 1935 will become 
aware of many instances in which the disease of orthodoxy has gravely 
affected the course of administration. Naturally, it has been among the 
lesser lights of the Party that the disease has been most prevalent ; Lenin 
himself, arch -controversialist though he had been in exile, was intensely 
realist as an administrator, always going straight to the facts, whatever 
the dogmatic theorist might say ; and never fearing even the accusation 
of opportunism. Innumerable instances may be cited. In insisting on 
accepting the German terms of peace in 1918 ; in seeking, through 
Chiclierin, during 1918-1919, every possible basis of accommodation with 
the capitalist governments ; in trying, in the period of War Communism, 
every promising experiment in the industrial reconstruction that was so 
urgently required ; in offering concessions to foreign capitalists for the 
development of the soviet natural resources ; in sanctioning, during the 
crisis of the Civil War, all the desperate expedients, unknown to Marxian 
theory, that Trotsky and the other military commanders could invent ; 
and finally, in springing upon the Party in 1921, the entirely unorthodox 
‘‘New Economic Policy ”, Lenin sought unceasingly to teach his followers 
how fatal it is, when grappling with unforeseen difficulties, to be blinded 
in the consideration of the current facts, or hampered in initiative, by 
even the most authoritative theory out of the past.^ 

’ F. Engels, The Dialectics of Nature, p. 91 of 1931 Russian edition, Ogiz, Moscow. 

* “ On this account it is ”, we were told by the chief historian of civilisation in England, 
“ that although the acquisition of fresh knowledge is the necessary precursor of every 
step in social progress, such acquisition must itself be preceded by a love of enquiry, and 
therefore by a spirit of doubt ; because without doubt there will be no enquiry, and without 
en^luiry there will be no knowledge. For knowledge is not an inert and passive principle, 
which comes to us whether wo will or no ; but it must be sought before it can be won ; 
it is the product of great labour and therefore of great sacrifice. And it is absurd to sup- 
pose that men will incur the labour, and make the sacrifice, for subjects respecting which 
they are already perfectly content. They who do not feel the darkness, will never look 
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Stalin has expounded the same lesson in many an act of state. We 
need refer here only to two examples. One is the prolonged stand that 
he made against the Great Russian chauvinists, who in vain quoted 
Marx against him, with regard to the national minorities ; first in pro- 
moting and developing the policy of cultural autonomy within the Russian 
Socialist Republic ; and then, in 1923, as we have elsewhere described,^ 
in insisting, even at the last minute, on such a revision of the draft statute 
constituting the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as transformed that 
creation from what would have been little better than a unitary state 
into an effective federation of constituent republics. The second great 
example of Stalin’s teaching of scientific realism in the teeth of dogma is 
afforded by the ending of the long controversy with Trotsky and his 
followers, among whom were numbered many of the chief theoreticians of 
the Party. It is, we believe, to Stalin himself that must be ascribed the 
ingenious decision on the agricultural front, as the only way of escaping 
from the danger of ever-recurrent famine, to group, within a decade, 
practically the whole twenty-five millions of peasant holdings into col- 
lective farms of the artel type, which alone would ensure the prompt 
mechanisation of arable culture. This sweeping measure of collectivisa- 
tion was accompanied, contrary to Marxian theory, by the continuance 
of these same peasants as independent producers in individual ownership 
of the means of production, so far as these consisted of house and garden 
and paddock, even of considerable extent ; a cow and a pig, and often 
more than one ; a swarm of poultry and a row of beehives, in the use of 
which, for private wealth production, the fortunate owners were to be 
encouraged, and even subsidised. Who would have thought, from a 
study of Marx, that it would have been part of the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat to make all the millions of individual owner-producers 
well-to-do ? 


‘‘ Anii-Godism ” 

So far we have described the positive and creative aspects of the cult 
of science in the USSR. There is also a negative and destructive side : 
the violent denunciation and energetic upiooting, from one end of tlic 
Soviet Union to the other, of religion, and especially of the Christian 
religion. 

Here it must be recalled that in Tsarist Russia Christianity was at its 

for the light. If on any point we have attained to certainty, we make no further enquiry 
on that point ; because enquiry would be useless, or perhaps dangerpus. The doubt must 
intervene, before the investigation can begin. Here, then, we have the act of doubting 
as the originator, or, at all events, the necessary antecedent, of all progrciss. Hero we 
have that scepticism, the very name of which is an abomination to the ignorant ; because 
it troubles their cherished superstitions ; because it imposes on them the fatigue of enquiry ; 
and liecause it rouses even sluggish understandings to ask if things are as they are commonly 
supposed, and if all is really true which they from their childhood have been taught to 
believe *’ {History of Civilisation in England^ by H. T. Buckle, 1857, pp, 334). 

^ See Chapter 11. in Part I., “ Man as a Citizen ”, pp. 63-67. 
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worst. The Tsar was the supreme autocrat of the Orthodox Church ; 
and he had, during the last few years of his reign, Rasputin as his spiritual 
adviser. This adventurer had, by his unsavoury combination of drinking 
bouts and sexual orgies with religious fanaticism, together with habitual 
venality, completely disgusted, not only the ordinary capitalist but also 
the corrupt inner circles of Russian society — a disgust so great as eventually 
to lead to his violent removal from the scene by a relative of the Tsar 
himself.^ The village priesthood, taken as a whole, was illiterate and 
grasping. The monasteries, enjoying large revenues, were nests of miracle- 
mongering. Throughout the vast Eurasian continent indigenous pagan 
magic and incantations held their own amid the Christian rites and such 
Christian doctrine as the peasant was taught. It is scarcely to be wondered 
that, after reading a “ plain, objective and not unsympathetic account of 
Russian religion ”, the professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of London declared in 1934 that he could “ only come to one conclusion, 
and it is a conclusion that all true friends of religion will share — nearly 
all that religion has bcen^ and has meant, in Rus^a ought to perish for ever 
from the face of the earth and from the memory of ynen 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings and defects of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, it must be recognised that the attitude taken up by 
the Communist Party has excited a pained surprise and intense dis- 
approval among earnest Christians in Western Europe and the United 
States, which has militated against any friendship with the USSR. On 
the other hand, it is exactly the explicit denial of the intervention of any 
God, or indeed of any will other than human will, in the universe, that 
has attracted, to Soviet Communism, the sympathies of many intellectuals, 
and especially of scientists in all civilised countries.® 

^ It may bo recalled that Rasputin w^as not only the spiritual adviser to the royal 
family, but was also recognised and even honoured by the Primate of tlie Russian Church. 
Thus tlie well-known Ukrainian nobleman and landlord. Vladimir Korostovetz, who was 
an official in the tsarist Foreign C)ffic;c, after describing his interview with the mt*tropolitan 
Pitirim, the “ highest representative of the Church ”, ttdls us : “ When I had taken leave 
and was going down the stairs, I saw a carriage drive up and two figures get out. One 
of the men I recognised immediately, for it was Sturmcr, the Prime Minister and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who was helping his companion out of tlie carriage. Dressed in a 
Russian rubawshka, with a great wedge-shaped board, stooping a little, the second figure 
apjieared — Rasputin. Both were going to call on their friend, Pitirim, and only then I 
understood why the reception had been closed. What \ile intrigues are these three men 
now going to hatch for Russia ? was my thought as I left the monastery ” [Seed and 
Harvesij by Vladimir Korostovetz, 1931, pp. 193-194). 

* Professor .John MacMurray, in a review of Dr. Julius F. Hecker's Religion and Com- 
munism, in the English magazine Soviet Culture, February 1934, p. 15. 

® This attitude has been well put by a contemporary English thinker : “ The most 
* civilised ’ men have refused to accept superstition and magic as an explanation of the 
universe and man’s place in it. They have denied that the strength and unprovability 
of a belief are adequate grounds for believing that the belief is true. They have main- 
tained that beliefs which are the offsprings of emotion, sedatives of our fears, or the ful- 
filment of our desires, are suspect. . . . The civilised man soon finds that the knowledge 
which reason and experience can give him is strictly limited, and that all his knowledge is 
founded upon beliefs which are mere intuitions and which he has no reason to believe true. 
If ho sticks to ‘ science ’ and descrilies the world or even the universe as it appears to him, 
he remains on fairly firm ground ; he may even succeed in splitting an invisible atom or 
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Marx and Engels, in all their voluminous writings, took up a position 
of positive and uncompromising atheism. Like them, Lenin insisted, 
as the basis of all his teaching, on a resolute denial of there being any 
known manifestation of the supernatural. He steadfastly insisted that^ 
the universe known to mankind (including mind equally with matter) was 
the sphere of science ; and that this steadily advancing knowledge, the 
result of human experience of the universe, was the only useful instrument 
and the only valid guide of human action. There is, it was declared, 
nowhere any miracle, nowhere any “ immortality ” ; no “ soul ” other 
than the plainly temporary “ mind ” of man ; and no survival or revival 
of personality after death. Lenin refused to admit any hesitation or 
dubiety in tlie matter. He would not consent to any veiling of these dog- 
matic conclusions by the use of such words as agnosticism or spiritualism. 
He wrote a whole volume ^ to mark off, most resolutely, from his own 
following, anyone who presumed to treat religion as anything but super- 
stition, leading to mere magic without scientific basis, and serving, as 
Marx had on(‘.e said, as opium for the people. 

When the Bolsheviks came into power in 1917, they made this defiant 
and dogmatic atlu'ism the basis of their action.- There is evidence that 
it did not lack extensive popular support. Up and down th(‘ country 
there ensued, in the villages as well as in the factories, a groat deal of 

• 

weigliing an invisible star. . . . The jnctaphyaieal beliefs of the civilise d man are cold 
compared with those of the savage; for the savage’s beliefs are dictated to him by his 
omolioiiH, whereas the civilised man sus])ects any of his belads whi(‘h he believes bt‘can.so 
they satisfy his emotions. It is also true that the metaiihysics of civilisation are 
negative and iincreative in th(^ sense that th(y refuse to edaim knowledge of things about 
which Ihey have no knoiv ledge ; but the criticism is only important if it is moni creative 
to believe what is not true than to believe that you do not know ” {Qnarh\ Quark ! by 
liconard Woolf, lO.lb, pp. 164-105). 

^ Maierialtsm, (i7i(l Kmpino-Crilictsrn, 1909. 

“ The reader may bo referred to the excellent work lirlujum and Communism,, by Dr. 
Julius F. llcckor (lO.'kl, 303 pp.), for a full and systematic examination of the position in 
the USSU, with an appendix of the principal decrees and other documents. His earlier 
work, Religion under the /Soviets, New York, 1927, may still usefully be read. See also the 
chapter “ Iteligious Freedom and Control ” (pp. 90-104) in Liberty U7ider the Soviets, by 
Roger N. Raldwm, New York, 1928 and 1930, 272 pp. The decrees may also bo found in 
the British rarliamentary Faper (Cmd. 3641 of 1930) entitled Certain Legislation respeciin,g 
Religion in force in the Ihiion of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The “ persecution ” of religion in the USSR, at. different periods and in particular 
localities, has b(‘en described, usually under the influenee of deeply moved feelings of 
abhorren(‘e, in such woi'ks as The Bolshevist Rersecutio7i of Christianity, by h’raneis 
McCullagh (1924); The Russian Crucifisrion, by F. A. Mac kenzie (1931). The case is 
stated with more restraint, and doubtless with greater accuracy, in Russia's Iron Age^ 
by W. H. Chamberlin (1935), chapter xvi., “ The Crusade against Religion ”, p]). 311-326. 
See also Co7timu7iism and, Religion, hy Ivor Thomas (1934), 28 pp. ; Fifteen Years of Religion 
and. Anti- Religion in Russia, by Raid B. Anderson (1933, 78 pp.) ; and Militant Atheism, : 
the World-W ide Rropaganda of Cominumsm, by the Right Reverend Monsignor M. 
D’Herbigny ( 1 933, 80 pp-)- The following may also be consult/cd : The Russian Revolution, 
by Nicholas Berdyaev, 1931, 95 pp ; Nevj Minds, Nev) Men by Thomas Woody, 1932 ; 
and Russia To-day, what we can learn frmn it, by Sherwood Kddy, 1935, 316 pp. A 
pamphlet taking the other side, published by the Cooperative Society of Foreign Workers, 
gives more useful information of the present position : Religion and the. Church in the 
USSR, by M. Steinman (Moscow, 1933, 64 pp.). 
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what we can otily describe as spontaneous mass conversions to atheism ; 
very much as there had been, a thousand years before, mass conversions 
to Christianity. 

In the first years of the confusion of ‘‘ War Communism ” and in the 
agonies of the Civil War and the famine of 1921, there were, in many 
villages and cities, all sorts of popular excesses against the Church and 
its priests, as there were against the landlords and capitalists. The lands 
belonging to the monasteries and other Church institutions were seized 
and shared among the local peasants ; the kulaks being described as the 
leaders of the looters.^ An unknown number of priests who had made 
themselves objectionable to the villagers, or who had resisted expropria- 
tion, were killed. In many villages churches, often by popular acclama- 
tion, were converted into clubs or schools or storehouses for grain. 

The Soviet Government, failed, for some years, to get control of the 
popular feeling ; and doubtless sympathised with it in all but its worst 
excesses. All the schools were immediately secularised ; all religious 
teaching having been forbidden in Lunacharsky’s proclamation of October 
26, 1917. The closing of churches, and their diversion to secular uses, by 
mere majority vote at the village meeting, continued for some time un- 
checked. Anti-god museums were established in the cities, often in 
secularised churches and monasteries, in which were exhibited exposures 
of the sham miracles ^ by which the clergy had deceived the people ; 
‘‘ sacred ” relics which had been made objects of worship ; pictures dis- 
playing the close association of church dignitaries with the Tsar and with 
the army officers ; diagrams of graphic statistics showing how great were 
the revenues extracted by the Church from the peasantry ; and every- 
thing else calculated to inflame public opinion against the organised 
religion that had hitherto deluded the people. 

The direct propaganda of atheism was undertaken, at first by indi- 
viduals, and presently by groups and local societies who, from 1922 
onward were supported by a weekly newspaper called Bezboznik (The 
Godless). A conference at Moscow in 1925 adopted, after discussion, a 
series of theses laying down the lines upon which religion should be com- 
bated ; and the methods to be adopted for the propaganda of atheism 
among the various sections of the population, including children and 
adolescents, college students, the Eed Army, village clubs, the various 
national minorities and so on. The individual propagandists and the local 
groups and societies were drawn together in one great “ Union of the 
Godless ”, which gradually established a vast network of branches, with 
cells among the membership of every kind of society, from one end of the 
USSR to the other. In 1929 an “ All-Union Conference of Anti-Religious 
Societies ” at Moscow changed the name of its central organisation to 

1 “ Of all the human monsters I have ever met in my travels I cannot recall any so 
malignant and odious as the Russian kulak. In the revolutionary horrors of 1905 and 
1919 he was the ruling spirit — a fiend incarnate ” {The Eclipse of Russia, by E. J. DiUon, 
1918, p. 67). 

* Such a« the pretended non-deoomposition of bodies of “ saints ”. 
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“ The Union of Militant Atheists At that date it counted about 9000 
local cells or branches, with an aggregate membership that did not 
exceed half a million, among whom over one hundred different racial and 
language groups were represented. Very energetic campaigns were then 
launched for the expansion of its work, in which anti-religious propaganda 
was combined with efforts to assist the development of collective farms, 
to popularise the increase in the defensive forces of the USSR, and to 
promote the industrialisation arranged for in the Five-Year Plan. The 
past six years have witnessed an extraordinary growth of the movement.^ 
From 9000 cells and branches, it sprang year by year to 30,000, 50,000 
and 70,000, with an aggregate membership, paying tiny fees, counted by 
millions.^ 

Naturally, the majority of this great membership take little active 
part in the activities of the Union, and content themselves with paying 
the small annual dues, and perhaps subscribing to one or other of the 
atheist periodicals. On the other hand, the number of those who have 
passed through the organisation is much greater than its current member- 
ship ; and that of the people who have become completely indifferent to 
religion is greater still. “ At least half the population states Dr. Heckcr 
in 1935,^ ‘‘ is already unchurched, and more or less indifferent to the 
old religious taboos and traditions. . . . The Moslems, whicdi formerly 
were the most fanatical ip adhering to their religion, are now turning 
away from it in large numbers ; the reasons are chiefly social and economic. 
To the Moslem women it means emancipation from their age-long degrada- 
tion ; to the men it means freeing themselves from the oppression of 
their former feudal lords. In joining the collective the former semi- 
slave farm labourer becomes independent ; a new life begins for him, 
and he readily abandons his old religion which has taught him submission 
to a master. . . . Anti-religious propaganda among the minor nationali- 
ties is at the same time an agitation for a social revolution, and its far- 
reaching consequences are widening.” ^ 

^ Tho membership over 14 for 1932 was given as five and a half millions, about 70 per 
cent men and 30 per cent women ; aboul 45 per cent between 14 and 22 ; 45 per cent 
between 23 and 45 ; and only 10 per cent above 46. Of this membership it was estimated 
that some 40 per cent were members or candidates of the Party, or (Jomsornols, whilst 
about 60 per cent were non-Party. In addition, there is a junior organisation for children 
under 14 which counts about two million members, nearly equally divided between boys 
and girls {Religion and Communisiny by Julius F. Hecker, 1933, p. 219). 

2 “ Confidence in themselves as a new conquering class, youthful naivete and joy in 
pioneering, and the relish of tho machine and the untold wealth that it yields, inspire the 
youth of the Soviet Union to deeds of which the meaning and purpose are fixed in advance 
by the philosophic system which has become their faith, and lead them to break with a 
religion built up on man’s humility in the face of the incomprehensibl'e and his recognition 
of the limitedness of his powers. The new' youth are full of contempt and incomprehension 
of an outlook which does not regard the immanence of human reason as the super-eminent 
source of the energies of human life and of man’s history. In their view science has killed 
God ” {Nationalism in the Soviet Union, by Hans Kohn, 1933, pp. 15-16). 

* Religion and Communism, by Julius F. Hecker (1933), pp. 220, 226. 

* There is an “ International of Proletarian Freethinkers ” which was started by 
German and Czechoslovakian atheists in 1925, and was joined by the Soviet “ Union of 
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The social atmosphere in the USSR is unfriendly to any form of 
supernaturalism ; just as the social atmosphere of the United States or 
Great Britain is unfriendly to any dogmatic atheism. But so far as the 
present writers could ascertain in 1932 and 1934, there is, in the USSR 
to-day, nothing that can properly be called persecution of those who are 
Christians,* any more than there is of Jews, Moslems or Buddhists J 
There is no law against the avowal of belief in any religious creed, or the 
private practice of its rites. There is no exclusion from office (apart from 
the voluntarily recruited Vocation of Leadership) of men or women who 
are believers. There is nowadays no rejection from the public schools 
and colleges of the children of believers. Churches, mosques and syna- 
gogues are still open for public worship, which any person is free to attend 
The services are conducted in each case by the religious teachers (priests, 
mullahs, etc.) whom the respective congregations choose to maintain.^ 

Militant Atheists ” in 1926. The latter set themselves to turn the international work in 
the' direction of supporting a revolutionary uprising in the several countries, whereupon 
the meiely “ reformist ” freethinkers withdrew to form the so-called Brussels international 
of Freethinkers. The International of Proletarian Freethinkers, passing completely into 
soviet control, is now centred in Moscow, where it claims to maintain correspondence with 
groups 111 more than thirty countries. 

^ We do not understand how Mr. W. H. Chamberlin can assert, as ho docs in his 
article in Foreign Affairs (New York), that “ representatives of all religious faiths are 
being iiersecuted [m the XhSSR in 1935] at least as vigorously as Dissenters and Catholics 
were persecuted under Charles II. [in England] ”. Fortunately, Mr. Chamberlin enumer- 
ates carefully all the forms that the “ persecution ” takes. The Soviet Covernment refuses 
to print or to import religious books. Practically all seminaries for priests are suppressed. 
The churches are forbidden to carry on charitable or recreational work. The children of 
priests arc denied access to higher education. 1’herc is frequent arbitrary closing of jiar- 
tieiilar churches. Priests and others active in religious work are sometimes summarily 
arrested and dtiported on grounds that they do not understand. Mr. C3iarnberlin is 
evidently unacquainted with past history if he thinks that the six kinds of “ oppression ” 
which he recites amount to anything like the pmial treatment meted out to “ Dissenters 
and Catholi(!s ” in the England or the Ireland of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
or even in the New Englaml of tlio.se times. 

® In 1934 the present writers were informed that there were more than forty churches 
in Moscow open for religious worship ; about half that number in Kiev, and corressponding 
numbijra m other large cities ; but there are none in the newly established manufacturing 
cities. There are Roman Catholic services in Leningrad and Moscow, which are unmolested 
and well attended. The tJews have their sjTiagogucs ; the Moslems their mosques (in the 
city of Kazan, for instance, several) ; there are even Buddhist temples ; and various 
evangelical sectaries have their own places of worshiji — in the cities in greatly reduced 
numbers, but (as far as can be seen) not inadequate for the present congregations, which 
are, however, greatly swollen at Easter. In the villages it was reported that three-fourths 
of the churches were still open for religious w'orsbip though with greatly dwindled con- 
gregations ; and that the number secularised, though running into thousands, formed only 
a small percentage of the whole. Mr. Chamberlin gives the number of churches still open 
as about 38,000 for the whole of the USSR, which would be about 70 per cent of those 
existing before the Revolution {Mussia^s Iron Age^ 1935, p. 325). The Soviet Government 
has, for some years, refused to allow any village church to be secularised by a bare majority. 
Nothing less than an overwhelming vote of the village electors will now suffice. In the 
villages with Jewish populations the synagogues continue their services, and the Jewish 
families their ancient rites. 

In some areas (as the present writers were told in the Tartar Autonomous Republic 
in 1932) a large proportion, if not a majority, of the mullahs followed the bulk of their 
congregations in abandoning Islam and taking to secular work in the service of the Soviet 
Union ; whilst moat of the other mullahs went away. 
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All the buildings are national property, and they are leased free of rent, 
but subject to the payment of the ordinary taxes, and to the keeping 
of the building in proper repair, to seK-formed registered societies of 
particular religious denominations, which make themselves responsible for 
the maintenance of the clergy and other expenses. Births, marriages 
and burials may be blessed by religious rites, either in the home, at the 
cemetery or in church, by desire and at the expense of the persons con- 
cerned. The priests of the Greek Orthodox Church arc to be seen, in 
the cities, walking tlie streets in their religious garb,^ and in the country 
working in their gardens, without molestation or abuse. Icons may still 
be seen without concealment in many a peasant’s izba, even in the col- 
lective farms. Christians, Jews and Moslems are not, as such, refused 
employment, nor are their children excluded from the, schools and colleges, 
although no provision is made there for religious instruction of any kind. 
Parents are not forbidden to give, within the home, religious teaching to 
their own children ; but no school (and no assemblage of children outside 
each family) for the purpose of religious instruction is permitted. The 
religious societies and the clergy are forbidden to undertake or promote 
any educational or charitable or recreational work as a corporate function 
of their congregation, or in connection with the churches. The priests, 
in short, arc allowed to do nothing beyond holding services for worship, 
and performing religious rites connected with births, marriages and 
funerals at the request ancl expense of the fixmily conceriK d.’*^ By an 
alteration of the law made in 1929, any public propaganda of religion 
(apart from conducting services and preaching sermons in church) is 
made a penal offence ; although anti-rtdigious propaganda continues to 
be permitted, and even encouraged. No religious books (at any rate in 
the Russian language) arc issued by the government publishing establish- 

^ There in even said to he an exceptional case of a priest of the Greek Orthodox Cliiireh, 
who conducts weekly Hervicea, and also serves as a parL-tinio ollicial in a goveriimont 
department. He is an exceptionally qualified scientific specialist whose consultative 
assistance is so highly valued that he la allowed to attend in his priestly garments. 

^ By judicial decision in 1935, it was laid down that it was a puiiiahahle offence to 
baptize any child without the consent of its parents. 

During the first nine months of the years 1927 and 1928 tlio percentage's of births, 
marriages and burials in Moscow at which religious rites were performed was as under : 


1 1 


Births without . 

330 

381 

„ with 

59-7 

57-8 

Unknown 

7-3 

41 

Burials without 

30- 1 

33-3 

„ with 

66-8 

65-7 

Unknown 

3-2 

10 

Marriages without 

81-6 

86-3 j 

„ with 

15-6 

11'8 

Unknown 

2-8 

1-9 


(Religion and Cmnmunimiy by J. F. Hecker, 1935, p. 229.) 
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merits ; and none are allowed to come in from abroad. In short, although 
there is no persecution of individuals because of their holding any religious 
belief, there is a great deal of restriction of any corporate or public re- 
ligious activities. The Soviet Government and the Communist Party 
show no favour to any religious belief, and persistently direct the whole 
force of public opinion against it. To imagine or believe that there is 
anything in or affecting the universe or mankind, in any unnatural or 
supernatural way, contrary to the ascertained truths of science, and at 
the same time not amenable to scientific investigation, is — so the com- 
munists declare — merely the superstition, and the faith in magic, of the 
ignorant. But the ordinary citizen is not punished for his ignorance in 
being a believer, even in what is thought to be magic. There is no perse- 
cution of the silent yearning for a spiritual vision of the universe. What 
the Communist Party maintains is a rigid rule for itself. Its own mem- 
bership, including probationary candidature for its membership, is open 
to no one who does not whole-heartedly and outspokenly declare himself 
an atheist, and a complete denier of the existence of every form or kind 
of the supernatural. 

The persistence of this intolerance of any faith in supernaturalism 
may be attributed to a mixture of motives. The clergy of the various 
religious denominations are believed, not unnaturally, to continue in a 
state of determined hostility to the very exijjtence of the Soviet Ggvern- 
ment, and to. all its activities. Those of the Greek Orthodox Church 
continue to look to Paris, where an Orthodox Theological College is 
maintained by some White emigres, from which it is hoped to keep up a 
supply of priests to fill the places left vacant by death and desertion. 
The religious congregations in Moscow and other cities are suspected of 
sympathy with the “ counter-revolutionary intrigues and conspiracies 
that are supposed to be perennial. All these motives for intolerance 
may fade away as the Soviet Government feels its own existence definitely 
ensured. But even then the continuance, among the people at large, of 
religious belief as inculcated by the priests, may still be regarded as an 
obstacle to their whole-hearted acceptance of the science by which alone 
the people’s work in agriculture and other forms of production, can be 
made ever more efficient. In the rural districts the priests have allowed 
the peasants to go on fixing when to sow and when to begin to reap, 
not from any knowledge of agriculture or of the weather, but upon the 
traditional saints’ days. In times of drought their remedy was to lead 
the peasants in procession round the fields in order to pray for rain. They 
still teach the peasants that the yield of the harvest depends, not so much 
on the efficiency of the cultivation, as on the ceremonial blessing of the 
fields. Even to-day the priests are apt to inculcate, for the maintenance 
of health and the prevention of disease, not the preventive or remedial 
measures advocated by the medical practitioners provided by the com- 
missariats of health, but the anointings and prayers in which alone the 
priests themselves usually believe. And there has been, both in the 
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Orthodox Church and among some of the sectaries, a darker side. Part 
of the degradation of this theology down to the Revolution was its 
association with a dangerous eroticism, for which absolution was obtained 
by confession. In some cases there was even self-immolation by masses 
with some mysterious faith of thereby ensuring salvation in immortality. 
In short, it seems to the Communist Party, and to the Soviet Government, 
as if religion, even where it is not an opiate to the people, discouraging 
all effort for social improvement in this world, must be regarded as no 
better than the superstitious magic characteristic of barbarism and 
savagery. As such, it needs to be resisted and if possible extirpated. 

It is, however, now recognised by the responsible leaders that it is 
unnecessary, and even imprudent, to affront the feelings of pious believers 
by insults to their religion and by ridicule of its observances. Tlie Soviet 
Government has more than once intervened to moderate the p]*o vocative 
activity of the Union of the Godless. No cliurch can now be closed in 
the cities (otherwise than by removal for a street improvement) unless 
no religious society can be formed to undertake its maintenance, and 
provide for its use by regular services ; or in the villages, unless an over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants of the locality insist upon the 
transfer of the building to secular uses. The wisdom of this amount of 
tolerance has been cogently argued by a popular communist propagandist.^ 
“ A believer ”, writes Kerzhentsev, “ whose religious feelings are affronted 
will only become still more religious. Thus the forcible closing of a 
church against tlie will of the population will merely evoke a desperate, 
passionate struggle and confirm the dupes of the priests in their faith. 
The cultural standards of the population must be raised, books of popular 
science circulated, and cinemas and theatres substituted for clmrcJi c.ere- 
monics, for people go to church for entertainment too, for the sake of 
the singing or ritual. In tliis way we shall achieve the emancipation 
of the workers from the yoke of religion.” 

But this is not enough. It is being argued by some that the sweeping 
denial of all jjossibility of any supernaturalism, which is now insisted on 
by the Communist Party in the USSR, is detrimental alike to personal 
veracity and clear thinking, and to scientific progress. It is one thing to 
take a stand upon science, which comprises all that is known, and to 
refuse to believe or assent to any statement about the universe or about 
mankind, which is either contradicted or unsupported by evidence that 
will stand scientific examination. What seems unwarranted, even 
according to dialectical materialism, is the dogmatic denijil of the very 
possibility of the existence of anything that is unknown to scient^c — 
unknown, that is to say, to the scientists of to-day. After all, the science 
of each generation is not only perpetually contradicting many of the 
dicta of the scientists of the preceding generation, but is also demonstrat- 
ing the existence of whole ranges of phenomena — we need only instance 
radiology — of which our grandfathers had no inkling. Moreover, we have 
1 Bolshevism f<yr Beginners, by P. Kerzhentsev (1931), p. 78. 
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to recognise that the human species is not “ the only pebble on the 
beach The universe known to man is greater than, and different from, 
that known to the dog ; and both of these are hopelessly beyond the ken 
of the ant. Can we be quite sure that there do not exist, within what 
we call the universe, in a way as unimaginable by us as the wonders of 
radiology were by Marx and Darwin, entities so completely beyond our 
ken as we are beyond that of the ant ? This possibility affords no warrant 
for a belief in the existence of gods or angels, any more than in buddhas 
or devils ; and no ground whatever for a belief in personal immortality, 
or in heaven or walhalla. But the very limitation of our present 
knowledge should suggest that it might have a healthier educational 
effect on the unlearned if we explained that we simply did not know, and 
why we could not necessarily expect to know — that is to say, if we took 
up the position, not of a dogmatic atheism but of a strictly scientific 
agnosticism. To put the case on the lowest ground, the dogmatic atheist 
is not unlikely, as Kerzhentsev has explained, unexpectedly and by re- 
pulsion, to create the obstinate theist ! 

Whether further study of the nature of man’s mind, and of the not 
uncommon craving for the assumption of some purpose inherent in the 
universe as a whole, may not one day lead to the recognition, even by 
the scientists themselves, of something beyond the knowledge yielded 
by man’s actual experience — some means of c/)mmunion with something 
anterior or superior to the universe itself— remains a speculation, perhaps 
a yearning, about which nothing can be «asserted.^ 

In the foregoing pages we have sought to survey, in its highest ranges, 
the vigorous and continuous cult of science in the USSB,, just as we have 
described, in our chapter on The Remaking of Man, the strenuous attempt 
to develop the intelligence and increase the knowledge, not of a selected 
few among a selected race, but of the masses of factory operatives and 
peasants, of hunters and fishers, of wandering tribesmen, of the innumer- 
able religious and primitive sujierstitions of the vast Eurasian continent. 
But all this activity in stimulating the intellect of the inhabitants of the 

^ “ Primitive and early civilisations peopled the universe with whole galaxies of gods 
and demons. As man lived and learned, he found exact explanations for phenomena 
previously attributed to the gods. The more progressive (or, at least aggressive) peoples, 
in the material senses, gradually reduced suixrnatural omnipotents to one, whom they 
reganled as ruler. The Bolshevik society, seeking to write another chapter in the Book 
of Changes, dcaiies the supernatural in iota and abolishes the last of the gods, devils and 
angels. Regardless of personal bidiefs, regardless of what may lie the outcome of it, it 
is clear that the communist experiment with religion is another human effort to 
emancipate the mind from supernatural fears. Such steps as have heretofore been taken 
in this progressiv^e lilieration, have been made by the learned and the well-to-do, and the 
results have been restricted to a narrow circle. Will the proletarian culture, now forming, 
contribute permanent extensions to man’s freedom, and what will it be ? The liberating 
principle of democratic societies has been individualism ; that of Bolshevik society is to 
be (collectivism. In the quest for freedom, which will contribute most ? Both can be 
wedded to science, or to religion. It seems that judgement of the present experiment will 
ultimately depend simply upon the proved greater effectiveness, of one principle or the 
other in satisfying needs, material, emotional and intellectual” {New Minds, New Men?, 
by Thomas Woody, 1932, p. 256). 
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USSR, it may be said, leaves untouched the realm of conscience in the 
mind of man. By sweeping away all supernaturalism, there is destroyed, 
at a blow, the code of conduct founded on divine revelation by the 
different religions— Judaic, Buddhist, Christian or Moslem— together with 
the not less formidable codes of the primitive tribes. Has not tliis pro- 
duced, among all the peoples of the USSR, a state of ethical anarchy as 
to the relation of man to man, equally with the relation of man to the 
universe ? What, it will be asked, has been the result of this anarchy 
on human conduct, as manifested in man’s relation to the community 
either as a citizen, or as a producer, or as a consumer ; or on his personal 
behaviour as a friend or mate, as a child or parent ; or on Ins own life 
in pursuit of his own wellbeing ? In the following chapter we shall 
endeavour to uncover the dominant purpose which steels the will and 
directs the aim of the Bolshevist statesmen, and holds the Communist 
Party to its devoted activities. We have to describe the scale of values 
that defines for them the ‘‘ good life ”, and trace the dawn and the progress 
of a new conscience, out of which may ultimately come even that ‘‘ wither- 
ing of the state ” of which Marx wrote nearly a century ago. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE GOOD LIFE 

Those who have had the patience to read through the preceding chapters 
of this volume will have been impressed by the energy and persistence 
with which the soviet statesmen have pursued their aims. Whether in 
deliberately planning a vastly increased production of commodities and 
services ; ^ or in organising with unparalleled ingenuity the labour of the 
producers ; or in providing for the health, education and economic 
security in all the vicissitudes of life of the entire community ; ® or in 
adopting, as the main instrument of their achievement the fullest applica- 
tion of science,^ Lenin and Stalin, and the organised Vocation of Leader- 
ship which they have moulded and inspired, have been governed by a 
single purpose.^ This purpose, as we have explained, has been the 
universal advance in civilisation of the people of the USSR. What 
was to be obtained for them all were the conditions of the good life. 


The Pursmt of Plenty 

The road for an advance in civilisation — the conditions of the good 
life- -lay clear before them. The vast population with which the Soviet 
Government had to deal was, in 1917, with statistically few exceptions, 
not only ignorant, with a specially low standard of health, and coarsened 
and brutalised by centuries of oppression ; but also miserably poor, and 
sufEcring periodically from actual famine. The first requisite for the good 
life in the USSR was to increase very greatly the annual production of the 
commodities and services by the enjoyment of which it is possible for 

^ Chapter Vlll. in Part II., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”. 

2 Chapter IX. in Part IT., “ In Place of Profit 

® Chapter X. in Part II., “ The Remaking of Man 

* Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind 

^ Western scientists, as it seems to us, supply no confident answer as to the origin 
and causation of human purpose. They cannot maintain, to-day, the conception of 
inspiration from outside the universe, or from behind the phenomena, of which alone man 
is aware. They feel obliged to believe that the mind of civilised man, with all its contents 
or phases, has been slowly built up throughout the long ages of man’s ascent in the bio- 
logical scale. Our purpose, lilie our will and our emotions, can, the scientists tell us, repre- 
sent nothing but an amalgamation or a residuum of all our inheritance ; moulded in 
successive generations by home and other social environment ; worked on by all sorts of 
education and training ; affected by our personal habits and our particular experiences ; 
and rising in our minds, we know not why or how, as an urge that compels our actions. 
We do not understand that the Marxian communist would differ from this conclusion. 
What he adds is his own interpretation and summary of the evolution of social organisa- 
tion, after the long period of the “ primitive *’ societies, down to the establishment of the 
“ classless ” community. As suggestive in this connection may be named the substantial 
book entitled Ethics, by Nicholas Hartmann, 1926, admirably translated by Dr. Stanton 
Coit, 3 vols., 1932 ; and also The Dawn of Conscience, by James H. Breasted, NdW York, 
1934. 
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man to rise, stage after stage, from barbarism to civilisation. It was 
crystal clear to Lenin, and his companions, that, as the necessary basis 
for any universal improvement in health, education, technical capacity, 
culture, manners and refinement, poverty had to be converted into plenty. 


For the Whole Population 

What was equally clear to them — ^and in this they difiered from the 
statesmen of other countries — was that the “ plenty ” had to be secured, 
not for any superior class or classes, and not for any particular race or 
races, even if these classes or races proved themselves to be more capable 
or more industrious or more enlightened than the rest of the population, but 
universally and without exclusions, for all the inhabitants of the USSR. 

Now, the very idea of universality ^f participation in the plenty of a 
prosperous community was never present to the minds of nineteenth- 
century statesmen. This was not because they lacked humanity or 
charity. They were meaely convinced that such a universalism was im- 
practicable. They had been taught that “ the poor ye have always with 
you Under a system of private ownership of the means of production, 
in which the direct motive for enterprise and employment is, not an 
increased supply of commodities for the enjoyment of the whole people, 
but the making of profit .for the benefit of individuals among them, 
experience proved that, with the ever-increasing :^ggregatu)n of capital 
into larger units, whilst a minority became wealthy, the majority re- 
mained poor. Lenin and his companions believed that these aggregations 
must inevitably pass into public ownership, and that the substitution of 
collective for individual property in the means of large-scale production, 
and the deliberately planned administration of these in a condition of 
social equality, overcame the supposed impracticability of making plenty 
universal. They had, accordingly, no motive for accepting as inevitable 
the poverty of the poor, whether the poor were in poverty through tluur 
individual weakness of character or capacity, or through that of the 
race or class to which they belonged. 

It will be noted that the Bolshevist conception of the universality 
of plenty was unconnected witli any belief in the social value, or even in 
the possibility, of identity or equality among individuals, whether in 
work, capacity or morality, or in the amount or kind of service rendered, 
or in the rate of earnings or wages or other form of income. What was 
aspired to in the future was the very opposite of equality among indi- 
viduals, namely, a state of society in which each person would voluntarily 
serve according to his ability, and receive from the community whatever 
was appropriate to his needs. Only, as the ability varies enormously, 
whilst the material needs are much the same for the ablest as for the 
stupidest, and the cultural needs do not greatly differ in cost, there is no 
reason to fear that this formula would again divide society into rich and 
poor as the institution of private property inevitably does. 
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With Advanced Industrialism 

The desired condition of universalism in plenty could be secured, it 
was confidently held, only by a considerable degree of industrialisation. 
A community predominatingly agricultural, with farming carried on by 
a multitude of peasants, was, it was believed, necessarily a community 
without plenty. Without full use of scientific technology, it was impos- 
sible to secure the immeasurable increase yielded by mass production. 
Individual production is, as regards all material commodities, always 
small production, yielding, if at all equally divided, little above bare 
subsistence. The great wealth formerly obtained, even from agriculture, 
by a relatively small number of proprietors by their employment of in- 
numerable slaves or serfs, or rack-rented peasants, and still enjoyed in 
, capitalist countries by means of the private employment of wage labourers, 
could bo, in mass production, both surpassed and universally enjoyed, 
without exploitation of slave or serf or proletarian, only by making power- 
driven machinery in common ownership serve, ‘not individual landlords 
or capitalists, but the industrialised collectivist state. Under Soviet 
Communism, in fact, the machine becomes the ubiquitous slave of 
mankind. 


In Social Equality * 

This universalism in plenty, to be secured by the abolition of indi- 
vidual ownership and private management of the instruments of large-scale 
production, together with the definite penalisation of trading in commodi- 
ties for profit, and of the employment of persons at wages with a view 
to the making of profit from their labour, was assumed to result in a 
condition of social equality. Whilst production by personal effort could 
be allowed, and the personal ownership of whatever the individual him- 
self could earn, and even the investment of his savings at interest in the 
government savings bank or loans, the amount of inheritance could be 
strictly limited by taxation, whilst no social privileges need be permitted, 
even to those (such as authors or artists of genius) whose peculiar talents 
enable them to produce works which can be enjoyed without being con- 
sumed in the process, and thus* to obtain exceptionally large incomes 
without speculation or exploitation. Above all, there need be no mono- 
poly of education or training. These boons could be ensured, along with 
the necessary allowances for maintenance, to the offspring of all parents 
as quickly as sufficient teaching could be provided, without distinction 
of sex or race, or parental position or wealth. The aim was an equalitarian 
society where health and economic security, education and culture, 
manners and refinement, would be, in the absence of any privileged class, 
or any privileged race, substantially common to all, because effectively 
open to all. Notliing less than this creation of a new and unprecedented 
social order is tlie Bolshevist aim. 
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The “ Classless Society ” 

This condition of social equality will not be completely attained, so 
the Bolsheviks have held, until they have established what is termed 
the “ classless society Such a vision of the social organisation of the 
future usually baffles the British and American students. In England, 
the classless society is understood as one in which the individual men and 
women, being all of one social class, would be all alike ; or, more precisely, 
would manifest a much higher degree of uniformity than the members 
of the numerous different sections nowadays found in any highly developed 
capitalist community. A classless society, in this sense, it is felt, would 
involve a loss of individuality, and a monotonous sameness, which would 
be distressing, if not actually inimical to progress. At the siime time, 
it is made a matter of reproach to Soviet Communism tliat, after nearly 
twenty years, tTie USSR shows no sign even of approaching such a 
monotonous uniformity among individuals ! It is, indeed, alleged, with- 
out evidence, that a dij^tinct new differentiation among social classes is, 
in the USSR, becoming increasingly visible. 

These criticisms are, in our opinion, alike based on a simple mis- 
translation or misunderstanding of what Soviet Communism means by 
tlie classless society. Karl Marx, and, fifter him, successive generations 
of followers, have chosen to take, as a summary of social evolution in the 
period of capitalism, a continuous and relentless economic struggle be- 
tween competing social groups or sections. These, it is assumed, will 
increasingly coalesce into two opposing hosts, the one host (called the 
bourgeoisie) eventually uniting all the various groups or sections who 
live on rent or interest or the profit which is gained, whether directly or 
indirectly, by the employment of persons at wages, or by buying and 
selling commodities, or by the various financial manipulations to which 
this leads ; whilst the other host (called the proletariat) comes to com- 
prise, not only the great mass of wage-earners inheriting that status from 
slave or serf or wage-earning ancestry, but also the numerous groups or 
sections, losers in the economic struggle (called the petty bourgeoisie, 
or the “ white collar workers ’’ or the poor peasants), whom the economic 
struggle will have remorselessly pressed down into the proletariat. Marx 
foresaw that the wage-earning proletariat would come to form an ever 
larger proportion of each capitalist community, while the bourgeoisie 
though uniting many groups or sections, would be steadily reduced in 
aggregate numbers by the constant absorption of all small business enter- 
prises into larger ones ; and the consequent relegation of impoverished 
profit-makers and their children to the ranks of the proletariat. At last, 
in the view of Marx, there would inevitably be a social explosion, in which 
the vast multitude of the swollen proletariat would expropriate the 
relatively small number of bourgeois, thus establishing a society in which 
there would be no longer individual profit-makers, purchasing labour- 
force for hire, nor any proletarian workers selling their labour-force for 

2 E 2 
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ever-dwindling wages as their only means of subsistence. All able-bodied 
persons would be serving the community according to their faculties, 
whilst they, and also all sections of the non-able-bodied, would be sup- 
ported by the community according to their needs. This would be the 
“ classless society 

Now we are not here concerned with the truth or accuracy of this 
extremely summarised version of the economic and social history of the 
world, between the stage of primitive savagery or barbarism, which science 
now declares to have existed for many hundreds of thousands of years, 
and the final catastrophe of world capitalism which seemed indefinitely 
remote until the Russian catastrophe, and its sequel in the successful 
establishment of the USSR, foreshortened the prospect startlingly. The 
consummation expected by Marx has to a very large extent become a 
political fact in the Soviet Union, 'bhough in the other countries it is still 
in the air. It is even possible that, on the completion in 1937 of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, or at any rate at no distant date, the leaders of 
the Soviet Union may be able to declare that the phase called the “ Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat ” has passed, as the state is now almost 
conterminous with the whole population, and the “ classless society ” 
has been substantially established. For by that time there may well be, 
in all the wide expanse of the USSR, practically no individual capitalists 
purchasing labour-force from proletarian labourers driven to sell their 
labour-force to those seeking to make a profit out of it ; nor even any 
private traders buying commodities which they have not themselves 
made, in order to sell them at a higher price. Tliere will accordingly no 
longer be any division of society into the two classes of exploiter and 
exploited ; or, as that great Jewish statesman Disraeli expressed it, in 
the same decade as Marx,^ into “ the two nations ” of the rich and the 
poor. But the soviet leaders will certainly not mean by such an assertion 
that there is anything like uniformity among the inhabitants of the 
USSR, either in capacity or attainments, in intellectual development or 
training, in personal habits or pursuits, in the social associations that they 
constitute or the groups to which they belong. On the contrary, com- 
munists claim that, by the greatly increased opportunity for self-develop- 
ment afforded to those who have hitherto been the poorest, and the greatly 
enlarged variety of occupations effectively opened to the entire popula- 
tion, Soviet Oommunism is creating positively more differentiation of 
individuality than exists in any capitalist country. 

There are certainly some grounds for such a claim. We habitually 
forget how limited is the choice of occupation (say, of the boy in an 
English mining village), and how small arc the opportunities of self- 
development (say, of the Balkan landless labourer’s child) — how scanty 
and primitive is the schooling, and how rare the technical training, that 
is, even to-day, allowed to more than half the population of Great Britain 

^ Benjamin Disraeli's novel, 8yhiU or the Two Nations, was first published in 
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how huge are the numbers to whom, in all capitalist countries, any 
development of inborn genius and any rise in civilisation are, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, practically denied. It Ls significant that something like 
one-half of all the adult male population of advanced (lapitalist com- 
munities consists of lifelong labourers or nondescripts who never become 
able to earn the wage of a skilled craftsman. The position in the Soviet 
Union is very different. The principle of universalism, on wliich, as we 
have shown, the provision for health, schooling, training for life and 
choice of occupation is based in the USSR, with its drastic ousting of all 
dis<5[ualifications of sex or race, inferiority of social position or lack of 
means, necessarily implies a vast unloosing of human energy, a great 
increase in available capacity, and, at least, a not inconsiderable develop- 
ment of genius that would otherwise not have been able to fructify. 
That other principle of multiformity, to wliich Lenin attached so much 
importance, incidentally opens up a diversity of ways among wliich the 
increased energy, capacity and genius have plainly a more effective choice 
of opportunity than in* more rigidly canalised communities. It is not 
merely that there is, in the USSR, as we have shown, not a single em- 
ployer, but, instead, hundreds of thousands of managements constantly 
seeking to enrol recruits. There is not even a single ty])e of industrial 
organisation, but instead, a whole variety of dillicult kinds of service. 
These range from the inrfumerable enterprises of the array cf executive 
governments constituting the Union, the score of constituent or auto- 
nomous republics and the tens of thousands of oblasts, rayons and sclo- 
soviets ; up to the multifarious executive agencies of the trade unions 
and the consumers’ cooperative societies ; the whole of these employing, 
in the aggregate, some 25 millions of wage-earners. Then th(‘.re is the 
quite diff(ircnt status of membership or partnership in the tens of thousands 
of industrial artels of owner-producers, or in the quarter of a million 
collective farms, with an aggregate adult membership approaching 50 
millions ; to say nothing of the numerous fishery kolkliosi and the 
“ integral ” cooperatives of the hunters and trappers. Finally there are, 
even to this day, millions of individual self-employers whose ranks anyone 
can join in the wide open spac^es, either among the still surviving inde- 
pendent peasantry, or among the independent hunters and trappers, or 
among the independent fishermen on th(i coasts, or among the inde- 
pendent prospectors for minerals. We have elsewhere described how 
tens of thousands of scientific workers are thronging the thousand 
or more scientific research institutes in every branch of knowledge. It 
looks as if nowhere in the world — not even in the United States — is 
there so much variety and diversity in the choice of employments 
effectively open to every member of the population as in the USSR. 
And this diversity and multiplicity of occupation and employment is 
continuously increasing with the growth and extension, throughout 
the vast area, of an ever more nearly complete social equality in the 
good life. 
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A Compulsory Environment 

Now the principal objection made in the western world to Soviet 
Communism, and especially to its claim to be establishing the good life, 
is the destruction of personal freedom that is felt to be involved. Free- 
dom, it is said, is not only a fundamental condition of the good life ; 
it is also its very essence. Any attempt deliberately to organise the good 
life for other people against their will ; any project of providing the 
means of the good life for the whole of any population ; any corporate 
action by the government of the community, even in economic or cultiiral 
matters, or anything in the nature of a General Plan to which all must 
conform ; and still more, any legislative prohibitions in the realm of 
individual cojiduct, even with the best of motives, necessarily amounts, 
it is urged, to an intolerable infringement of the individual liberty on 
which the good life absolutely depends. This is a fundamental objection 
to the whole manner of life in the USSR which has to be candidly exam- 
ined. How far can it be truly said that the individual citizen enjoys less 
freedom in the Soviet Union than in Great' Britain or the United 
States ? ^ 


Legal Prohibitio'ns 

First let ns note th(Te there seem to be nent a few prohibitions with 
regard to personal life iriip(jred by positive law in Great Britain or France, 
not to mention pr(*.-war Germany, in whicdi the inhabitant of the USSR 
has a superior freedom. W e need only refer to the British law as to divorce 
which is com])lained of among all social classes ; even if we do not adduce 
the English statute, not yet wholly repealed, punishing sleeping out in 
the open air without luiving ‘ visible means of subsistence ’’ ! There 
is the Englisli law of tres])ass, involving the deliberate exclusion of the 
masses, not only from the extensive parklands of the wealthy in the 
countryside, and from the cx})eiisive]y cultivated gardens in the squares 
of the London West End, hut also from wandering at will along sea cliffs, 
through mountain passes and forests, in fields and over moors, and l)y the 
side of streams, in many of the most beautiful regions of Great Britain. 
To the present writers the sj)ort of killing the l)irds that fly in the air, 
and the flsh tliat swim the streams, seem a remnant of barbarism ; but 
if such recreation be desirable itds, in Great Britain, confined, in one or 
other way, to a fraction of the population, and is severely punished as 
poaching wdien indulged in by the common man, unable to afford ex- 
pensive gun and game licences, though tlie catch would mean something 
in the pot for the Sunday dinner. What seems to the soviet authorities 
far more important to the community than these class restrictions on the 
personal freedom of the masses, in the interests of a tiny minority, is that 
not a particular class but the whole people should enjoy throughout their 

^ The best examination of this question known to us is the candid and scrupulously 
accurate volume by Roger N. Baldwin, Liberty under the SovietSy New York, 1930, 272 pp. 
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lives the widest possible enlargement of their mental or cultural environ- 
ment, and the maximum opportunity of using this freedom, without 
discrimination of age or sex, race or colour, simultaneously with an equally 
universal increase of leisure. 

Such a universal extension of freedom requires, however, that the 
public authorities should see to it that nothing is provided for public 
use or enjoyment that is definitely harmful to the community. Thus, 
nothing may be printed in the USSR, whether book or pamphlet or cir- 
cular, which has not been passed by the agent of the public censorship 
(Gfeivlit) who sits in every printing establishment. As no individual can 
lawfully employ labour for his own profit, all the thousands of newspapers 
and other periodicals that are so eagerly read by the public, catering, as 
they do, for every group or interest, and for every locality, are run, not 
by capitalist proprietors, but by one or other of the manifold agencies 
of the collectivity. The same is true of all the theatres, concerts, cinemas 
and other popular entertainments. The couple of hundred thousand 
places of education in city or village, between the Baltic and the Pacific, 
from nursery school or kindergarten, up to uuiversity college or research 
institute, are equally provided and maintained by one or other public 
authority. In short, it may be said that in the USSR no soc ial institution 
of any kind, however voluntary its membership or clientele, escapes the 
universal plan. The menial and cultural environment is thus everywliere 
under the direction, not, it is true, of any single government organ, but 
of one or other of the literally hundreds of thousands of authorities of 
public character. This universal supervision is directed by a deliberate 
purpose. 

The practice of the USSR reveals the nature of tliis purpose, and the 
extent to which the mental environment is regulated. In the first place, 
nothing is permitted that is deemed “ counter-revolutionary This does 
not mean that no criticism of the government is allowed. On the, con- 
trary, there is, as the student will have concluded, no country in the 
world in which there is actually so much widespread public criticism of 
the government, and such incessant revelation of its shortcomings, as in 
the USSR. Nearly every issue of the newspaper contains details of 
breakdowns and failure's ; of the scandalous bidiaviour of ofiicials whose 
names are given ; of cases of neglect and oppression ; and of the need 
for this or that alteration or improvement of government policy or 
administration.^ The “ wall newspaper ”, in which, in every factory and 

^ We have already pointed out that, so incessant is this stream of exposure and 
criticism, that whole volumes of attack on the soviet system have been published in most 
countries by its enemies, who find it easy to coUect and arrange this “ self-criticism ” as 
if the exceptional cases wore typical of the whole administration. See p. b28. 

The much-maligned censorship of the work of the foreign correspondents at Moscow is, 
we are convinced, carried out on similar lines. It is well described by an American 
journalist : 

“ Russian censorship, where the Russian censorship is effective, lets much news come 
through. Dispatch in pocket, the American correspondent takes the soviet Foreign 
Office elevator up several floors to a somewhat messy room in which a Russian, who speaks 
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office, the staff publicly criticise, and even lampoon, their superiors, is a 
universal institution all over the USSR. No such public criticism by the 
wage-earner of his employer, or of his foreman, is allowed in capitalist 
countries. The Soviet Government approves of all this publicity as 
‘‘ self-criticism even when it is criticism of itself as employer ; and is 
itself not backward in contributing to it. Hardly a speech is made by a 
People’s Commissar or other leader which does not include some exposure 
of departmental failure, and a more or less sharp denunciation of erring 
officials. It is only the calling in question of the fundamental principles 
of communism, or some aggressive criticism of theoretic “ Marxism — 
and, of course, any incitement to political “ faction ” — ^that is barred as 
counter-revolutionary 

On the other hand, there are various additional systematic exclusions 
from any form of publicity. Nothin*g pornographic is allowed in literature 
or other form of art. There is, indeed, less public “ sex appeal ”, of any 
sort, in the cities of the USSR than in those of any other country. No 
incitement to racial hatred is permitted ; so far, *at least, as concerns the 
Jews, Tartars, Gypsies, Negroes or any other race within the USSR. 
No libel on any citizen in his private capacity will be passed. It is also 
soviet policy, in order to exclude the subtle influence of imitation, to 
forbid the publication of the details, and even the statistics, of divorces, 
crimes, suicides and accidents. It is, perhaps, as a matter of good taste, 
which may be dignified ijito “ mental hygiene ”, that the soviet news- 
paper contains no “ society news ”, and no gossip about the habits and 
doings of the personalities prominent in art, literature, sport, 'music or 
the drama, or even of the leading soviet statesmen and administrators. 
There is no mention of their families, or of their comings and goings. 
We do not know whether it is because of these manifold exclusions or in 
spite of them that the soviet newspapers are so widely read or so eagerly 

and roads English, goes over with him what he lias written. The censor will pass every 
tivne any factual description of things that the American has seen ; he will pass every time 
any of those articles or speeches abounding in savage self-criticism which soviet papers 
amazingly print, and wliich soviet leaders amazingly make. (Indeed, most of the hot stuff 
and inside dope peddled by the rumour-mongers of Riga, is taken directly from soviet 
papers, dressed up in attractively fantastic form, and sold with particular success in 
England.) 

“ The censor will not pass, but will ask the correspondent to modify, any condensed 
summary or interjiretation of a scries of events or a speech with which he disagrees. Also 
the censor will delete what is maliciously hostile, grossly provocative, deliberately untrue, 
or insulting to the state or its leaders. But even such stuff comes out of Russia by the 
ton — in books and articles written after the wriWr emerges. Or even without the formality 
of emergence. 

“ But in spite of this complete change in the amount of Russian information available, 
in spite of a censorship certainly more intelligent and certainly less ruthless than that of 
most South American and some East European states, and in spite of much excellent and 
accurate reporting, the old fable of the soviet mystery remains. Americans, because they 
were once educated to the scent of propaganda, refuse to believe their eyes. They persist 
in the conviction that there is a ‘ Russian answer ’ — that there is a Russian ‘ low-down ’ — 
that they have not ‘ been told They have develojied what might be called an ignorance 
complex. The fundamental facts of the Russian State are clear and legible and well 
known ” {Fortune^ New York, March 1932, p. 57). 
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devoured.^ The circulation of each issue of the periodical press in the 
USSR now approximates, in the aggregate, to the total number of family 
households between the Gulf of Finland and Kamchatka. 


Plan or No Plan 

How far does this systematic planning of the mental environment of 
the soviet citizen constitute a greater restriction of his personal liberty 
than is suffered by the citizen of every great country in which people 
live* in closer conjunction with each other than, say, the Gauchos of 
Patagonia, or the pioneer farmers of tiie North American prairie or the 
South African veldt ? 

Let us take, to begin with, the position of the schools and the teachers. 
So far as concerns nine-tenths of the children of school age, in Great 
Britain, their parents have no freedom of choice as to school or teacher 
or curriculum. They must, in fact, put up with whatever building and 
equipment, teaching sttfff and curriculum, is provided within reach of 
their homes. ^ The teach<!rs are equally obliged to adopt, as the basis of 
tlieir instruction of their pupils, and even of their intimate conversations 
with them, the fundamental conceptions of the national civilisation, 
such as constitutional monarchy, parliamentary democracy, British Im- 
perialism, the capitalist fjrganisation of industry, and a (conventional 
Christianity. In no part of the countr}’^ could a teacher in a public ele- 
mentary school keep his (or her) job, however sincere and fervent his 
belief, if he was known to inculcate atheism, communism, the abolition 
of parliament, republicanism, or tlie dissolution of the British Empire. 
Indeed, dismissal would probably follow any open propagaTida of such 
opinions even outside the school. The teaching staffs in the endowed 
and so-called public ’’ schools have little, if any, more freedom of 
opinion in this respect than those in the elementary school service. Even 
professors and lecturers in the British universities find it prudent, at 
least until they attain outstanding eminence in their several subjects, to 
abstain from public expression of any of their opinions on fundam(cntal 
issues that run counter to the prevalent orthodoxy. 

Practically the only point in the sphere of education in which there 
is more individual freedom in mental environment iji Great Britain than 
in the USSR is in the heretical parent’s choice of a school for tin; children 
who are not clever enough or fortunate enough to win a substantial 
scholarship tenable elsewhere. ... If he can afford to pay fees and incur 
travelling and other expenses quite out of the reach of all the wage- 

^ People queue up in Moscow and elsewhere, at the news])aper distributing points, in 
their eagerness to get the latest editions of the evening paper. 

2 The fact that in England and Wales tho Government supports many schools built 
and still dominated by the Roman Catholics, or by the Anglican Church, so that on the 
one point of religious creed parents can exercise this much choice of school, if there happens 
to be more than one within reach, does not appreciably effect the monopoly of a single 
(and, in effect, prescribed) curriculum and school atmosphere. 
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earners and nearly all the lower middle class, an unorthodox parent can 
send his children to one or other of the few dozen mildly heterodox or 
quietly agnostic boarding-schools, in which alone a mental environment 
is available which is less rigid than that practically enforced on the 
children (and the teachers) of nine-tenths of the population. In these 
exceptional schools tlie curriculum depends mainly upon the view taken 
by the proprietor or director of what is essentially a private profit-making 
enterprise as to the wishes of the parents whom he seeks to attract ; 
and the teachers need only be reasonably circumspect about their own 
particular heterodoxies.^ 

Consider now the great part of the mental environment of an advanced 
industrial community tliat is constituted by the newspapers and maga- 
zines, on the one hand, and on the ofher, by the places of public entertain- 
ment, from the drama down to “ the dogs ” (greyhound racing after tlie 
“ electric hare In Great Britain and the United States all these 
enterprises are provided by capitalists seeking to make profit out of them. 
Subject only to general legal restrictions, not very rigidly enforced, and 
intended to prevent such patent evils as outrages on decency, libels on 
private individuals, injury to other people’s property, and danger from 
fire, the enterprising capitalist is free to provide whatever entertainment 
he thinks will, by attracting most customers, yield him the largest profit. 
Or he may, if he prefers, use the newspaper or p'iace of entertainment that 
he owns, partly to promiilga(;e his own opinions, or to further the interests 
of himself or his creed or political party. Frequently he combines both 
motives, sometimes sacrificing some or all of his profit to his propaganda, 
and sometimes finding that all his motives work together to produce a 
maximum result. But whatever line of policy he chooses to adopt in his 
enterprise, the mental environment he is creating is beyond the control 
of the individual citizen, whose sole remedy, and that only a- partial one, 
is to forgo the newspaper or the entertainment. 

How about the freedom of the million-fold “ listeners -in ” to the 
national service of broadcasting ? One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in sociology is actually being made in this sphere. The new 
invention of radio broadcasting is being operated in different countries in 
different ways. In the USSR and the United Kingdom the service is 

^ It is habitually forgotten how numerous and extensive are the classes to whom, in 
Great Britain among other countries, freedom of expression of opinions unpleasing to 
the government, or to the majority of the citizens, is denied, either formally, by regulation, 
or informally, by the danger of losing their means of livelihood. The whole of the armed 
forces ; the various local police forces ; the entire staff of school teachers ; the domestic 
servants of the well-to-do ; the local postmasters and letter carriers ; the employees in 
industrial undertakings ; the retail shopkeoiMjrs in small communities ; the farm labourers 
in rural areas ; the medical i)ractitioner8 ; the solicitors, architects, portrait painters, 
sculptors and others who depend on the custom of the property owners — all these, and 
many more, find it prudent to keep silence about any heterodox views that they may 
hold. 

2 Only for the public performance of stage plays is there in Great Britain a preventive 
censorship (each play must be submitted, along with a fee, to a court official, not responsible 
to parliament, without whose express licence no public performance can take place). 
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provided for the people by public authority.^ In the United States and 
some other countries this service is left to capitalist enterprise. The 
listening world has in neither case any further liberty than that of listen- 
ing or cutting-off. But both expert opinion and popular feeling in the 
United Kingdom, including both English and Americans who have tried 
both systems, are emphatic that the system of monopolist public pro- 
vision, constantly open to influence by public opinion, and not directly 
purchasable for use by rich men for their own purposes, is preferable to 
leaving the provision to be undertaken by the profit-making capitalist, 
even in respect of the personal liberty of the listeners, which is, in the 
United Kingdom and the USSR, protected from invasion by undesired 
ad vert i sements . ^ 

The position is much the same ^dth regard to what is called pro- 
paganda. There is, of course, propaganda in the USSR, in every form, 
whether newspaper or book, school or university, entertainment or 
advertisement, it would be hard to decide whether there is, in the 
aggregate, moie or less of it than in Great Britain and the United States. 
The difference is that in the USSR all the propaganda is deliberately 
planned, in what is believed to be the public interest, by the multiplicity 
of essentially })ubli(‘- authorities, and expressly for the purpose of public 
education ; wlu^reas in capitalist countries the planning is done by the 
multiplh'ity of capitalist ofother privat(‘ propagandists, either individually 
or in various com})inations, but always in what they conceive to be their 
own interests, or, at best, ac(‘ording to their own caprices, without any 
decision by the community as a whole, or its authorised representatives. 
For the individual citizen the j>ropaganda is as inescapable in the one 
case as in the other. In all countries his mind is bludgeoned to compel 
him to admit a whole series of ideas. Where systems differ is in who 
wields the bludgeon and with what purpose. 

The conclusion to which the student is driven is that, as regards the 
great mass of the population in a densely crowded country, possibly as 
many as nine-tenths of the whole, by far the larger part of the mental 
environment is always and everywhere compulsory. From chihlhood to 
senility no one of this large majority (lan escape its potent and j>ersistent 
influence. In modern life it is literally all-pervading. So long as eyes 


^ It may be noted that the USSR shows here more freedom than the United Kingdom ; 
in the former, reception is open to all without fee, whereas in the United Kingdom recep- 
tion is limited to those able to pay a licence of ten shillings a year. 

2 A characteristically modern part of the mental environment of the population is Ihe 
prevalence of staring or illuminated advertisements, designed to catch the eyes of as many 
millions as possible, either in the city streets, or along the rural thoroughfares, or in dis- 
figurement of the landscape. In the USSR the little that is done in this way is deliberately 
planned with public objects, and is never allowed for the luofit of any individual. In 
Great Britain and the United States such unplanned advertisements for private profit are 
only just coming to bo regarded, if not as public nuisances, at any rate as an entirely 
wasteful expenditure from the standpoint of the community, and as mentally detrimental 
to the individual who cannot escape the insidious and persistent suggestivoness of the 
advertisers’ characteristic mendacity. 
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and ears are open, we cannot avoid its sights and its sounds. Infants and 
children, adolescents and adults, will inevitably be taught and trained— 
that is, subjected to artificial surroundings which may be either planned 
or unplanned. Not only nurseries and schools, but also books and news- 
papers, churches and cinemas, laws and advertisements, are all engaged 
in creating the people’s mental environment. 


The Western Freedom of the Rich 

To the educated intellectual of the western world (especially if he 
enjoys a rentier income, or can earn adequate fees or royalties from a 
succession of clients, to none of whom he is beholden) the foregoing 
argument will appear mere sophistry. It is amazing how blind we can 
be to the living conditions to which the vast majority of our fellow- 
citizens are subjected, if we are ourselves in other circumstances ! If 
he is not trammelled by wearing a crown or by membership of the court 
circle, and not enmeshed in the obligations of a 'landed estate, or active 
participation in business, the intellectual well-to-do citizen of London or 
New York can surround himself exclusively with books of his own choice ; 
can subscribe only to the newspaper which he dislikes least ; can amuse 
himself expensively without going to the cinema that ho despises ; can 
attend the church that he finds congenial, or nhne at all if he so prefers ; 
can travel in the countries that are to his taste, or “ follow the sun ” so 
as to live always in the climate that suits his bodily comfort. Very 
naturally he becomes as little conscious of the circumambient mental 
environment that coerces his less fortunate fellow-citizens as he is of 
the weight of the atmosphere — to the influence of which even he is, at 
all times, irresistibly subjected. Of course he is not by any means as 
free as he thinks he is. Although he may largely exclude or dismiss it 
from his consciousness, no man can escape the influence of the mental 
environment involved in his nationality, his home circumstances, his 
education, his residence in a particular country at a particular stage* of 
civilisation, and his participation in, or dependence on, the contemporary 
economic and political organisation. What he can do, and usually does 
do, is to regard as a condition of freedom a mental environment that is 
apparently unplanned, because it is constituted by an unicnown congeries 
of irresponsible and mutually competing factors ; whilst he denounces 
as a condition of coercion a mental environment that is deliberately 
planned, exclusively in what is conceived to be the public interest, by 
the known and authorised representatives of the community as a whole. 
Yet between them there may be no difference in the actual degree of 
coercion or restraint of the average individual. There will, however, 
be a vast difference in the degree to which the whole population enjoys 
the conditions of the good life. 
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Where is Freedom ? 

AVhat, then, do we mean by freedom ? It is clearly something which 
practically all human beings desire, and the lack of which most people 
find irksome. It is certainly an important element in the good liSfe. 
It coincides in meaning, we suggest, with “ doing as one chooses Let 
it be admitted, for the sake of argument, that this freedom is the liighest 
human good. Those whose intellectual training has been unconsciously 
based on the hypothesis of a static universe almost inevitably think of 
freedom as the absence of restraint ; those who assume tliat every part 
of the universe (including minds) is always in motion are apt to think of 
freedom as the j)resence of opportunity to act as they desire. 

The division among the thinkers of the world is manifested in the 
subtle change in the meaning comihonly given to the term freedom. 
More than a century ago, the beginning of this change of meaning was 
expressed in the unexpected comment that under the English constitu- 
tion every man was freo^ but only in the sense in which he Wfis “ free to 
resort to the London Tafvern ” — that is to say, if he could afford the 
expense ! There is no freedom where there is no opportimity of taking 
advantage of it. As Professor Tawney points out, “ Excijpt in a sense 
which is purely formal, equality of opportunity is not merely a matter 
of legal equality. Its existence depends, not merely on the absence of 
disabilities, but on the presence of abilities. It obtains in so far as, and 
only in so far as, each member of a community, whatever his birth, or 
occupation, or social position, possesses in fact, and not merely in form, 
equal chances of using to the full his natural endowments of physique, 
of character, and of intelligence. In proportion as the capacities of some 
are sterilised or stunted by their social environment, while those of others 
arc favoured or pampered b}'” it, equality of opportunity becomes a 
graceful, but attenuated figment. It recedes from the world of reality 
to that of perorations.” ^ 

In Moscow, where the whole population has lately been, «at times, 
severely ‘‘ rationed ” for bread and meat and fats, there may well seem 
to have been more restraint on purchases than in London, Yet, as the 
rationing has been coincident, for the past five years, with opportunities 
for every able-bodied man or woman to obtain employment at trade 
union wages, there may easily have been greater actual freedom in the 
choice of food to the poorer citizens in Moscow than in London. For, in 
Great Britain, the housewives of the millions of unemployed labourers 
“ on the dole ”, or even the millions of other families precariously exist- 
ing on wages under two pounds a week (out of which rent and cloth- 
ing and nearly a hundred meals a week ^ have to be provided) — say, 

1 Equality, by R. H. Tawney (1929), p. 139. 

2 For a family of five, at three meals per day, it would be 105 per week, which, at three- 
pence each, would cost over twenty-six shillmgs per week for food alone. Yet threepence 
per meal, at British prices, does not allow for much choice among foodstuffs ! 
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altogether, something like one-third of the whole population — find their 
constitutional and legal freedom somewhat unsubstantial. In fact, they 
feel themselves quite otherwise than free ! Life to them seems one 
continuous stringent and coercive “ rationing ”, not only of particular 
foodstuffs, but of nearly every exercise of will, and nearly every indul- 
gence of desire. 

But we may leave the philosophers of the western world to bring, 
in their own way, their definition of freedom up to date. What we are 
concerned with here is the view of freedom taken in the USSR. What 
is there prized as the highest good is the 7n(ixwiising of opj)ortuni^y, to 
act accordim/ to individual desire, of the entire aggregate of individuals in 
the communilg. This effective enlargement, or wider opening, of the 
mental and cultural environment of all tlic people, witliout discrimina- 
tion of race or colour, age or sex, income or position, is one main object 
of the deliberate planning of the good life in the USSR. The shifting 
of emphasis, from absence of restraint to presence of opportunity, as 
the condition of the good life, is, as we have already noted, characteristic 
of the changed view of the universe taken by modern science. It is co- 
incident also with the transition from the ‘‘ economics of scarcity ” to 
the “ economics of plenty The shifting of emphasis from the freedom 
of one person to the aggregate of tlie freedoms of all the persons in the 
community is in harmony with the chara(*.teristic note of universalism 
that we have so ofte»i found in soviet statesmanship, based on the 
assumption of the high value of social equality and the positive evil of 
sex or class or race privileges. 

If, as is universally taken for granted in soviet circles, everybody is 
to count as one. and nobody for more than one, the road towards the 
maximising of the aggregate of individual freedoms in the community 
lies along the path of an ever-increasing ecjuality of o})portimity. Equality, 
of course, is not identity. The nearer the kind of opportunity can be 
adjusted to the kind of faculty of eacli individual, the greater will be 
the community’s aggregate of individual opportunity, and therefore of 
personal freedoms. It is thought that, ultimately, organisation on the 
basis of “ from each according to his faculties, and to each according to 
his needs ” will provide the closest adjustment. 

It will now be clear why a certain amount of restraint, and a variety 
in kinds of restraint, are necessary conditions of this maximising of the 
aggregate of individual freedoms. There is, in any given place, at any 
given time, only a certain amount of opportunity open to the population 
in the aggregate. Anyone who takes to himself more than the appro- 
priate amount and kind of opportunity that falls properly to his share, 
not only robs another of some or all of the opportunity that he might 
otherwise have enjoyed, but also, by increasing inequality, inevitably 
lessens the aggregate amount of individual freedoms within the com- 
munity. The social organisation which allows the British shipowner to 
treat himself and his family to a long and expensive holiday in Switzer- 
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land and Italy, whilst the hundreds of dock labourers who are unloading 
his ships, together with their families, get nothing more like a holiday 
than their wageless days of involuntary unemployment, not only injures 
them, but also diminishes the total aggregate of freedom within the 
community. Lenin is said once to have observed in liis epigram- 
matic way : “It is true that liberty is precious — so precious that it 
must be rationed So long as the available quantum of liberty 
is not unlimited, the aggregate amount enjo 5 Td within the com- 
munity is, by appropriate rationing on an equalitarian basis, actually 
incre*ased. 

It remjiins to be added that freedom to do what one likes depends 
finally upon the existence of plenty of the means of doing it, however 
that plenty may be shared among the individuals within each country. 
Thus, we come up against the question of how to maximise plenty ; 
that is to say, how to increase the aggregate of whatever genuinely con- 
stitutes the nation’s wealth. Whether the Soviet Government will 
eventually succeed in its £^a)wed aim of outstripping all capitalist countries 
in the production per hea*d of useful commodities and services remains 
to be answered i^y the event. All that can be said at present is : (1) 
that by ordinary commercial measurements (which include a mass of 
social disutilities) the XTS811 cannot yet be shown to have reached the 
level of productivity per •head of population enjoyed by the United 
Kingdom or some othei Ihiropean countries, or m the years prior to 
1929, by the United States ; (2) that the aggregate production, whether 
of capital e<]uipment or of commodities and services, has increased in 
the IjSSK during the ])asfc decade by leaps and hounds, whilse that of 
all other c.ounlTies lias citlier fallen off or has at best remained stationary ; 
(3) assuming that the increase in wealth ]>roduction and in ])Opulation 
continue at their present compound rates, it seems hkely that, in tlie 
course of two or three decades, the USSK will ha ve b(‘Come the wealthiest 
country in the world, and at the same tim(^ the (community enjoying the 
greatest aggregate of individual freedoms. 


Unity in Action with Adventure in Thought 

Th(Te is, we admit,, a cavf^it to the foregoing argument. What the 
British or American intidlectual is concerned about is not the aggregate 
of p(‘rsonal freedoms enjoyi'd 1>\' the total ]>opulation, about which he 
thinks little and cares less, but the very serious loss suffered not only by 
himself, but also by the community, if the absolute freedom of specu- 
lative thinking by the liny minority capable of original thought on any 
subject whatsoever is in any way interfered with. It is upon the complete 

1 When, during tho Great War, Great Britain rationed sugar, the issue to every person 
of the ration card without which no sugar could be; obtained was regarded by all persons 
of means as a restraint on their freedom. The same ration card was cherished by the 
poorest class as enlarging their freedom, ensuring to thorn the opportunity to purchase 
sugar which they would otherwise lack. 
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liberty of prophesying ” among this minority — the membership of 
which cannot be determined in advance — that the intellectual progress 
of the world ultimately depends. Without this unlimited freedom to 
correct current errors, to think new thoughts, and to make intellectual 
discoveries, the world would succumb to the disease of orthodoxy, and 
fail to cope with the everchanging conditions of social life. We might 
even not escape retrogression into primitive barbarism.^ 

There is, assuredly, some validity in this assertion of the social im- 
portance of unlimited freedom of intellectual discussion, irrespective of 
the rightness or social value of the new thoughts to which, in any' par- 
ticular generation, it may prove to lead. On the other hand, an indulgence 
in unlimited freedom of discussion, especially if accompanied by unlimited 
duration of debate, has the drawback that it is apt to militate against the 
efEectiveness of corporate action. 

It is therefore necessary to consider the conditions under which 
both effective action and freedom of discussion arc practicable. Take 
first the case of a great engineering work, or of a gigantic aeroplane, of 
novel design and uncertain success. The communist view is that in 
devising the plan, and in coming to the decision to make the experiment 
of construction, it is plainly desirable to provide for the utmost freedom 
of discussion. At this stage the widest participation is called for. Only 
by encouraging outspoken criticism of the project from all points of 
view, and with all degrees of competence, and the careful weighing of 
every objection and every alternative, can it be ensured that the decision 
eventually come to will be the wisest and most accurate then and there 
available. But once the decision is arrived at, the position is changed. 
It is held that the success of the enterprise will be jeopardised, and may 
easily be brought to naught, if all those concerned in the work, from the 
manual labourers, and the skilled mechanics, the foremen and the assistant 
managers, up to the highest technicians and the director himself, do not 
whole-heartedly cooperate, with complete assurance and entire devotion, 
ill the execution of the particular plan that has been decided on. Whilst 
the work is in progress any public expression of doubt, or even of fear 
that the plan will not be successful, is an act of disloyalty, and even of 
treachery, because of its possible effect on the wills and on the efforts of 
the rest of the staff. A grumbling sceptic, or public “ grouser ”, however 
able and conscientious he may be, may, by his creation of a “ defeatist ” 

^ This, wo imagine, is what Mr. H. G. Wells meant when lie declared (with what seems 
to us a strange misunderstandmg of the position in the Soviet Union) that, unless the 
Communist Party promptly restored unlimited freedom of thought and public discussion, 
the USSR would, within less than a generation, find itself outstripped in intellectual 
development by Great Britain and the United States ! This conclusion ignores the fact 
that whilst in capitalist countries there is to-day an admitted “ frustration of science ” 
through lack of funds and other encouragement, the advancement of science is a veritable 
cult in the USSR, upon which niiUions are ex|)ended and in which every individual who 
has, or thinks he has, ability to invent or discover is encouraged to participate. It is only 
one more instance of the incurable blindness of the wealthy intellectual to realise that 
freedom is as much the presence of opportunity as the absence of restraint. 
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atmosphere, actually bring about the fulfilment of his own prophecies 
of failure. The most that a conscientious man may do, if he is convinced 
that the plan is dangerously erroneous, is to communicate privately to 
the director the grounds on which he believes that disaster is imminent 
unless a change is made. If he has then no heart in the work, and no 
faith in its success, he should ask to be relieved, and posted to another 
job — still keeping silence about his doubts, so far as public discussion is 
concerned, lest he should, by incautious talk, himself bring about the 
failure or the disaster that he fears. In any corporate action, a loyal 
unity of thought is so important that, if anything is to be achieved, 
public discussion must be suspended between the promulgation of the 
decision and the accomplishment of the task. 

Now, from the communist standpoint, the position of the Soviet 
Government, which has on hand th# hugest of tasks in the transforma- 
tion, within a decade or two, of the millions of people of the USSR into 
a socialist state, is akin to that of the engineer undertaking a great and 
difficult work of constryction. Such a task demands, for its accomplish- 
ment from everyone concerned, nothing short of complete loyalty and 
implicit confidence. It may be argued that the task is not one that 
should have been undertaken ; and that the Soviet Government ought 
to have contented itself with the multitudinous discussion and the rela- 
tively trivial det ails of reform that chara(‘terise parliamentary democracies. 
It is the view of the Vocation of Leadership in the USSR that the drastic 
transformation of the manner of life of the Russian people, and that 
within the ensuing decade or so, is imperatively required. Only by 
creating the conditions of the good life can the good life be begun. It 
can well be argued that the decision to this effect has been substantially 
ratified not only by the acquiescence of public opinion, but also by the 
active cooperation of at least a majority of the citizens in the measures 
of administration. It seems to follow that, during the years of accom- 
plishment of its task, the Soviet Government is bound to take the action 
which seems necessary to make its work successful. Such a course is 
admitted to be necessary wheri one country is actually at war with 
another ; when neither faction, nor anything likely to lead to faction, is 
allowed, and even “ defeatist ” talk is made a criminal offence. When a 
government is engaged in a desperate struggle, not with another govern- 
ment but with the forces of nature, the danger of incitements to faction, 
and even of “ defeatist ” talk, may well be as great as in war. And the 
Soviet Government adds to the argument that it is, in a real sense, actually 
on the defensive against some or all of the capitalist governments whose 
hostility did not cease with the witlidrawal of their ^troops from soviet 
territory little more than a dozen years ago. At various points beyond 
its frontiers centres of sedition are still actively maintained, actuall}’ with 
government connivance, eagerly grasping at every opportunity of inter- 
vention. Soviet territory is still periodically invaded by secret emissaries, 
who come in illegally to foment disaffection and revolt, not even stopping 
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short of assassination of soviet officials. The aspirations of national 
minorities in Georgia and in the Ukraine, which are now mainly cultural, 
are still being skilfully manipulated towards the purpose of overthrowing 
the Moscow Government. The threats of invasion by Japan, or by 
Hitler’s Germany, seem to promise to these seditionists, almost from day 
to day, new opportunities for successful uprisings. When we remember 
how necessary the repression of all incitements to faction and of every 
manifestation of “ defeatism ” seemed to the British Government when 
it enforced the Defence of the Realm Act, as well as to all the other 
belligerent governments in the Great War, we can hardly wonder at the 
corresponding action of the Government of the Soviet Union to-day. 

But even the unity in action may be purchased at a high price if it 
requires the stoppage of thought among the nation’s thinkers. It is, 
unfortunately, part of the nature of things that the new and original 
thinking, on which all human progress ultimately depends, cannot be 
done to order. The most powerful government, whilst it may plentifully 
endow thinkers, fails when it tries to prescribe, or to limit, the new 
thinking that it wants done. No one can foresee what new thoughts will 
emerge, nor how nor when they will occur. Experience indicates that, 
when thinkers are forbidden to think along particular lines, or to discuss 
particular issues, they are extremely likely to be unable, as well as un- 
willing, to think at all ! What is worst of all for new and original thinking 
is an atmosphere of fear ; and it is just this atmospliere that is produced 
by any penalising of intcdioctiial discussion among the thinkers them- 
selves. It has, in fact, been found by experience that it docs not pay to 
stop freedom of thought. 


The Solution of (he Problem 

We have already discussed, in connection with our description of the 
Disease of Orthodoxy,^ the imperative necessity of continual adventure 
in thought. Is there any escape from the dilemma prescribed by the 
practical necessity of unity in action, and the no less important require- 
ment of freedom of thought ? 

We suggest that the problem is one created only by the closet philo- 
sopher, and that the solution is found in practice. The answer has, in 
fact, been discovered, by experiment, by the Soviet Government, as by 
other administrations. Take, for instance, the practice with regard to 
the freedom of discussion of physiological or medical questions. The 
soviet censorsliip (Glavlit) refuses absolutely to allow the printing of 
pornography. But there is complete freedom of discussion, and of ex- 
pression in print, in properly scientific language, by physiological or 
medical thinkers, about sexual functions, diseases or perversions. These 
descriptions and discussions would be peremptorily stopped by the 
censorship if they were so expressed as to come under the definition of 
^ Chapter XT. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind 
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pornography. Anything in this realm is allowed to be published, in any 
form, and at any price, which excludes the suspicion of pornographic 
intent. 

It is in this example that we find the solution. What is necessary to 
the freedom of the thinker and the investigator is unfettered communi('a- 
tion to his fellow-tliinkers or contemporary investigators. It is not 
communication to the unthinking public* that lie needs for the fosl taring 
of original thought. There seems no reason why the freedom of dis- 
cussion and exprc'ssion allowed by common consent,, within reasonable 
limits, to the physiologists and the medical practitioners, should not be 
allowed to the thinkers and investigators into the fundaniental con(‘ep- 
tions on which each society is based. What is complained of is that 
this is, to-day, not allowed in the USSK, as in many othei countri(‘s, 
out of fear of faction. But it is not faction that such thinkers are after, 
and not })opular discussion by the ma.ss of unthinking rruai, any more 
than it is pornogra])hy that the ])hysiologists and doctors have in view. 
What is desired is OTdy*the testing of their ideas that is given by dis- 
cussion among their intellectual (colleagues and (‘(]uals. Ibuice tiu* psy(dio- 
logi(\al speculators in thought, tlie philosojdiic critics of social th<‘ori(‘s, 
the metaphysical proposers of new utopias, should not ask or ex])(»ch 
the State Publishing Houses to publish their lucubrations in ])oj)ulaT 
j.)amphlets at the price <rf a few kopeks. The public.ati(c\ that such 
thinkers need and value is in the form of “ proceedings ” or 'M ransa-ctions 
of a philosophical society, accessible to non-members but. not brought 
indiscriminately to their notice ; or in that of substantial tr(‘atises un- 
likely to find purchasers outside the narrow ciicde of thos(‘ (“a])abl(‘ of 
understanding the phraseology which such discussions n^juin*. 1\) the 
j)resciit writers it seems that this might everywhen*. b(^ p(*rmitf(*d prac.ti- 
cally without limit. Published in this way, without news]>apeT reviTbeia- 
tion, the most unrestrained adventures in thought, are not lik(dy to 
militate against unity of action in the pa.rticular constructive enterprises 
of the moment. Such highly intellec.tualised adventures in thought do 
not reach the uninstruc.ted mass of the people, or even tlu^ actual practi- 
tioners of particular technologies, except b}" the slow process of fdt(*ring 
down, as and wdien the new ideas become generally accepted as scienti- 
fically valid by the instructed minority.^ Y(d. such an amount of ojipor- 
tunity of discussion and publication is enough to set going, and to 
maintain, that unrestrained freedom of thought and unlimited specula- 
tion about what is at pnisent unknown to sc^ience whicdi is indis])(insable 
to the future progress of the UfSSR no Icvss than to that of other com- 
munities. 

^ Engiist readers will remember the anecMloU* told of Pilt. As TViine Minister 1 m* was 
consulted about crirnmally prosecuting William Godwin for the puhlication of an (extremely 
suliversive book {Political Justice). Pitt asked at w^hat price the volume was xjublished, 
and was told “ Three guineas His decision was that no book pufilishod at so high a 
price as three guineas was worth troubling about — meaning that, at such a price, it would 
circulate only among people unlikely to bo improperly influenced by 
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We do hot suggest that nothing more is called for, in the way of 
freedom of utterance, than the limited opportunity for the intellectuals 
that we have adumbrated. That amount of opportunity might well be 
conceded even in a state of war. When, however, the Soviet Government 
feels itself as secure as the British Government does, there seems no 
reason why popular lectures and speeches at open meetings, and dis- 
cussions in cheap pamphlets and newspapers, should be any more re- 
stricted than they are in England. The feeling of the ordinary citizen — 
of the common man without intellectual pretensions — that he may 
without fear of prosecution or police oppression listen to what he chocses, 
say what he lilies and propose whatever occurs to him, is an element of 
his good life which is ultimately of considerable value to the community. 
We may hopefully expect that, with the soviet characteristic of univer- 
salism in all its administration, thdsc in authority in the USSR will, in 
due season, take this view. 


The Evolution of Communist Ethics 

So far we have explained the various social expedients devised by the 
Communist Party of the USSR to provide, as a matter of deliberate social 
construction, the conditions of the good life for all. But one of the most 
important factors in the social environment ert^ated in every community 
is the code of conduct that arises out of whatever social order is estab- 
lished ; a code accepted and enforced, either by law or by public opinion 
of a majority of the inhabitants. Is there such a code of conduct in the 
USSR, and how does it differ from those of the western civilisation ? 

It so happened that the present writers had the opportunity in 1932 
of asking a pertinent question of one of the most influential and most 
widely respected of Bolshevik leaders, one who was reported to be an 
embodiment of the Conscience of the Communist Party. The question 
was : “ What is the criterion of good or bad in the conduct of a member 
of the Communist Party ? ” His answer — possibly the best he had time 
for, when thus questioned by importunate foreign enquirers — ^was, sub- 
stantially, that whatever conduced to the building up of the classless 
society was good, and whatever impeded it was bad. 

The answer so courteously given to us in 1932, as the outcome of 
intuition after a lifetime of experience, did less than justice to the Com- 
munist Party. It is plain from such study as we have been able to give 
to the proceedings of the People’s Courts, and, still more, the Comradely 
Courts in the factory or the apartment house, on the one hand ; and to 
the discussions common in the meetings of the millions of Comsomols on 
the other ; that what may fairly be termed a system of ethics is being 
gradually evolved among the citizens of the USSR. This moral code is 
still in the experimental stage. There has not yet been time, amid all 
the transformations of the social order which have had to be put in 
operation over so vast an area, for even the principles of the new com- 
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munist etUca to be either authoritatively proclaimed oi^u^versally. 
accepted.^ 

No Sense of Original Sin 

The immediate effect of the revolution, with its destruction of “ auto- 
cracy, orthodoxy and [so far as ‘ Great Russia ’ was concerned] nation- 
ality ”, was, as we have seen, a general repudiation of historic Christianity. 
The unabashed and complete denial of any form of supeniaturalism 
involved the abandonment of the code of morals founded on divine 
revolution. It is hard for anyone who has grown up in a Protestant 
country, and no less for a Roman Catholic, to realise how fundamental 
is the difference that this rejection of supernaturalism has made in the 
minds of the people. There is, in the USSR to-day, even among those 
who still cherish their icons, and whatever may be their condiu'A., an almost 
complete absence of any sense of original sin. 

This loss of a sense of sin in the theological sense does not mean the 
disappearance of consciepce, which, as we have been taught by Turgeniev 
and Tolstoy, tlie Russians possess in great measure. But it has been 
accompanied by a transformation of the (ionception of personal obliga- 
tion. In contrast both with the Mosaic Commandments, and with such 
obligations as were emphasised by the Greek Orthodox Cbiirch, which 
were mostly in tlie form of specific prohibitions of what is wrong, the code 
of conduct of the Soviet Union has been, from its int ‘Option, almost entirely 
concerned with positive injunctions to do what is right. Morality is no 
longer mainly negative in form, but substantially affirmative.^ 

^ Apart from the endless elaborations of Marxism, we are unable usefully to refer the 
student to many books. A well-known member of the Communist Party, Emelj^an 
Yaroslavsky, lias written books in Russian, apparently not yet translated, the titles of 
which are given as Party Ethics (1924) and Morals and the Way of Life (1926). A series of 
articles edited by A. Borisov, with preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky, entitled The Old 
Morals and the Nevi, published in Russian in 1925. Much information as to ethical ideas 
and the practical conduct of life in the U8SR may be picked up from the vorj^ informative 
book Red Virtue, by Ella Winter (193.3, with bibliography, .320 pp.) ; Women in SovieJt 
Russia, by Jessica Smitli (New York, 1927), unfortunately out of print ; Woman in Eoviei 
Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933, with bibliography, 410 pp.) ; The Soviet Worker, by 
Joseph Freeman (1932) ; New Minds, New Men ?, by Thomas Woody (1931, with biblio- 
graphy) ; IHeJugend in Sovfetrusslaiid, by Klaus Mohnert (Berlin, 1932) translated as Youth 
in Soviet Russia (1933, 270 pp.) ; Humanity Uprooted, by Maurice Hindus (1929, 369 pp.); 
Marriage and Morals in Soviet Russia, by Anna Louise Strong; and such novels as (Russian) 
The Love of the Worker Bee, by Alexandra Kollontai, translated as Free Love ; Cement, by 
Feodor Gladkov (1929, 322pp.); W ithout Cherry Blossom,hy PunXAAoimon Romanov; ILove, 
by A. Avdeyenko (1934, 283 pp.); The Soil f/ptariicd, by M. Sholokhov, London edition, 1935. 

* This change has involved the loss of any appreciation of personal holiness m the 
sense in which this has been understood by believers in the supernatural. Bolshevist 
teachers and writers would not include either personal holiness in thi^ sense, or the pursuit 
of it, among the factors or conditions of the good life. Their perpetual campaign of 
education includes no inculcation of the desirability of seeking such a state of mind. Not 
the perfecting of one’s own soul or self, but the servii;c of others, and the advancement of 
the community, constitutes virtue. No one is deemed to be good unless ho does what he 
can for his fellow-men. He is not judged by his works, for his works may be unsuccessful 
from no fault of his own ; but by the motives and incentives that govern his actions. 
Even if his works are socially useful and successful, if he is a “ careerist ” or a “ self- 
seeker ”, he is not a good man. 
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No Absolute Morals 

Another correlative of the loss of the sense of sm against (iod has 
been, in the Soviet Union, the abandonment of the idea that there is 
anything absolute, fundamental, universal or everlasting, about a scale 
of values.! Any judgment of conduct, it is held, is, everywhere and 
inevitably, the outcome of life. The contemporary code that public 
opinion supports is necessarily relative to the actual conditions of exist- 
ence in (*ach community during the generation that is passing away. 
The position is, and always must be, constantly changing. Morality 
depends on the state of the world for the time being. The Bolshevist 
standpoint has been stated in the following terms. “ Everything which 
we (h'seribe as ways of life among mankind, as human relations and 
conditions, whether they are regfilated by law or merely by custom, 
traditions and habits, is summed up to-day in the iiussian language by 
the now stereotyped word hyt, derived etymologically from the verb 
hyty, to l)e. The expression is untranslatable in its richly laden brevity, 
containing an objective and a subjective aspect which interpenetrate 
and l)Ii‘n(l dialectically ; it comprises the whole surrounding world in 
whi(h man is placed as well as his attitude towards it. ... In a country 
where the new economic order is in process of construction with such 
intensive vehemence the milieu is not fixed, n/:)t established once for all. 
And so man, together witli his attitude of mind, cannot be the finished 
product of his surroundings, l)ijt chanyes ivitli them c.very day, at the same 
thne as, and just because, he changes timn every day.^’ ^ 


Ethics emerging from Life 

Accordingly, it is held that the essentially relativist code of conduct 
that is d(?veloping in the Sovi(*t Union must, in disregard of any previous 
prescrij)tions, emerge from the new life.® It is necessarily based on a 

^ Tlui revulsion a^rairist assumption that morality is jHUjessarily connected with 
Bii})crnaturahsra or a belief in personal immortality, has led, in some q uarters, to a rejmdia- 
tion of the term ethics. “ The very conception of communist ethics ”, wrote N. Bukharin 
in 1924, “ is not correct. We must not talk of ethics as of something whichis inspired by 
fetichism, hut of a certain (;onduct in order to obtain a certain end. This leads to the 
necessity t o woi k out certain rules of our conduct ; to have, so t o say, our own command- 
ments ” (inchid(Ml in The Old Morals and the New, a series of articles edited by A. Borisov, 
with a preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky (in Russian) 2nd edition, Moscow, 1925, pp. 18-22). 

^ Wonnm -in Soviet Itussia, by Fannina Halle (1988), pp. 888-389. 

® This view of etliics has been brilliantly set forth in the works of the eminent Egyptolo- 
gist, dames H. Breasted. Thus in the Foreword to l^he Dawn of Conscience (1985), p. xv, 
he observes : 

“ The fact that the moral ideas of early men were tlie product of their own social 
experience is one of jirofoundest meaning for thinking people of to-day. Out of pre- 
historic savagery, on tlie basis of his own experience, man arose to visions of character. 
That achievement which transformed advancing life, human or animal, on our globe was 
one from a characterless universe, as far as it is known to us, to a world of inner values 
transcending matter — a world for the first time aware of such values, for the first time 
conscious of character and striving to attain it.” 
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recognition of the facts of social life under Soviet Conin^i^^ 
abandoning the shamefacedness, the furtiveness and the secrecy by 
which the elders are still troubled, and which are deemed to be merely 
useless “ hang-overs ” from ecclesiastical superstition and devil-w’^orship. 
Thus, to take one example, there is in the USSR practi(\ally no prudish 
suppression or ignoring of the bodily functions, not excluding those of 
sexual intercourse and reproduction. Children grow up accaistorned to 
human equally with animal nudity ; and whilst tliey gradually learn that 
certain parts of conduct are suited not for company but for privacy, 
they are never taught that any bodily function has a special quality of 
indecency. 

We pause, at this point, to reassure the reader who regards all this 
revolution in morals as something very dreadful. However much the 
Victorian English may be shocked by some of the habits and some of 
the moral judgments of Soviet Communism, it must be realised that the 
inhabitaTits of the USSR find equally shocking some of the habits and 
moral judgments of tho inhabitants of Great Britain and the United 
States. The conduct regarded as virtuous or decent in one ])art of the 
world is, as a matter of fact, regarded as quite tlie opposite in other parts. 
Morality, it has been said, is actually a question of latitude and longitude. 
The making of jnofit by buying in order to sell at a higluT price- re- 
grating ’’ our ancestors caljed what the soviet citizens brand as “ spc'cula- 
tion ” — is in the USSR a criminal ofFenec, but, in Unit(‘d Kingdom, 
if on a large enough scale, often the patliw^ay to a j)ecra.g(\ It. is hard 
for the Englishman to rt^alise that the corporal punishment of children, 
like flogging for serious offences in the army and navy, is as abhorrent 
to the soviet citizen as the summary shooting of those who mendy ac.(]ijire 
wealth from t.he public by false ])ret(*nc(‘S would be to the* London banker. 
In the USSR even the parental slapping of disobedient children is not 
only a serious moral delinquency, but actually a criminal othuu’e. Th(^ 
unabashed cuddling tliat takes fdace, sitting on the seats or lying on the. 
grass, in th(‘. London parks would be incone.eivable in the Bark of (Julture 
and Rest at Moscow.^ On the other hand, it is in no way contrary to t-lu^ 
moral code of the Soviet Union, any more than it was to that of Tsarist 

1 One of the unthors spent t<-n days in 19.32 at Kialovod.sk, w^hic^li had he(‘n th(i Aix-loa- 
Bains of Tsarist Russia, and where the royal palace's, luxurious villas and (^xtravaj^ant 
hotels have all been converted into trade-union rest-house-s, eitlior for h(»lidayirifik(‘rs or 
for eonvaleseenls. There were present in the .lune Avcatlier some t(;n oi tifleen thousand 
visitors, nearly all manual- working wage-earners, enjoying the heaulifiil gardens and the 
various entertainments. Tlie woeial observer noted that there was no drunkenness, no 
shouting or hraAvling, and no staying up afUjr 1 1 i*.m. There was very little spooning, and 
no litter, so that the social observer felt quite emharrassed about throwing away her 
cigarette-ends instead of placing them dutifully in the receptacles jirovided. Kvery rest- 
house had its medical staff, and provided the various di(*ls called for by individual diathesis. 
The younger mt'n and women indulged in games, athletit;s and a mild mountainciering. 
There was an excellent opera and ballet, a theatre playing every evening, and a good 
orchestra giving daily concerts. There were no merry-go-rounds, or cockshw's, or shooting 
galleries or exhibitions of monstrosities. But there w^ere endless lecitures in the rest-houses 
on Marxism and questions of technology which tho observer found well attended. 
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Russia, for'? adpts to bathe together in complete nudity; although 
bathing costumes are becoming usual in Moscow and Leningrad. It seems 
no more immoral for those who love each other to cohabit without either 
a religious ceremony or official registration than it is for English or 
American adults to marry without parental consent, or (among Protestants) 
to remarry after legal divorce. 

The Soviet Union is specially interesting to the student of com- 
parative ethics in that it is trying an experiment unprecedented in world 
history. “ No society ”, it has been observed, “ has heretofore attempted 
to create its morality consciously. The factors that go to make up, the 
general feeling of what is and is not ‘ done ’ are, as has been said, subtle, 
and half or wholly unconscious. The soviets are still shaping and stating 
some moral rules. . . . Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, at a Party Conference 
in 1924, asked that it be definitely Atated what was permissible behaviour 
for a communist and what not. . . . The Party Conference, after long 
deliberation, agreed that no one code of behaviour for the new man 
could be settled on, but certain general principles could be stated.” ^ 

“Nor is it by accident or anarchically that /.hese things are changing. 
The new man is planned as the new society is projected. The god of 
communism is not merely to modernise factories, collectivise farms or 
turn out Five-Year Plan figures. The final purpose of communism is to 
create happiness for men, to lay the basis for the living of ‘ the good life ’. 
The Soviet citizen devotes his life to the building of a socialist society 
because he is convinced that such a society will improve everybody’s life. 

‘ We must do all in our power to create a new man with a new psychology,’ 
said Lunacharsky in 1931 at a meeting of the Communist Academy.” 

What are the principal injunctions to the soviet child and the soviet 
citizen that, in 1935, seem to be shaping themselves into a code of conduct 
in the USSR ? 


The Constant Service of the Community 

First among the moral obligations that communist morality imposes 
on the individual man or woman is that of service to the community in 
which he or she resides. This docs not mean that tlie claim of the indi- 
vidual to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ” is denied or ignored. 
What is asserted is that man in society is not wholly, or even principally, 
an individual product ; and that, by the very nature of things, he has no 
thoughts or feelings, no claims or rights which are exclusively and 
entirely the outcome of his own individual intuition or experience. He, 
with all his demands and aspirations, is the creation of the society, from 
the family group right up to the republic, into which he is born, and amid 
which he lives. Without some form of social grouping. Homo sapiens 
is non-existent. The individual is thus the group in one of its manifesta- 
tions. Equally the group life is only one of the directions taken by the 
lives of its individual members. The service which morality requires the 
^ Red Virtue, by Ella Winter (1933), pp. 18, 25. * Ibid. p. 13. 
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individua] to give to the commumty is only a particular otilcome of the 
instinct of self-preservation without which individual life could not 
continue : a form of the service which he renders to himself in order 
that his own individuality may be developed to the fullest practicable 
extent. The. prosperity and success of the community as a whole is a 
condition precedent to the utmost prosperity and success of the indi- 
viduals of whom the community is composed. Scientifically considered, 
there is not, and can never be, any conflict between the genuine interest 
of the individual in the highest and fullest development of his own nature 
and his own life, and the genuine interest of the community in being 
constituted of the highest and most fully developed individuals. Morality 
is thus, in a very real sense, part of the nature of the universe, to be not 
invented but discovered. It is, indeed, for man to settle what shall be 
the purpose of life, a question which science cannot answer. But, given 
man’s purpose, it is knowledge of the universe, including knowledge 
about social institutions and human behaviour no less than knowledge 
about mechanics and phjsics, that will enable him to recognise and adopt 
the processes by which he can carry out his purpose ; and that will 
even lead him to invent instruments and devices, from the steam engine 
up to the “ shock brigade ”, from the hydraulic ram up to “ socialist 
competition ”, in order to increase his desired achievements. Thus, to 
the properly instructed soviet communist, scientific ethics is simultaneously 
both social morality and* individual morality, beenuse these are funda- 
mentally and inevitably identical. Any breach of the moral code, whether 
by the community or by the individual, is a failure on the part of the one 
or the other accurately to realise the facts ; a failure due eitluu* to mere 
ignorance or to a weak and partial intellectual conception which is over- 
borne by an emotional storm out of the depths of the subconscious mind.^ 


The PayimM of Debt 

What has not yet been generally recognised or admitted in the 
western world, is that every person starts independent life seriously m 
debt to the coimnvnity in which he has been born ; taken care of ; fed 

1 The natural instinct of the Russians for collectivism as against individualism is 
noted by Nicholas Berdyaev as a characteristic of the Orthodox Ohurcli, in contrast with 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic. “ It must, however, also bo nok^d that indi- 
vidualism is inherent not only in Protestantism, but in the whole of western Christianity. 
The idea of the salvation of the individual soul, as well as the idea of the predestination 
of a small number to salvation, is a species of celestial, metaphysical individualism. The 
spirit of ‘ sobornost the idea of the collective character of the ways of salvation, is opposed 
to this sort of individualism. In the Church wo are saved with our brethren, all together. 
Wo ho})e for a universal salvation, that is to say, for the transfiguration of the whole 
cosmos. The spirit of ‘ sobernost ’ is lietter expressed in Orthodoxy than it is in Catholicism. 
Orthodoxy is resolutely anti-individvalistic, though Catholics do not understand this. 
But this cosmic ‘ sobernost ’ has not found its proper expression in the theology of the 
schools, nor in ascetic literature. It can be found only in the religious thought of the 
nineteenth century, in Khomiakov, Dostoievsky, Bukharev, Solovyov and Feodorov ’* 
(Freedom of the Spirit, by Nicholas Berdyaev, chap. x. p. 356). 
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and clothed ; educated and trained. Others have worked in order that 
he might have these advantages. It is therefore the primary duty of 
every individual to use whatever faculties he possesses for the purpose 
of wealth production in one or other form, including any kind of social 
service, at least to the extent of repaying to the community what he or 
she has cost it, and also, wherever faculty permits, providing for the 
progressive improvement of the conditions of its life. The duty of work 
is thus universal and inescapable. Alone among modern thinkers Bernard 
Shaw has perceived the deplorable disease prevalent among the children 
of wealthy persons, who habitually^ live without rendering service to the 
community in which they have been born and bred. He puts the point 
forcibly to his readers among the English and American women in the 
following terms : “ Anyone who does less than her share of work, and 
yet takes her full share of the wealth produced by work, is a thief, and 
should be dealt with as any other sort of thief is dealt with In fact, 
it is only by every person contributing to the community’s wealth pro- 
duction that tli(5 community can give each individual a share in the wealth 
produced. Only in this way can everybody be ’assured of continuity of 
economic security throughout life, that is to say, of maintenance alike in 
sickness and old age, as well as in the strength of manhood. 

Inseparably bound up with this obligation to take part in the pro- 
ductioTi of commodities or servic.es is the conception that the work must 
be done by eadi p(TSon himself, by hand or b} brain. Paramount, is the 
injunction to abstain from and to resist “ exploitatiou ”, meaning any 
employnKuit of others at wages for the pur}) 08 e of making a profit out 
of their labour. The foreign observer is sometimes tempted to think 
that abstention from exploit<ation is the ethical duty that is, in the 
U8SH, most forcibly and frequently impressed on the youthful mind. 

Along with this jiaramount individual responsibility is a universal 
and ubi(| nitons collective responsibility. Every social institution in the 
USSII, from the selosoviet, the rayon soviet and the oblast soviet, up to 

^ The Intel} njent Woman Guide to Sorialistn and Cajnlalism, by Bernard Shaw (1928), 
p. 72. Tlu‘ anilior ndds iinpr('SHivcly : “ By far the most unjust and misoliicvous privilege 
claim(‘d by the rich [in threat Britain] is the privilege of btdng idl(3 with complete legal 
iinpimity ; .\et unfortunately they have established this privilege so firmly that wo take 
it as a matter of course, and even venerate it as the mark of a real lady or gentleman, 
without over considering that a person who consumes goods or accepts services without 
producing equivalent goods or performing equivalent services in return, inflicts on the 
country ]ircciMely the same injury as a thief does ; in fact, that is what theft means. 
We do not dream of allowing jieople to murder, kidnap, break into houses, sink, burn and 
deslroy at sea or on land, or claim exemption from military service, merely because they 
have inheriti'd a landed estate or a thousand a year from some industrious ancestor ; 
yet we tolerate idling, whicli does more harm in one year than all the legally punishable 
crimes in tlie world in ton. . . . To live like a drone on the labour and service of others is 
to be a lady or a gentleman ; to enrich the country by labour and service is to be base, 
lowly, vulgar, contemptible, fed and clothed on the assumption that anything is good 
enough for hewers of wood and drawers of water. This is nothmg else than an attempt to 
turn the order of nature upside dowm, and to take ‘ Evil : be thou my good ’ as the national 
motto. If w e persist in it, it must finally bring upon us another of those wrecks of civilisa- 
tion in which all the great empires in the past havo crashed ” {ibid. pp. 58-59). 
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the congress and sovnarkom of each constituent or autonomous republic 
— equally every consumers’ cooperative society and every industrial artel 
or kolkhos — is held collectively responsible for the fulfilment of all its 
functions, and even for the success of all its enterprises. In contrast 
with the British or American system of minutely defining the powers of 
every “ collective ”, whether local governing body or business corpora- 
tion, and then scarcely troubling to enforce the fulfilment of the functions 
entrusted to it, the soviet system is based, as we have shown, ^ on a wide 
omnicompetence of every social institution, so far as its activities apply 
only to its members, or to the inhabitants of the area to whi(^h its powers 
extend. It is practically unrestricted by such a doctrine as Ultra Vires 
by which in England every corporate body is disabled from going a 
hair’s-breadtli outside the minutely specified list of powers conferred 
upon it. It is left free to do whatever it thinks best for the persons 
concerned. So long as its operations do not conflict with those of any 
superior authority, and are not actually in contravention of any dechsion 
of a higher council — so long also as these operations appear to be successful 
in their working - the humblest or remotest social institution will not bo 
interfered with. But if fliese operations are not, in fact, successful, or 
give rise to serious complaints, they will be peremptorily vetoed and 
cancelled, and the erring institution will be reprimanded, and, in the 

worst cases of recalcitrance or failure, summarily superseded. 

» 

The Maximising of Health 

Perhaps the most extensive field of duty in communist ethics a field 
in which the community has actively to cooperate with the individual, 
but in which the individual must incessantly look after him.selt —is that 
of the creation and the maximising of positive health of body and mind. 
We have already noticed the manner in which this conception of duty 
has influenced the development of the public health service.^ We see 
it now, in communist ethics, in its aspect of individual obligation, along 
with the necessity of positive instruction as to how that obligation can 
be fulfilled. No one wishes to be ill or decrepit ; but the human being 
is not born witli the knowledge of how to avoid becoming ill and pre- 
maturely enfeebled. It is amazing that, notwithstanding the immense 
waste and loss caused by unnecessary sickness and premature senility, 
no community has yet wliolc-heartedly seen to it that every one of its 
citizens is taught how to acquire and maintain positive health. In the 
Soviet Union the public authorities for education and health seem to 
attempt, and even to accomplish, more in this way than any other 
government. Yet, in the vast population of the USSR, the majority 
of individuals are still far from knowing how to keep their health, and 

1 See Chapter II. in Part I., “ Man as a Citizen ’* ; and the powers of the village soviet 
in the appendix to Part I. pp. 358-362. 

a Chapter X. in Part II., “ The Remaking of Man ”. 

2 F 
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are consequently unable to fulfil their social obligations in this respect. 
Not every thinking citizen realises that only by everyone taking thought 
and choosing wisely can health be maintained. Apart from the avoid- 
ance of pathogenic microbes, which is largely a matter for the local 
authority to deal with, the range of individual duty is large. Personal 
cleanliness, daily shower-bath or immersion, intolerance of parasites and 
of filth of every kind, regularity of all the bodily functions, adequate 
physical exercise, free ventilation of the dwelling by night as well as by 
day, definite restriction of eating to something less than the demands of 
appetite, all become something more than “ self-regarding ” lines of 
conduct, and assume the dignity of social obligations. It is in a similar 
light that is seen the necessity of prudent self-restraint in every form of 
enjoyment. From this is evolved a common judgment as to drinking, 
smoking, gambling and sexual inte7*coursc. We seem to see the code of 
conduct in these matters developing on the line of requiring from both 
sexes the perpetual maintenance of perfect health of mind and body. 
The code does not demand total abstinence. But it regards yielding to 
temptation as a weakness to be deplored, and, because one lapse leads 
to others, and eventually to injurious habits, to be definitely blamed. 
Excess is plainly misconduct, because science shows it to be inimical to 
health. Moreover, much that cannot be actually condemned is to be 
deprecated as being in bad taste, and unworthy of a Party member. 

The student will notice that the communist' policy is the v(‘ry reverse 
of ascetic. What moved Karl Marx to a lifetime of political conspiracy 
and economic study in grinding poverty — what steeled the will to revolu- 
tion of Ijcnin and his companions — was the misery and incompleteness 
of life that contemporary economic conditions everywhere inflicted on 
the mass of the people. The very object of the Bolsheviks in overturning 
the Provisional Government in October 1917 was to transform the social 
order of the USSR in such a way as to secure for the whole of the people, 
the conditions of a good life. And these conditions of the good life 
meant nothing more recondite than such amenities as were enjoyed by 
the professional classes of London or Paris. The most influential of the 
friends and supporters whom Lenin had gathered around him during 
his years of exile, out of whom the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars 
and the other administrative organs were formed in 1917-1918, were, 
with few exceptions, not manual workers themselves, though often of 
proletarian origin ; but men of considerable education, who had been 
trained as lawyers, doctors, professors, scientists and writers of books ; 
men who were personally acquainted wdth the conditions of a cultivated 
existence among the professional classes in the cities of France and 
England, Switzerland and Austria. They had no desire to endow the 
whole Russian people with the senseless luxury of the tsarist aristocracy 
or the American millionaires. But, on the other hand, they had no 
sympathy with the asceticism of St. Francis d’Assisi. The communists 
of the Soviet Union have not the faintest respect for the narrow lives of 
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privation and confinement in which the more saintly of the monks of the 
Orthodox Church, like those of western Christianity, sought salvation. 
The stories of the saints now excite nothing but disgust, coupled with a 
disapproval that is not averted by the knowledge that these misguided 
persons were genuinely seeking personal holiness. 


Sexv<il Intercmirsc 

When in the western countries we talk about a moral or an immoral 
mail, still more about a moral or an immoral woman, it is understood 
to refer to their sexual relations rather than to any other form of morality 
or immorality. This concentration on sex is unknown in the USSR. 
In the first decade of Bolshevist administration there was a general 
understanding that sexual intercourse was a personal matter, taking 
place by mutual consent between men and women of the same or of 
different races, colours or religions, for which no religious or other cere- 
mony was required, whilst even official registration of the union was 
entirely optional. But sekual intercourse*, and coliabitation, might entail 
social consequences involving special obligations (such as due provision 
for offspring, and for maintenance of a discarded spouse incapable of 
self-support) which the law should enforce. On the same* principle of 
freedom in personal relations, divorce, at the option of either party, was 
as optional as a registered marriage ; but both parties, according to their 
several means, were required to fulfil the above-mentioned financial 
obligations. 

In the second decade we notice a gradual change of attitude. Lenin 
had never sympathised with the licentiousness that had marked the 
first years after the Revolution. Highly characteristic was Ins repugnance 
to the view put forward in the early days of the Revolution that sexual 
intercourse was as natural as eating, and no more to be criticised than 
the drinking of a glass of water when thirsty. Lenin said to Clara Zetkin 
in 1921 : ^ ‘ I think this glass of water theory is completely unrnarxist, 

and, moreover, anti-social. In sexual life there is not only simple nature 
to be considered, but also cultural characteristics, whether they are of 
a high or low order. In his Origin of the Family Engels showed how 
significant is the development and refinement of the general sex urge 
into individual sex love. The relations of the sexes to each other are not 
simply an expression of the play of forces between the economics of 
society and a physical need, isolated in thought, by study, from the 
physiological aspect. It is rationalism, and not Marxism, to want to 
trace changes in these relations directly, and dissociattKl from their 
connections with ideology as a whole, to the economic foundations of 
society. Of course, thirst must be satisfied. But will the normal man 
in normal circumstances lie down in the gutter and drink out of a puddle, 

1 Reminisren^^es of Lenin, by Clara Zetkin (1929), pp. 49-51 ; largely given in another 
translation in Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Hallo (1933), pp. 113-114, 
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or out of a glass with a rim greasy from many lips ? But the social aspect 
is most important of all. Drinking water is of course an individual affair. 
In love two lives are concerned, and a third, a new life, arises. It is that 
which gives it its social interest which gives rise to a duty towards the 
community. 

“ ‘ As a communist I have not the least sympathy for the glass of 
water theory, although it bears the fine title “ satisfaction of love In 
any case, this liberation of love is neither new, nor communist. You 
will remember that, about the middle of the last century, it was preached 
as the ‘‘ emancipation of the heart ” in romantic literature. In bourgeois 
practice it became the emancipation of the flesh. At that time the 
preaching was more talented than it is to-day, and as for the practice, I 
cannot judge. I don’t mean to prea-ch asceticism by my criticism. Not 
in the least. Communism will not bring asceticism, but joy of life, 
power of life, and a satisfied love of life will help to do that. In my 
opinion the present widespread hypertrophy in sexual matters does not 
give joy and force to life, but takes it away. In the age of revolution 
that is bad, very bad. 

“ ‘ Young people, particularly, need the joy and force of life ; healthy 
sport, swimming, racing, walking, bodily exercises of every kind, and 
many-sided intellectual interests, learning, studying, inquiry, as far as 
possible in common. That will give young people more than eternal 
theories and discussions about sexual problems and the so-called “ living 
to the full ”. Healthy bodies, healthy minds ! Neither monk nor Don 
Juan, nor the intermediate attitude of the German philistines. You know 
young Comrade X A splendid boy, and highly talented, and yet I 
fear that nothing good will come out of him. He reels and staggers from 
one love aflair to the next. That won’t do for the political struggle, 
for the revolution. And T wouldn’t bet on the reliability, the endurance 
in struggle, of these women who confuse their personal romances with 
politics. Nor on the men who run after every petticoat and get entrapped 
by every young woman. No, no ! that does not square with the revolu- 
tion.’ 

“ Lenin si)rang up, banged his hand on the table, and paced the 
room for a while. 

“ ' The revolution demands concentration, increase of forces. From 
the masses, from individuals. It cannot tolerate orgiastic conditions, 
such as are normal for the decadent heroes and heroines of D’Annunzio. 
Dissoluteness in sexual life is bourgeois, is a phenomenon of decay. The 
proletariat is a rising class. It doesn’t need intoxication as a narcotic 
or a stimulus. Intoxication ns little by sexual exaggeration as by alcohol. 
It must not and shall not forget ; forget the shame, the filth, the savagery 
of capitalism. It receives the strongest urge to fight from a class situa- 
tion, from the communist ideal. It needs clarity, clarity and again clarity. 
And so I repeat, no weakening, no waste, no destruction of forces. Self- 
control, self-discipline, not slavery, not even in love. But forgive me. 
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Clara, I have wandered far from the starting point of our conversation. 
Why didn’t you call me to order ? My tongue has run away with me. 
I am deeply concerned about the future of our youth. It is a part of the 
revolution. And if harmful tendencies are appearing, creeping over from 
bourgeois society into the world of revolution —as the roots of many 
weeds spread — it is better to combat them early. Such questions are 
part of the woman question.’ ” 

Lenin’s view as to tlie social obligations involved in sexual inter- 
course gradually became authoritative so far as the Communist Party 
wa^ concerned. “ Is marriage a private relation between two-legged 
animals that interests only themselves, and in which society has no right 
to meddle ? ” wrote Ryazanov. “ We should teach young communists 
that marriage is not a personal act, but an act of deep sochd significance.” 
“ Marriage has two sides, the intimate side and the social,” said Soltz, 
“ and we must never forget the social side. We ar(‘. against a profligate 
or disorderly life because it affects the children. We wouldn’t mix in a 
man’s affairs if he changed his wife every third day, if liis children and 
his work did not suffer from that. When we talk of love we have always 
to remember that sex relations imply not only a physiological relation- 
ship.” ^ 

Public opinion among the Comsomols, as well as among Party mem- 
bers, increasingly emphivsi^ed the imjiortance of stability of marital 
relationships. Down to the present day (19^5), ho ''"ever, there has been 
no change in the law of 1920 making divorce at least as easy as h‘gally 
registered marriage, and treating unregistered unions as in every way 
ecjui valent to marriages. But at least in the Communist Party and 
among the Comsomols, sexual promiscuity, like all forms of self- Indulge ruie, 
has come to be definitely thought contrary to communist elides, on the 
gromids enumerated by Lenin ; it is a frequent cause of disease ; it 
imj)airs the productivity of labour ; it is disturbing to accurate judgment 
and inimical to intellectual ac-cjuisition and scientific discovery, besid(*s 
frequently involving cruelty to individual sufferers. Stability and mutual 
loyalty hav(? become steadily mor^ generally enforced not only by public 
opinion but also, so far as Party members and Comsomols were coiu^erned, 
by the ordinary Party sanctions. Disloyalty in marital relations, and 
even exceptional instability have become definite offences against com- 
munist elides, leading not only to reprimands but also, in bad cases, 
to expulsion. 

Similar pressure of public opinion has been appearing in the trade 
unions, of which some three-fourths of the members are outside the ranks 
of Party and Comsomol membership. A conference convened in 1935 
by Trud, the organ of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), was addressed, among others, by Soltz, as Assistant of the 
Procurator of the USSR. He urged that the trade unions should take 
more interest in the* private lives of their members and their relations 
^ Red Virtue, by Ella Winter (1933), p. 124. 
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with their families. The editor of Trud pointed out that the trade unions 
should judge the value of their members not only by the work they do 
but also by their behaviour in their homes and their attitude towards 
their wives and children. 

This growing puritanism in the marriage relation was reinforced, in 
the same year (1935), by the discovery that the provisions requiring one 
or other of the divorced parents to make payments for the maintenance 
of the children of the union, were being evaded or disregarded in many 
thousands of cases. According to a joint statement recently published 
by Soltz and the People’s Commissar of Justice, N. V. Krylenko, in* the 
last three years the courts of the RSFSR alone dealt with 500,000 cases 
arising out of such awards. The number during 1933 was 142,000, and 
during 1934 it had risen to about 200,000. Despite this absorption of 
the minor judiciary with such cas6s, it is admitted that many hundreds 
of thousands of children are not receiving the support from their fathers 
to which they are legally entitled, and even after the courts have dealt 
with the cases the parents find means of evading payment. 

According to Krylenko, the causes of this situation are the inade- 
quacy of the penalties for failures to pay awards, the ease with which 
parents can evade payment simply by changing their place of residence, 
and the complicated methods used to collect the payments. It is sug- 
gested thatlhe penalty for failure to pay children’s allowances should be 
increased from six months' forced labour or a fine of 300 roubles to not 
less than one year’s imprisonment. 

Concurrently, the legal division of the Mother and Child Institute 
of the Soviet Commissariat of Public Health has just published the report 
of a survey of the marital relations existing in 2000 families of Moscow 
industrial workers, numbering 7000 persons.^ This report concludes with 
important proposals for new regulations for the granting of divorces. It 
recommends the abolition of simple notice of divorce through the Post 
Office. It suggests that the party who is not the applicant for divorce 
should be summoned to the divorce bureau, the “ Zags ” (Bureau for 
the Registration of Acts of Social Significance), which should enquire 
whether his or her rights would be violated by the granting of a divorce, 
and whether, in the case of a wife, she is pregnant or unable to work, 
and should also examine the position of the offspring of the marriage 
in case a divorce is granted. The proposed regulations also provide tliat 
persons contracting a marriage must report their former marriages and 
the number of living children they have. The report demands stricter 

^ Report of the Legal Division of the Mother and Child Institute of the Commissariat 
of Health for the RSFSR (in Russian), July 1935. See summary in Manchester Oicardian, 
August 30, 1935 ; and for the whole change of opinion, Louis Fischer’s article in The 
Nation (New York), August 21, 1935. Incidentally the investigation revealed that Russians 
are now marrying at a later age than they did before the Revolution. In 30*7 per cent of 
all marriages contracted before the Revolution the women were under seventeen years of 
age and 78 per cent under twenty, but only 66*9 per cent of those women interviewed who 
were married after the Revolution were under twenty at the time of their marriage. This 
change has an important l)earing on the birth-rate. 
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admin istration of the laws providing penalties for concealing various 
circumstances, such as the existence of diseases which would make the 
marriage illegal, and for maliciously contracting premeditated short-term 
marriages. Finally, the report recommends that the youth in the ad- 
vanced schools should be given a course outlining the laws dealing with 
family life and marital relations. 

It is understood that new legislation and more stringent regulations 
are pending, both on divorce and on the enforcement of alimony. Drafts 
have already been submitted to the trade-union organisations in all the 
principal industrial centres ; and discussions are (1935) already taking 
place in the soviet newspapers,^ in the radio broadcasts, and at clubs and 
trade union meetings about the proposals under consideration. We can 
form no opinion as to when the new Jegislation will be passed. 


Prostitution 

The attitude towards prostitution is characteristic. The prosti- 
tute ”, it has been said, “ is not acknowledged as punishable, unless she 
be guilty of spreading disease ; but those who promote prostitution are. 
As a social phenomenon prostitution is regarded as springing primarily 
from economic causes and not from innate perversity or dej>ravity of 
the female sex. To decrease or eliminate the necessity for it, it is urged 
that special care be taken about dismissing women from employment ; 
[that] agricultural and industrial artels be formed to give women em- 
ployment ; [that] the qualifications of women for labour be increased 
by creating sufficient vacancies for them in prof(*ssional technical schools ; 
[that] dormitories be organised for the unemployed and houses opened 
for accommodation of women temporarily in the cities ; and that agita- 
tion be carried on in schools, clubs and all organisations of youth, setting 
forth the character of prostitution, its dangers and incompatibility with 
the life of a workers’ republic. These preventive measures are supple- 
mented by efforts to combat prostitution already existing which is 
considered as an inheritance from bourgeois society. These efforts fall 
under the head of (1) inspection of all places where prostitution may be 
carried on ; (2) struggle against those who promote dens of debauch ; 
and (3) free treatment for venereal diseases in dispensaries. Special 
detailed instructions are issued to the militia concerning the necessary 
steps and precautions in investigating prostitution.” ^ 

In another direction the jurists at work on the preparation of the 
criminal code were puzzled to know what to do about what is condemned 
as a crime by the laws of every civilised country. On what ground were 
they to make the mating of near kin (incest) a criminal offence ? It is 
said that a number of physiologists and medical practitioners were 
privately consulted ; and that they reported that, wliilst incest might be 

^ Notably in Pravda during June and July 1935. 

2 Neic MindSf New Men ?, by Thomas Woody (New York, 1932), p. 375. 
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repugnant, there was neither historical nor contemporary evidence to 
prove that it was injurious to the offspring or to the public health . Accord- 
ingly, although the marriage offices are directed to refuse to register 
marriages between persons connected directly by descent, including 
brothers and sisters, incest is not a criminal offence. Homosexuality was 
similarly long omitted from the criminal code of the USSR.^ 

What is “ Not Done ” 

A significant feature of communist ethics is that its prohibitions ‘are 
practically never independent, but relate essentially to failures to comply 
with its positive injunctions. Alcoholic drinking is bkmed, and still 
more, habitual drunkenness or dru^ addiction, because it is a breach of 
the rule requiring the maintenance of perfect health. It is held to impair 
judgment and lessen efficiency, even where it does not seem immediately 
to lead to ill-health. Even in strict moderation the drinking of vodka 
is held to be wasteful and detrimental to the wealth of the community. 
Total abstinence from alcoholic drink, and even* from smoking, is strongly 
recommended, and seems to be increasingly common among the Com- 
somols. As we have already pointed out, “ spooning ’’ in public is “ not 
done ” in the USSR. Many other things, such as the scattering of litter 
on the ground, whether paper or cigarette-ends, are tabooed. 

Communist morality is avowedly distinct from the law of the land. 
An authoritative definition emphasises this point. Ethics, wTites A. A. 
Soltz, “ is a sum of traditions and customs accepted in a given society, 
the fulment of which is obligatory without any frosecution at law, or any 
'punitive sanction 

Nevertheless, it seems that the injunctions and jnohibitions of com- 
munist ethics are, when a case is brought before the Peoj)le’s Ck)iirt, to a 
considerable but variable extent enforced by soviet law. There is, in 
fact, in the U8SR, no hard and fast line between actions which arc simply 
“ not done ”, and are discouraged by public opinion, and those which, if 
brought into court, may be punished by judicial sentence. Tlie Comradely 
Courts of the factories and offices and apartment liouses, like the Com- 
somol groups, have no legal jurisdiction, although their reprimands arc 
often accompanied by fines which are invariably paid. On the other 
hand, the People’s Courts, which' are statutory tribunals 6f first instance, 
deal with offenders without any nice regard to the words of the criminal 
code ; and their decisions and sentences habitually take account, to a 
considerable extent, at any rate in the severity of the penalties inflicted, 

^ In March 1934, without any public discussion, the presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) suddenly issued a decree requiring all the republics of the USSR to 
add to their criminal codes an article making homosexuality between adult men punishable 
by three to five years’ imprisonment ; and if done with minors or dependants or accom- 
panied by force, by imprisonment from five to eight years. It is understood that this 
drastic action followed on the discovery of centres of demoralisation of boys, due to the 
influence of certain foreigners who were summarily expelled from soviet territory. 

* Hed Virtue, by Ella Winter, pp. 19-30. 
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of the public opinion as to what is or is not “ done 

On the other hand, many actions regarded as crimes in other countries 
are, in the USSR, left only to moral reprobation. The soviet authorities 
have, in fact, been slow to bring to bear upon moral issues the method 
of statutory prohibition of actions deemed to be wrong. The war-time 
prohibition of the supply of vodka was quickly repealed when the bad 
effects of such a law in positively increasing the consumption of dangerous 
home-made substitutes became manifest. “ We do not try said a 
leading moralist, “ to legislate our people into good behaviour ; we do 
not try to pass one moral law for all our people. ... To a large extent 
our morals must grow out of the way of life.” ^ Mucdi is deliberately left 
to public opinion. “ The fundamental human urges of vanity, pride, 
ambition, the desire for approbation — the wish to stand well with one’s 
fellows -these are ”, it has been said,,“ as strong in tlic Soviet Union as 
in our own world. Young Russians want as much as anyone else to do 
the ‘ done ’ thing ; what is done and what is thought are stronger in- 
centives to behaviour even than with us.” ^ Thus an attempt to commit 
suicide is not a criminal offence in the USSR, but is nevertheless contrary 
to morals. “ Though not a crime, it is necessary to condemn suicide ”, 
writes Yaroslavsky. “ Only tired and weak people seek this way out. 
True, no general opinion will fit everyone’s (;ase ; each case must be 
analysed individually ; but we cannot consider suicide a way out. Wo 
cannot acquit the man who takes his own lile. ... We must register a 
stern disapproval of suicide ; tlien fewer people wnl take that way out ; 
we should be attentive to the needs of people who find themselves in 
difficult situations, of course ; but we must not acquit tlie weak, nor praise 
them for their wrong stej), a step which is harmlul to communism.” ^ 


Personal A cquisiUveness 

There is, in the USSR, a widespread and persistent discouragement 
of the personal acjquisitivcness in which the iVotestant bourgeoisie of 
the Western world saw a social virtue. The communists, on the contrary, 
are inclined to see in it the root of nearly all social evil. What is “ not 
done ” under Soviet Communism is the seeking of personal riches. The 
individual ownershij) of property is not forbidden by law, though many 
forjiis of wealth and wliat would otherwise be opportunities for accpiisi- 
tion arc monopolised by the fjovernment, just as in Great Britain all 
individual ownersliip is barred in such important enterprises as tlie 
internal telegraph, telephone and radio system j the whole business of 
postal communication ; and the coinage of money. Iji the USSR both 
inc!omes and inheritance in excess of a small maximum arc heavily taxed 
at progressive rates, as indeed they now are to a lesser extent in nearly 

1 Emelyati Yaroslavsky, a popular writer on ethics and member of the Central Control 
Commission, said this to Ella Winter. See her lied Virtue (1933), j). 25. 

2 Ibid. p. 19. * Ihid. p. 37. 
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all countries. The most marked difference in this connection between 
the USSR and the capitalist world is that the growth of wealth in private 
hands is regarded, both officially and by public opinion, not as a good 
thing in itself, but as always a source of danger to the community, and 
one which may, in particular cases, become a positive evil. 

The only definite limit on personal income is that which the members 
(and candidates for membership) of the Communist Party voluntarily 
impose upon themselves. This was first adopted by the Paris Commune 
of 1871, which laid it down that none of the administrators or officials 
should receive a salary higher than that which could be earned by a 
zealous and highly skilled manual worker. Marx immediately applauded 
this regulation, which Lenin repeatedly insisted on, as obviating the 
danger of the Government of the state falling into the hands of a class 
pecuniarily distinguished from the^ proletariat to be governed. It has 
been consistently adhered to in the USSR for all the members of the 
Party, though the maximum has been successively raised with the rise 
in prices and wages. To this day the rulers of tlie USSR receive only the 
equivalent of the earnings of the most highly skilled and zealous crafts- 
man. They live in flats of three or four rooms, usually with no more 
than a single “ domestic worker and with the wife, even of a high 
official, often going out to earn wages in one of the Government factories 
or offices, or as a journalist on the staff of one of the newspapers. 

There is, indeed, little that an individual cai., safely and comfortably, 
do in the way of personal consumption with any considerable income in 
the USSR.^ Anything like ostentatious expenditure or luxurious living 
leads to comment and blame, and presently to suspicion of counter- 
revolutionary sentiments or activity. In a member of the Party it 
presently leads to reprimand or removal to some other locality, and, if 
persisted in, to expulsion from the Party. It is, indeed, not easy to find 
safe ways of spending any large income. The successful writer or actor 
cannot, in the crowded cities, buy for money more than the allotted floor 
space in the way of dwelling. He cannot go far in collecting a library, 
or the pictures he admires, because he cannot get enough rooms in which 
to place them. He has hitherto found it difficult to luxuriate in “ deficit 
commodities ” even when he has been willing to pay exorbitant prices ', 
although this may have procured him a little of them. He may pick up 
discarded jewellery for his wife, but she will not find it comfortable to 
display more than one piece at 'a time, and she will have nowhere to 
keep it safely. What one can do with a large income is to travel ex- 
tensively within the wide bounds of the USSR, with such comfort as 
can be got ; to go to unlimited theatres and concerts ; to improve the 
education of one’s children by engaging private tutors ; to devote one- 
self to scientific research or the writing of books ; to indulge within the 
limits of discretion, in the joys of drinl<ing and gambling ; to get special 

^ This is the theme of an amusing novel, translated into English as The Little Golden 
Calf, by Ilya Ilf and Eugene Petlov (1932, 384 pp.). 
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medical attendance and nursing for any members of one’s family who 
are ill ; to have one’s own automobile, and one’s own chaufieur, and, 
if desired, even more than one. But nobody will find it comfortable to 
abandon his vocation in order to lead a life of leisure. Unless his health 
had failed, or old age had come, such a course of conduct would presently 
get him into trouble in one way or another ; and the end might come, 
one night, in a peremptory summons to the headquarters of the Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs, where a severe examination in one of its 
departments, very much like the GPU, would bring to light the fact 
thaf he was infringing a fundamental principle of the soviet regime, 
that “ if a man do not work neither shall he eat ” — in short, that he was 
guilty of conduct so immoral as to be counter-revolutionary 1 

The attitude towards saving and investing by the individual is some- 
what confused. For waste of any kind there is universal condemnation, 
which in the case of ostentatious living — what Veblen called “ con- 
spicuous waste ” — excites general contempt. But pecuniary saving by 
the individual has ceasad to be a recognised virtue. The child is not 
taught to save. Pioneer^ and Comsomols seldom think of saving as a 
personal duty. The wage-earner realises that he will be adequately 
provided for in sickness and infirmity, in unemployment and old age. 
His children will at all times have the essential of health. His widow 
will not be allowed to starve. His own burial or that of a member of 
his family will be no burden on the survivors. AVhy should he save ? 
The social object of individual saving in capitalist countries — the in- 
crease of the nation’s capital — is, in the USSR, secured by Government 
action to a far greater extent than it is achieved in other countries by 
personal savings. ^ 

On the other hand, the Government Savings Bank offers a high rate 
of interest on deposits both small and great ; and may also occasionally 
oblige the depositor by transferring without charge any sum on his order 
to the account of any other person in the USSR, thus establishing in 
principle a system of drawing by cheque on a current account, which 
the British Government Post Office Savings Bank refuses to allow. 
Moreover, the State Bank (Gosbank) sells for cash attractive obliga- 
tions ” of the Soviet Government, yielding cither rouble dividends or 

1 In Great Britain, amonfi the wage-earners, and to some extent also among the lower 
middle class, the motives for saving arc mainly twofold. Such j>erson8 hardly ever save 
for the purpose of increasing the capital available for additional industrial enterprises. 
Partly they save for security of maintenance of themseVves and their families in future 
vicissitudes, notably sickness and unemployment, burial and old age, and unforost^n 
contingencies. This incentive is superseded in the USSR by the universal provision under 
social insurance of all wage or salary earners ; and by the cooperative provision lor non- 
working members in the collective farms and fisheries. The otlier motive for sa^ng m 
Great Britain is the desire to accumulate, out of exiguous weekly incomes, sums sumcient 
to purchase articles of clothing, boots, furnitiiro. bicycles or wireless sets on which they 
have set their hearts, or for annual holidays. This motive for saving is apparently nearly 
as effective in the USSR as in Great Britain, especially now that payment by instalments 
has spread so widely in the latter country. 
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lottery prizes, or (if purchased in valuta), a solid 7 per cent interest 
remitted quarterly to any part of the world, and redeemable on demand 
in gold roubles or their current equivalent in valuta of any other country. 
This may seem to encourage saving, and even the creation of an income 
independent of work. But the amount so invested by any individual in 
the USSR is not large, and such an investor finds his total income lessened 
by an income-tax on his earnings with the steepest of progressions, whilst 
his capital accumulations are, in due course, equally cut down by the 
steepest of progressive death duties. The whole arrangement seems to 
be regarded as a temporary convenience to the Soviet Governmerlt in 
attracting a certain amount of capital in valuta from abroad, for which 
purpose newspaper advertisements are now (1935) used in Great Britain, 
the United States and France. It also enables the Government, by 
attracting paper roubles from the* investor in the USSR, to reduce to 
that extent the issue of additional paper money that would otherwise 
be required to increase the working capital of each office or trust. To 
take a share in each successive internal loan is,‘ in fact, regarded as the 
patriotic duty of all recipients of wages or ‘salary, often collectively 
determined by vote of each local unit of the trade union, which calls 
upon its members to contribute a month’s inc.ome, as a w^ay of ensuring 
the fulfilment of the current Five-Year Plan. This is universally re- 
garded as a sacrifice of Jidditional personal consumption, in the nature 
of a tax on the wage or salary, refusal of which would be justified only 
by exceptional family circumstances. So much is this the case that those 
who invest a month’s earnings in the internal loans, on which no interest 
is usually paid, but only lottery prizes on the drawn bonds, frequently 
omit to claim their prizes ! 

The Duty of tlu^ Party Member 

It remains to be* stated that the members of the Communist Party 
(including the so-called candidates who are treated as probationary 
members, with the one disability that they are not allowed to vote in 
Party meetings) are held to a higher standard of personal conduct than 
the ordinary citizen. They have voluntarily pledged themselves to two 

the three characteristic obligations of the religious orders of Cliristianity, 
namedy to poverty, to the extent of never accepting for themselves any 
larger salary or wages than the common maximum laid down by the 
Party rule ; and to obedience to the corporate decisions and commands 
c^f the Party authorities. Any breach of duty in these matters may be 
visited by reprimand and demotion ; and may ultimately lead to ex- 
pulsion from the Party. ^ But there is no enforcement of these Party 
obligations by the soviet courts of law. 

1 It may be explained that, eontrary to an impression common abroad, the Party 
member who is dismissed from office, or even expelled from Ihe Party, is not left to starve. 
Since 1930, at any ratn. he finds no serious difficulty in getting taken on again, though 
probably in a less responsible capacity, in one or other of the public ent^erprisos always 
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Apart from these two obligations to the Party, members have no 
moral duties other than those of non-Party persons. Unlike the monastic 
orders of Christendom or Buddhism, the Communist Party prescribes to 
its members no exceptional mode of life, and no such special duties as 
continuous prayer, or praise, or meditation. But in their life as citizens, 
Party members are expected to reach and to maintain a higher standard 
of behaviour than the non-Party mass. If a man or woman is summoned 
before the People’s Court or other legal tribunal, the first question asked 
is whether he or she is a Party member. Upon conviction for any offence 
against the law the Party member will be condemned to a more severe 
penalty than a non-Party man. If the conduct of a l^irty member 
becomes a matter of public scandal, whether about drinking habits, or 
profligacy in sexual relations, or merely lavish expenditure on })ersonal 
amusement, he will be reprimanded ahd warned, and eventually expelled 
from the Party which lie is considered to have disgraced.^ 


To Each according to his Needs 

At this point we recall the answer given to us by the distinguished 
communist leader of thought, already referred to at the opening of this 
section, when we asked what was the criterion of good and evil, to the 
effect that whatever (tontijbuted to the building up of the cbissless society 
was good, and whatever impeded it was bad. It is, mdeed, a fundamental 
principle of communist ethics tlnat every individual shoukl actively strive 
to bring about a condition of social equality. He must insist on the 
complete abolition of privilege, whether for the benefit of a particu- 
lar sex, or class, or grade, or rank, or even of a particular rac.e. It is a 

soaking additional employooa. As for the prominent mombers of the Party n'lnoved from 
high othce or oven cx^jelled from the Party, we see them habitually given other posts, 
often of dignity and importance, and oven of equal salary, though of loss political mHueiice, 
and usually away from Moscow or Lcuiingrad. Thus Tomsky, after being ousted from 
leadership of the trade unions, was appointed head of Ogiz (the State Publislimg House 
of the RSFSK) ; Ryaiiazov, after dismissal from tlie Marx-Rng(ils Institute, bei^arae 
director of the Museum at Saratov ; Rakovsky, who had supfioi'tc'd Trotsky, was made 
head of a jirovincial university, and, after his dignified recantation and submission, was 
appointed Assistant People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR and sent as cliiof Oovtirn- 
nient rcjiresentative to international conferences (Red Cross, etc.) ; whilst Zinoviev and 
Kamenev were repeatedly readmitted to the Party and found now salaried posts after 
their successive expulsions. In 1935 Enukidzo, who had been secretary to the (’ontral 
Executive Committee (TSTK) for over a decade, was removed from that important office 
for habitual negligence, and immediately transferreid to the presidency of the Trans- 
caucasian Federation. When further investigation brought to light unsuspecjted depths 
of the grossest negligence, he was expelled from the Party and dismissed from his new offline 
with public disgrace. But he was promptly made assistant to tlie Covernmmit super- 
intendent of Kislovodsk (siio p. 841), a not unpleasant position. 

^ N. Bukharin wrote in 1924 : “ These are the commandments : not to smoko ; not 
to drink ; to follow certain rules as to sexual relations ; to develop in everybody a sense 
of class consciousness and class ambition ; to promote communist education ; to create 
communist specialists, sportsmen, social workers, etc.” (included in The Old Morals and 
the NeWt edited by A. Borisov, with preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky, 2nd edition, 
Moscow, 1925, pp. 18-27). 
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positive duty of every individual to seek the good life for all, without dis- 
qualification of any. 

There is no hesitation or dubiety about the means by which this 
social equality in the good life can be attained. The first requirement 
is a great increase in the production of wealth, with a view to a maximal 
distribution of its benefits among the whole of the people. The com- 
munism taught by Marx and Engels convinced the Bolsheviks, and 
(as we think) has now convinced the bulk of the population of the USSR, 
that only by the complete liquidation of the landlord and capitalist, with 
their constant exploitation of the workers, and by the substitution, in 
wealth production, of public service for profit-making, could the necessary 
transformation of the illiterate, superstitious, brutalised, diseased and 
poverty-stricken population of the USSR be effected. It has accordingly 
been in the framework of the collectivisation of wealth production, be- 
coming ever more nearly complete, that the Communist Party has 
adopted, enlarged and developed, almost out of recognition, the various 
social services that the western world has still only imperfectly and 
tentatively put in operation. Notable among them, as we have described,^ 
are those relating to health, with maternity and infant care ; tlie pro- 
vision for sickness, unemployment and old age ; education from the 
kindergarten to the university ; and the town and country planning, 
and the rehousing, forming part of the transformation of the physical 
environment of every family, which is being effected. 

In the transformation of tlie character and habits of the people that 
is being thus wrought, it has proved possible to proceed, almost at a 
bound, much further towards the formula of ‘‘ from each according to 
his ability, and to each according to his needs ”, in the organisation of 
social services, than in that of wealth production as described in a previous 
chapter.*^ It has been found that the environmental conditions of health 
in body and mind, the provision of education, and opportunities for 
every kind of (ailture, can be successfully distributed without money 
and without price to every person in the land. Over this important 
part of the field it has proved practicable to deal with the individual 
irrespective of the amount of wealth that he produces or possesses, 
genuinely according to the particular needs of himself and his dependants. 
So far as health, education and economic security are concerned, complete 
equality of opportunity is of the nature of the case. Whatever may be 
the race or colour, or the affluence of the political influence of the family 
head, the wife and mother, the infant, the school child, the college 
adolescent, and the adult seeking to extend his knowledge, in the USSR, 
find provided for them in these realms, usually without fee, and virtually 
without limit, whatever their peculiar needs require. 

The western world has, with great hesitation and many qualms of 
doubt, latterly gone a little way in this direction, even if only in adopting 

^ Chapter X. in Part II., “ The Remaking of Man ”. 

2 Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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the new term “ social services But for the most part, capitalist society 
has refused to abandon the “ pew-rent ” principle which the Protestant 
Churches in the nineteenth century applied to the ministrations of religion. 
Just as those who took part in Protestant religious worship were, in 
England and the United States, usually allotted seats nicely graduated 
in amenity according to the annual payment made for them, and there- 
fore according to social class, so such advantages as any schooling beyond 
the rudiments, any treatment of the sick superior to the “ bottle of 
ph 3 ^sic ”, and any but the scantiest family dwelling, together with all 
provision of holidays, travel and culture, are, for the most part, even to 
this day, allotted to those only who can pay for them, and, very largely, 
in proportion to the payment made by each. Such an organisation of 
society is diametrically the opposite of that required by communist 
ethics, and one which every soviet citizen is called upon to withstand 
and prevent. 

Ethical Progress in the USSR 

It is hard, in such a flux as we have described, to formulate any 
judgment as to communist ethics as a whole. We sec the emergence 
and the continuous evolution of a systematic code of behaviour. What 
is “ done ” and not done ” is a matter of incessant discussion, especially 
among the young people Rf either sex, and particularly in the many tens 
of thousands of local units of the Comsomols. There has been, during 
the second decade of the revolution, a definite reaction against the out- 
burst of licence that followed on the general overturn of 1917. Public 
opinion had asserted itself, with steadily increasing force, to h'ssen the 
bad behaviour that was found to render life uncomfortable to the mass. 
Universal schooling ; voluntary attendance at evening classes ; the 
grotv'th of clubs and sports associations ; and greatly increased facilities 
for rational amusement, have cooperated with a definite increase in 
discipline, inside the factory and outside, to bring about a general better- 
ment of personal conduct. There is visible in the summer of 1935, and 
not only among the Comsomols, a distinct tendency towards what we 
can only stylo puritanisrn of a rational kind, founded, not on religion, 
but on hygiene and on economics ; and manifesting itself, not in prayer 
and fasting, but in the modern essentials of the good life, notably in 
improvement of one’s own qualifications and character, in the fulfilment 
of family duties, and in a personal behaviour useful to society and con- 
siderate of the comfort of others. 


The Withering of the State 

And what about the future ? Had Marx and Lenin no vision of a 
more glorious flowering of the individual in the perfected socialist state 
than that which can be enjoyed in the USSR of to-day ? The soviet 
authorities never fail to explain, to their own people as well as to foreign 
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enquirers, that the element of direct and positive coercion involved in 
the planning of the environment, whether economic or cultural, is, by 
the very nature of the communist organisation of society, transient and 
temporary. The state, it is asserted, is destined and intended gradually 
to wither away, so that, eventually, the “ government of persons ” will 
be wholly replaced by the “ administration of things What is the 
meaning of this apparently incredible but undoubtedly sincere forecast 
of social evolution under Soviet Communism ? 

We must note first the definition given to the word “ state To 
the average Briton or American, unafiected by anytliing that Hegel 
may have asserted, the word “ state ” (as in “ these United States ”) 
means nothing else than the nation, or community of citizens, as organised 
in the correlative forms of governixient and governed. To the Marxian, 
as to the Hegelian, tbe state means something quite difierent, namely — 
apart from the mass of the people who kre governed — the essentially 
coercive machinery of government itself, established in capitalist countries, 
as communists assert, by the dominant social 'class or classes, for the 
maintenance of private property in the means of production and the 
increase of the resultant unearned income.^ Such a community is some- 

^ ProfosBor LnBki, in his stimiilalini? l)ook Tht tStale in Thfory ami Practice (1935), 
gives the following definition of the state : “ We say that the Russian state went, com- 
munist in the November Revolution of 1917 : we mean, in fact, that a body of men 
became its government who were able to use the sovereignty of the Russian state for the 
purposes we broadly call communist. Whenever a state acts in some given way it is 
invariably because those who act as its government decid(', rightly or wrongly, to use its 
sovereign power in that given way. The state itself, in sober realism, never acts ; it is 
acted for by those who have become competent to determine its policies. . . . Kor every 
critical challenge to law involves a threat to order ; and every government, where order 
is threatened, will necessarily use the armed forces of the state to preserve it. . . . IVom 
this angle the state may legitimately be regarded as a metliod of organising tlu' public 
power of coercion so tliat, in all normal cireumstaiicea, the w ill of the government, may 
prevail. It is a jiower outsidt* and above that of the peojile as a whole. It is in suspense 
so long as the will of government is umdiallenged ; it becomes operative iminediattdy the 
effectiveness of that will is in danger. And it. is the possession of this legal right to resort 
to coercion wdiich distinguishes the government of the state from the government of all 
other associations. The authority of a trade union or a church over its members is never 
a coercive authority in the first instance ; it can only become such when the state decides 
to support the trade union or the church. The sanction of that support is always, in final 
analysis, tlie saitie : it is the knowdedge that behind the decision of the state is the coercive 
power of those armed forces upon whose services its rulers are legally entitled to rely ” 
fiip. 25-28). To this definition he adds : For it can never be said too often, especially of 
that material basis which is deciswc in determining social relations, that men think 
differently wdio live differently, and that the unity which gives endurance and stability 
to a society is therefore unattainable where they live so differently that they cannot hope 
to see life in the same terms. It is the poison of inequality w^hich has wrought the ruin 
of all gr(‘at emjares in the past. For what it does is to break the loyalty of the masses to 
the common life, and, thereliy, to persuade them, not seldom rightly, that its destruction 
alone can build the jiath to more just conceptions of statehood. In the long run, the 
exercise of powder fc)r ends unequal^ shared always breeds envy and hate and faction in 
a society ; and no fabric can survive the circulation of these evils in its tissues. . . . Until 
Marx, it is true to say that most political speculation w^as inadequate because it failed 
to understand the dominating influence of the property -relation in determining the pur- 
poses of the state. It is in the projier grasp of that influence only that an adequate theory 
of political obligation can be found ” (pp. 102-103). 
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times termed the “ police state ” (VerwaUung), in contrast with the 
subsequently developed “ housekeeping state ’’ constituted by the 
citizens, either as electors or representatives on public bodies, or as in- 
dividual members of voluntary associations, for the administration 
{Wirtschaft or gestion) of their common affairs.^ 

This Hegelian conception of the state is not that which lies at the 
base of the practice of the USSR, which indeed avoids the use of the 
term state ’’ for the Soviet Union, just as it discards the word “ Russia ” 
in the designation of the government of the community. In the minds 
of the administrjitors of the Soviet Union, and those of the philosophers 
who explain its policy, what is being built up in the USSR is not a govern- 
ment apart from the mass of the people, exercising autliority over them. 
What they believe themselves to be^ constructing is a new type of social 
organisation in which the people themselves, in their threefold capacity 
of citizens, producers and c<5nsumcrs, unite to realise the good life. This 
is in fact not a state in the old sense of the word, but an organiseil plan 
of living which the peojtle as a whole adopt, comprising (a) defence against 
assailants ; (b) procuring the means of the fullest life ; (c) sharing these 
means among themselves without class or other privih'gcs. What they 
visualise is a new form of society, unlike any other ; made up of a highly 
elaborate and extremely varied texture of many kinds of collective 
organisation, by the uifi versa! membership of which the interests and 
desires of all the different sections of the populaltoti will be fulfilled in a 
manner and. to a degree never yet attained in any other cmnmmiity . Hence 
the development', as we have described, of the multiform democracy of 
man as citizen, man as producer a,nd man as consumer. With them, as 
every populous community needs leadership, there stands tht^ new and 
unique professional association, which w^e have termed the Vocation of 
Leadership. This vocation, following the pattern of various professions 
in other societies, is recruited by cooption according to prescribed standards 
of knowledge and character. With them, too, it enjoys corporate auto- 
nomy and self-determination in its professional })olicy. It is without 
statu cory powers, but it is, in effect, continuously seeking ratification 
of its corporate decisions, not only through the acquiescence of public 
opinion, but also in the active cooperation in the administration of a 
majority of the citizens themselves. 

But this new type of social organisation, less than twenty years old, 
is not yet free from entanglement with the remnants of the old society 
out of which it sprung. In its pursuit of the good life, it is still assailed 

^ In England, the “ housckeejiing state ” first appeared in 4hc form of voluntary 
associations for such purposes as j)aving, cleansing and lighting the thoroughfares of the 
growing cities. These associations i)reKently obtained from Parliament statutory powers 
(in what were called “ Local Acts ”) to make all the householders compulsorily into 
members, so far as contserned the payment of contributions, and to warrant tho execution 
of other improvements, including the manufacture of gas. It was out of these associations, 
called Commissioners, that English municipal enU^rprise was derived {Slafutory Authorities 
for Special Purposes^ by S. and 11. Webb, 1922, eH{K*cially the last chapter, on “ Tluj Old 
Principles and the New 
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by enemies from within as well as from without. It therefore deems 
necessary for defence the maintenance of an extensive and elaborately 
equipped military force, able to repel a hostile world in arms. Equally 
necessary is the maintenance of courts of law and drastic penal sanctions, 
in order to deal effectively with enemies within the Union who still refuse 
to accept loyally an established order with which they some of them 
honestly disagree. In short, there is declared to be still a state of war, 
whether marked by individual sabotage or by wilful default in the fulfil- 
ment of social obligations, or by sporadic outrages and persistent threats 
of foreign invasion. 

The present condition is accordingly regarded as a transition stage 
in which the new social order is not yet completely established. When 
this stage has been passed, it is believed that it will be possible gradually 
to dispense with the instruments of coercion in internal relations, even 
before the state of the world enables all almies to bo abolished. It is 
assumed that the new type of community, with its elaborate and varied 
social texture — whether the pyramid of soviets from village to All-Union 
Congress, with their innumerable executive organs ; or the nation-wide 
federations of trade unions and artels of industrial owner-producers, and 
presently also of collective farms ; or the still vaster network of con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies ; or the penumbra of voluntary associations 
for innumerable purposes by which all the public bodies are surrounded 
and interpenetrated — will be able to obtain a sufficient degree of general 
loyalty and of assent to the good life that these “ collectives ” both 
make possible and embody, without any other coercion than that of 
education and public opinion. This, we gather, is the “ withering of the 
state ” — to use the Marxian phrase — ^that is to-day foreseen and pre- 
pared for in the USSR. 

Even this seems too utopian for the Briton or the American, who 
finds it hard to believe that there will not always exist individuals who, 
from whatever motive, wdll, at one time or other, refuse or neglect to 
cooperate with their neighbours, to such an extent as actually to thwart 
what is devised to promote the common good ; and who will therefore 
need to be suppressed by a police force. 

But let us consider why the foreigner finds it difficult to share the 
optimism of the soviet philosophers in this respect. He may be prepared 
to believe that the active opponents of the USSR, who at present watch 
from Paris or Prague, Warsaw or Riga, Belgrade or Harbin, for any 
chance of destroying the Bolshevik Government, will presently die out, 
or become discouraged by cessation of the tacit connivance "of foreign 
governments, and by the formal acquiescence of all the states of the 
world in the continuance of the Soviet Government. But every citizen * 
of a capitalist country is conscious of the extensive underworld beneath 
its apparent order, from which there emerges a continual stream of common 
criminals, which he cannot believe to be lacking in the USSR. Such a 
citizen is, however, usually unaw^are of the very large percentage of all 
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the crimes in his own country that are committed by men and women 
who are desperately poor. Nearly all minor thefts and malversations 
are directly occasioned, if not caused, by their perpetrators being, at 
the time, without regular employment at wages sufficient for their 
maintenance, or actually without the means of subsistence. Second 
only to destitution as a cause of crime is the habit of acquisitiveness 
which has become a social disease. It is hard for the Briton or the 
American to realise how large a part, not only of crime, but also of the 
temptation to default in one's social obligations, is due to the ingrained 
positive passion of acquisitiveness, reinforced by the negative dread of 
poverty, which has been for centuries fostered by tlie institution of 
private property in the means of production, and tlie us(^ of these for 
individual profit-making, especially in the “ epoch of scarcity " out of 
which, as regards the mass of the population, the capitalist world has 
not yet emerged. We do ngt know what proportion of the major crimes 
against property— such as forgery and embezzlement, the promotion of 
fraudulent companies and the shady practices of the Stock Exchange — 
are committed by brokers or dealers in commodities or securities ; or 
by financiers of all sorts, together with their clerks and other subordi- 
nates ; or by trustees or solicitors who are false to tlie trusts that they 
have undertaken. But it seems at least likely that, in a society in which 
these classes have cease^ to exist, the crimes specially characteristic of 
their occupations would eventually disappear. Probably no one born 
in the nineteenth century can realise adequately the extent to which 
crimes against property^ will be lessened among a generation reared, as 
th«at of the US8R will be, without risk of desiiluiion m any of the vicissi- 
tudes of lifcy and thus without even the apprehension of it ; without ever 
witnessing the masses of private property which at present tempt to crime 
so many of those who have the handling of them ; and also without any 
more thought of the possibility of making a fortune by speculative 
dealings or by employing other people for profit, than the village post- 
master has of owning the profitable postal service of his own or any 
other country — a generation which will also have grown up in full con- 
sciousness of so much of an epoch of plenty as to be at all times fully 
insured against actual want. 

That there will always remain occasional laj)ses in conduct, due to 
temptations and emotions unconnected with wealth or the absence of 
wealth, would be admitted by communists themselves. Communism is 
not anarchism ; rather it is the polar opposite of anarchism. What is 
expected in the fully developed communist society is, not that everybody 
will be at all times perfect in his behaviour, but that these occasional 
lapses will be dealt with otherwise than by penal laws and cruel punish- 
ments. 

The social influences and devices by which, in the USSR, the necessary 
acquiescence and cooperation of the whole of the population in the 
general plan of living may be secured without recourse to the sanctions 
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of imprisonment, flogging or execution, will, it is expected, be manifold. 
Apart from the unique elaboration of the representative system, there 
will, it is clear, be a great extension of what we have termed Measurement 
and Publicity. And the experience of the USSR has already shown how 
successfully, by a highly evolved series of expedients, a voluntary and 
essentially spontaneous public opinion may be brought to bear, almost 
irresistibly, upon those who, in one or other way, fail in their civic duty 
or take from the community more than they give to it. 


Measure'Hfient and Publicily 

It will be seen that we couple measurement with publicity. Soviet 
Communism is fully alive to the importance of publicity in public affairs ; 
and there is, as we liave shown, probably a greater volume of public 
discussion of them in the USSR, by a larger proportion of the population, 
than in any other country. The interminable discussion on all public 
affairs in the factories and throughout cities, is rapidly extending to the 
country districts, where the village meeting, arid now often the village 
club-room, provides a perpetual forum. The Government departments 
constantly feed the widely read newspaper press with facts and figures 
on every branch of administration. The newspapers revel in the “ sclf- 
criticism ’’ involved in the exposure of every ca/je of defect or deficiency 
in the administration. The soviet leaders make their frequent speeches 
not only longer, but also much more educational than those of the states- 
men in other countries, by their constant criticism of departmental 
shortcomings, and even by fierce exposures of administrative failures. 
This publicity is already aided by extensive methods of objective measure- 
ment of the result of every branch of administration. The soviet statisti- 
cal service is, in all its ramifications, probably the largest in the world. 
It is rightly felt that without measurement there can be no accurate 
knowledge. This demands a continuous extension, not only of detailed 
statistics of what can be precisely measured, such as tons of grain, or 
square yards of textiles, but, even more urgently, of qualitative standard- 
isation, so that the statistics can convey definite information as to the 
kinds and qualities, the excellences and the defects, of the output or 
other results. 

In our Chapter iX. entitled “'In Place of Profit ” we have described 
many of the expedients already adopted by the Communist Party and 
Soviet Government to ensure an exact reckoning-up of every man’s 
work, and of the results of the activities of each factory or plant, whether 
with regard to the productivity of labour, the use of raw material, the 
care of machinery, and the full utilisation of all the instruments of pro- 
duction. This formed part of the duty of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection, when separate bodies of workers and peasants accompanied 
by specialists, roamed about the country investigating this plant or tha^ 
factory, and reporting the results to the factory management, to the 
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Trade Union and to Gosplan. This certainly secured publicity but not 
always accuracy of measurement. Although the informal juries of in- 
spection may be continued by the trade unions, this important institution 
was virtually superseded in 1934 by the two Control Commissions of the 
Soviet Government and the Communist Party respectively, made up of 
full-time investigators who were deputed to discover every failure to 
carry out successfully the decisions or commands that had been issued.^ 

Even more important, from the standpoint of discovering hidden 
waste, was the tentative adoption, during the past few years, of a primi- 
tivt^ system of cost-accounting. The so-called Cost- Accounting Brigades, 
formed under the supervision of the trade-union and factory committees, 
have sought to discover, by analysis of the total cost of production of 
each product, the points at which time was lost or waste of material 
occurred. To this was added the influence of socialist competition be- 
tween brigades, factories, jdants, ships, collective farms, muni(Mpalities 
and even, republics ; the results being widely published, the winners 
rewarded, and the losers helped by the winners to bring up their pro- 
ductivity. This has mc^nt an immense amount of measurement and 
publicity, largely of a kind elsew^here unknown. 

But all this ins])ection and analysis has left unascertained Jind un- 
recorded most of th(^ cases in which tin* (piality of the product varied 
from the standard, and^vas often sadly defective. Soviet statisticians 
arc ac^cordingly studying how they can bring to bear t«,n exact measurement 
of quality, in supplement of the simple measurement of tons of grain or 
square metres of cloth. 

Now' the only universal measure of quality applicable to all commodi- 
ties and services is tlieir common value in money. Tt is with this valua- 
tion in money that the statisticians of other countries usually cont(Mit 
themselves in their measurement of aggregate production and con- 
sumption. It has, how^ever, two fundamental faults as a yardstick of 
quality. Money, whether coin or paper, gold or silver, the rouble or the 
dollar, is itself of perpetually shifting value in exchang(‘, and is c-onse- 
queiitly not to be relied 011 for (comparisons between diflerent years or 
different places. Some measure of quality can be gained, in dealing with 
certain commodities, by adding statistics of w'eight to those of sup(‘rfjcial 
area. Thus it is proposed that in all forms of textile cloth, whether of 
cotton, w'ool, hair, silk, rayon or mixed substances, each j)ackag(‘- or 
unit for Transportation should be measurtnl simultaneously in S(|uare 
metres and in pounds weight. It is said that such a double m(^asur(^ment 
would be of grt‘at value in revealing certain qualitative differences. 
Under consideration in the US8R arc also the various systems of grading 
according to quality, by independent public officials, which have been 
adopted by some countries concerned to maintain the rei)utation of their 
exports of butter, etc. The success of the voluntary British Standards 
Association in securing a large amount of standardisation, especially in 
1 See Appendix VI. to Part I. p. 365. 
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engineering components and construction materials, is also being studied 
as possibly proving useful as suggesting measurements of quality. 


A Universal Audit 

To obtain the fullest utility from any collection of statistics, whether 
quantitative or qualitative, demands the adoption of another social 
instrument. It involves the development of a systematic audit of every 
branch of administration, not only as regards its transactions in money, 
or its use of stamps, or its system of bookkeeping, but extending to' all 
its achievements in commodities and services, and to all the results 
intended or unintended, of its operations on the workers concerned, or 
on the consumers whom it serves, or upon other branches of the adminis- 
tration, or upon the locality in which it operates. Cost-accounting, in 
the sense of determining precisely the cost, not only of every commodity 
but also of each component in every commodity, in comparison with that 
of each of them in other establishments, or othcTr countries, or by other 
processes, would form an important part of such an audit. But the 
general economic and social results of the enterprise as a whole would 
be of no less interest. Such a universal audit — not yet existing in any 
country ^ — will, we predict, become an invaluable instrument in the 
Measurement and Publicity that will play penhaps the largest part of 
the “ endless adventure ” of the art of government during the remainder 
^of the twentieth century. 

The psychological conditions of such an audit are seldom adequately 
appreciated. It should be conducted by highly trained experts — trained 
in the special art of auditing— entirely unconnected, not only with the 
management of the enterprise under examination, but also with the 
management of any enterprise whatsoever ; and confined to the one 
profession of auditing, in which they would pass their whole time in 
examining successively all the enterprises of the community, and eventu- 
ally, in a new “ international ”, those also of other communities. They 
would have no responsibility for any of them, and likewise no authority. 
They could dismiss nobody. They could not even reprimand anybody. 
They would only make their reports on what they had seen, adding 
any comments and suggestions that they thought helpful. The manage- 

^ The iioaroHt approach to such a system of universal audit is seen, perhaps, though 
only in germ, in {a) the organised expert profession of public accountants in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the British Dominions ; (6) the official auditors of the 
Ministry of Health in England and Wales, whose work is confined to the operations of 
the Local Government authorities ; and (c) the oflice of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of the United Kingdom, whose jurisdiction extends only to the expenditure of 
moneys voted by Parliament. All these have the qualities of highly trained expertise ; 
independence of those whose work they audit ; irresponsibility for the success of the 
enterprise ; and powerlessness to reprimand or dismiss. But their audit is confined prac- 
tically to cash, stamps and stores, and to calculations of profit and loss ; it never enquires 
into social results, and seldom includes oven comparative cost-accounting of components 
or processes ; whilst it is far from being universal. 
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mentB and the staffs concerned would have an opportunity of considering 
the reports ; and, if desired, of replying to them. But the reports 
(together with the replies, if any), would be influential with the supreme 
authorities in the community ; and eventually, when published with 
public opinion, both inside the enterprises and outside them.^ 

Let us consider how this continuous bringing to bear, at every stage, 
of organised knowledge and the acid test of accurate statistics, may be 
expected to solve the perennial social problem of how to combine the 
authority of the manager or foreman in the factory with the workman’s 
sense of personal freedom, and his impulsive resentment of government 
from above Reported discussions among the Comsomols show that, 
even in the USSR, there is still some anxiety as to the extent of the 
authority given to a director to decide what shall, and what shall not 
be done in the course of the day. Spme think that the workers should 
control their own work, or at any rate should be continuously consulted 
about it. Indeed the vital Iquestion, who should give orders and who 
should obey them ; whether the government of industry shall be “ from 
above ” or “ from below ” ; agitates the Labour Movement throughout 
the world. But with the* adoption of the principle of Measurement and 
Publicity this controversy will become largely meaningless. Paradoxicml 
as this may seem to-day, we venture on the prediction that, from the 
standpoint of personal authority, it will matter far less than at prescjit 
exactly how the executive command is apportioned. Ii: industry, no 
less than in political administration, the combination of Measurement 
with Publicity is to-day already undermining personal autocracy. The 

^ In connection with the necessity of put)lication of the auditor’s reports, we add 
another suggestion. Amid all the whirlwind of publicity that prevails in tui USSR, in 
the newspapers, at public meetings and by the informative and critical HiH‘echos of the 
statesmen, the student of administration notices one omission. There is a marked absence 
of the detaded annual report of its proceedings which, in Great Britain and the United 
States, is habitually published by every joint-stock company or corporation for the 
information of its shareholders ; and likewise, for the information of the public, by nearly 
every department or executive organ, whether central or local. The practical substitute 
in the USSR for these detailed statistical reports appears to bo the newspaper ])aragra})h 
or article, in which all the facts likely to be interesting to the casual reader are given in 
attractive journalistic form. But this is not enough. Neither the casual newspaper 
reader, nor even the busy journalist, is likely to dob^ct what is socially and economically 
most important among the selected facts and figures that are alone placed before him. 
Moreover, dealing with only one enterprise at a time, he is unable to take a comparative 
view, either of past years or of other enterprises of the same sort, either at home or abroad, 
or of all the different enterprises of the same locality. The careful study and comparative 
analysis of the detailed reports themselves — and especially when illuminated by reports 
of such a comprehensive audit as will gradually become universal — is the work for the 
trained scientist in economics and other branches of sociology. Only from such a pro- 
fessionally expert analysis — preferably as the work of a scientific research institute --can 
the necessary education of jmblic opinion be effectively stimulated and wisely direicted, 
through the newspaper press and at public meetings. The requirement from the manage- 
ment of every enterprise or institution in the USSR, central or local, industrial or cultural, 
of a comprehensive, detailed, statistical annual report of all the procee<lings of the concern 
during the previous year, to be printed and published, and systematically collected and 
made the subject of critical analysis by specialist scientific institutes, would be a valuable 
addition to the publicity already provided for. 
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deliberate intensification of this searchlight of published knowledge we 
regard as the corner-stone of successful democracy. The need for final 
decision will remain, not merely in emergencies but also as to policy ; 
but the decisions which are deducible from ascertained and registered 
facts rouse none of the resentment provoked by assertions of personal 
will. Sailors may mutiny against an arbitrary captain, but never against 
the compass. A great deal of the old autocracy, once deemed to be 
indispensable in Government departments and capitalist industry alike, 
is ceasing to be necessary to efficiency, and will, accordingly as democracy 
becomes more genuinely accepted, gradually be dispensed with. The 
practice of the USSR during the past decade has shown that much can 
be done in this way. It is plain that a steadily increasing sphere will, 
except in matters of emergency, be found for consultation among all 
grades and sections concerned, out^of which will emerge judgments and 
decisions arrived at, very largely, by common consent, which will really 
be a common submission to accurately jxsciirtained and authoritatively 
reported facts, driven home by the silent persuasiveness of the public 
opinion of those concerned. The factory committees, the Party groups, 
the directors of factories and plants, the All-Union Council of Trade 
Unions and Gosplan, will have before them not mendy the spontaneous 
promptings of their members’ minds, and not even only the information 
provided by their own officials, but much more. To such committees 
and councils there will come, as a matter of cdVirse, a stream of reports 
from independent and disinleicsted experts, retained expressly for this 
professional service, which will carry with them no coercive authority, 
but wliich will graphically reveal the results, material and moral, of 
each establishment or of each industry, in comparison alike with its 
own past, with the corresponding results of analogous cases elsewhere, 
and with the possibilities opened out by new discoveries great or small. 
“ Tovarishchi,” the chairman will say, in opening a joint meeting of 
the factory committee and the management, “ you will have read the 
report of the health expert showing that our stafi has a markedly lower 
standard of health than it had during the preceding decade, and lower 
also than the average of the district. Scarcely less disquieting is the 
education expert’s report, whicli has also been circulated to you, report- 
ing that our young men and women come too tired to the technical 
institute to be able to get adequate advantage from the costly instruction 
provided for them. On the other hand, we have the best output return 
in the whole industry ; and, owing to your decision to put at once into 
practi(!e the new method of operating, that was laid before us in the 
memorandum from the Soviet Control Commission, we have actually 
the lowest accident rate ever recorded. But it is plain that we cannot 
stand being gazetted to the public as being the most backward in health 
among all the establishments in the industry, and as depriving our 
young people of their educational chances. The question that we have 
to consider is which of the suggestions put before us, or what modification 
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of them, we can adopt for improvement in these respects, consistently 
with maintaining our good position in other respects.’^ Or we may 
imagine the director of the trust controlling a great industry faced with 
reports giving, with graphic statistics, the results of investigation of the 
complaints of particular consumers’ organisations, that supplies had 
been irregular or insufficient, owing to some arrangement of holidays, 
or of shifts, or the hours of beginning and quitting work, that proved to 
result in undue discontinuity of production. There might be no idea 
of lengthening the working day or of lessening the holidays ; })ut the 
problem of how best to maintain continuity of supply would have to 
be faced, and faced in the light of the reports discussing all the various 
solutions that had been suggested. To the obstruction of mere dis- 
gruntled criticism there would always be the challenging reply, “ What 
are your alternative proposals ? Let us discuss them.” 


The Orgamsation of Public Ojnnion 

We have seen, in the* descriptions of the elections to tlK', pyramid of 
soviets, of those in the trade union and the consumers’ cooptTative 
movement, and of the perpetual gatherings of members in Uk^ federated 
industrial artels and the collective fiirms, how large is the part played 
in the USSR by the distfussions in public meeting. WV. l.a-ve described 
in our Chapter IX. entitled In Place of Profit ”, now vaiied and exten- 
sive are the expedients by means of which the public, opinion of the 
workers in the factory, the mine and the collective farm is brought to 
bear on tlie member who fails to live up to the standard of duty common 
among his c.omrades and neighbours. As another sample^ of the originality 
and inventiveness sometimes displayed in creating an inform(‘d public 
opinion, here is a scene described at a collective farm in the village of 
Shemyaline in the province of Moscow. “ The economic plan of the 
kolkhos had been considerably obstructed through inefficiency ”, we are 
told. “ At a club meeting a teacher suggested organising a puppet 
theatre to combat poor work and misconduct on the farm. Shortly after- 
wards Petrushka, the puppet, made his bow. 

“ All the koUdiosniki, old and young, came to witness th(‘ sp(*c.taole. 
In the front row, with a sceptical and superior air, sat the kolkhos 
chairman. 

“ Bobbing and bowing, Petrushka, the main character of the show, 
appeared from behind the scenes and in clever lines scored the inefficiency 
of the kolkhos management. 

No kolkhosnik had ever spoken so sharply, so directly and with so 
much wit. The audience rocked with laughter and with assenting voices 
affirmed Petrushka’s charges. 

“ ^ That’s right ! ’ they shouted. ‘ That’s the })oy, Petrushka ! ’ 

But it was not merely amusing. The puppet’s caustic criticism 
struck home. As the curtain fell the kolkhos chairman, his face livid 
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with rage, rushed behind the puppet-box. ‘ Show anything you want, 
a tragedy or a comedy,’ he cried, * only remove your Petrushka.’ 

“ Petrushka, however, was not removed. He is active to this day. 
He continues to work for the good of the kolkhos. Through his exposures, 
the chairman, who wanted to remove him, was himself removed ; and 
the new management now works hand in glove with Petrushka, criticising 
the shortcomings and praising the good work of the members of the 
collective farm.” ^ 

There are, of course, other ways of evoking and of organising the 
collective judgment than that of public caricature and censure. We 
find in 1931 a typical example of spontaneous participation of mechanics 
and automobile drivers in an attempt to save the flax crop, which was 
threatened by a breakdown of the^ tractors supplied to the kolkhosi of a 
particular district. 

“ Tractors all over the province ”, wrhes Anna Louise Strong, one 
of those who took part, “ stood in the fields not moving, for complex 
causes yet to be analysed. AVho moves in such a case ? The Moscow 
Committee of the Communist Party, sorting over in its offices the reports 
of all Moscow’s daily emergencies, decides that the break in flax sowing 
is most serious of all. It declares a ‘ mobilisation ’ of mechanics. Not 
a single mechanic in all Moscow is compelled to answer ; that’s not what 
mobilisation means. Mobilisation means thsit shop committees in a 
hundred centres announce and promote the idea ; that mechanics willing 
to give some time to the sowing are helped by their foremen and fellow- 
workers to arrange their jobs, and go forth on this sanctioned public 
task, without forfeiting wages, while others make up the gap at home. 
What is the motive ? The fun of participating in saving the sowing, 
in running the country ; the pleasure of living a vivid, useful varied life. 

“ Automobiles are also mobilised to carry the mechanics to the farms. 
Since I have time, I decide to respond to the call. Our autos, five in 
number, loaded with sixteen mechanics, draw up in the afternoon at the 
Volokolamsk Tractor Station, one hundred and fifty miles north of 
Moscow, to which we are assigned. Quickly, in conference with the 
chief meclianic, we learn the condition of the tractors, in general and in 
detail. ‘ That April lot from Putilov,’ he swears. ‘ Thirty- three we 
got, all new ones : rotten ! Eleven of them can’t move on their own 
power from the railway station.’’ 

“ Dividing the farms among our five automobiles we scattered, each 
to our own job. At early twilight I drove my load of three machinists 
to a little farm of fifty families, working their soil in common, with three 
tractors. Here we learned a second cause for the break in the sowing. 
The tractor drivers, six on two shifts, were peasant boys and girls who 
^had seen their first machine one month before. When they heard a 
queer sound from the machine they stopped, afraid of breaking it, and 
waited for the mechanic. Hundreds of tractors all over Moscow pro- 
^ Moscow Daily News, July 2, 1935. 
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vince waiting for mechanics ! And only a few dozen mechanics. That 
was the reason for our mobilisation. 

“ All night, while I slept in the teacher’s room, the mechanic volnnteers 
repaired tractors. And all night the six local tractor drivers stood up" 
to watch their job — such was their eagerness to learn. When at four 
in the morning they called me to drive to the next farm, the local boys 
and girls, drivers of tractors, kept right on work, driving out to the 
fields. 

Our second farm was a different sort, a backward lot. Neither 
bread nor tea they offered our weary mechanics, arriving two hours 
past dawn. They swore at us instead ; city workers were we, those 
city workers who deceive the farms with tractors. Take them, look at 
them, we don’t want them. 

“ Our city mechanics took them, looked at them, repaired them, and 
put them to work in the fielc^s. The attitude of the peasants grudgingly 
clianged. The younger ones came and thanked us. 

“ At four in the afterjioon the five autos gathered again at the tractor 
station to write a form aL statement which the Russians call an ‘ Act’. 
It gave in technical terms the exact fault in every tractor and generalised 
from those fiiults. From the hard-won fields of Volokolamsk, we put 
our fingers into the distant Putilov Plant in Leningrad, and pointed out 
which shops were guilty. Certain iron castings regularly went to powder. 
A certain little gadget tnat a clever engineer had substituted for ball 
bearings wasn’t doing the work. It was a clear specific indictment, not 
of the Putilov tractor, but of certain specified parts. All the mechanics 
signed it. Through gathering dusk I drove my car to Moscow, five hours, 
with sleeping mechanics in the seats. . . . The Act they had written 
went next day to the Industrial Gazette, newspaper of heavy industry, 
chief monitor of Putilov. ... It led to a summons sent to the chief of 
production at Putilov, and a hearing held in the Commissariat of Heavy 
Industry, attended by a dozen organisations interested in tractors. The 
affidavit made by our weary mechanics had been in truth an ‘ Act ’, with 
direct results in the tractor industry. And when spring passed into 
summer, the flax of Moscow province, which in early season had threatened 
to lag at 50 per cent of Plan, went over the top to 108 per cent, th(‘ best 
record in the Soviet Union. ‘ It was the work of the social organisation 
that saved us ’, said the Moscow Tractor Centre.” ^ 

An arid -minded professor observes : “ All these adventures are out- 
side the sphere of economics ”. “ That is so,” answers the Bolshevik. 

“ They arc part and parcel of the good life — a more potent instrument in 
the remaking of man and the production of the necessary plenty for all 
than the motive of pecuniary self-interest upon which the capitalist 
countries rely.” Who is right and who is wrong — the professor of 
political economy or the communist — will be proved by the event. 

^ Dictatorship and Democracy in the Soviet Union, by Anna Louise Strong (New York, 
1936), pp. 20-22. 
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The Comradely Court 

The unique institution of the Comradely Court, which we have else- 
where described ^ as an organ of public opinion, demands further mention 
as a valuable contribution to the new social order which, in the USSR is, 
within its own sphere, actually beginning to supersede the coercive 
authority of the police state “ Russia ”, says a recent observer,^ 
“ is honeycombed in factory, in farm, in apartment house, with the 
institution known as a Comrades’ Court. . . . The Comrades’ Court is 
not a state judicial organ in the ordinary sense of the term. It is a 
qiiasi- judicial body, representative of public opinion in the unit where it 
exercises jurisdiction. Its judges have tenure only for the actual sitting 
over which they preside, and they are elected ad hoc by the factory 
workers, the dwellers in the aparlirnent house or the members of the 
collocitive farm, as the case may be. The, re is no official procedure at 
its sittings ; those I attended were conducted very much like an English 
trade union meeting, with everyone present wlio felt he had anything 
relevant to say making his contribution. The maximum punishment the 
court can inflict is a fine of 10 roubles — or about 10 per cent of the monthly 
wages of the lowest paid Russian worker. The court can make repre- 
sentations to the management about the conduct of a worker in a factory 
which may result in his dismissal by the management ; or it may initiate 
the expulsion of an undesirable tenant from his apartment. In the' 
industrial field and on the farm, the tendency is for the judges of the 
Courts to be the best shock-workers there. This is the case in about 
90 per cent of them. In other spheres, the tendency is to elect the men 
and women who are regarded by the relevant constituency as i)Ossessed 
of the best reputation for social initiative. 

“ The real function of the Courts is twofold. On the one hand they 
bring the pressure of public opinion to bear on citizens who are held 
by tlKiir comrades to have shown a defective sense of social responsibility 
in some minor matter. It may be persistent lateness in work, or un- 
cleanliness in the home, or unjustifiable absenteeism, or excessive rude- 
ness to other tenants in the apartment house, or a slanderous tongue, or 
negligence in carrying out orders. Whatever the offence, the Court has 
the invaluable effect of making the culprit aware of public standards to 
which he must accommodate himself. He learns to respect the authority 
of the Court not from the penalties it may impose — in half the cases I 
saw, it imposed no penalties at all — not from the public analysis of the 
alleged fault and the subjection of the offender to the criticism of his 
fellow -workers or neighbours. The fact, of course, that tens of thousands 
of citizens have poured into the towns since the Revolution makes this 
self-imposed discipline a particularly valuable part of the process of 
social education. 

^ Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit 
2 Law and Justice in Soviet Russia^ by Harold J, Laaki (1935), pp. 36-38. 
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“ It not only teaches discipline to all who are concerned in it. The 
Court is at every point a lesson in the art of conciliation. Quarrelsome 
neighbours, indifferent workmen, learn that they do not live to them- 
selves alone. For the judges of the Court the work is of real importance 
partly as a lesson in government, and that art of effective self-expression 
which is so near to the heart of successful rule, and partly as a useful 
introduction to superior administrative tasks ; there are many members 
of Comrades’ Courts for whom service thereon has been the prelude to 
election to a local soviet. The institution, further, is a step towards the 
realteation of Lenin’s insistent principle that as large a proportion of the 
population as possible should be related directly to the business of govern- 
ment. He saw, from the first days of the Ke volution, the creative part 
that civic responsibility can play, however small be the authority con- 
ferred. There can be no doubt that literally scores of thousands of men 
and women have been educated to a sense of their socnal function by 
participation in the work of these Courts. 

“ What is vital in the institution is the fact that their status is not 
imposed from above by the law, but grows from within by the force of 
the approval they win from the constituency they serve. The committee 
character of the proceedings is the root of this approval. A cjorporate 
opinion grows before one’s eyes, as one listens to the ])roceedings ; thos(* 
present are not silent sj^fctators, but citizens wdiose comments, even 
whose attitudes, are always relevant to the decision reached. It is 
important, further, that the ability of the judges to retain their place 
is a direct function of the satisfaction aroused by their decisions. These 
are perpetua-lly canvassed by their constituency. T have even heard 
an offender, after a decision had been given, discuss in detail with an 
interested audience why it was inadecjiiatc in the light of the evidence 
offered. T was particularly imjiressed by the (Jourts in dealing with 
marital relations, and with cases in which a male worker had been 
offensive to a woman worker in the same shop as himsc'lf. On this 
side, the (burts are a school of conciliation and neighbourliness. They 
introduc*e what may be termed ‘ justice without law ’ into all the relations 
of social life, in a way that undoubtedly adds to the cpiality of living. 
And the Courts are significant, further, because they have brought to 
the surface the immense reservoir of stout common sense the workers 
possess, end given it an institutional channel of expre^ssion significant 
far beyond the immediate purposes to which it is limited.” 

We add a further significance of this unique institution. As we have 
already hinted, one of the most keenly debated problems in the USSR, 
as among working-class reformers in other countries, is how to reconcile 
the necessity, in any extensive organisation, of “ commands from above ” 
with the hotly felt resentment of the “ obligation to obey This pro- 
blem is not solved by any merely formal democracy. Whether authority 
is wielded by an individual employer or an autocratic dictator, or by a 
mass meeting of wage-earners, or by an ingenious social mechanism 
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combining difEerent kinds of commanders, there are touchy and thought- 
less workmen who are unable to avoid some resentment at having to 
obey what comes to them as an incomprehensible but authoritative order. 
The decision of the Comradely Court, after argument and oral discussion 
by his fellows, comes to the workman in quite another guise. The mal- 
content has had his say. He cannot help realising that the judgment 
against him is the expression of the feelings not of any authority above 
him, but of his own comrades. He is far more likely to be weaned from 
the habits to which they object than he would be if he was condemned 
in a court of law under a prohibitory statute. It is the gradual extension 
of this type of organisation of public opinion — aided as it will be, by 
every improvement in the formation made available by a systematic expert 
audit — that we expect to see increasingly supersede alike the peremptory 
command of tlie employer and the penal sentence of the magistrate. 

We do not know whether to the wealthy rentier who is habitually 
unaware what his functionlcss existence involves in the subjection of 
the workers, or to the temperamental anarchis^fc of western civilisation, 
this vision of the “ withering of the state ”, with its law courts, its police 
and its prisons, and its replacement by an ubiquitous system of measure- 
ment and publicity, reinforced by an all-embracing award of public blame 
and public honour, strictly according to merit, will seem an attractive 
prospect. But we can assure him that in any community governed by 
communist principles he will have been so completely subject to these 
two powerful social influeiKies from birth onwards, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, that he will feel the personal obligation imposed in the 
common interest on all alike, less of a nuisance than the drastic income- 
tax to which the Briton and the American millionaires are now subjected ; 
and, indeed, no more burdensome than the weight of the atmosphere ! 


Contradictory Trends in Foreign Affairs 

At long last we reach the problem which to many persons, communists 
and anti -communists alike, seems of greater importance than any develop- 
ment of the good life in any particular community : seems to some of 
them, indeed, likely to determine in the wide world the destiny of civilisa- 
tion itself, if not of the whole human race. What is to be the relation 
of the Soviet Government, with its dominance over one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface, and its population likely within the next decade to 
exceed 200 millions, to the other nations of Europe and Asia, and of the 
world ? Will all the capitalist governments, as is still widely feared in 
the USSR, unite to a coTnbined attack upon the only communist state, 
as the most practical way of resisting the insidious spread of communist 
ideas in their own countries ? Or will the Soviet Government, once it 
has made itself safe from attack, find itself driven to send its powerful 
Ked Army to succour the communist workers of Germany and Austria, 
Italy and Hungary, in the persecution and oppression from which they 
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are now suffering, and which may even be expected to be intensified if 
the USSR becomes obviously more prosperous than any capitalist state ? 
If various European powers go to war with each other, can the conflagra- 
tion be prevented from becoming a universal Armageddon in which 
western civilisation may be destroyed ? If the Soviet Government should 
have succeeded by that time in establishing a good life for the broad 
masses in its own country, what would soviet ethics dictate as to its conduct 
as a nation towards tlie less fortunate nations of the world who were still 
in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity of unregenerate capitalism? 

Now, the policy towards other nations of the Soviet Government has, 
in tBe eighteen years of its existence, gone through various phases which 
it is necessary to examine.^ Put briefly, the change in relations with 
the other governments of the world has been from war to peace. 


The , W orld Revolution 

When Lenin and his companions assumed office in October 1917, 
and for several years afterwards, they believed that a world revolution 
was imminent. They were* convinced that the proletariats of tlic principal 
capitalist countries, impelled by the economic sufferings ensuing on the 
Great War, would be able to rise in rebellion against their respective 
governments, and that they would, if properly led, be able to S(uze 
power. The various treaties of peace imposed V)y the victonous govern- 
ments in 1919 found large numbers of wage-earners favourably impressed 
by the sweeping measures of nationalisation and of prol(?tarian ijoiitrol 
of industry that were reported from Moscow and Petrograd. It looked, 
indeed, as a German writer has put it, as if “ in the years 1919-1920, the 
majority of socialist workmen in France and Italy, Germany and the 
former Austro-Hungarian countries, favoured an alliance with Bolshevism. 
Strong Bolshevist sympathies also existed in the Balkan States, Scandi- 
navia, Poland and the Baltic States.” ^ 

^ We are naturally unable, m thin work of exponitions and analysis of the present con- 
stitution and contemporary working of the USSR, to recount the whole history of its 
foreign policy, which would demand a separate treatise. The student may be referred 
to the successive reports of the proceedmgs of the All-Union Conferences of the Com- 
munist >*arty of the USSR, usually obtainable botli in English and in French ; the detailed 
work of I Amis Fischer, entitled The /Soviets in World Affairs (2 vols., 1930) ; W(/rld Revolu- 
tion and the USSR, by Michael T. Florinsky (1933, 264 pp.), the same author’s The End 
of the Russian Empire (New York, 1931), and his article in The Political /Science Quarterly 
(New York, ilune 1932) ; the books by Leon Trotsky, entitled respectively The Bolsheviks 
and World Peace (New York, 19J8, 238 pp.) and The Permanent Revolution (New York, 
1931) ; and U Internationale C^mmuniste apres L^nine, together with the appendices to 
vol. iii. of his History of the Russian Revolution ; and his pamphlet La T'roisieme Periode 
d'erreurs de V inter nationale cornrnuniste (Paris, 1930). See also A History of Bolshevism 
from Marx to the First Five-Year Plan, by Arthur Rosenberg (1934, 250 pp.) ; LTIistoire 
du parti communiste de rURSS, par E. Yaroslavsky (Paris, 1931) ; Outline History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Oniony by N. Popov (translated from the 16th Russian 
edition, 1935, 2 vols.) ; and the Annual Survey of International Affairs for 1934, by Arnold 
To3nQbee (1936). 

* A History of Bolshevism from Marx to the First Five- Year Plany by Arthur Rosenberg 
(1934), p. 130. 
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The Third Irdernational 

The Bolsheviks at Moscow could ^ot understand why the German 
Government of 1918, dominated by the Social Democratic Party and 
presided over by a social democratic president (Ebert), did not at once 
transform the new Reich into a socialist state ; still less why the tumult- 
uous uprising of the Spartacists in 1919 was sternly suppressed by a 
professedly socialist government. In these very months what were 
called soviet republics were actually established at Munich and at Buda- 
pest ; and if they failed to maintain themselves the failure could be 
plausibly ascribed to lack of sufficient preparatory organisation. ‘The 
hostility of the foreign governments did not cease with the withdrawal 
in 1920 from soviet territory of the armies that they assisted and sub- 
sidised. In all but military measures these governments continued their 
war against the communist power. Lenin and his colleagues, in their 
own way, equally remained at war with the capitalist powers. So long 
as they were struggling desperately with the successive waves of armed 
intervention by foreign governments, the Soviet Government looked for 
help to the sympathetic proletariat of western Europe. It was with 
this view that, in March 1919, the Third, or Communist, International 
was formally established at a congress summoned to Moscow by wireless 
broadcast. Passport and other difficulties prevented the attendance of 
more than a handful of foreign delegates, often with unconvincing cre- 
dentials. The Second World Congress at Moscow in July and August 
1920 was, however, numerously attended by duly accredited delegates 
from nearly every European country, and also from Asia and North 
and South America. At this Congress Lenin got adopted a detailed 
scheme of organisation for all the nascent communist parties of every 
country, including their obligatory federation in the Communist Inter- 
national ((.omintern), to be governed by a periodically meeting world 
congress of delegates, with a standing executive committee in Moscow 
itself.^ Tlie Twenty-one Conditions ” for the acceptance by the 

1 The “ Twenty-ono Conditions ” will bo found in full in Soviet Huh in Hussiay by W. 
R. Batsell (1920), pp. 762-767. We reprint some of the most striking : 

“ Kvory organisation that wishes to afiiliute with the Communist International must 
regularly and systematically remove the reformist and centrist elements from all the more 
or loss important posts in the labor movement (in party organisations, editorial offices, 
trade unions, parliamentary groups, cooperatives, and municipal administrations) and 
replace them with well-tried communists, without taking ollence at the fact that, especially 
in the beginning, the places of ‘ exiierienced ’ opportunists will bo filled by plain workers 
from the masses.” 

“ Every party belonging to the Communist International is obliged to carry on a 
stubborn struggle against the Amsterdam ‘ international ’ of the ycUow trade unions. It 
must carry on a most emphatic propaganda among the workers organised in trade unions 
for a break with the yellow Amsterdam International. With all its means it must support 
the rising iniernational association of the red trade unions which affiliate with the Com- 
munist International.” 

“ It is their duty to create everywhere a parallel illegal machine for organisation which 
at the decisive moment will bo helpful to the party in fulfilling its duty to the revolution.” 

“ As a rule the programme of every part belonging to the Communist International 
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Comintern of the affiliation of any Communist Party, drafted by Lenin 
himself, demanded a complete and publicly avowed breach with every 
organisation or group affected with “ reformism ”, or sympathy with 
parliamentary democracy, together with the unflinching exclusion of 
any individuals who hesitated or doubted, or who shrank from the 
decision to organise “ illegal activities ”, or who had spoken or voted 
against a proposal to adopt the programme or to seek affiliation. What 
Lenin sought to create, suddenly and without preliminary propaganda, 
in each of the countries of the world, was something closely resembling 
thg strictly disciplined Bolshevik Party of professional revolutionaries, 
which he had patiently and laboriously constructed out of the “ under- 
ground ” and exiled Russians whom he could influence in the Welve 
years 1903-1914. The Communist Parties thus formed, in all the 
countries of the world, were, under, the direction of the Comintern at 
Moscow, to bring about the expected quick succession of revolutions in 
one country after another. 

‘‘ Lenin’s attempt in 1919-1920 to organise a revolution in Europe ”, 
it has been said,^ was a^ magnificent experiment. There wen*, however, 
gigantic difficulties to be overcome before it could succeed. The tradition 
of the working class in [western] Europe, was, without exe(*ption, demo- 
cratic in the sense that labour policy could only lx; d('cided upon in 
accordance with the free exercise of the right of self-determination on 
the part of the masses. ^The conversion of the ])roletariat from a {)olicy 
of reform to one of revolution seemed only possible if the ra.asses altered 
their opinions first, and subsecjueritly discovered a suitable means of 
giving expression to them. Now t>ic exactly contrary process was to bo 
embarked upon with all possible rapidity. A revolutionary party com- 
mittee was to be set up in every country and endowc*,d with dictatorial 
powers over the members of the party, and with an urif^uestioiu'd authority 
over the masses ; and this party committee was to carry out a revolution.” 

Initial Success of the Comintern 

Notwithstanding all difficulties, the Comintern had a C('rtain m(*asure 
of initial suc(;ess. At the German Social Democratic Congrt'ss at Halle, 

must be sanctioned by the regular congress of the (lomniunist Jnternatjoiial, or l>y its 
executive committee.” 

“ The duty of spreading communist ideas includes the sjKuiial obligation to carry on a 
vigorous and systematic propaganda in the array. Where this agitation is for})itlden by 
special laws it is to be carried on illegally. Kenunciation of such activil.uis would the 
same as treason to revolutior ary duty and would bo incompatible with membiirship in 
the Third International.” 

“ The parties wishing to belong to the Communist Inti:rnationai are obligated to pro- 
claim a clean break with the reformism and with the jiolicy of the ‘ centre ’ aud to projiagate 
this break throughout the ranks of the entire party membership. Without this a logical 
communist policy is impossible.” 

“ All decisions of the congresses of the Communist International as well as the decision®#, 
of its executive committee, are binding upon all the parties belonging to tJio Communist 
International.” 

1 History of Bolshevism^ by A. Rosenberg (1934), p. 143. 
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in October 1920, Zinoviev, who had been elected president of the Comin- 
tern, attended to make a brilliantly ingenious speech lasting four hours, 
which swept into assent a majority of the delegates, who thereupon formed 
a “ great, new, united ” Communist Party. In France also a majority 
of the delegates to the Socialist Party Congress accepted the Twenty-one 
Conditions, and formed the French Communist Party. In Italy, on the 
contrary, both sections of the Italian Socialist Party, under Turati and 
Serrati respectively, rejected the conditions ; and the Italian Communist 
Party was founded only by minority groups. In England only tiny 
bodies of sympathisers with what they had heard of the proceeding^ of 
the Second World Congress of the Communist International came together 
to establish the British Communist Party.^ 

None of these communist parties has ever come anywhere near 
securing the adhesion of the bulk of, the wage-earners in its own country ; 
or even the friendly cooperation of the various existing popular organisa- 
tions, whether trade unions, cooperative societies, or socialist groups. 
Naturally, therefore, none of them has managed even to attempt a revolu- 
tion. But Lenin’s effort to obtain international support in his desperate 
fight to maintain the Bolshevist revolution in Russia was not altogether 
without fruit. Though the Moscow Comintern in 1920, and the com- 
munist parties that it called into existence, did not bring about the 
world revolution, they made the workmen and their leaders more vividly 
aware of the hope and promise of the revolution in Russia itself ; and 
of the scandal of the lawless military intervention in Russia by the 
governments of half a dozen capitalist countiies seeking to crush the 
Bolsheviks. In England, in 1920, a further attempt by the government 
to send war stores and munitions to the forces attacking the Bolshevik 
Government was definitely stopped by public demonstrations and threats 
of strikes. In France, as well as in England, public feeling fortified the 
Government’s growing weariness of supporting the “ White ” Armies 
which never achieved any lasting success. 

Right down to the year of famine (1921) the Bolshevik leaders looked 
hopefully to the western countries for aid by popular uprising against the 
governments that continued to be unfriendly towards the communist 
state. Even at the end of 1920, when the wanton invasion by the Govern- 
ment of Poland had been repelled by the "Red Army and the Polish troops 
had been driven back to the outskirts of Warsaw, the soviet authorities 
hoped to be aided by proletarian uprisings, not only in the Polish cities 
but also in the German industrial centres. The most that the soviet 
leaders gained was that the British Government felt able to give the 
Poles only diplomatic support ; and the French Government ventured 
on nothing more than the loan of a competent general in an advisory 
capacity. W^hen it appeared that there would be no popular uprising 
:sby either Germans or Poles, Lenin insisted, in 1921, on concluding peace, 

^ In China also a Communist Party was established in May 1920, to which we shall 
presently recur. 



even at the cost of surrendering to Poland a strip of soviet soil. 

By 1921, indeed, Lenin had realised that the imminent world revolu? 
tion could not be counted upon, and would probably be indefinitely 
delayed. He explained that ** the law of imeven development ” of 
capitalist countries almost necessarily involved that the expected prole- 
tarian revolution could not occur simultaneously in all the countries of 
advanced industrialism ; and that the most that could be hoped for was 
a succession of national revolutions over a series of years. The com- 
munist “ world state ” which some enthusiasts had expected, but to 
which no content was ever given, simply faded out of the vision. 

Soviet China 

Bather more success seemed to be achieved in China. We take the 
following account from the impartial report of 1932 to the Ijcague of 
Nations by the Lytton Commission on the Manchurian jnoblem. ‘‘ The 
manifesto of the Soviet Government of July 25, 1919, declaring its willing- 
ness to renounce all privileges extorted from China by the former tsarist 
Government, created a favourable impression throughout China, especially 
among the intelligentsia. In May 1920 the C-hinese Chmmiinist Party 
was formally constituted. Propaganda was especially conducted in 
Labour circles at Shanghai, where ‘ red syndicates ' were orga-nised. In 
June 1922, at its seconcf congress, the [ChineseJ Chrumunist Party, which 
did not then number more than 300 members, decided to ally itself with 
the Kuom intang. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, although opposed tf) communist 
doctrine, was prepared to admit individual Chinese communists into the 
Party. In the autumn of 1922 the Soviet Government sent a mission 
to China headed by Dr. Joffe. Important interviews which took place 
between him and Dr. Sen resulted in the joint declaration of January 26, 
1923, by which assurance was given of soviet sympatliy and support to 
the cause of the national unification and indepimdence of China. It 
was explicitly stated, on the other hand, tluit the communist organisa- 
tion and the soviet system of government could not be introduced at 
that time under the conditions prevailing in China. Following this 
agreement a number of military and civil advisers were sent from Moscow 
by the end of 1923, and undertook, under the control of Dr. Sen, the 
modification of the internal organisation of the Kuomintang and of the 
Cantonese army. At the first national congress of the Kuomintang, 
convened in March 1924, the admission of Chinese communists into the 
Party was formally agreed to, on condition that such members should 
not take any further part in the preparation of the proMtarian revolution. 
The period of toleration with regard to communism thus began. 

“ This period lasted from 1924 to 1927. Early in 1924 the ^'om- 
munists counted about 2000 adherents, and red syndicates approximately 
60,000 members. But the communists soon acquired sufficient influence 
inside the Kuomintang to raise anxiety among the orthodox members 
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of the party. They presented to the Central Committee at the end of 
1926 a proposal going so far as to include the nationalisation of all landed 
properties except those belonging to workers, peasants or soldiers ; the 
reorganisation of the Kuomintang ; the elimination of all military leaders 
hostile to communism ; and the arming of 20,000 communists and 50,000 
workmen and peasants. This proposal, however, was defeated ; and 
the communists ceased to support the intended campaign of the Kuomin- 
tang against the northern militarists, although they had previously been 
most active in the organisation of the nationalist forces. Nevertheless, 
at a later stage, they joined in it ; and when the northern expedition 
reached Central China, and established a Nationalist Government at 
Wu-Han in 1927, the (iommunists succeeded in obtaining a controlling 
position in it, as the nationalist leaders were not prepared to join issue 
with them until their own forces had occupied Nanking and Shanghai. 
The Wu-Han government put into operation in the provinces of Hunan and 
Hupeh a series of purely communist measures. The nationalist revolution 
was almost at the point of l)eing transformed into ^ communist revolution. 

“ The nationalist leaders at last decided that communism had be- 
come too serious a menace to be tolerated any longer. As soon as they 
were firmly established at Nanking, where another National Government 
was constituted on April 10, 1927, a proclamation was issued in which 
the Nanking Government ordered the immediate purification of the army 
and the civil service from communism. On July 5 the majority of the 
Central Executive of the Kuomintang at Wu-Han, who had so far refused 
to join the nationalist leaders at Nanking, adopted a resolution excluding 
communists from the Kuomintang, and ordering the soviet advisers to 
leave China. As a result of this decision, the Kuomintang regained its 
unity and the Government at Nanking became generally recognised by 
the party. ^ 

“ During the period of tolerance several military units had been gained 
to the commTinist cause. These had been left in the rear, mostly in 
Kiangsi Province, when the nationalist army was marching to the North. 
Communist agents were sent to coordinate these units, and to persuade 
them to take action against the National Government. On July 30, 1927, 
the garrison at Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi Province, together with 
some otiier military units, revolted and subjected the population to 
numerous excesses. However, on August 5, they were defeated by the 
Government forces and withdrew to the South. On December 11 a 
communist rising at Canton delivered control of the city for two days 
into their hands. The Nanking Government considered that official 
soviet agents had actively participated in these uprisings. An order of 
December 14, 1927, withdrew the exequatur of all the consuls of the 

^ W'hat this decorous official report does not mention is the frightful character of this 
repression of communism by the Kuomintang. There seems no doubt, from other reports, 
that thousands of communists were summarily executed without trial, often with revolting 
tortures and mutilations. 
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USSR residing in China.” ^ It was not until 19 ^ that diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two governments were resumed. But it must be noted 

^ What hpfl remained of communism in China is not accurately known. For the past 
live years there has been almost continuous lighting between the forces of the Nanking 
Government and the “ Red ” armies. The former are always claiming victories, and the 
area in which “ Soviet China ” prevails is always shifting. But at all times tons of millions 
of population seem to be under its sw’ay. Wo take the following account from the book 
One's Company, by Peter Fleming (1934), whom The Times had sent to lind out about it : 

“ By 1931 Communism had assumed the status of a national j>roblcm in China ; 
attempts by the Nanking Government to solve it were becoming annually more serious, 
though not more successful. A Chinese Soviet Republic had jiroclaimed itself, and con- 
trolled — ^as it controls to-day — an area of which central and southern Kiangsi and wc'stern 
Fukien are the permanent nucleus, but w'hich has at one time or aimthcr been extended 
to include parts of Hunan, Kwaiitung and Hupeh. . . . The curse of China is inclToctive- 
ness ; the Chinese communists are not ineffective. Tlie Red areas are controlled, and 
rigidly controlled, by a central government with headquarters at the ‘ capital ’ Shuikin. 
. . . The form of government is modelled the Russian ; the ‘ Party ’, guidetl by a 
small Central Executive (Committee, is paramount. TIk^ territory under its control is 
subdivided into areas, each of whfch is ruled by a local soviet with a ‘ Party ’ man at its 
head. All land is common. When they came into the villages the first thing the itom- 
miinists did was to tear up ajl the landmarks. . . . The land (even including tenijile lands 
and burial-grounds) was then ^redistributed. All marketing of produce is iIoik* through a 
central government agiuicy ; and to-day the peasant inside the Red Areas is buying his 
rice and pork cheaper than the pt^asant outside them. One central and at< k ast two local 
banks have been established, and notes and silver coins have been issued, the former 
bearing the head of Lenin and the latU^r the hammer and sickle. A ‘ progressive ’ tax is 
levied in proportion to income. . . . The Rod Armies are commanded by Cliu Teh, a 
general of experience and resr^urce, said to have had some (ierman training. His political 
advisor is Mao Dsu Tung, a gifted and fanatical young man >f thirty-livii suffering from 
an incurable disease. This jiair have made themsclve.s into something of a legmid, and 
the (Communist High Command is invariably referred to as fdiiiinao. In atldition to the 
Red Armies in Kiangsi, there is a communist force of some 5000 nfliis in southern Hupeh, 
and a large roving army which has found I's way up to the borders of Szechwan after being 
dislodged from Hupeh in the autumn of 1932. . . . All the Red Armies are e((ui[>ped witli 
wireless. The novelty of the Chinese communist movement lies in the fact that— in a 
country where the man with the big stick has always hitherto had the last word — the army 
does not, and cannot, rule the roost, as it would if the movement repro'^unted no more 
than that chanet^ agglomeration of malcontents and freeboot-ers which optimists see in it. 
The control of the Central Government (in other words, of the Party) is ahsolut-e, because 
the Party jxjrcolates, in the Russian manner, into every branch of military and (;ivil life. 
There is, as it were, a Party man at the hub of every wheel. The mutiny of a division, 
the rebellion of a district, is impossible as long as there are ofiieers and ollicials to see it 
coming, report it to the Party, and have it nip|ied in the bud. 

‘‘ Moreover — again in the Russian manner — everyone belongs to curious overlapping 
organisations, all under Party control and supervision. As a member of (say) the League 
of Youth, the J^'anners’ Union, the Peasants’ Revolutionary Society, and the nth Red 
Army Grouj), you are caught in the cat’s-cradle of obligations and threatened with a cloud 
of penabties. Even the Party members themselves are supervised by Control (Com- 
missions, working incognito and reporting to the Central Executive (Jommittoe. ... It 
will be seen that a great deal depends on the quality of the leaders. ’Fhese would seem to 
bo for the most part young Chinese students (throughout the movement there- is a tre- 
mendous emphasis on youth), many of them trained in the Lenin University in Moscow 
or in a similar institution at Khabarovsk. . . . There can be no doubt that the standard 
of ability among the leailers is high, and unquestionably most of them are sincerii. There 
is probably less corruption in the Red districts than in any other area of i‘(jual size in 
China.” 

For a more detailed, though less trustworthy, account of these happenings see The 
Chinese Soviets, by Victor A. Yakhontolf (New York, 1934, 296 pp.). A vivid description 
of personal experiences in Hankow in 1927, with an appreciation of M. M. Borodin, is 
given in the interesting volume entitled In Search of History, by J. Vincent Shean (1935). 
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that since 1927 there has been no intervention on behalf of Soviet China 
by the Soviet Government, or even by the Comintern. 

Rebuilding Soviet Russia 

Meanwhile the practical Lenin had turned resolutely to the task of 
rebuilding social organisation, and particularly the manufacturing in- 
dustry, at home. In order to obtain a temporary breathing space he 
did not shrink from the New Economic Policy that he was able to impose 
on the Tenth Conference of the Communist Party in 1921, although ])y 
this he ceded to the Kussian capitalists some of the ground in trading, 
and even in manufacturing on a small scale, from which they had been 
drastically expelled in the period of War Communism. The Fourth 
World Congress of the Comintern, ^in November 1922, to which Lenin 
presented an elaborate report entitled “ Five Years of the Russian 
Revolution and the Outlook for the World Revolution ”, largely devoted 
to a defence of NEP, made no protest against Lenin’s new policy, nor 
against the steps taken towards industrial reconstruction. The re- 
building of large-scale manufacturing involved an extensive importation 
of machinery, and even of certain raw materials ; and already in March 
1921 the Soviet Government had signed a trade agreement with Great 
Britain, which had been followed during the same year by similar arrange- 
ments with other European countries. * 

International Conferences 

In April and May 1922 the Soviet Government liad made its first 
appearance at an important international congress, that at Genoa, at 
which Cbicherin, the People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, dumb- 
founded tlic delegates of the other powers by secretly concluding with 
the German Reich the far-reaching Treaty of Rapallo. Chicherin also 
attended the conference at Lausanne in 1923, to arrange a general settle- 
ment with Turkey ; and eventually joined in the agreement by which 
the Dardanelles w('re formally demilitarised. In February 1924, immedi- 
ately after the death of Lenin, the British Government accorded the Soviet 
Government de jure recognition, a concession followed during the same 
year by the governments of Italy and France. Meanwhile the recon- 
struction of soviet mining and manufacturing, with machinery bought 
from abroad and paid for by the export of timber and furs, was pro- 
ceeding apace. 

Socialism in a Single Country 

The full object and justification of this policy of internal reconstruc- 
tion was not popularly explained until Stalin, in the autumn of 1924, 
launched the slogan of “ Socialism in a Single Country ” ; meaning that, 
in view of the failure of the world revolution to break out, the duty of 
the USSR was to make itself into a successful and prosperous socialist 
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state, which would serve as an ea^mple and a for the proletariat 
of the world. 

Upon this promulgation of a change of Bolshevist policy there ensued 
what must seem surprising to those who believe that the USSR lies 
groaning under a peremptory dictatorship, namely, three years of in- 
cessant public controversy. This took various forms. There were re- 
peated debates in the principal legislative organs, such as the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets and 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. There were hot argu- 
ments in many of the local soviets, as well as in the local Party organs. 
There was a vast literature of books and pamphlets, not stopped by the 
censorship, and published, indeed, by the state publishing houses, ex- 
tending, as is stated by one who has gone through it, to literally thousands 
of printed pages.^ Amid all the disputants, who coalesced and redivided 
in successive combinations, the two protagonists were Stalin and Trotsky. 
Henoe it is tempting to -day to ascribe the whole struggle to the tempera- 
mental incompatibility of these rival claimants of the succession to 
Lenin. But there was o, substantial issue in debate, at any rate until it 
was finally and authoritatively decided by the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Party in April 1925 ; a decision ratified, after more 
discussion, by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Party Conferences of October 

1926 and December 1927.2 

* 

What the Controversy was About 

The difficulty of discovering “ what it was all about is increased 
by the characteristic method of controversy adopted by both sides. 
The question was not put as “ which policy would be likely to be most 
advantageous or most successful It was perpetually argued as “ what 

1 World Revolution and the USSRy by Michael T. Florinsky (19113), p. 130. Wo are 
unable, in this exposition of the constitutional structure and trends of progress in the 
Soviet Union of the present day (1935), to do justice to the life-long revolutionary career, 
and the considerable services, of Lc'on Trotsky, which have been, for the past seven years, 
obscured by the malevolence of those by whom he was opposed and defeated. In the 
main controversy of 1925-1929 he may be deemed to have had the advantages over his 
adversaries in the citation of texts, even if, judged by subsequent (experience, he was 
incorrect in his forecasts and unstatosmanlike in his particular recommendations. 

The student who seeks to disentangle the various phases of this prolonged controversy 
should begin by the perusal of all the publications and the rcjiorts of speeches by Stalin 
and Trotsky that he can got hold of. He may then study such chronicles, unfortunately 
not unbiased, as UHistoire du parti communiste de VURSSy by E. Yaroslavsky (Paris, 
1931) ; and Outline History of the Communist Party of the Soviet UnioHy by N. Popov 
(translated from the 16th Russian edition, 2 vols.). 

* After these decisions, Trotsky persisted in his agitation, attempting to stir up 
resistance ; arid his conduct became plamly factious. It was this persistence in faction 
after the Party had definitely decided that led to his banishment to Alma Ata at the 
beginning of 1928, and to Constantinople at the beginning of 1929. His own version of 
the proceedings may be followed in his publications of 1929-1930, such as La Defense de 
rURSS et V opposition (Paris, 1929, 84 pp. ; in Russian) ; La Troisieme Ptriode de Verreur 
de V Internationale communiste (Paris, 1930, 64 pp.) ; Die permanentc Revolution (Berlin, 
1930, 168 pp. ; also in English, New York, 1931). 
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was the view taken b^Marx and Engels, and by Lenin himself ; and 
what exactly did theilSSiuthorities mean by this or that text discovered 
among their voluminous writings It is now obvious that no one had 
directly and explicitly grappled with the particular problem, in the light 
of all the facts, economic, social and political, even as they were in 1845 
or in 1905 ; and, of course, these great authorities were none of them 
conversant with the state of things in 1925, which alone was relevant to 
the issue. Ignoring this vain appeal to dead authors, to which all the 
disputants clung, let us try to examine the problem in itself. 

The Four Arguments of the Trotskyists 

Trotsky, and with him many of the ablest and most responsible 
Bolsheviks, retained the belief, whigli they had derived from Marx and 
Engels, that it was impossible for socialism to be safely and durably 
established in any one country by itself alone. One ground for this 
belief was the economic argument upon which Marx and Engels had 
proceeded in 1847. This was most clearly stateef by Engels, in a docu- 
ment of 1847, which had been published in Moscow only in 1923. Large- 
scale industry,” said Engels, ‘‘ by creating the world market, has estab- 
lished so close a connection among all the peoples of the globe, especially 
in the case of the civilised peoples, that each of them depends on what 
happens to others. . . . Large-scale industry lifts so levelled the social 
development in all civilised countries that everywhere the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat have become the two determining social classes, and 
the struggle between them is the chief struggle of our time. The com- 
munist revolution, therefore, will not be merely national, but will take 
place simultaneously in all civilised countries ; that is, at least in England, 
America, France and Germany. . . It will also exercise a considerable 
influence u])on the other countries of the world, and will completely 
change, and raiudi accelerate, their former course of development. It is 
a world revolution, and will therefore have the whole world as its 
arena.” ^ 

To this it may to-day be answered that the injurious effects of foreign 
capitalist c.om petition on the nascent industries of the USSR, which 
might be undersold by cheap foreign products, and the possible cata- 
strophic currency depreciation and price-changes that foreign manipula- 
tions of the exchanges might effect, were both obviated by the plan that 
the Bolslieviks had already adopted (but of which neither Marx nor 
Engels had ever dreamt) of a rigid Government monopoly of all inter- 
national trade, and an absolute prohibition of any import or export of 
the soviet currency. This plan of foreign economic relations has continued 
to be completely successful as a measure of defence. 

1 l^rom Engels’ MS. Principlrfi of Cojnmvnmn, a draft used by bim and Marx in the 
preparation of the Commurnst Manifesto of 184H. Tt was not published until the new 
^ issue of the Russian translation of the Communist Manifesto itself in 1923. 
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Another ground on which it was argued thM^ocialism in a Single 
Country was impracticable was that, even if it wefe for a moment estab- 
lished, it could not be maintained against the combined attack which 
the capitalist countries would inevitably make for jts destruction. The 
answer as it seems to-day is obvious. The apprehension, the probability 
and even the certainty of such an attack on the first socialist community 
was, and is, irrelevant, to the issue. Unless the objectors wished all 
attempts at industrial reconstruction of the USSR to be abandoned, 
and the penury and periodical famine to be continued, wliilst waiting 
fo^ the socialist revolution to take place in the capitalist countries, it 
seems plain that the USSR would become progressively more able to 
resist such an attack, the greater its advance in industrial reconstruction. 
To abandon the rebuilding of large-scale industry would be to render 
iinpossible any effective defence agaiinst a renewed intervention by the 
foreign armies. • 

There were two other objections to Stalin’s policy that deserve 
notice. It w'as denied that the collective ownership of all the principal 
means of production, togetlier with all the operations of banking and 
credit, combined with the collective administration of commodity dis- 
tribution and of the rapidly expanding social services, constituted even 
progress tow^ards the socialist state. All tliese things, it was said, 
amounted only to state, capitalism, corresponding with reforms already 
partially adoptc^d by parliamentary democracies. Here we h ive an echo 
of the old uto])ian conception of a socialism akin to the philosophic 
anarcliism of Kropotkin, as the dream of a community without trouble- 
some international complications ; without deliberate organisation of 
education and jjublic health ; without the centralisation that is indispen- 
sable in a populous community with modern means of communication ; 
without foreign trade ; without electricity ; without the elaborate 
mechanisation of agriculture, which alone gives economi(5 security —in 
short, without the means by which any extensive community can now 
lead a civilised life. Those who say “ It is not sotdalism, but only state 
capitalism ” — and they still exist in the USSR as in other countries — 
can only be told that everyone is free to call any tiling liy any name that 
he pleases. What the proletariat of every country means by socialism is 
the supersession of the landlord and the capitalist, together with the 
profit-making motive, by collective owiiersliip, in a condition of social 
equality, with the universalisatioii of security by the appropriate organisa- 
tion of social services. 

The final objection that we can disentangle from the controversy of 
1924-1927 is that the pursuit of socialism in a single country meant the 
betrayal of the world proletariat, to whom the hoj/e had been held out 
of a world revolution. It was, so Trotsky alleged, the policy of a narrow 
nationalist egoism, unworthy in the successors of Lenin, Engels and 
Marx. Better far, it was said, devote all the energies of the USSR to 
the tasks of the Comintern. The proper communist policy, it was urged, 
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was to promote activ^ a proletarian insurrection in every country, by 
fomenting strikes, inciting colonial rebellions, subverting the troops, 
and eventually seizing power by a forcible revolution in one state after 
another. The answer was plain. Five years’ experience had shown in 
1924 that there was little promise, in western Europe or the United 
States, of any early success along such a road. After all, the revolution 
in each country could be made only by the people of that country. 
Would it not be likely to produce a greater effect on the mind of the 
wage-earners in every advanced industrial country, and on those of the 
oppressed natives of every capitalist colony, if socialism were successfully 
established in a single great country ; if it were made manifest that the 
landlord and the capitalist could be dispensed with, and if social equality 
and economic security were in that country seen to be enjoyed by every 
family without distinction of colour or race, class or position 1 The 
building-up of socialism in a single country was, in fact, in itself the most 
promising method of causing proletarian revolutions elsewhere ; and of 
propagating communist theories in a way to which the capitalist govern- 
ments would find it difficult to take exception. * 

Erom War to Peace 

We trace to the year 1928 the effective change of the policy of the 
Soviet Government in its foreign relations, from measures of hostility 
(largely through the Comintern), to measures of peace conducted by the 
USSR Government itself. The soviet leaders became, from that date, 
ever more absorbed in their gigantic task of building up the mining 
and manufacturing industry of their own country, in which tlicy went 
from success to success. Their task proved more difficult than had been 
expected. The collectivisation and mechanisation of agriculture, seriously 
grappled with in 1928-1929, in the hope of removing permanently the 
menace of famine, was found to involve a severe struggle with the recalci- 
trant peasants, which for several years taxed to the utmost the powers 
of the Government and the Party, and prevented any scattering of 
effort in foreign parts. At the same time it became more and more 
evident that it was the degree of success attained in raising the standard 
of life in the USSR, and not the machinations of the Comintern and the 
local communist parties, that was most influential in the conversion to 
communism of the British and French working men. Moreover, on the 
coming of the great slump in 1929, opinion in western Europe and the 
United States, notably among business men, and even among economists, 
showed signs of change. Many influential people began seriously to lose 
faith in the capitalist system, which had previously seemed so secure. 
The Bolsheviks came to feel, not merely that they had a strong case to 
put before the world, but also that their arguments were likely to prevail 
among the thinkers as well as among the wage-earners, and that it re- 
quired only the undeniable demonstration of continued economic success 



FROM HOSTILITTBS TO FRIENDSHIP ^ \ 

in tlie USSR to convert to Soviet Communism sT substantifd part of the 
population of every capitalist country. 

During the past seven years (1928-1935) the Soviet Government 
has, through its Foreign Office (Narkomindel) and its diplomatic agents, 
persistently striven for the establishment of genuinely peaceful relations 
with all foreign countries. Towards Japan, which has been guilty of 
provocation after provocation, in aggressive frontier incidents, in fishery 
disputes, and in repeated maltreatment of the soviet officials administering 
the jointly owned railway through Manchuria, the Soviet Government 
has shown a dignified forbearance unusual among governments. It has 
finally sold the railway to the government wliich cov(^tcd it on the easiest 
of terms. At the same time, as the best means of averting attack, it has 
allowed to be known the extent of its preparations for defence, by con- 
centration of a large fleet of bombing aeroplanes, and the accumulation 
of troops and all necessary* stores along the Siberian railway — above all, 
by making the Far Eastern province as a whole, with all its garrison, 
self-supporting in munitions as well as in all other requisites, even if 
cut off from the rest of the USSR for a whole year. These measures of 
defence appear to have achieved their object. The Japanese General 
Staff seems to have recognised that they deprived the intended invasion 
of any prospect of success. Towards all other countries the Soviet Govern- 
ment has pursued a policy of appeasement. Litvinov, since 1930 in 
sole charge, as People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, has repeatedly 
informed the diplomatic world that the Soviet Government entirely 
accepted the view that the internal organisation of a country was a 
matter for its own people to decide, and that there was no reason why 
nations adopting different economic and political systems should not 
live in amity tog(‘ther. The Soviet Government has, with quiet per- 
sistence, concluded pacts of non-aggression witli all its neighbours who 
were willing to join, and all but Japan and Germany hav(^ done so. It 
has joined the League of Nations and taken a leading part in its work. 
It has thrown all its weight into the attempts to secure an all-round 
limitation of armaments. It has even secured recognition from the 
United States. On the accession of Hitler to power in Germany, with 
his never-disavowed project of territorial expansion eastward, the Soviet 
Government has welcomed the conclusion of a virtual alliance for mutual 
defence, first with France and then also with Czechoslovakia, with the 
concurrence of the other members of the Little Entente. Litvinov’s 
lengthy speech to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) on December 
20, 1933,^ was a masterly exposition of the position of international 
relations among all the countries of the world, in which the necessity of 
maintaining the utmost friendliness one with another was emphasised. 

‘‘ Peace is indivisible ”, which is Litvinov’s slogan, has travelled all over 
the globe. Stalin himself has come forward to receive with honour and 

^ English translation printed in full in the pamphlet Our Foreign Policy (Cooperative 
Publishing Society of Eoreign Workers in tho USSR, Moscow, 1934). 
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cordiality the successive ministers of foreign powers who travelled to 
Moscow during 1935 to cement friendly relations with a country whose 
martial strength and economic prosperity had demonstrably made it one 
of the world’s Great Powers. There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
candid student that the policy in international relations of the Soviet 
Government, with the complete assent of its people, has to-day become 
one of non-interference and peacc.^ So far as the Soviet Government 
can lay down the conditions of the good life in international relations, it 
has done so by recognising the importance of making itself a model 
civilisation, which all the world will be attracted to follow ; and 6f 
relying exclusively on the force of example as the most promising way 
of spreading soviet ideas. 

This new outlook of the Soviet Government upon foreign affairs is 
well summarised in Litvinov’s statement to the French press in July 
1935. He described the three basic principles on which soviet policy 
was based. “ First, the Soviet Government does not need land or property 
belonging to other countries and it therefore has no intention of making 
war upon anyone. Secondly, under the conditions of modern imperialism, 
any war must be converted into a universal bloody clasli and slaughter ; 
for under present-day conditions no war can be localised and no country 
is able to maintain n(‘utrality, no matter how liard it may try. Thirdly, 
any war causes privations and sufferings primarily to the great masses, 
and the Government of the Soviet Union, which is a government of the 
toilers, is opposed to and hates war.” ^ 

^ It has been remarked by a hostile critic (H. Ilollin, in his Ilistoire de la revolution 
russe, pp. 158-271)) that Lenin was much influenced by what he learnt from the writings 
of Clausewitz tliat war is only a continuation by other means of the poli(;y pursued in peace. 
It may not be too unfanciful to see in the momentous change in international relations 
made by the sovic't authorities that the peaceful measures which they adopted increasingly 
from H)29 onwards have been but a continuat ion, by other means, of their previous policy. 
It was never hostilities as sucli that tlu*y w^anted, but the conversion of other nations to 
communism ; and it came to lie recognised that this was more likely to result from the 
economic! success of the USSJl, wliich any war w'ould seriously disturb, and whkih would 
otherwisi' serve as an exemplar, than by any inculcation of insurrection. What has finally 
changed the situation for the Soviet- (lovernment is the emergence, during the last few 
years, of three powerful aggressors (Japan under its militarists, Hitler’s Gtirman Itcich, 
and Mussolini’s Italy), all aliko bent on acipiiring additional territory at the expense of 
the “ satiated jiowers ”, among whii!h the Soviet Union finds itself in company wuth the 
wcBtern parliamentary democracies and the Unit-ed 8tatcs. The imminent danger of a 
war in wdiich all Europe might be involved, and in which the USSR might be the first to 
be attacked, compels the Soviet Union to range itself on the side of those capitalist powers 
who are at the same time seeking to resist fascism and to maintain the peace of the world. 

2 It will be remembered that the Soviet Govt^rnment, in response to the request of 
the Government of the Ibiiled States, gave a very didinitc undertaking against militant 
propaganda in the treaty of 1934. “ Litvinov ”, said Mr. Chamberlin, “ gave President 

Roosevelt a sweeping assurance which cannot be paralleled in soviet discussions of this 
delicate subject with other government-s. Under this assurance the Soviet Government 
undertakes ‘ not to permit the formation or residence in its territory of any organisation 
or grou|) — and to prevent the activity on its territory' of any organisation or group, or of 
representatives or oflicials of any organisation or group, wdiieh has as aim the overthrow 
or the preparation for the overthrow of or bring about by force of a change in the political 
or social order of the whole or any part of the United States, its territories or possessions ’ ” 
{Bussia's Iron Age, by W. II. Chamberlin, 1935, p. 235). 
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The Subversive Tactics of the Comintern 

What, meanwhile, has been the policy of the Comintern, and, under 
its influence, that of the various local communist parties in other countries ? 
The student of their several proceedings will, we think, conclude that, 
down to the end of 1934 at any rate, they continued unchanged in spirit 
and very little modified in substance. They were even invigorated from 
Moscow itself. The ^xth World Congress of the Third International, 
which took place at Moscow in 1928 — apparently the most numerously 
attended of any that have been held — was a lively and disputatious 
gathering, which busied itself, in its 46 prolonged sessions, with inter- 
minable discussions about this or that source of dissatisfaction with the 
shortcomings and failures of th(‘ various local organisations.^ The dis- 
cussions in the Congress were dominated by Bukharin, wdio was, it is 
clear, acting as the mouthpiece of Stalin himself, with whom he professed 
to be in complete accord, ^his Congress, it lias been said,^ “ performed 
the momentous task of^providing the international communist movement 
with a definite progranjme ”, and also with “ the general lines of the 
policy actually to be followed by the Cominterii and the Communist 
parties The conclusions of the Congress were embodied in an unusually 
lengthy programme, extending to nearly 30,000 words, which re-stated, 
ill substance, the Ck)mmunist Manifesto of 1848, enlivened by personal 
denunciation or abuse of most of the socialist or labour leaders of the 
European countries who remained outside the Communist Party. The 
rules binding upon every communist party in tlie world were completely 
revised. They expressly maintained the (sontinuous control of every 
affiliated party by the standing committee at Moscow ; and the obliga- 
tion of every party to obey all directives given by such committee. The 
“ programme ” adopted by the Congress formally prescTibcd, as the final 
stage of the local party agitation in every country, “ the general strike, 
conjointly with armed insurrection against the state power of the 
bourgeoisie ”. “ An absolutely essential condition proc(*dent ”, it was 

laid down, was “ intensified revolutionary work in the Army and Navy ”. 
Throughout all the activities “ constitutional methods must unfailingly 
be combined with unconstitutional methods ”. 

So far we see no substantial change (>f policy from that laid down by 
the previous world congress. The new fiiature was the emphasis laid 
upon the importance of building up socialism in the one c.ountry in which 
it had been established, and of making tlie communist parties of all the 

^ The Programme of the Communist International (New York, 1929, 96 pp.) is only one 
of the numerous publicat/ions in several languages giving the full text of Iho lengthy 
resolution and tho rules. A verbatim report of the pro(;oedings pf all the 46 sessions was 
printed in sueoeasivo issues of International Press Correspondence from July to September 
1928. (A complete bound set of these issues of tho French edition may be obtained from 
the Bureau dcs I^ditions, Paris.) Tho proceedings and conclusions are critically analysed, 
from a special point of view, in World Revolution and the USSR, by Michael T. Florinsky 
(1934, 264 pp.). 

* World Revolution and the USSR, by Michael T. Florinsky (1934), p. 176. 
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other countries sufficiently powerful to prevent any attack upon the 
Soviet Union by their several capitalist governments, whom in due 
course they would be able to overthrow by armed insurrection after the 
troops had been subverted. It was with this double object that the 
communist parties were to continue to wage war upon all the other 
organisations of the workers in their several countries. By their exposure 
and denunciation of the social democratic or labour parties, who persisted 
in vain parliamentary struggles ; of the trade unions, who busied them- 
selves with merely economic issues ; and of such bourgeois intellectuals 
as the philosophic anarchists, the Guild Socialists and the Fabians, the 
communist parties were to take from all these false prophets every vestige 
of working-class support, in order to concentrate in the Communist Inter- 
national the complete adhesion of the entire proletariat. It was in this way 
that the workers of the world were to unite for the destruction of all the 
governments other than that of the USSR, and, by means of this destruc- 
tion, for the universal establishment of communism throughout the world. 

Between 1928 and 1934 the communist parties ip the different countries 
had each its own chequered history of spasmodic; agitations and incessant 
defeats. For seven years no world congress was held, the assembly 
being often announced for the ensuing year, but always being postponed. 
Meanwhile the presidium and secretariat of the Comintern continued in 
active correspondence with each affiliated party, reprimanding them all 
in succession for their failure to gather strengtli^ and frequently issuing 
“ directives ” on both policy and tactics. The full executive committee 
met regularly twice a year, when the attendance of a few of the members 
representing other countries was obtained. It must suffice to say that 
a study of these proceedings indicates that Moscow continued to prescribe 
not merely lawful but also definitely illegal agitational activities, which, 
it was publicly boasted, were carried on in defiance of the law in many 
countries with which the government of the USSR stood in friendly 
relations, no less than in others with which there was still no diplomatic 
intercourse. Continual efforts were made to subvert the soldiers and 
sailors ; political strikes w^ere fomented ; mass demonstrations were held ; 
a “ united front ’’ with every working-class organisation was persistently 
demanded (“ from below ”), whilst the trade union and socialist leaders 
were nevertheless vilified and denounced as “ social fascists ” ; and no 
opportunity was neglected of trying to pull down the governments of 
the countries with which the Narkomindcl (the Soviet Foreign Office) 
was simultaneously seeking to promote reciprocal intercourse and a 
mutual advantageous exchange of products. These openly avowed and 
persistent hostilities, conducted in almost every way short of military 
operations or armed insurrection, stood out increasingly in contrast with 
the attempts of the Soviet Foreign Office (Narkomindel) to strengthen 
the friendly relations of the USSR with all the capitalist powers.^ To 

^ This is all the more remarkable because Stalin has been himself continuously a mem- 
' her of the presidium of the Comintern, which constitutes its standing executive, and at 
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Ijut the issue squarely, was it practicable to combine the slogan of 
‘ Grovemments of the World, unite to preserve the peace of Europe ’^ 
with the slogan of the Third International in 1928, “ Workers of the 
world, unite to destroy all the capitalist governments ” ? 

It may well be that some inkling of these contradictory trends in the 
foreign relations of the Soviet Union had a depressing effect on the 
constant agitation of the various communist parties in their pursuit of 
the world revolution. *At any rate we notice, after 1930, without any 
avowed change of policy, or even any manifest change of heart, a gradual 
diminution in the volume of activities, alike in the Moscow committee 
and in most of the communist parties of both P]urope and America, the 
effective membership of which seems to have fallen away in numbers. 
There is a general indisposition, against which Moscow makes no protest, 
to arrange for a further world congress ; and this is year after year post- 
poned. During the whole of the seven years 1928-1934 there is no 
substantial change in the tone of the pronouncements of D. Z. Manuilsky, 
who, since the removal of Zinoviev, has acted as president of the Comin- 
tern, or in the publications by its other members.^ 


The New Orientation of 1935 

The Seventh World Congress of the Communist International, which 
was at last held at Moscow in July and August 1935, differed in several 
ways from its predecessor of 1928.^ The attendance appears to have 
been less than half in numbers, although the communist parties of over 
sixty countries were professedly represented. Although Stalin aj)peared 
on the platform at the opening meeting, and was in due course re-elected 
to the presidium of the Comintern, he did not address the Congress 
himself. It is significant that the report on the work of the Comintern 
as a whole, and on that of its Executive Committee, was made, not by 

the same time a member of the Pohtbureau of the Communist Party, in concert with 
which the foreign policy of Narkomindel is necessarily determined. Moreover, D. Z. 
Manuilsky, who took an active part in the 1928 Congress, and who succeeded Zinoviev 
in acting as president of the Comintern, has publicly declared that “ not one important 
document of big international significance was issued by the Communist International 
without the most active participation of Comrade Stalin in its composition ” {Stalin, a 
collection of reminiscences and laudations published by Ogiz, Moscow, p. 93 ; quoted in 
Russia's Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1935, j). 178). 

^ See Leading the World Proletariat to New Decisive Battles, by (). Pyatnitsky and 
V. Knorin (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 
1934, 64 pp.) ; World Communists in Action, by J. Piatnitsky (London, 1931, 64 pp.) ; 
Theses et resolutions de la X/”** AssembUe Pleinif^re (Paris, 1931, 44 pp.) ; Theses et resolu- 
tions [of the Twelfth Plenum of the Executive Committee of the Communist International] 
(Moscow, 1933, 36 pp.) ; La Position de Vinternationale communiste devanl la crise, la guerre 
et la fascisme, par (5. Kuusinen (Paris, 1934, 88 pp.) ; The Revolutionary Crisis is Maturing, 
by I). Z. Manuilsky [Speech at 17th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union] 
(Moscow, 1934, 70 pp.). 

* Pending the publication of an official report, the proceedings at the Congress can 
be most conveniently followed in the successive issues of International Press Corrc^iporuience 
from July to December 1935, as well as in the unre vised reports in the Moscow Daily 
News for these months. 
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D. Z. Manuilsky, who had been acting as president, but by two of the 
other members (Ercoli the Italian, and Pieck the German).^ The whole 
task of leading the Congress was entrusted, not to any soviet statesman, 
but to the Bulgarian Dimitrov, the hero of the German Reichstag fire 
trial, whose fervent speeches, though they lasted for many hours, were 
enthusiastically listened to. It was Dimitrov who moved the long resolu- 
tion in which the Congress was assumed to formulate the new programme, 
and it was Dimitrov who was elected secretary of the Executive Committee 
to carry it into effect. At the same time it was announced that the 
resolution itself, together with the existing rules in which the Congij^ss 
had made no alteration, stood referred to the new Executive Committee, 
for such alterations in them as might be called for.^ j 

In the absence of a definite text of the programme and rules, the 
change, if any, that has been effected by the 1935 Congress cannot be 
determined with any precision. We infer that a definite attempt has 
been made by the soviet leaders to bring the whole Communist Inter- 
national, with its subordinate loc«al parties, more nearly in line with the 
policy j)ursuod by the Soviet Union through its Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs. We note that Dimitrov laid stress on the necessity for abandoning 
the habit of vilifying all the social democratic and trade union leaders 
who stood outside the local communist parties, and that he particularly 
blamed the confusing trick of denouncing them as “ social fascists 
He strongly urged that, in all countries of parlitfmentary democracy, the 
communist parties should make a sincere attempt to combine with these 
leaders and their organisations in a joint resistance to fascism, which 
was, in various forms in the different countries, the immediate enemy 
of all working-class movements. This “ united front was to be de- 
manded, no longer as hitlierto “ from below by incitements to the 
masses to revolt against their leaders, but “ from above ”, by persuading 
these headers of its urgent necessity if any working-class movement was 
to survive.^ At the same tmie, however, Dimitrov seems to have insisted, 
perhaps as a sop to the prejudices of his hearers, tliat the local communist 

^ Ho had made a long speech to the plonnin of the Executive Committee of Comintern 
in December 193S, describing the accession to power of Hitler, La Lvtte pour V Allemagne 
defi i^ovictSy jiar Wilhelm Pieck (Bureau dcs f]ditions, Paris, 1934, 96 pp.). 

® It is an ironical comment on the ambiguities of the widely reported speeches at the 
World Congress of 1935, that these specehea led to a rene\Nal of the serious diplomatic; 
protests of the United States and some other governments against the militant propaganda 
of the local communist parties. What the activities of these parties during the past few 
years had not produced, was suddenly produced by the boastful exaggerations of their 
delegates to the Moscom^ Congress — just at the moment when the soviet statesmen wore 
seeking to bring about the change from the tactics of war to the tactics of peace ! It is 
these public avowals of seditious ac.tivities which, by their effect on public opinion, compel 
foreign governments to withdraw from friendly cooperation with the Soviet Government, 
perhaps even to tlu* extent of suspending diplomatic relations. 

® This new poli<*y of a “ united front from above ” in resistance to fascism could point 
to one achievement of importance. The pro-fascist demonstration in the streets of Paris 
in February 1934, which led to the resignation of the Daladier Ministry and its replacement 
by a “ National Government ” under Doumerguc, seriously alarmed all the working-class 
organisations. After prolonged consultations a “ I'act of United Action ” was signed on 
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parties, whilst joining hands with the trade unions and the labour and 
socialist parties in resisting fascism — perhaps also in promotii^g the closer 
alliance of th.eir governments with the Government of the USSR — were 
nevertheless to continue unrestrained their own active propaganda in 
favour of a complete communist revolution in their several countries, 
almost certainly entailing armed insurrection. Whether these or any 
other of Dimitrov’s propositions will be expressly embodied in the pro- 
gramme and rules as fe vised by the Executive Committee is, at the 
time of writing, unknown. 

^If we are correct in our inference that the soviet statesmen have 
attempted to bring about a radical change in the policy or tactics of the 
Comintern (and incidentally also in those of the Profintern), together 
with those of the affiliated communist parties in the parliamentary 
democracies, we think the decision a wise one. The events of the past 
decade indicate that there is no likelihood of any early communist revolu- 
tion in any of tliese j)arliamehtary democracies, or in any of their colonial 
dependencies. There is a nearer danger, in one or other country, of 
drastic repression of any working-class activities, with new statutory 
restrictions of democratic liberties. Even an outbreak of war among the 
European powers, which would endanger the j>rogr(‘ 8 S of the Soviet 
Union and might even destroy the civilisation of Great Britain and 
France, affords, in the present state of education among the masses, no 
prospect of the establishfhent of a communist social order upon the ruins 
that the war would leave. If it were possible to avert tln*se dangers by 
bringing about an effective unity among all the working-class organisa- 
tions witliin each nation, if only a unity for defensive action, the gain 
would be great. Such a defensive imity would bring, not only the com- 
munist parties, but also the oth<jr working-class organisations of the 
western world, into line with tlic policy in international relations which 
Stalin and Litvinov have been pursuing during the past five years. 


The United Front from Above 

We cannot say that the prospect of obtaining such a unity in any 
country but France (and permanently not even througliout all France) 
is at all bright. To begin with, it remains to be seen wlietlier tlic new 
policy of the Comintern will be promulgated by the Executive Committee 
in the clear and unambiguous language, without evasive reservations, 
that alone would be lilcely to ensure its genuine adoption by the com- 
munist parties in the various countries. With relatively few exceptions, 

July 27, 1934, by the leaders of the Communist and Socialist Parties, for a joint campaign 
to defend democratic lilx'rties, to prevent preparations for a riew war, to abolish the 
ministerial decrees (issued otherwise than by direction of the AsHembly), and to combat 
the fascist terror in Germany and Austria. Jn the course of the joint campaign the two 
parties agree not to attack or criticise each other, but otherwise each retains freudora of 
recruitment and propaganda “though refraining from insulting the other” (Framre. in 
Ferment, by Alexander Worth, 1934, p. 285). 
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these parties are not made up of the right sort of people. For the most 
part they aje, at any rate, the very opposite of the elaborately instructed, 
strictly disciplined and willingly obedient men and women whom Lenin 
enrolled as professional revolutionaries in the Bolshevist party of 1903- 
1914. Whilst many of them in various countries have displayed the 
utmost courage and devotion, even to the point of martyrdom for the 
cause, it is rebellion that is in their blood, not social reconstruction ; 
it is combating their enemies that they are after, not converting these 
opponents to communism. If, whilst not actually opposing or denouncing 
the other working-class organisations with whom they were joined in 
defensive alliance, they kept up, as they have hitherto done, a constant 
carping criticism of the separate action of the trade unions, or of the 
parliamentary activities of the labour and socialist parties, the defensive 
alliance would have neither strengt-h nor stability. Will the Executive 
Committee at Moscow have the determination and the ability to make 
clear to these parties, without ambiguity or reservation, the imperative 
need of a change in tactics ? 

For our own part, we doubt whether it is practicable in the western 
democracies for any effective defensive alliance against fascism to be 
established among organisations so different in character and immediate 
objects as the trade unions, the socialist and labour political parties, 
and the communist parties affiliated to the Third International. Still 
more do we doubt whether in the western defnocracies the communist 
parties affiliated to the Third International can obtain through such a 
“ united front ” any substantial accession of strength for their avowed 
object of bringing about the establishment of a communist social order. 
For this doubt there seem to us to be two grounds. In the first place, 
such a defensive alliance among disparate and mutually antagonistic 
organisations, appealing for the allegiance of the masses of the people, 
serves rather to emphasise these differences, and may even make for the 
continuance of their common rivalry in pursuit of their several objects. 
This continuance of rival organisations may well interfere with, or even 
prevent the emergence of, a national organisation wholly devoted to the 
establishment of a communist social order, of a kind congenial to the 
aspirations of the particular country, and therefore able to make such 
an appeal to the masses of the people as would cause its more impotent 
rivals to wither away. There is reason to think that only after a coales- 
cence into such a single united, party could any of the western demo- 
cracies, by parliamentary action, be transformed into a communist 
social order. 


Orders from Moscow ” 

There is the gravest ground for doubt whether the communist parties 
affiliated to the Third International could ever themselves attain the 
position of a single united party of the masses in any of the western 
democracies. We see no chance of any of these communist parties 
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seeding either the coalescence with itself of the other oi^ioeisationB 
claiming working-class support, or absorbing into its ranks the mass of 
the members adhering to them. The peoples of the western democracies, 
like those of the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland, will not stand 
government, or even authoritative direction, from a foreign capital, even 
if that capital is under a government with whose policy they are generally 
in sympathy. Experience indicates that no popular movement will ever 
become powerful in any dbuntry, or at least in any in which the Protestant 
religion has prevailed, if it is believed to take its orders from, or to be 
controlled by, the governing group of any foreign country. It was not 
the doctrines of the Eoman Catholic Church against which our Planta- 
genet and Tudor rulers so often rebelled in England, but specifically 
against ‘‘ government from Rome It might even be argued tliat the 
Roman Catholic Church has become, more successful in its missionary 
efforts in Protestant countries since it became unconnected with the 
Roman government. There fs reason to believe that communism would, 
in many countries, spread faster if it were not supposed to involve govern- 
ment from Moscow. “ V?e are not going to take our orders from Moscow ** 
is Ihe spoken or unspoken reaction of any assembly of British workmen 
towards any resolution proposed by a member of the British Communist 
Party repudiating tlic policy or defaming the character of the chosen 
leaders of the socialist or trade union or cooperative movement of Great 
Britain. Our conelusion*is that, somehow or other, the appearance and 
the fact of “ orders from Moscow must be dropped out of communist 
propaganda.^ Is it not chiefly a mistaken adhereuv e to an ‘‘ orthodoxy 
of the past that prevents the Comintern from making it clear that it now 
restricts its relations with the various communist partitas to offering tliem 
such “ information, sympathy and material aid ” as they may from 
time to time desire ; while disclaiming all intention or desire to direct 
or control their local activities i It is the people of each country who 
will insist on themselves directing their own policy and that of their 
government. It is only by the conversion of each people to communism, 
of the brand which it may prefer, that coinmunism of any kind will 
spread. Is it too paradoxical to suggest that the sovi(‘t statesmen are 
coming to recognise that it is the Tliird International itself, with its 
insistent^e upon the dictation to all peoples, or at any rate to the com- 
munist parties of all countries, of one particular social order, tliat excites 
repulsion ( ^ There seems much to bo said for the view that the con- 

^ It (loos not geem that Lenin insisted on “ government from Moscow We find him 
saying that “ There is one, and only one kind of real internationalism ; hard work at 
developing the revolutionary movement and the revolutionary struggle in ovp'e oum land, 
and the supptyrt (by propaganda, sympathy and material aid) of such, and only such 
struggles and policies in every country without exception Thus he did not always 
insist on the local activities being directed, still less governed from Moscow {Lenin' 8 Collected 
W&rks, vol. XX. Book I. of 1929 American edition ; see New Minds, New Men ? by Thomas 
Woody, New York, 1932, p. 257). 

* Was this the reason for the rei>eated postponement of the S<‘venth World Congress, 
which ought to have been held in 1930 but was not summoned until 1935 ? 
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version-Ti^ommiiiiism of the peoples of other countries — and therefore 
the world revolution for which Lenin and his colleagues vainly looked 
in 1918 — is likely to come about more quickly by the successful buUding 
up of the socialist state in the USSK, and the discovery of this success 
by the thinkers as well as by the working masses of the other countries, 
than by any dictatorial instigation of the Comintern itself. A cool ob- 
server of the world’s public opinion might well conclude that, at the 
present time, Moscow’s most efiective agents foi! converting both Europe 
and America to communism are not the Communist International and 
its afiiliatcd communist parties, but VOKS and Intourist ; ^ the periodical 
theatre and musical festivals that attract so many appreciative visitors ; 
and especially the various international conferences which force the 
chemists, the physiologists, the doctors, the educationists, the engineers 
and other specialists in all the cojintries of the world to compare the 
relative progress in their particular technologies of the USSR with their 
own lands. ^ 

A New World Order 

• 

We note that there are critics of the Sovie.t Government who assert 
that its cliangc over in international relations from a policy of war to a 
policy of peace for the sake of a quick success in its own country, was a 
betrayal of the world proletariat ”. Such critics take the change to 

^ VOKS IS tJic Society for Promoting Cultural Relations with other countries; and 
Intourist is the government tourist agency. 

2 Another kind of intorniUional organisation might with advantage be added. Socialism 
and communism liave jiasaea be 3 'ond the stage of mere relicllion, easilj" to be confused w'ith 
anarchism. The Soviet Government has come to a position of commanding influence in 
world affairs. Socialist administrations are actually in office in several other countries. 
In others there are socialist oppositions awaiting only an electoral victory to assume 
ministerial office. Hundreds of cities in Prance, Great Britain and other countries are 
governed by socialist municipal councils. Experience lias proved that it is not juacticable 
to combine for political j)urposes the representatives of governments with those of agita- 
tional groups, many of them “ illegal ”. What seems suggested is a new body in which 
socialist or communist statesmen and municipal administrators (in general agreement 
about eliminating the landlord and the capitalist, and dispensing with the incentive of 
private profit) could periodically compare experiences, and discuss the relations of the trade 
union and cooperative movements to the political government, and the many ])robloms 
of a collectivist administration, in each of the branches of social organisation, such as 
education, health, the conditions of labour in mining, manufacturing and agriculture 
respectively, taxation, credit and currency, international relations, and the prospects of a 
world government. JSuch a periodical conference, meeting successively in the different 
state capitals that would welcome it ; holding separate sessions for the several subjects ; 
and regarding itself excluNively as a scientilic body, would constitute a worthy crown to 
the various institutes in the social sciences established or assisted by the several govern- 
ments. If it were attended by the ministers, ex-ministers and probable future ministers 
of the several deiiartmeiits in the various countries, and if socialist or communist specialist 
experts in the subjects concerned were invited to contribute reports and papers, it would 
not be necessary to come to any agreement on any issue, and, following the practice of 
flcieiitific conferences, not even to pass any resolutions. The object would not be the 
outvoting of minorities bj" majoi dies, but the discovery of truth. The validity of the con- 
clusions arrived at on the several subjects could, anyhow, not be determined by the dele- 
gates* votes. The pajKus and discussions themselves would advance the knowledge of 
those on whom, in each country, the responsibility of action must fall ; and thus contri- 
bute more powerfully to the building up of the various socialist states of the world, than 
any amount of agitation. 
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mean that the leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet TThion have 
deliberately given up the aim that Lenin pursued of “ world communism ’’ 
— of eventually bringing about in every capitalist country a “ classless 
society based on social equality and universal economic security, in 
the midst of plenty for all men, irrespective of race or colour ; thereby 
not merely spreading everywhere the conditions of the Good Life, but 
also superseding war between nations. This accusation is unfounded. 
Those who are leading and directing soviet policy to-day are not less 
fervent than Lenin in the desire for world communism, and in the belief 
thaf it will be brought about. On the contrary, their belief and their 
desire have alike been confirmed and strengthened. Lenin, following 
Marx, looked to the future solely with the eye of faith. Stalin and his 
colleagues feel that to them it has been ^i von to add to this vision th(! solid 
basis of achievement — achievement in no small measure of the actual build- 
ing of the socialist state over one-sixth of the world’s surface, among what 
will shortly be 200 millions of people, of vastly differing races and of every 
stage of civilisation from sheer savagery to a culture inferior to none. With 
so much achievement in little more than a decade, Soviet Communism cannot 
but stride forward with ever-growing confidence in the spniatl of its doctrine. 

What has happened to the international policy of the Soviet Union 
during the past seven years is not a change of aim but a change of tactics. 
The objective remains tlig same ; but about the procedures by which it 
can be reached with the hsast delay there has been a change of mind, 
perhaps even a change of heart. Soviet statesmen have been compelled 
to realise that no progress was being made towards the outbreak of com- 
munist revolutions in the western democracies, still less was there any 
hope of such insurrections attaining any immediate success. Some at 
least of these statesmen recognise the futility of seeking to mananivro 
the workers of other countries, with quite other traditions, and (iiijoying 
a standard of life and a measure of freedom and economic si curity far 
greater than those of Tsarist Russia, into attempting a violent revolution 
in their several communities, probably entailing a disastrous civil war. 
On the other hand stands an alternative method of propaganda, that of 
erecting a shining example of socialism in a single country, whi(ih can 
be imitated elsewhere, and which is already extorting, even from a 
prejudiced and reluctant world, an ever-increasing curiosity, interest and 
admiration. It is, we believe, the large measure of success of this kind 
already obtained by the tactics of peace that has persuaded the soviet 
statesmen mf)re and more steadfastly to abandon the tactics of war, in 
their unfaltering pursuit of their original aim of a communism extending 
the whole world over. It is, in short, by means of their own devotion to 
the establishment of the Good Life, not only in their own country, but also 
in its relations to other countries, that they are now hoj)ing and expecting 
to see it adopted elsewhere. In the following epilogue we venture to 
give our answer to the question whether the world is not here witnessing 
the emergence of a new civilisation. 
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A NEW CIVILISATION ? 

As we have seen, the Bolsheviks consider th'at what they are doing 
among the 170 millions of people of the USSR is much more than intro- 
ducing them to newspapers and books, the theatre and the opera or 
improving their health, and increasing their wealth production. What 
they believe themselves to be establishing in the world is nothing less 
than a new civilisation. 

Now there is no generally accepted definition of what amount or 
kind of change in the manner of living among a whole people constitutes 
a different civilisation. Nevertheless it is commonly recognised that 
certain contemporary communities are, in the aggregate, sufficiently 
unlike to warrant us in speaking of them as distinct civilisations. Thus, 
there is substantial agreement that the Chinese, the Hindus, the Moslems 
and the Christianised white Europeans (including their descendants in 
other continents) belong to different civilisations. Moreover, within 
historic times, other civilisations have existed and passed away. We 
need only instance the Sumerian and the Egyptian ; to which some would 
add, as equally distinctive, the civilisations of Troy and of Tyre, of 
Etruria and of Carthage, and doubtless those of other defunct communi- 
ties that further archaeological researches ma}' uncover. 

It is plain that many different factors may enter into the making of 
a distinctive civilisation.^ To some the most important seems the nature 

' The word “ civilisation ” is sometimes used in the singular to denote the progress 
of human society from primitive to civilised ; and sometimes in the plural in order to 
distinguish one civilisation from another. Thus Professor Arnold Toynbee, in his brilliant 
and erudite Study of History y vols. i.-iii., enumerates (after dismissing the 600-odd primitive 
societies) 27 distinct civilisations within historic times, of which 5 survive to-day. These 
are : Western Civilisation, which, as he observes, has succeeded in emliracing within its 
system not only Europe and North America, but also all navigable seas, and all the porta 
of the world ; and four other extant civilisations, the Islamic, Hindu, Ear Eastern and 
“ Orthodox ” Christianity. This last example of an extant civilisation is diflicult to identify 
to-day, as the (Jreck Orthodox Church, as distinct from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, which characterise what he calls Western Civilisation, barely exists now that the 
vast Eurasian continent has rejected its creed and code of conduct. Perhaps Professor 
Toynbee sees a survival of Christianity in the communist’s aim of “ from each according 
,to his faculty, and to each according to his need 

On the other hand, H. T. Ruckle, in his famous History of Civilisation in England 
(1857), seems to regard “ civilisation ” as taking different forms, largely determined in 
the past by different climatic environments, but distinguished in its latest and most 
developed form by the rise of science as a way of controlling nature. 

Scignobos, the Eronch historian, divides “ civilisation ” into ancient and modern. He 
makes the end of ancient civilisation tp be the death of Charlemagne ; but he also 
differentiates mediaeval civilisation from contemporary civilisation. He even mentions 
that, in the eleventh century, the world w'as divided into two civilisations : the West, 
with its miserably small towns, cabins of peasants, rude fortresses, etc. ; and the East, 
with Constantinople, Cairo, Bagdad, Damascus — the Moslem and Byzantian worlds being 
far better built, better policed and more enlightened than the western world. “ By 
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and character of its particular religion. Those communities in which 
Christianity has been dominant stand out from the rest. In other 
instances, as in China, racial characteristics afford the most noticeable 
difference. What may be called the political organisation of a com- 
munity has sometimes — for instance, in feudalism — served as the mark 
of a distinct civilisation. Even more distinctive of different manners of 
life may be the econoiryc organisation, as in the contrast between com- 
munities living mainly by hunting or fishing, or by rearing cattle, or by 
cultivating the soil ; and those engaging extensively in commerce, or, 
with the constantly increasing use of power-driven machinery, in mining 
and manufacturing. Or wc may notice whether the several families of a 
community habitually work for themselves ; or whether, as slaves, serfs 
or wage-labourers, the majority serve the owners of the means of pro- 
duction. • 

For our present purposg there is no need to discuss all known or 
possible civilisations. It will suffice to start from tlie common division 
of the three thousand history of Europe since the days of Homer 

into the three successive civilisations that are covered respectively by 
the story of Greece and Rome ; by the widespread adoption of Christi- 
anity and feudalism ; and by the modern world from 1492 down to our 
own day. Everyone is familiar with the characteristics of (jontemporary 
civilisation of this specj^cally European kind, which has undoubtedly 
resulted in great progress and has been carried by white si'ttlers, traders 
or travellers all over the world. It will suffice to ♦unphasisc its four main 
features. First in date stands the Christian religion, wiih the code of 
conduct that it inculcates. Then, increasingly after the fifteenth century, 
comes the so-called capitalist system of the private own(*rshi}) of j)roperty, 
notably in the means of production, to be utilised, under th(‘ direction 
of the owners, upon the incentive of the making of })rofit either by the 
employment of workers at wages or by trading in goods ; or latterl^^ , 
by the manipulation of money and credit by the financiers. Furtlier we 

contact with the orientals the people of the west became civilised ” (seo his History of 
Mcdiaei'al Civilisatiori, pp. 110-117 ; also his History of Civilisation : Contempiyrary). 

In the AS'ociaf ami Economic History of the Homan Empire^ by A. Ilostovtzoff, the author 
desenbes the decay of ancient civilisations, which ho attributes (1) to the penetration of 
lower classes and lower races into the govorniiient of the Homan Empire ; and (2) to the 
rise of the Christian religion, which distract(*d men’s minds from perfecting human life in 
this world, to securing porsonnl salvation in the next (see rhapter i.). llis conclusion is 
significant : “ The evolution of the ancient world has a lesson and a warning for us. Our 
civilisation will not last unless it ho a civilisation, not of one class but of the moHses. The 
oriental rivilisations were more stable and lasting than the Greco-Koman, b^ cause, being 
chiefly based on religion, they were nearer to the masses. Another lesson is that violent 
attempts at levelling have never helped to uplift the masses. They have destroyod the 
upper classes, and resulted in accelerating the process of barbarisation. But the iiUimate 
problem remains like a ghost, ever pre.sent and unlaid. Is it possible to extend a higher 
civilisation to the lower classes without debasing its standard and diluting its quality to 
the vanishing point ? Is not every civilisation bound to dec'ay as soon as it begins to 
penetrate the masses ? ” {ibid. p. 486). This reminds us of one of the paradoxical dicta 
of Bernard Shaw that the conversion of savages to Christianity has involved the conversioD 
of Christianity to savagery. 
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notice, continuously during the past two centuries, even if apparently 
noLomentarily arrested, a widespread trend towards government on the 
system of parliamentary democracy. Finally we have to note during 
the past hundred years, as peculiar to this particular civilisation, an 
unprecedented increase, through knowledge, of man’s command over 
Nature, along with an increasing application of science, under the influence 
of humane feeling, to the amelioration of the lo^J; of some sections of the 
poor. Such being the starting point, the question that is asked is whether 
what is developing in the USSR since 1917 is so markedly different from 
the manner of life in the England or the France or the United Stsetes 
of the past three or four centuries as to justify calling it a new civilisation. 
Let us try to set out the features in which Soviet Communism differs 
essentially from the characteristic civilisation of the western world 
of to-day. 

The Abolition of Profit-nuiking 

We pi ace first in far-reaching importance the complete discarding, 
as the incentive to production, of the very rnainspring of the western 
social order, the motive of profit-making. Instead of admiring those 
who successfully purchase commodities in order to sell them again at 
a higher price (whether as merchant or trader, wholesale dealer or re- 
tailer), Soviet Communism punishes such persons as criminals, giiilty 
of the crime of “speculation”.^ Instead of 'rewarding or honouring* 
those (the capitalist employers or entrepreneurs) who engage others at 
wages in order to make a profit out of the product of their labour, Soviet 
Communism punishes them as criminals, guilty, irrespective of the 
amount of the wages that they pay, of the crime of “ exploitation ”. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the difference that this one change in 
ideology (in current views of morality as well as in criminal law) has 
made in tlie manner of life within the USSR. No one can adequately 
realise, without a wide study of the facts of soviet life, what this funda- 
mental transformation of economic relationships has meant, alike to 
the vast majority of the poor and to the relatively small minority who 
formerly “ lived by owning ”, or by employing others for profit. 

The change has not had the particular results anticipated by our 
capitalist reasoning. It has not meant compulsion to take service under 
the government as the only employer.*^ It has not prevented millions of 
individuals from working independently, or in voluntary partnerships, 
for their own or their family’s subsistence. It does not forbid either the 
independent producers or the producing partnerships to sell the product 
of their own labour in the public market, or by contract, for any price 
they can get. It has not involved the abolition of personal property, 
or any compulsion to liavii all things in common. It has not* prevented 

^ Compare the mediaeval crime of “ regrating ”, and the sin of usury ; as to which see 
The Acquisitive Society, by Professor R. H. Tawney (1931). 

* See Chapter 111. in Part I., ” Man as a Producer ”, and Chapter IX. in Part IT., 
” In Place of Profit ”. 
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inequality of possessions, or of incomes, or even difference of earnings. 
The payment of interest on government loans, and the receipt of interest 
on deposits in the savings bank, have not ceased. But the habit of 
able-bodied persons living without work has become disgraceful, how- 
ever great may be their savings or their other possessions ; and the class 
of wealthy families, whether as owners of land, employers of labour or 
rentiers and financiers, has ceased to exist. More important still is that 
the control of the instruments of wealth production by individuals 
seeking to enrich themselves, and the power of the landlord and the 
capitalist over those whom they can employ at wages, or from whom 
they can exact rent, has passed away. 


The Planning of Production for Community Consum])tion 

• 

The abolition of profit-making as the incentive to th(' capitalist 
entrepreneur, together with the transfer to collective ownership of the 
principal means of production thereby involved, made indispensable the 
deliberate planning of ‘the production of commodities and services. 
Instead of the individual capitalists producing what they severally 
thought they could make profit out of, and incidentally vying with 
each other to satisfy the desires of such consumers as could, by having 
the means to pay the price, make their demand effective ”, some 
national authority liad 151.) work out statistically and communicate to 
each factory or mine its own particular share of exactly wliat the whole 
community of consumers, irrespective of their means, needed and de- 
sired. For this purpose every factory or mine, every farm or oil-field, 
every institute or office, and indeed every enterprise, whether industrial 
or cultural, now makes a return showing what machinery and materials 
it is using, and what commodities and services it has been and expects 
to be producing, to be compared vrith next year’s aggregate needs and 
desires of the whole community. This enormous calculation, which was, 
in every other country, thought to be beyond human capacity, is, as 
we have described,^ actually performed in the USSR by the State Plan- 
ning Commission (Gosplan), in incessfint consultation with the powerful 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, the highly organised 
Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, and the several People’s Commissars 
directing the tens of thousands of separately adrninist(u*ed factories, 
mines, oil-fields, state farms, warehouses, ships, railways and what not. 
We cannot discuss again whether or to what extent this gigantic planning 
is successful in ensuring that every person in the USSR gets the commodi- 
ties and services that he needs or desires.^ But if we notice that the work 
of Gosplan does, in fact, relieve the USSR from tlie alternation of booms 
and slumps that characterise the capitalist world — still more if we realise 
that this deliberate planning of all production for community consump- 

1 Chapter VIII. in Part II., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”. 

2 Ibid. 
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tion ensures the complete abolition of involuntary mass unemployment, 
whether ‘‘ technological ” or “ cyclical — we can hardly deny that the 
new system effects a startling transformation in the economic relation- 
ships of the whole community, which has changed the very mentality 
of the producers, whether administrators, technicians or manual workers. 
The highly organised trade unions of the USSR, containing over 18 million 
members, are not only whole-heartedly in favour of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labour by such devices as piece-work rates, cost-accounting, 
and competing among themselves as to who can make the greatest output 
at the lowest labour cost, but are also constantly pressing for the adoption 
of more and more labour-saving inventions, in order that the machine 
may increasingly become the slave of mankind. This is because there 
is no longer any conflict of interests in production. Whether between 
enterprises or between grades or kinds of workers or producers, there is, 
as is commonly said in the USSR, no enemy party ; no person’s gain is 
rooted in another person’s loss. Every individual engaged in production, 
whether of commodities or of services, benefits materially by increased 
or improved production, and by the zealous aijd efficient service of every 
other producer. When it is realised that everybody’s share of the aggre- 
gate net product is made actually greater by any increase or improvement 
of that product, it is actually and visibly to everybody’s pecuniary 
interest that no one should be inefficient, no one idle, no one negligent, 
no one sick. There is a universal and continuous incentive to every 
producer, whether manual worker or technician, to improve his quali- 
fications, and to render the utmost service, in order to increase the 
common wage fund, which is wholly divided without any tribute to 
landlord or capitalist, among the whole body of producers, according 
to the sharing arrangements that the whole body of producers themselves 
make. Hence the eager zeal and devotion of the ‘‘ shock brigades ” 
(udarniki) to do more work than is customary, and the pubKc honours 
that are accorded to them. Hence the unpaid service of the “ Satur- 
day -ers ” (subbotniki), who give up their free time to clearing off arrears 
in any enterprise that lags behind its programme. Hence the ‘‘ socialist 
competitions ” in which shifts or brigades, factories or oil-fields, ships 
or state farms, and even municipalities and republics, enter into formal 
agreements to vie with one another as to which can achieve the greatest 
output or create the least “ scrap ”, or build the greatest number of 
new schools, or establish the most technical classes, or erect the most 
new dwellings over a given period. And most remarkable of all, from 
the angle of western competitive sportsmanship, it is from the same 
unity of interest that springs the custom of the winning team in these 
competitions making it a matter of honour immediately to proceed to 
the assistance of the losing team, in order to teach those who have failed 
in the competition how they can improve their production so as not again 
to fall behind that of the winners. The unity of pecuniary interest ex- 
tends, in fact, to all the various enterprises in the USSR. Each becomes 
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eager to lielp every other enterprise, whether of the same or of any 
difierent kind, to attain the greatest possible product, because it is the 
product of all the enterprises in the USSR that provides 
not only all the social services (the socialised wage) but also the wage- 
fund to be shared among the producers (ther personal wage) ; so that 
not only the divisible income of each enterprise, but also that of the other 
enterprises, and thus the ^harc of all the producers of all kinds and grades 
in all the enterprises, ultimately depends upon the total not output of 
the whole of them. 


Social Equality and U niversaliam 

It is claimed that the whole social organisation of Soviet Communism 
is based upon a social equality that ia more genuine and more universal 
than has existed in any other community. To engage in so(‘jally useful 
work, according to capacity, is a universal duty. It is a distinct novelty 
in social Iif(‘ that there should be no exemption from tins duty in favour 
of the possessors of wealth or the owners of land, the iiolders of high 
offices, or those having exceptional intellectual or artistic gifts or attain- 
ments, the geniuses or the popular favourites. Work, hko leisure, has 
to be shared by all able to join in social service. There is only a single 
social grade in the USSR, that of a producer by hand or by brain ; in- 
cluding, however, those sb young that they can only prepare themselves 
for becoming producers, and those so aged or so infirm as only to be able 
to look back on the work they did in their strength, 'fins is what is 
meant by the ‘‘ classless society ”, in which each serves in ac(*ordance 
with his ability, and is provided for appropriately to his needs. 

The depth of the difference between this manner of living and that 
of capitalist states is scarcely to be fathomed. But it involves tlie very 
opposite of uniformity or identity among all men. It not only allows, 
but even actively encourages and promotes, the utmost developni(‘nt 
of individuality in social service. Nor does it produce an exact equality 
of earnings or other income ; although the prohibition of profit-making 
by “ speculation ”, or “ exploit«ation ”, and the collective ownership of 
all the principal means of production, coupled with drastically jirogressive 
income taxes and death duties on exceptional individual fortunes, (effect- 
ively prevent the gross inequalities which threaten the stability of states 
in which millionairism is not only tolerat(*d but allowed to Ix^come a 
plutocracy. 

But the principle of social equality goes much further than com- 
munity in work and leisure, common schooling and games, witli a constant 
approximation to substantial equality of standards of income and ex- 
penditure. It extends, in a manner and to a degree unknown elsewhere, 
to the relations between the sexes, and within the family group. Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, teachers and scholars, like friends 
of different sexes, or of not too unequal incomes, like managers and factory 
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operatives, administrators and typists, and even army officers and the 
rank and file, live in an atmosphere of social equality and of freedom 
from servility or “ inferiority complex that is unknown elsewhere. 
What is still more unique is the absence of prejudice as to colour or race. 
The hundred or more different races and language groups of the USSR 
of nearly all shades of colour, including the wildest nomads and the most 
rooted townsmen, the most urbane diplomatists and the most primitive 
barbarians, enjoy not only complete identity of legal and political rights, 
but also the fullest equality of freedom in economic and social relations. 
Wherever schools exist at all, those living within reach are educated in 
common ; they work together at wage-rates differentiated only by 
differences in the tasks ; they use the same public conveyances, the 
same hotels and holiday homes, the same public utilities ; they join the 
same trade unions and other vohintary associations ; they sit side by 
side in the lecture-rooms, libraries, theatres and cinemas. They form 
mutual friendships irrespective of race or colour, and intermarry freely. 
Again, there is no imposition of a central pattern. On the contrary, the 
cardinal bond of the Soviet Union is the guarantee to each “ national 
minority ” of its own “ cultural autonomy Each maintains its own 
vernacular, its own schools, its own newspapers, its own publishing houses, 
its own theatres ; and they are all specially assisted to do so out of federal 
funds. What is more, each of the dozens of constituent or autonomous 
republics making up the USSR freely elects or appoints, if it chooses, its 
own people to the local representative bodies and to the local offices, 
and is vigorously incited and encouraged to do so by the Government 
at Moscow. It would be hard to over-estimate the sense of freedom and 
equality — far exceeding that of the corresponding arrangements as to 
“ natives ” in analogous dependencies of other states — produced by this 
effective cultural autonomy and local government by officials of one/s 
own race. 

There is yet another feature in the social equality of the civilisation 
of the Soviet Union which we term “ universalism Other communities 
have willingly acquiesced in the fact that the advantages and amenities 
which their civilisation provides, including most of the luxuries of life, 
do not reach the poorest or weakest, or least developed, or least thrifty 
or least well-conducted members of the community. The current economic 
and social arrangements do not enable these unfortunates to reach the 
same standard of health and education, or to attain the same longevity 
or intellectual development, or even to procure the amount of food, 
clothing and shelter that is deemed necessary and normal among the 
more favoured classes. A few such communities are, in the twentieth 
century, just beginning to realise these features of the inequality in which 
their social life is rooted. It is a distinctive feature of the social arrange- 
ments of the Soviet Union ^ that, to a degree unparalleled elsewhere, 
they provide for every person, irrespective of wealth or position, sex or 
^ See Chapter X. in Part II., “ The Remaking of Man ”. 
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race, the poorest and weakest as well as those who are ‘‘ better off 
in all cases equality of opportunity for the children and adolescents, and, 
increasingly, also a common and ever-rising standard of living for the 
whole population. This is well seen in the sphere of education. Other 
communities, especially during the past century or two, have striven 
to create educated, and even cultivated classes within the nation. The 
Soviet Union is the first to strive, without discrimination of sex or race, 
aSluence or position, to produce not merely an intelligentsia but a culti- 
vated nation. 

* A Novel RcpresentaHv>e System 

In every community of any magnitude, social organisation has to 
include a system by means of which the desires and the common will of 
the population can be expressed, lif contrast with every other com- 
munity, the USSK has evolved a complex and multiform repr*‘sentative 
system of complete originality, based upon the princijile of universal 
participation in public affairs, under the guidance of a highly organised 
leadership of a unique kind. As we have described,^ man is represented 
in three separate capacities, as a citizen, as a producer and as a consumer. 
In each case the franchise is the widest in the world, though with peculiar 
and steadily dwindling disqualifications, whilst the extent to which the 
entire population actually participates in elections is without parallel. 
The representative system has hitherto been, above tlic 70,000 village 
or city soviets, one of indirect election; but it was in 103i> de(‘ided to 
replace this by direct election upon a franchise uniform among both 
sexes, all races, and every kind of occupation, throughout th(‘ USSK. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the channels, and it would be difiicult 
to exaggerate the extent, of the participation in the public* affairs of the 
Soviet electorate of over 90 millions of men and women. The character- 
istic multiformity of evi-ry kind of soviet organisation, econoniK* or 
political, together with its threefold system of representation, and the 
Omnicom pidence, as regards powers and functions, of each tier of councils 
in its ubiquitous local government, arc in vivid contrast wdth the domi- 
nance of the parliamentary systems of the western world. To begin witJi, 
the universal electorate in the USSK does a great deal more than elect. 
At its incessant meetings it dcdiates and passes resolutions by the hundred 
thousand, in which it expresses its desires on great matters and on small ; 
by way of instructions or suggestions to the ‘‘ deputi(*s ” whom it chooses 
and can at any time withdraw by a vote of “ recall ”, and wdio habitually 
take notice of these popular requirements, even when it is not found 
immediately practicable to carry them into effect. Nor does the partici- 
pation in public affairs end with the perpetual discussidns in which th(i 
Russian delights. In every village, as in every city, a large part of the 

1 Sec Chapter TI., “ Man as a Citizen ” ; Chapter 111., “ Man as a rrodiicer ” ; Chapter 
IV., “ Man as a Consumer ”, all in l*art I. , also (liapter TX. in Part 11 , “In Place of 
Profit 
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detailed work of public administration is actually performed, not as in 
France or Great Britain or the United States, by paid officials, and not 
even, as in small or primitive communities, by the elected deputies or 
councillors, but by a far larger number of the adult inhabitants them- 
selves, as part of the universally expected voluntary social service. 

The same characteristic multiformity and popular participation pre- 
vails also in the extensive and highly organised trade unionism, in which 
are voluntarily included five-sixths of all the persons employed at wages 
or salaries, whatever their occupations or grade or remuneration. The 
trade unions by no means confine themselves to their extensive collective 
bargaining over wages and hours, and other conditions of employment, 
which far exceeds that of the trade unions elsewhere, together with their 
active share in the administration of the factory or the mine.^ For in- 
stance, it is to the trade union organisation that is now committed not 
only the control but also the actual administration of the colossal services 
of social insurance, wliich are more extensive and costly than those in 
any other country, and to which the workers make no individual con- 
tribution. This huge administration is carried on, not wholly or even 
mainly by the paid officials whom the trade unions appoint, or by the 
committees which they elect, but personally, without remuneration, by 
something like 100,000 “ activists ” among the trade unionists themselves 
as part of their social service. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, which numbers over 70 
million members, displays a like multiformity of organisation, and a 
similar personal participation by its vast membership, in the complicated 
business of distributing over the huge area of the USSR the greater part 
of its food and other commodities. 

Yet another variety is exhibited by the immense and highly differenti- 
ated voluntary associations, sometimes numbering even millions of 
members apiece. These multifarious self-governing associations, which 
often enjoy financial subventions, undertake public service of one or 
other kind ; partly educational, partly propagandist, including also 
sports and games of every description, along with music, painting, 
dancing and acting, as well as active cooperation with various branches 
of government service, from the promotion of science and art up to the 
assistance of the defence forces. 

The Vocation of Leadership 

All the diversity of participation in the universal multiformity of 
organisation which distinguishes the USSR from every other country 
makes more than usually indispensable that leadership without which 
democracy, in any of its forms, is but a mob. It is on this point that the 
actual constitution of the Soviet Union, which is not completely written 
in any statute, differs most substantial!}^ from every other known to 
^ Soe Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man as a Producer ”. 
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political science. In the USSR the function of affording to the population 
the necessary guidance of public affairs is assumed by a voluntary but 
highly organised and strictly disciplined Vocation of Leadership, which 
calls itself the Communist Party. It is, as we have explained,^ unlike 
anything that the western world understands by the term “ party in 
the political sense. Far from seeking to enrol everyone professing agree- 
ment with its policy or “ voting its ticket ” or subscribing to its funds, 
the Communist Party of the USSR has a strictly limited membership, 
amounting to less than 3 per cent of the electorate, or less than 2 per cent 
of ^e census population, recruited exclusively by cooption, after pro- 
longed probation, on qualifications of character, ability and zeal coupled 
with ungrudging acceptance of the existing regime. We need not repeat 
our description of the way in which this peculiar companionship is 
organised on the common pattern of findirect election ; nor yet that of 
the higher standard of personal conduct than is expected from the 
ordinary citizen to which its* members arc held. Perhaps its most sig- 
nificant difference from the political parties of western politics may be 
found in the manner in 'yhich it maintains this standard by incessant 
corporate supervisioji, supplemented every few years by a systematic 
public examination of the entire vocation, and the drastic “ purging ” 
out of all backsliders and offenders, even to the extent of a fifth of the 
membership at a time. With its voluntarily assumed special obligations 
of ‘‘ poverty ” (limitation *of salary by a common maximum) and “ obedi- 
ence ” (willingness to undertake any service imposed by its own corporate 
authority), as well as in its enforcement of discipline only by the penalties 
of reprimand and expulsion, the Communist Party of the USSR may be 
thought to resemble in structure the typical religious order of the Roman 
Catholic or the Greek Orthodox Church. Bxit unlike the monastki orders, 
the Communist Party employs its members exclusively in the secular 
occupations of citizenship ; more than half of them continuing their 
work at the bench or in the mine, and some 40 per cent filling the adminis- 
trative or other offices to which they get elected or appoint'd. There is, 
however, a spiritual difference. It is an absolute condition of member- 
ship that the candidates must be free from any vestige of belief in super- 
naturalism, and that they must continue to adhere to “ Marxism as 
from time to time authoritatively determined.'*^ Since the offering of 
guidance in public affairs by political leaders is an inevitable featun^ of 
civilised society, we may classify the Communist Party of the USSR 
as a professional association voluntarily qualifying itself specially for 


^ Chapter VI m Part I., “ The Vocation of Leadership 

2 Moreover, the Communist Party in the USSR is unlike the religious order in not 
being subject to any chief imposed upon it from without, and being democ rat ically governed 
by its own membership, dispersed m some 130,000 Primary Party organs, which elect a 
pyramid of tiers of committees, rising up to an All-Union Conference, with its central 
committee and sub-committees ; Stalin, whom foreigners are apt to think of as a dictator, 
being merely the principal secretary to the organisation, a post from which he could at 
any moment be dismissed by the highest committee. 
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the exercise of this function, analogous to any other organised scientific 
profession.^ For in the Soviet Union it is claimed that political science 
takes the place of the electioneering ballyhoo called politics in our 
western states. 

Such an assumption of leadership and guidance in public affairs by 
a carefully selected, deliberately organised and strictly disciplined voca- 
tion plainly constitutes a fundamental difference between the USSR 
and every other community. Elsewhere this function of leadership and 
guidance is assumed, often without avowal, by monarchs, aristocracies, 
churches, military castes or, more recently, by the shifting juntas or 
groups, termed cabinets or parliaments, composed mostly of landowners, 
capitalist employers, financiers, merchants, bureaucrats, lawyers or mere 
accumulators of wealth, with more or less pretence of ascertaining and 
understanding the desires of the «.pcople at large, but to the habitual 
exclusion of more than a handful of the small peasants and manual 
working wage-earners who make up two-thirds of the population. 

We need not here attempt to measure the success or to estimate the 
value of this exceptional Vocation of Leadership, wliich may well be 
deemed the dominant political feature of Soviet Communism. The 
student of the past couple of decades of the USSR will not go far wrong 
if he ascribes to the outstanding members of the Communist Party the 
initiative and the decision issuing in nearly all the achievements, as well 
as some of the shortcomings, of the administration since the Revolution 
of 1917. Nor do we undervalue the passionate zeal and devotion of the 
far-flung membership when we suggest that it is the peculiar form of 
organisation of this Vocation of Leadership, which seems to have been 
devised and principally worked out by Lenin and Stalin themselves, 
that is responsible for much of the amazing degree of success against 
immense difficulties which our preceding chapters Jiave had to recount. 
Nevertheless, as we have described in the preceding chapter, this con- 
centration of authority in a highly disciplined Vocation has had its draw- 
backs ; there has been an atmosphere of fear among the intelligentsia, 
a succession, within the Party, of accusations and counter-accusations, 
a denial to dissentient leaders of freedom of combination for the pro- 
motion of their views, and among the less intelligent of the rank and file, 
no small amount of the chronic disejise of orthodoxy. 

The Chdt of Science 

One of the differences between the soviet civilisation and that of 
other countries is the way in which science is regarded. Unlike the 
groups of landed proprietors, lawyers, merchants, bureaucrats, soldiers 
and journalists in command of most other states, the administrators in 
the Moscow Kremlin genuinely believe in their professed faith. And 

^ It is interesting to recall that essentially such a Vocation of Leadership, termed the 
Order of the Samurai, was suggested by Mr. H. G. Wells in 1905 in his book entitled 
A Modern Utopia, 
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their professed faith is in science. No vested interests hinder them from 
basing their decisions and their policy upon the best science they can 
obtain. Moreover, under the guidance of the Communist Party, public 
opinion in the Soviet Union has come, to an extent unparalleled elsewhere, 
to be overwhelmingly in favour of making the utmost use of science 
as manifested in labour-saving and wealth-producing machines and in- 
vention, The whole community is eager for new knowledge. There is no 
country, we imagine, in which so large and so varied an amount of scienti- 
fic research is being carried on at the public expense, alike in the realm of 
ab^ract theory and in that of technology. There is certainly none in which 
there is so little chance of that frustration of science by the profit-making 
instinct of which the British and American scientists arc now complaining.^ 
This intense preoccupation, and even obsession, with science in the 
USSR has steadily increased during the past six years of the successive 
Five-Year Plans — significantly enough, just at the time when even the 
United States has shut down much of its scientific activity. Nor is this 
contrast surprising. In* the USSR the dominant purpose of everyone 
who takes part in public •affairs is concentrated on increasing the aggre- 
gate wealth production, as the first condition of raising the cultural 
level of all the 170 millions of people. The instrument by which this 
universal levelling-up can be effected is, as is widely believed, science 
itself. As we have described in a previous chapter,^ scien<;e is more 
and more dominating the schooling and the college training, and more 
and more enrolling in its service the most energetic., and capable of the 
young. The continuous application of science to agriculture as well as 
to manufacture ; to ilie discovery and utilisation of new substances, 
plants or animals, as well as to the improvement of those already known ; 
to the development wit hout limit of electric power and its use, not only 
in the various forms of communication and transport, but also in alto- 
gether novel transformations of the processes of mining and metallurgy, 
opens up a bright vista of what may amount to a new “ Industrial 
Revolution ” in which, if only a parallel development in sociology and 
ethics enables it to avoid the mistakes of the pn'.vious centuries, the 
population of the USSR may give a practical examj)le of what was meant 
by the old stipulation “ unless you be born again 


“ Anli-Godisni ” 

The feature in Soviet Communism that has most scandalised the 
western world is undoid)tcdly the widespread “ anti-god ism ’’ which is 
common to the Soviet Crovernment and a large, and app^-rently a steadily 
increasing, proportion of the whole population. An aggressively dog- 
matic atlicism denies the existence, and the possibility of the existence, 

^ Soe, for instance. The Frustration of Science, by Sir A. Daniel Hall and others, edited 
by Professor F. Soddy (1933). 

* Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”. 
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of anything supernatural behind or beyond what science can apprehend 
or demonstrate. This sweeping denial has, it is claimed, the merit of a 
public and persistent repudiation of the equivocal hypocrisy in which 
the governments and churches of other countries, together with hosts 
of merely conventional Christians, are to-day implicated. That is, for 
the remaking of man, no small matter. It is not with impunity that 
nations or individuals, outgrowing any genuine , faith in a personal deity 
who hears their prayers and governs alike the ocean and the earthquake, 
the harvest and the hearts of men, can continue to practise rites and 
accept religious institutions as if they were still believers. No cods of 
conduct professedly based on the supposed commands of an all-powerful 
ruler will outlast the discovery that it has, in fact, no such foundation. 
One result of this widely spread equivocation is seen in the practical 
abandonment at the present time b‘y milhons of young persons in Europe 
and America, not only of Christianity, but ^also, along with it, of nearly 
all the commandments by which their parents were guided, without 
acquiring any substitute. Another result is the actual retrogression, in 
principles and in acts, of this or that nominally Christian country, if not 
of many of them, to the characteristics not of civilisation but of barbarism 
— the blood -lust and sadism accompanying the worship of a tribal god — 
out of which they seemed to have emerged centuries ago. All this is 
noticeably increasing the number of those who ^think that there is some- 
thing to be said for the paradoxical claim of Soviet Communism that 
it is, in morals as wtdl as in economics and political science, actually 
leading the world. 

The spokesmen of Soviet Communism defend their attitude towards 
religion also on other grounds. They are engaged in the colossal task 
of raising to a higher level of civilisation, not only the workers in the 
cities, but also the huge mass of barbarian and even savage peoples of 
the backward regions of the USSR — the entirely unlettered races of the 
Arctic Circle or the Central Asian mountains, the nomadic tribes, the 
scattered hunters and fishers of northern and eastern Siberia, and with 
all these, the slow-moving and stubborn peasantry of the remote “ deaf 
villages ” of the great plain. So strongly does primitive man cling to the 
superstition and magic derived from his barbarous ancestry that there 
is still a great deal to be done in the USSR to eradicate from the minds 
of these backward peoples such of their traditional and proverbial beliefs 
and practices as obstruct the adoption of scientific methods of production, 
and hinder the extension of hygienic measures for the prevention and 
cure of disease. The Vocation of Leadership in the USSR feels therefore 
justified in advising, and the People’s Commissars in commanding, the 
exclusion from the schools and the newspapers of any approval of super- 
naturalism, and in substituting for it the complete inculcation of science 
in all the relations of life, together with the encouragement of and assist- 
ance to the research from which advances in science are to be expected. 
And all this applies, as we have elsewhere suggested, not only to the 
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study of physical and biological facta, but also to the scientific study of 
social institutions and to that of the important part of the universe which 
we term human behaviour. 


Emergence of a Communist Conscience 


But science, whether in the discovery of truth about the universe or 
in the dismissal of untruth, is not, by itself, enough for the salvation of 
mankind. If scientific knowledge is to be brought to the service of 
huftianity, there must be added a purpose in man’s effort involving a 
conception of right and wrong to be embodied in the Good Life. We 
need not repeat our description of the purpose, or our analysis of the 
code of conduct, emerging, as a new conscience,^ from the actual experi- 
ence of life under Soviet Communisnf. The feature in this new morality 
which stands out in sharpest contrast with the morality of capitalist 
societies is the recognition of a universal individual indebtedness. No 
human being reaches manhood without having incurred a considerable 
personal debt to the community in which he has been born and bred for 
the expense of his nurture and training. Thfit debt he is held bound to 
repay by actual personal service by hand or by brain. Moreover, he is 
required throughout his able-bodied life to employ in the service of the 
community the faculties ^which he has derived from it. Any person who 
neglects or refuses to pay this debt by contributing, according to his 
ability, to satisfying the needs of the present or future generations is 
held to be a thief, and will be dealt with as such. He will, to begin with, 
be faced everywhere and at all times with the manifest disapproval of 
his mates. If his idleness or slackness continues, or if his example proves 


contagious, or if it is accompanied by negligence causing breakage of 
machinery or wastage of material, he may have to be isolated for appro- 
priate remedial treatment. But in mental no less than in physical 
diseases prevention is better than cure. The encouragement of good 
habits is deemed even more effective in producing virtuous conduct than 
the discouragement of bad ones. Hence what the governing classes of 
the West consider an almost recklessly extravagant development of 
educational work in the Soviet Union from the creche to the scientific 
research institute. Hence the adoption of schemes of remuneration 
according to social value, and constant promotion from grade to grade. 
Hence, too, the incitement to extra effort in the shock brigades, constantly 
intensified by socialist competition, and the manifestations of public 
honour, public ridicule and public disgrace ; along with the helpful 

1 There ie no warrant for the modem assumption that the word conscience refers to 
some supernatural revelation, or to assume that it implies a command of the ei y. o 
New English Dictionary^ in nearly four columns of quotations and 
such usage. The word replaced “ inwit ” (see The Ayevhyie of InwyU 13 J)- can v w 
preached that “ the word conscience properly signifies that knowledge a rmn fiM 

within himself of his own thoughts and wishes ” {Works, 1745, vol. viii. p. 233). or e 
conditions and manner of its emergence in man see Th^ Daivn of Conscience, y . . 


Breasted, New York, 1932. 
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patronage of the weak or untrained by the strong and skilful. AU this 
deliberate creation of virtuous behaviour is combined with a continuous 
application of the principles of measurement and publicity which are thus 
used to foster the habits of the Good Life. 

The insistence on the liquidation of individual indebtedness, as the 
basis of virtue, is balanced by an equal insistence on the fulfilment of its 
corporate obligation as a social institution by evej^y group or organisation. 
Whether a village soviet or the All-Union Congress, whether a factory 
committee or an industrial trust, whether a village cooperative society 
or the great Centrosoyus, whether the smallest collective farm or ^:he 
office directing the entire foreign trade of the USSK, the group of indi- 
viduals concerned is always made conscious of the necessity of fulfilling 
the obligations to the community for which, rather than for the purpose 
of enforcing its own rights, the corporate entity has been called into 
existence. It is interesting to find, among these corporate obligations 
of every social institution in the USSR, not only tlie fulfilment to the 
utmost of its particular technical purpose but also the adoption and 
maintenance of universal principles of Soviet' Communism. We need 
only name the widest practicable participation of all the citizens in every 
service, and in all corporate functions ; the development of multiformity 
of structure according to circumstances instead of clinging to a rigidly 
prescribed uniformity ; and the whole-hearted ^icceptance of the rule of 
universalism, irrespective of sex or race, affluence or official position. 

It is these outstaiiding features of the emergent morality of Soviet 
Communism that seem to us to mark it off from that of all other civilisa- 
tions. In particular, it is just these features that enable communist 
morality to emljrace more than the exaction of the performance of duty. 
Within its S})her(i is also the positive provision not only of universal 
opportunity for the enjoyment of life but also of equal provision of 
leisure for individual dis])osal. It is an essential part of the Good Life 
in the USSR that every person should actually have the opportunity of 
working at tlie job that he finds within his capacity and chooses as that 
which he likes best. Labour, the Bolsheviks declare, is to cease to be 
merely continuous drudgery of an inferior class or race, and is to be 
made a matter of honour and a joy for every member of the community. 
It was for this even more than for exacting the performance of duty 
that Lenin based the Good Life on social equality in the midst of plenty. 
If this idea seems fixntastically utopian, that little fact itself marks the 
gap between the two civilisations. 


A Syvthefic Unity 

The foregoing summaries of the principal features of Soviet Communism 
demonstrate at least its contrast with western civilisation. But do these 
separate characteristics constitute a synthesis which can properly be 
considered a new way of living, distinct from that pursued by other 
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civilised societies ? We suggest that they do. 

The characteristics of Soviet Communism, which we have summarised 
one by one, exhibit, when we take them together, a distinct unity, itself 
in striking contrast with the disunity of western civilisatioif. The code 
of conduct based on service to the community in social equality, and on 
the maximum development of health and capacity in every individual, 
is in harmony with the .exclusion of exploitation and the profit-making 
motive, and with tlie deliberate planning of production for community 
consumption ; whilst both are in full accord with that universal partici- 
pafion in a multiform administration which characterises the soviet 
system. The economic and the political organisations, and with them 
the ethical code, are alike staked on a whole-hearted reliance on the 
beneficial effect of making known to every citizen all that is known of 
th(‘ facts of the universe, including human nature itself ; that is to say, 
on science as interpreted diakctically, to the exclusion of any miraculous 
supernaturalism or mystical faith in the persistence of personal life after 
death. Tlie Worship of •Cod is replaced by tlie Service of Man. 

W(‘ may note in 2)assiiJg that the synthetic unity of the new civilisation 
of the USSH, whether or not it can be said to be in any degree due to 
geographical or racial factors, is at least in harmony wit]> tliem. The 
vast monotonous and apparently boundless steppe, sparsely peopled and 
only patchily brought uyder cultivation, with its prolonged winter cold 
and darkneSvS, certainly influences its various inhabitants towards a 
common unity ; to this or that form of collectivism^ ; to mutual li(‘lp in 
voluntary cooperation ; to incessant discussion in village meetings and 
to the acceptance of centralised guidance from a Vocation of Leadeishij). 


IHsirUegraiiiKj Ca jnlal ism 

This synthetic unity of the various features of Soviet rommunism is 
clearly v^cry different from the warring “ contradictions ” that continually 
disillusion contemporary western civilisation. Why the striking increase 
in the productivity of labour arising from the application of modern 
science in industry and agriculture should have* led, in all capitalist 
countries, to the paradoxical result of destitution continuing in the 
midst of jilenty ; why inventions should be simultaneously (‘ucouraged 
and not ap])lied ; why science should be at one and th(‘ sarru' time pro- 
moted and frustrated ; why the capitalist -producing organisation should 
close factories, shut down mines, stop building operations and habitually 
destroy the undue a])undance of its harvests, whilst millions of people 
go underfed, under-clothed and under-housed, and are yet nTused em- 
ployment at wages, and so cannot make their demand for commodities 
“ effective ” ; all these contradictions immanent in the latt(‘r devfdop- 
ments of cajhtalism insult reason and yet seem to defy reform. These 
contradictions are perceived by those who arc unaffected by communist 
propaganda. It is no less a person than the Chief Medical Officer of the 
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who thought they knew about Russia was that Soviet Communism would 
presently be liquidated. It was held that the Five-Year Plan would be a 
hideous failure, that the great dams and power stations, like the gigantic 
new factories, were destined to stand as silent and motionless on the 
steppe as the pyramids of the Egyptian deserts ; that the debts contracted 
abroad for production goods would never be paid ; and that the foreign 
specialists would troop away as their salaries epased. To-day not even 
the most embittered enemy denies that Soviet industry is a going and 
even a steadily increasing concern ; or that more and more factories and 
power stations, schools and technical institutes, new cities and cultivarted 
areas, are being opened up on both sides of the Urals, all the way from 
the Baltic to the Pacific. It is admitted that roads and canals and new 
lines of railway are extending in all directions from the Arctic Circle to 
the Central Asian mountains and the Black Sea, whilst civil aviation is 
already as prominent in Siberia as in western Europe. About the com- 
plete success of collectivised and mechanised agriculture there may be, 
in certain quarters, still some doubt. But the experience of the last 
three harvests seems to justify the claim of the Soviet Government that 
the initial difficulties of this gigantic transformation have been over- 
come. There is, indeed, little reason to doubt tliat the aggregate output 
of foodstuffs, and of such speciahsed crops as cotton, tea, flax and sugar- 
beet, is being increased at a great rate. Already every soviet citizen 
may have as much food as he can pay for -for the Russian a great thing — 
and that he can also pay for much else than food is demonstrated both 
by the total absence of involuntary unemployment and by the rapidly 
increasing sales of pojiular luxuries. Even the bankers of London and 
New York are impressed by soviet debts being for the first time paid in 
native gold, whilst purchases are increasingly made for cash 011 delivery 
rather than on onerous credit terms. Besides these pacific activities, 
the very (uiennes of Soviet Communism warn us that, notwitlistanding 
its supposed inefficiency, it has somehow built up a well-armed, highly 
disciplined and extensively mechanised Bed Army a million strong ; and, 
a])Ove all, the largest bom}>ing air force m the world. The change in 
goveiiimental ojiinion aliout the USkSR is shown by the successive arrivals 
in Moscow of the fortugn minister of state after state, bent on concluding 
pacts of mutual assistance with the Soviet Union ; and by its admission, 
on a practically unanimous invitation, into the League of Nations. What 
would happen to any government in Europe or Asia in tlie ev(‘nt of a 
great w^ar no one can foresee. The Bolshevist Government evinces an 
insistent eagerness to ensure world peace ; and this might rashly be taken 
as a sign of weakness. On the other hand, it is becoming evident that 
the rulers of huge tcriitories, possessed of great air fleets, such as the 
USSR and the U.S.A., stand at an advantage in conflict with smaller 
and more densely populated countries such as Japan and Great Britain, 
Germany and Poland, and other European states. In short, the survival- 
value of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, whether in peace or in 
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war, is to-day estimated at least as highly as that of any other of the 
Great Powers. 

At this point we hear an interested reader asking Will it spread ? 
Will this new civilisation, with its abandonment of the incentive of profit- 
making, its extinction of unemployment, its planned production for 
community consumpiiion, and the consequent liquidation of the landlord 
and the capitalist, sprcg,d to other countries \ Our own reply is : ‘‘ Yes, 
it will But how, when, where, with what modifications, and whether 
through violent revolution or by peaceful penetration, or even by con- 
sdous imitation, are questions we cannot answer. 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE SECOND EDITION 

To the readers as well as to the authors of Soviet Communism it seems a 
tiresome business to add to its 1193 pages four-score more by way of 
Postscript to this second edition. Our excuse is that during the past 
two years changes have been made and events h!ive occurred that have 
been widely advertised and eagerly discussed, both by friends and by 
opponents of the Soviet Union. We do not like to let the book contin^^e 
to be sold without mention of these happenings. 

Foremost among these new-comers into the field of controversy is 
the new constitution of the USSR, already announced in the first edition 
(see pp. 84-87), but to-day the law qf the land, in course of being imple- 
mented from end to end of the vast territory from the Baltic to the 
Pacific. As a set-off against this novel and 'surprising “ Declaration of 
the Rights of Man ”, there is the dark shadow of the Moscow Trials, 
with its sequel of “ conspiracy-hunting ”, a tragic hangover from the 
violence of the revolution and civil war. But this is not all. Alike in 
the organisation of Man as a Producer and Man as a Consumer, notable 
developments have taken place since 1934 ; such, for instance, as the 
Stakhanov Movement, started by members and officials of the trade 
unions, which, in their growth, have themselves Reen thoroughly reorgan- 
ised. When we visited th^' USSR in 1932, and again in 1934, the success 
of the collective farms (associations of owner-producers) was still in 
doubt. Eye-witnesses during 1936 and 1937 testify to the marked 
change in the life and mentality of the peasants in these collective farms, 
whose greatly increased purchases of formerly unknown luxuries demon- 
strate their growing prosperity. 

Passing from Man as a Producer to Man as a Consumer, there needs 
to be recorded, along with the vast increase in production, a new and 
extensive reorganisation of the whole system of retailing commodities 
to cope with a great increase in popular demand, and a consequent shift 
of the sphere of the ever-growing consumers’ cooperative movement. As 
some of our critics not unjustly complained, we omitted altogether, in 
the first edition, to describe the working of the system of currency and 
the place of money in the Soviet Union. Since we wrote in 1934 the 
whole of rationing has disappeared, and with it all the separate kinds 
of “ exclusive ” retail shops at which particular sets of citizens enjoyed 
specially privileged supplies and prices. Now everyone buys where he 
will, at prices substantially uniform. This enables us to expound very 
simply the paradox of currency in the USSR, where neither surplus 
nor scarcity of notes has any effect on prices, production or foreign 
trade ; and money serves only to give the citizen unfettered freedom to 
spend his income where and when and how he chooses. 

More exciting is the “ stop in the mind ” of our Bohemian admirers 
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of revolutionary communism at what seems to them the terrifying resur- 
rection of what they call “ puritan ethics ”, manifested by the public 
insistence on cleanliness and decency of personal conduct ; the prohibition 
of abortion and homosexuality ; the objection within the Communist 
Party to sexual promiscuity among its members ; and, most reactionary 
of all, the outspoken approval of lifelong attachment of husband and 
wife as the most appropriate setting under Communism for family life ! 
Considering all these changes in the form, if not also in the substance of 
Soviet Communism, have the developments since 1935 warranted the 
provocative words in the title of our book, ** A New Civilisation ! ” If 
so, can we, by omitting the mark of interrogation, answer the question 
in the affirmative ? In the concluding paragraph of this Postscript, we 
give some reasons for such a decision. 

• 

The New Constitution 

We chronicled, in /3ur first edition, the decision of the Congress in . 
January 1935 to formulate a new constitution in which would be sub- 
stituted “ equal franchise for not entirely equal, direct election for 
indirect, and secret for open voting ” for all representative organs, from 
the city and village soviets to the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR. The proposal, made by Molotov, the President of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, was immediately refiirred to the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) with instructions to prepare a com})lete draft for 
submission to a specially summoned All-Union Congress. The very next 
day the Central Executive Committee, on the suggestion of Stalin, who 
was elected to preside, appointed a committee of 31 leading statesmen 
and constitutional authorities to carry out the task. This committee 
called to its aid no fewer than twelve subcommittees, to eleven of which 
specific chapters were entrusted, whilst tluj twelfth, of whi(‘h Stalin 
himself was chairman, served as an editorial body, coordinating the work 
as a whole. Within five months this committee had reported to the 
Central Executive Committee, by which its draft was approved. On 
June 12, 1936, this draft was published to the world willi an invitation 
to all the citizens of the USSR to criticise freely, and to suggest without 
any limitations, whatever alterations they desired. There followed a 
nation-wide discussion, extending over the whole 13 chapUirs and 146 
clauses of the draft, a public discnission unparalleled in scope and range. 
The document was published in full, not only in thousands of newspapers 
but also in cheap pamphlet form, eventually to the number of sixty 
millions of copies in a dozen different languages. It was broadcast, 
chapter by chapter, from scores of radio stations to Ihe listening crowds 
at thousands of public loud-speakers, and over two million domestic 
wireless sets. Innumerable public meetings were held— the number 
reported was 527,000 — for exposition and free discussion in factories 
and on farms, in village streets and city halls, from the Polish border 
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to the Pacific coast. The aggregate attendance was estimated at thirty- 
six and a half millions. As a result, more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand suggestions and ^criticisms were received by the twelve sub- 
committees at Moscow, by whom they were boiled down to a hundred 
or so of useful criticisms, most of them supplying accidental omissions 
from the draft, or making verbal improvements. Along with these 
minor changes half a dozen amendments of substa;ice were recommended 
to the Congress for acceptance. In November 1936 the specially elected 
All-Union Congress (the eighth and last) assembled in the Great Hall 
of the Kremlin to the number of 2016 delegates, representing 63 nation^d- 
ities or races from all parts of the USSR. After ten days of eager dis- 
cussion during which all delegates claiming to speak were heard, the 
recommended amendments were all carried, either by acclamation or 
by substantial majorities, and the draft as amended was, on December 5, 
1936, finally adopted without a dissentient vo^cc.^ 


The Significance of the New Constitution 

What is the dominant feature of the New Constitution ? To the 
British or American publicist it may seem to be the broadening and 
strengthening of the political structure of the community. But wc 
suggest tliat the importance of these purely electoral changes has been 
exaggerated. Thus, the method of direct election of representatives, by 
the largest electorate ever known, is no innovation in the Soviet Union. 
It has for yea.rs jwevailed in botli city and village, no fewer than seventy- 
seven million votes having been directly cast for the soviets at the last 
general election prior to that of 1936, out of a total electorate of over 
ninety-one millions. In fact, direct election by adult suffrage was actually 
included in the published programme of the Bolslievik Party as long 
ago as 1903. It is true that, amid tlie revolutionary turmoil of 1917- 
1918, the civil war of 1918- 1920 and the incessant labours at reconstruc- 
tion during the past dozen years, it was almost necessaiily arranged that, 
whilst the elections to the seventy thousand city and village soviets 
continued to be direct, the members of the four or five thousand district 
and provincial councils, like those of the supreme assembly, the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, should be indirectly (‘Iccted, as members of 
the Senate of the United States were until 1913. It is not clear to the 
outsider how much difference has been made in the character and com- 
position of the U.8. Senate by the substitution of direct for indirect 

^ Tho best description of all these proceedings is The New Soviet Constitution, by Anna 
Louise Strong (New York, 1937, 169 pp.). Wo have added to the Appendhies of Part I. 
(pp. 628^-628®^) a Iranslation of tho whole text of this New Constitution, together with 
our own summary of its clauses, i(*arranged in a way to emphasise its importance as a new 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. It remains to be said that all the ct>nstitutions of the 
previous constituent republics of the Union, together with those of the new promotions 
to that status, have been 8U}>erseded in tho course of 1937 by new enactments of the 
several legislatures, incorporating all the features of the revised federal constitution, in 
some cases with minor additions on local topics. 
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election. No one can predict with any confidence that any greater 
difference will be made by the analogous change in the USSR. Even 
the adoption of secret voting everywhere and its substitution, throughout 
the rural districts, of some 600 substantially equal constituencies of con- 
siderable magnitude, for the show of hands in hundreds of thousands of 
relatively small village meetings, may be found, in the circumstances of 
the USSR, where the^ personal tyranny of landlord and capitalist is 
unknown, to make little change.^ 

Similarly, with regard to the enlargement of the electorate and the 
equalisation of representation of citizen and villager. (Jertainly, the 
gesture is impressive of the abandonment of all exclusions ^ and irie(|uali- 
ties from the electoral franchise, which becomes unquestionably by far 
the widest in the world. Neither ill-gotten w^ealth nor forim^r anti-social 
occupatioii, not even family relationship to the late Tsar, nor membership 
of a religious order, will hemceforth deprive a soviet citizen of his vote. 
Jt has scarcely been noticed that, with one conspicuous exception, tliese 
exclusions had already.mostly lapsed in practice. The principal innova- 
tion in 1936 is that, without any change of oliicial policy towards theology, 
nearly fifty thousand practising priests of the Clreek Orthodox Church, 
together with some hundreds of Romjin Catholic, Evangi'lical, Moham- 
medan and Buddhist officiants, now for the first time receive votes, 
(This reveals, by the way, how untrue is the common statement that 
religious worship had been suppressed in tlie USSli.) But what are fifty 
thousand in an electorate that has already reacln d a total not far short 
of one hundred millions ? Possibly more significant is the enactment 
that the vote of each of the sixty-odd millions of rural electors will hence- 
forth count as much as that of each of tlie thirty-odd millions of urban 
electors, instead of only about half (usually mis-stated as one-fifth) as much. 
This is Stalinas effective answer to the constantly repeated slanders as 
to the oppression of the peasants, and their supposed disafFe(‘tion. They 
are now confidently expected to vote in much the sann^ way as th(iir sons 
and daughters and brothers and sisters who have migrated to the cities. 

To the student of political science the most important innovation is, 
not any reshaping of the electoral machinery, but the onshrimmient in 
the constitution of a new set of the “ rights of man The I)(‘claration 

1 It should be noted that, during 1937, the sysb^ni ol voting by sorrel ballot insteafl of 
in open mi*eting has been adopted also in the elections within th(* Cf)ninuiniHt i'arty and 
the trade union movement. Why ? Because it is felt that open voting “ in meeting 
assembled ” leads in some cases to cooption of new members by the eornmit trie, owing to 
neglect of the officials to call meetings and indifference of the members to attend them. 
From a historical atandpoirC it is interestinj^ to note that there was a similar objection, 
in England, to the Ojicn Vestry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; and that 
Select Vestries, coopting new members, were cstablislied in many, districts. The method 
of indirect election to superior authorities has also lieen tried and found wanting in Great 
Britain. The indirectly elected body ceases to be subject to popular approval or control, 
and tends also, in practice, to choose its new memlicrs by what is virtually cooptirjn. (See, 
for the English experience. The Parish and the County, by S. and B. Webb.) 

“ Other than for certified mental deficiency, or judicial sentence expressly including a 
temporary deprivation of electoral rights. 
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of Independence of the American rebels of 1776 and the United States 
Constitution of 1787 were both founded on an almost unfettered individual 
ownership of private property for the making of profit. The French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1789 (and as re-written in 1793) 
had a similar basis. These were alike sanctifications of the motive of 
individual profit-making, then believed to be the necessary foundation 
' of economic progress. Even in the Principles of^ a Civil Code Bentham 
allowed only one encroachment upon private property — ^that of taxation 
— and recognised only four “ ends ” of civil government, without specify- 
ing how they could be attained, namely, subsistence, security, equality 
and abundance. In 1848 Louis Blanc asked in vain for the addition of 
the “ right to work ”, meaning the right to be found paid employment by 
the state. In 1936 the Soviet Constitution ensures to every citizen, not 
only protection against aggression and arbitrary arrest, but also the right 
to have remunerative work ; for the women the right to a specially 
elaborate provision for motherhood ; for both sexes the right to specified 
hours of rest and paid weeks of holiday ; the rigljt of education of every 
kind and grade and at any age, open to all, free of charge ; and, most far- 
reaching of all, the right to full economic provision, according to need, in 
all the vicissitudes of life. And this formal enactment of such enormously 
extended “ rights of man ” is but the explicit consecration in the constitu- 
tion of what IS, throughout the USSR, already very largely in operation. 

A few words may be added with regard to fhe amendments recom- 
mended by the govern meet and adopted by the congress out of the 
hundred and fifty thousand separate criticisms or suggestions yielded 
by the nation-wide discussion. A few of these were m(‘rely verbal, 
including some further additional explicit recitals of existing law, such 
as the safeguarding of property in such collective ownership as trade 
unions and cooperative organisations, sports clubs, (‘tc., and the reaffirma- 
tion of the right of inheritance. Another emphasised that the permanent 
occupation of land in usufruct secured to collective farm associations was 
to be for ever free of rent (though not of taxation !). A numerously 
supported proposal to continue indefinitely the deprivation of the right 
to vote heretofore suffered by priests, monks and other ministers of 
religion was emphatically negatived as contrary to fundamental Bolshevik 
policy. Universalism in electoral matters was carried to a further point 
by amendments extending direct election even to the Soviet of National- 
ities (the chamber of the bicameral Supreme Council giving equal repre- 
sentation to large and small national constituents of the USSR — see 
pp. 88-91) ; and making its total membership equal in number to that 
of the other chamber (Soviet of the Union). Otherwise it is remarkable 
how much of the constitutional structure of the USSR, as settled in 
1924, was retained in. the draft formulated by Stalin’s committees, and 
how completely their proposals were approved in popular discussion, and 
finally enacted by the congress. 

Considered as a political gesture, alike to the millions at home and 
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to t)tlier nationd, the sternest critics allow the new constitution to be a 
political masterpiece. For the first time since the revolution of 1917 
Moscow was able to sound the note of achievement. Those in authority 
at the Kremlin were able to announce, in effect, that the immense diffi* 
cultics of so gigantic a social and economic reconstruction are overcome. 
Not stability only, but also success, had been substantially secured, A 
second impression is that of maturity. The child born in 1917 has come 
of age and is now taking an adult place in the world. Development, 
far from having stopped, is plainly proceeding at a greater rate than 
before ; but it is seen now to be the development of a new type of demo- 
cracy broadening into ever wider circles and still rising towards its prime. 
It must, however, be remembered that constitutions are judged, in the 
long run, not by what they say, but according to how they work— or 
are worked ! The “ Twelve Tabled of the Law ” (see pp. 528*^-528**) 
enshrined in the new constitution of the Soviet Union, as it was enacted 
in December 1936, will be judged by the world according to the way in 
which these provision s^ire found to be actually working, say, in December 
1942, after five years’ ^'xperience without war ! To-day they at least 
mark a distinct stage in political progress ; and they point in what seems 
to most Britons and Americans, Frenchmen and Scandinavians, the right 
direction. 


• The Treason Trials 

From the high lights of the New Constitutli'n we d(‘seend to the 
dark depths of the Moscow Trials. To many people in Gn^it Britain and 
the United States the outstanding feature of the record since 1934 is the 
series of trials of highly placed soviet citizens for high treason, conspiracy 
to assassinate, criminal intercourse with the spies and other agents of 
foreign powers, and even the wilful wrecking of railways and industrial 
plants. That so many men in high official positions, mostly active 
participants in the Revolution of 1917, and some of tliem companions 
of Lenin, sliould have committed such crimes, sometimes over a number 
of years, has seemed to western observers almost incredible. That in 
the course of the customary private investigations, prior to the judicial 
trials, the defendants should, one and all, have made full and detailed 
confessions, unreservedly repeated in open court, of the guilt not only of 
themselves but also of their fellow criminals, seemed to raise the tragic story 
to the fantastic madness of a nightmare ; it seemed tliat the confessions 
must have been forced on the prisoners by torture or the threat of torture. 

A distinguished Irishman long resident in London, hints that what 
needs explanation is rather the British procedure in criminal prosecutions, 
which differs so remarkably from that of all the other' nations of Europe. 
In his view, the conduct of the prisoners in these Russian trials is in full 
accord with the Russian character.^ In England, our friend remarks, a 

^ “ What did lladek mean ”, asks Sir John Maynard, ” when he said that ‘ there are 
in this country semi-Trotskyists, quarter-Trotskyists, one-eighth-Trotskyists ... to these 
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prisoner indicted for treason is practically forced to go through a legal 
routine of defence. He pleads Not Guilty ; and his counsel assumes for 
him an attitude of injured innocence, refusing to admit any evidence 
that is not within certain rules, demanding legitimate proof of every 
statement and setting up a hypothesis as to what actually happened 
which is consistent with the prisoner’s innocence. He cross-examines 
the Crown witnesses mercilessly. He puts the prisoner into the witness- 
box and asks him questions so framed that by simply affirmative answers 
or indignant denials or at worst by flat perjury (which is considered 
allowable on such occasions) he may seem to support the hypothesis. 
The judge compliments the counsel on the brilliant ability with which 
he has conducted his case. He points out to the jury that the hypothesis 
is manifestly fictitious and the prisoner obviously guilty. The jury 
finds the necessary verdict. The judge then, congratulating the prisoner 
on having been so ably defended and fairly tried, sentences him to death 
and commends him to the mercy of his God. 

May not this procedure, which seems so natural and inevitable to us, 
very intelligibly strike a Kussian as a farce tolerated because our rules 
of evidence and forms of trial have never been systematically revised on 
rational lines. Why should a conspirator who is caught out by the 
Government, and who knows that he is caught out and that no denials 
or hypothetical fairy tales will helj) him to esca})e — why should he degrade 
himself uselessly by a mock defence instead of at once facing the facts 
and discussing his part- iji Miem quite candidly with his captors ? There 
is a possibility of moving them by such a friendly course : in a mock 
defence there is none. Our candid friend submits that the Russian 
prisoners simply behave naturally and sensibly, as Englishmen would 
were they not virtually compelled by their highly artificial legal system 
to go through a routine which is useful to the accused only when there 
is some doubt as to the facts or as to the guilt or innocence of the conduct 
in question. What possible good could it do them to behave otherwise ? 
Why should they waste the time of the court and disgrace themselves 
by prevaricating like pickpockets merely to employ the ])arristers ? 
Our friend suggests that some of us are so obsessed with our national 
routine that the candour of the Russian conspirators seems grotesque 
and insane. Which of the two courses, viewed by an impartial visitor 
from Mars, would appear the saner ? 

Nevertheless tlie staging of the successive trials, and the summary 
executions in which they ended, appeared strangely inconsistent with 

people we say . . . whoever has the slightest rift with the Tarty, let him realise that to- 
morrow he may bo a diversionist, to-morrow he may he a traitor, if he does not thoroughly 
heal the rift by complete and utter frankness to the Party ’. We think that he unconsciously 
furnished a clue to the riddle of the confessions. Not only in these Trotskyist cases, but 
in many others, we have seen accused persons apparently eager to confess, and to insist 
on the completeness of their guilt. And the confessions have not been of the defiant 
kind. Rather have they been of the penitent kind, of a sinner making a clean breast of 
his sins, and extenuating nothing.” (“ Light on the Trotskyist Trials ”, by Sir John 
Maynard, in The Political Qiiarterly, July 1937, pp. 403-416.) 
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the other actions of the Soviet Government, For the past seven years 
its policy had seemed to be directed towards exciting admiration for its 
achievements, and even towards winning the respect of the western 
world, and especially of Britain and the United States. It must have 
been foreseen that this whole scries of trials, the nuuierous sliootings to 
which they led, and the ugly publicity and popular abuse of the de- 
fendants which the Soviet Government apparently organised and en- 
couraged, and especially the malignity with which Leon Trotsky, safe in 
far-ofi Mexico, was assailed, would produce a setback in the international 
appreciation which the Soviet Union was increasingly receiving. The 
Soviet Government must have had strong grounds for the action which 
has involved such unwelcome consequences.^ 

Let us first set out the facts before attempting any interpretation of 
them. We described in our first editioii (pp. r).‘b‘l-534) the principal public 
trials of this kind durijig the past decade, from the so-calh d Shakhty 
prosecution in 1927-1928, of Russian technicians in the Donets Coal- 
mines, together with ^ome German engineers ; the monstcT trial at 
Kharkov of the Ukrainuui IMationalists in 1929 1930, and that of the 
so-called i^idustrial Party at Moscow in 1930 1931 ; down to the prose- 
cution of the Mi'iishevik professors and officials in 1931. It may w(‘ll be 
a matter for doul)t and enquiry how far th(‘ ])reakdowns or betrayals of 
soviet organisation reveah'd in these trials wen* attributable to d(‘liberate 
treason on tlie part of tlu* per])etrators, in conspiracy with tlie ever- 
activc ewigres in i^iris or at Prague, and how fa'' to tin* constant sus- 
picions of associating with disloyalty under which the intellig(*ntsia of 
the period had to wwk. It is only fair to describe (s(‘e pp. bbD-bbfi) how 
ytalin, in his widely reported s])eech of June 23, 1931, made an attempt 
to get the Soviet Government out of this vicious circle by insisting on 
new relations with tin* professional experts, and generally with the 
intelligentsia, wdio were Jienceforth to bo tK'ated with r(*spe(‘t and 
trust. 

^ The principal Hoiirco of information inust al^vays ho 77/c Casr of the A nii-Horiei 
Trotslyiic Centre : A 1 ethahm lieporf pubJInhed by tlu (Umnni'smruti of Ju.siire of 

the USSR (586 pp.), published in 1637 vnthin a fow weeks after th(> Inal, at the price of 
half a crown or one dollar in London and New York resju'ctively. An ahhrovial(‘d version, 
with prolaee, is given in The Moscow Trials (January 1937), oditeil hy R. T. Miller (London, 
1937). See also Soviet J ustice and the trial of Radelc and others, liy DikJIov 1 ’ollai d, Rarrister- 
at-Law, with an introdiietion by D. N. Pritt, K.(\, M.P. (London, 1937) ; and the very 
informative article, “ Light on the Trotskyist Trials ”, by Sir John Maynard, in 77m? 
Political Quarterly for July 1937. Tlie best press comment known to us is Malcolm 
Cowley’s lengthy review of the proceedings in The Nation (New York) for April 7, 1937 
(pp. 267-270). Kadek’s staifinent is published in The Slavonic Review for Ajiril 1937. 
Moscow, 1937, hy Lion Fiuuditwangei (London, 1937, 134 pp.), gives two valuable ehapttTs 
of an eye-witness’s impressions. / 

Trotsky’s own ease hir Ids [lolicy (written before tlie trial) may be studied in his book 
The Revolution Betrayed (New York and London : 1936-1937 ; also in Fremdi, Im Rdvolu- 
tionirahie) ; also The Third Interwilioruil After Lenin (N(‘w York, 1936, 356 pp.); together 
with his book entitled The Stalin School of Falsification (New York). See also T'he End of 
Socialism in Russia, by Max Eastman (New York and London, 1937, 46 pp.), and World 
Revolution, 1917-1936, by C. L. K. James (London, 1937). 
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Unfortunately this generous spirit did not long prevail. The trial of 
the Metro-Vickers engineers and their Bussian colleagues in January 
1933 (see pp. 557-658) revealed (though only in some of the defendants) 
not only cases of mild bribery and the systematic collection of information 
coming within the legal definition of espionage, but also a negligence 
that was hardly to be distinguished from sabotage, which was visited by 
the court with sentences of discriminating moderation. There promptly 
followed a renewed campaign of incitement by the imigres of Prague and 
Paris, with which was apparently connected the illegal and secret entry 
into the USSR, across its western land frontier during 1934, of more than 
a hundred emissaries, bearing arms (and some of them bombs), nearly 
all of whom were, without publicity, promptly arrested, and held for 
interrogation. It will be recalled that it was during this period that 
Hitler was proclaiming his intention of annexing the Ukraine, and of 
securing forced concessions of much-needed minerals from the Urals — a 
threat which, it might be argued, implied that he was aware of there 
being allies within the USSR who would help him to overcome Stalin’s 
government, just as he later became aware of confederates in Spain 
among the army officers bent on overthrowing the Republic government, 
and installing a Fascist regime in alliance with the Fascist Powers. 

In December 1934 the head Bolshevik official in Leningrad (Kirov) 
was assassinated by a dismissed employee, who may have acted inde- 
pendently out of personal revenge, but who was discovered to have 
secret connections wi^h conspiratorial circles of ever-widening range (see 
pp. 558-561). The Government reaction to this murder was to hurry 
on the trial, condemnation and summary execution of the hundred or 
more persons above referred to, who were undoubtedly guilty of illegal 
entry and inexcusably bearing arms and bombs, although it was appar- 
ently not proved that they had any connection with Kirov’s assassination 
or the conspiracies associated therewith. These conspiracies were gradu- 
ally unravelled in several successive trials during 1936, wliich involved 
the condemnation and summary execution of Kamenev, Zinoviev and 
others of lesser notoriety. 

A climax which seemed final was reached by the criminal proceedings 
in January 1937 against such leading Bolsheviks as Pyatakov, Serebrya- 
takov, Radek and Sokolnikov, with others less well known abroad, upon 
charges of conspiracy to overthrow the Government by force, treasonable 
associations with German and' Japanese government agents to this end, 
attempts at assassination of Molotov and other leaders, and criminal 
sabotage of mine and railway working resulting in loss of life. Yet only 
a few months later came a new sensation, when eight generals of the 
Red Army were tried and condemned to death for treasonable association 
with the emissaries and spies of foreign governments preparing for 
invasion of the USSR. The unpleasant impression of these proceedings 
on the western world was deepened by the bias persistently shown against 
the exiled Leon Trotsky, constantly alleged to have been the chief insti- 
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gator and director of the whole series of crimes. The confessions of the 
defendants ; the manner in which their several stories corroborated one 
another ; their frank explanations of the way they had yielded to the 
temptation of giving their general adhesion to a treasonable conspiracy 
of which they did not at first understand the scope ; and how they had 
then found themselves unable to escape from the toils in which they had 
become entangled ; — be, it added, a certain amount of further corrobora- 
tion deduced from incautiously published utterances both by German 
and by Japanese statesmen, convinced the British and American journal- 
ists present at the trial in January 1937 that the defendants were really 
guilty of the treasonable conspiracies with which they were charged. 
Careful perusal of the full reports of the proceedings and spc'cchea at 
the public trial leaves upon us the same impression, so far as concerns 
the actual defendants, though without necessarily endorsing the judgment 
on Trotsky himself, who wa^ not before the Court, and of whose personal 
participation there was little testimony that would have been accepted 
as evidence in a Britislk court. It must, however, be admitted that the 
impression made upon public opinion in the United States and western 
Europe has been unfavourable to the Soviet Government, even to the 
extent of creating a certain sympathy with Leon Trotsky ; this sympathy 
causing to be forgotten, not only his repeated published demands and 
incitements that the government of Stalin must be overthrowm, but also 
that it is Trotsky and the Trotskyists in America and western Europe 
who are avowedly seeking to create forcible revol’hions everywliere, in 
opposition to Stalin’s administration, which, as we have described (pp. 
1110-1118), has for the past ten years abandoned that policy for one of 
“ building socialism ” in the USSR in the hope that it will be able to 
influence the world towards Communism, not by any revolutionary 
incursions into other countries, but by the peaceful example of its own 
economic and social achievements in the Soviet Union. 

If we may attempt a detached and philosophical interpretation of 
these proceedings, alike of the various defendants and of the Govern- 
ment which brought them to trial and sentence —a hypolhctical explana- 
tion which is not oficred as a justification of either party - we suggest 
that they are the inevitable aftermath of any long-drawn-out revolutionary 
struggle that ends in a successful seizure of j>ower. The successive 
generations of Russian revolutionaries, continuing for a whole century, 
during which they were hunted by the Tsar’s police, in constant peril of 
exile and imprisonment, flogging and death, were moulded to a parti(;ular 
“ pattern of behaviour ” which became a fixed character. Lies and aliases, 
deceit and trickery, theft and assassination, filled their whole lives. These 
revolutionary conspirators, successive generations of wh6m we have known 
personally in exile, were not criminals in the ordinary sense. Even if it 
came to them in their warfare to commit theft, forgery or murder, they 
cannot accurately be classed as thieves, forgers and murderers. The 
best of them were heroic, even if we think them mistaken ; though some 
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among them succumbed to the temptation of betraying their comrades 
and even becoming tsarist spies and agents 'provocateurs. 

An analogous manifestation of the same pattern of behaviour may 
be traced in the action of those who have come to the top, and who are 
now concerned to ‘‘ maintain the revolution They are incurably dis- 
trustful of the loyalty of their colleagues. Opposition, however reasonably 
expressed, looks like defeatism and incipient rebellion. Every passing 
grumbling among the intelligentsia starts a jealous watchfulness which 
goes far to make life intolerable. A whole crop of siLspicions, jealousies, 
delations, accusations and counter-accusations is as unmistakable •^n 
aftermath of a long-drawn-out revolutionary struggle ending in a constitu- 
tional upheaval as the subsequent conspiracies and attempts at counter- 
revolution themselves. 

The pattern of behaviour produced in these underground revolutionary 
conspirators may be traced in like struggles in other countries. Even 
England and Scotland, in the small population of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with a much less fundamental revolution, produced 
generation after generation of conspirators, to whom treason and killing, 
with lies and deceit, were only part of what they felt to be a righteous 
effort. The Scjottish noblemen seem to have conspired and killed, one 
side against the other, protestant and catholic, whig and covenanter, 
Hanoverian and Stuart, for almost a couple of, centuries. In England, 
Cromwell and King Charles ; General Monk (the hero or the traitor 1), 
Monmouth and his army ; Judge Jeffreys’ atrocious Western Assizes, 
hanging or flogging every prisoner whom he disliked ; the whig nobles 
who put their hands to a flagrantly treasonable invitation to William of 
Orange ; Churchill and others who betrsiyed th(hr king on the battlefield ; 
the perpetrators of the Glencoe massacre ; the sec-ret correspondence 
with the Stuart pretenders of Bolingbrokc and even Marlborough ; the 
century of repression of the Jesuits, with the persecution of the English 
catholics — not to mention the long-drawn-out time of trouble in Ireland 
— all these exhibit just such a “ pattern of behaviour ” among those 
concerned, many of whom we now think of as ordinary and even devoted 
citizens, whose efforts and sacrifices secured for Great Britain its present 
political denioc.riacy and freedom in matters of opinion, which most of 
us have conn* to deem superior to absolute kingship by divine right, with 
an orthodoxy enforced by law. 

The French Revolution of- 1789-1795 ushered in a similar period of 
conspiracy and struggle, leading to a whole succession of counter- 
revolutions, not reaching the stability of a democratic republic, with its 
large measure of personal security and social equality, for nearly a century. 
Much the same pattern of behaviour can be traced in Barras, Sieyes, 
Babeuf, Buonaparte, Talleyrand with the Legitimists and Orleanists, 
and the early life of Napoleon the Third. 

In Russia (which was in 1900 in the matter of morals and civilisation 
very much where Britain and France stood in 1700) the pattern of be- 
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haviour of the revolutionary conspirators culminated in a bitterness 
and mutual antagonism more acute and all-pervading than in any other 
example. It was only by a hard struggle and after prolonged suffering 
that the revolution of 1917 was successful ; when the little group of 
leading Bolsheviks under Lenin found themselves the Government. It 
took nearly three more years for them to beat off the White armies un- 
lawfully supported by l^alf a dozen foreign governments, in a civil war 
which ended in a devastated country and a terrible famine. The psycho- 
logical effect on all the combatants and sufferers was profound. This 
extreme embitterment and lasting suspicion characterises any prolonged 
civil war, as distinguished from a war between separate states, A civil 
war hardly ever ends by a peace tieaty. The sol(li(‘rs of the armies of 
warring states eventually retire behind their respective frontiers, and 
need not retain any evil f(‘elings agtfinst their former o})ponents. The 
partisans in a civil war have.to continue to live among their neighbours, 
even with those lately in arms against them. The revolutionary pattern 
of behaviour among the*Kussian revolutionaries was intensified and em- 
bittered by the continued clash of loyalties and ambitions among the 
half a dozen different sections of revolutionary opinion, not to mention 
also the various nationalities, religions and rac(‘s }naking up the 170 
millions scattered over on(*-sixth of the earth’s surface. 

Now to get back to the liussian conspirators who have, during the 
decade 1927-1937, been convicted on their own conf(\ssions of attempts 
to create a counter-revolution. Are not such at^‘Mnpts at a counter- 
revolution exactly what was to be ex])ected ? Uas there ev(T betui a 
great and successful revolution without attempts at a (*ounter-revolution ? 
The Stalin group, who now constitute the gov(*rnment, have* had immense/ 
difficulties to face in their fight against famine, and in tln*ir (dtort to raise 
I/O a higher level of clfieieney and civilisation what is reputed to have 
been the worst peasantry in the world. 

In establishing the new social order it was inevitable that ther(‘ should 
arise, throughout the wdiole decade, honest and legitimate' difleri'iici's of 
opinion as to ])olicy. What were those differences { We need not recite 
here (see pp. 108, 243, 1101-1104) the earlier jssues on which, Ix'twc'cn 1921 
and 1927, Trotsky and liis sliifting groups of friends took one view, whilst) 
Stalin and his following took another. Outstanding was the supreme 
issue as to whether the rt'volution in Kussia was to be supported by cease- 
lessly fomenting other revolutions in other eountries, wdiich Troisky 
demanded as tiio only way in which th(' Bolshevist regime could be 
maintained in Kussia (this Trotsky called the “ permanence ol the 
revolution ”). Or, on tin* other hand, as Stalin insisted from 1920 on- 
wards, when the revolutions in other countries had failed to occur, should 
not the Soviet Governiiient postpone — some said abandon —the jiroject 
of seeking to foment revolutions in western Europe and the United Slates, 
and rather apply all its energies to building up the industries and revolu- 
tionising the agriculture of the USSK itself, in the hope that this exemplar 
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of a successful socialist state on an immense scale might arouse tlie 
proletariats of the rest of the world themselves to transform, one after 
another, the capitalist governments of Europe and America ? It is 
not without significance that it was in the dark days of 1931-1933, 
when the fate of the collective farms seemed to many to be trembling 
in the balance (see pp. 245-272), that the conspiracies unveiled in the 
trials of 1937 are stated, by Radek and others, to have taken shape. 
It was only to be expected that those who thought the government 
policy wrong and disastrous to the country should take to underground 
conspiracy to resist it and to upset the government which had adopted it. 
If some of these conspirators took in their stride both wrecking and 
assassination, this was exactly what Stalin and others of them had been 
doing, with a good conscience, most of their lives prior to 1917. If it is 
true tliat they called in aid of thcif conspiracy hostile governments, this 
is just what the patriotic and high-minded English and Scottish nobility, 
statesmen and ministers of religion did three centuries ago in calling in 
alternately the Dutch and the French. « 

How long is this apparently continuous series of conspiracies and 
attempts at counter-revolutions likely to last ? The only probable 
answer is that sporadic attempts of this kind — arising as they do funda- 
mentally from the pattern of behaviour by which the lives of the con- 
spirators liave been moulded — may well continue as long as the pattern 
of behaviour itself. This, as experience indicates, is a lifelong matter. 
Not until the present geneiafionof those whose early lives were spent in 
underground conspiracies against the Tsar has passed away will the 
USSR be as free from attempts at counter-revolution as Great Britain 
became after 1760, generations after the century of rebellions of 1641- 
1745. With the ever-increasing success of Soviet Communism in solving 
the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty, which capitalism seems to 
find insoluble, these spasmodic attempts will be(‘onie more feeble, and 
will be presently confined to incipient consjnracies whicli are strangled 
at birth by the public opinion of the rising generation. But the pattern 
of behaviour fades slowly in those whom it has moulded, and only with 
the death of the last of those who conspired against Nicholas and Stolypin 
will it have entirely disappeared. “ For a long time to come wrote 
Lenin to one of his followers in November 1922,^ “ there will be doubts, 
uncertainty, suspicion and treachery ”, a forecast which is borne out by 
the 'evidence in the Moscow trials of 1937. 

To complete the story down to the autumn of 1937, it must be said 
that not only the trials and the executions but also the successive de- 
motions and dismissals of such highly placed Party members as Bukharin, 
Rykov, Rakovsky and Yagoda, together with a whole series of unexplained 
removals from office and transfers from post to post, maintained the 
popular excitement and the general suspicion which spared no one.^ 

^ The Letters of Lenin^ translated and edited by Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudio, 1937, p. 475. 

2 Almost wholly confined to the officials and the intelligentsia. 
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Possibly quite imooiuxected with such tressonable conspiracies as were 
widely suspected, was another series of trials in many of the constituent 
republics in the course of 1937 in which highly placed officials, mostly, 
but not exclusively, Party members, vrere found guilty of various forms 
of malversation, including embezzlement and diversion of public property 
to private uses, shameless extravagance and riotous living at the tax- 
payers’ expense, couple;^ with forgery and fraudulent accountancy in 
some cases, and of culpable negligence, amounling to bribery and con- 
nivance, and positive wrecking, in others. That many cases of this kind 
shcmld occur in a population now risen to 180 millions must be regarded 
as inevitable. After such a regime as the Tsar’s government, which 
was notorious for widespread bribery, graft and malversations far beyond 
that of western Europe or the United States, no student of social institu- 
tions could believe that none of thfi corruption had surviv^'d. What 
surprises the Englishman ai^d the American is tlie Russian practice of 
smearing over all such offenders with the epithets of Trotskyist, diver- 
sionist, menshevist, dewationist, and even bourgeois, when they seem 
to be only common thieves. We imagine that many of tliese criminal 
trials during the spring and summer of 1937 may have been the dir(*ct 
outcome of the systematic inspection and checking of the whole industrial 
and agricultural organisation which has been for some time in progress 
as part of the improved^administration of Gosplan and Gosbank, which 
in Britain would have been termed an audit. It may well have been 
deemed advisable, for the sake of deterrence, to depart exceptionally 
from the practice (for which there is much to be said) of not publishing 
broadcast the proceedings in such criminal trials, so as not to put it in 
the mind of the casual reader to imitate the offences. Tlie occurnmeo 
within a year of a few liundred cases of administrative corruption, whether 
in the federal republic or municipal enterprises, or in the cooperative or 
trade union movements, in a community having four times the popula- 
tion of Britain or France and one-third more than that of the Unit(*d 
States, would not in these countries seem in any way remarkable. 


The Sfahhanov Movement 

Let us now return to the internal development of the new social 
order. One of the most important, and to the w^cstern economists one 
of the least expected features of Soviet economy— one whieh during the 
past three years has grown impressively in vividness -has been the 
revolution in the wage-earners’ mentality towards measurers and devices 
for increasing the productivity of labour. The divorc;e of the manual- 
working wage-earners from the ownership and direction of the capital 
upon which they work, and therefore from the product of their labour — 
specially characteristic of the capitalist system since the Industrial 
Revolution — has produced in the western world, so employers have long 
complained, an intuitive hostility to any new methods of working or any 
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technical improvement of processes, and, most of all, to the introduction 
^f any labour-saving machinery permitting the employment of new kinds 
of workers. This persistent obstruction to any increase in labour pro- 
ductivity that might enable some of the present workers to be dispensed 
with, amounts in capitalist countries, so the economists declare, to a 
continual drag on economic progress. In the Soviet Union, as we de- 
scribed in some detail in our first edition (pp. f)9'?-804), any such obstruc- 
tion to industrial improvement, and any such drag on economic progress, 
has been, for the past decade, increasingly absent. We have described 
the feeling or conviction of the Soviet trade unionist — incredible as fhis 
seems both to many a western trade union official and to most western 
employers of labour— that, in soviet industry, there is no “ enemy party 
The manual workers in the factory equally with the office workers, the 
agricultural workers like those in the mine or the oil-field, realise that 
the whole of the aggregate net product, after the necessary allocations 
for taxation and common services have been made, but without deduction 
of tribute to landlord or capitalist, is genuinely at the disposal of the 
aggregate of workers, from the director and technicians to the mechanics 
and labourers, for distribution among themselves, either in social services 
or in personal wages or salaries, in such ways and at such rates as they, 
by their own trade union organisation, choose to determine.^ It follows 

^ The trade unions of the USMH have had their own phrt in the umverHal “ cleaning 
U]) ” and improvcm(‘nt of (‘rganisation of the paat two years. Theur total raemberahip 
has increased from eighteen to twenty-two millions. The number of separate unions has 
grown from 154 to 103. Tlie central councils of many of the unions “ lost contact ”, 
according to the dchbc'rations of the phuium, “ with the rank and file members ” ; and 
they must, therefore, keep closely in touch with all the factory committees by their own 
staffs of oflicials. The stea<ly increase in the aggregate funds administered by each union 
for insurance and other social jiurposes has greatly enlarged the financial work which, it 
was complained, was not carried out properly : “ It was managed bur(*aucratically, with- 
out the participation and control of the rank and file members. . . . Roubles were wasted 
if not also embezzled by the leading organs ; by Iho Bureau of Social Insurance at the 
AUCOTU, by the Ukrainian, Leningrad and White Russian Trad(*s ('ouncils ” (from the 
Resolution of the Sixth rienum of the AUC('TU). This financial work has now boon 
lightened by charging the wliole cost of the medical services direct to the People’s Com- 
missariats of Health of the several constituent and autonomous republics. During 1937 
the cases of slackiu'ss among oflicials and members have received rejieated consideration. 
Here and tliere the local commit tecs and otticers had dispensed with the members’ meetings, 
oven for the re-election of olfieers and committee members, preferring the easier method 
of cooption. The All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, which ought to have been elected 
at least biennially, had not been convened since 1932, although the number of unions had 
been enlarged from 154 to 163, and All-Union Uentral Committee of Trade Unions 
(AU(5 cTU) contenting itself with filling vacancies by cooption. Moreover its plenum had 
not been convenc'd since 1934. All this slackness, which the rank and file liad failed to 
correct, was made tlu* subject of prolonged discussion when the iSixth Plenum of the 
AUCCTU was at last held (from April 27 to May 15, 1937), at which 106 members and 
candidates of the AUCC’TU, 122 chairmen of the executive committees of the unions, 
46 instructors and 104 chairmen of the fa<*tory workers’ committees were present. The 
whole membershif) and all the officers were very seriously scolded, and the procedure for 
the future, especially as regards the election of committees and officers, was elaborately 
reformed with the object of ensuring, from one end of the USSR to the other, a more 
vigorous trade union democracy. A lengthy resolution was passed by this plenum, in 
which it was agreed to abolish the practice of cooption and to re-elect individually all 
officers and members of the committee meetings by a secret ballot ; to publish the financial 
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that it is to each man’s pecuniary interest that not only his own pro- 
ductivity but also that of every one of his colleagues (of whatever grade, 
in the particular enterprise, and even that of everyone in the whole 
aggregate of enterprises of every kind throughout the USSR, should be 
as great and as continuous as possible. The wage of each worker in the 
USSR, whether by hand or by brain, depends, in a very real sense, on 
the maintenance and "yie progressive iii(‘rease of the productivity of all 
of them. This conviction has produced, as wo liave described (see pp, 
747-767), among the wage-earners of the USSR, and especially among 
the five-sixths of them who are trade unionists (now incrcas(‘d in number 
to over twenty-two millions), a veritable passion for productivity.^ 

Out of this multitudinous striving after greater productivity, and 
especially out of the experiments in cost-accounting, there emerged in 
1935 what has been called the Stakhanov Movement ; which lias, without 
increase of capital outlay pr working cost, and witliout tlirowing any 
wage-earners out of work, doubled and trebh*d the product of many 
manufacturing processes, and even many processes of mining and agri- 
culture, with tlie result„it is computed, of iiicreasing the total output of 
the USSR by as much as 10 or even 20 per cent within a single year. 

“ The Staldianov Movement ”, said Stalin in 1935, as an expression 
of socialist com])etition, contrasts favourably with the old stage. In 
the past, about three ears ago, in the period of the first stage . . . 
socialist comjietition was not necessarily connected with m‘W technique. 
At that time, in fact, we had hardly any new technique. . . . The 
Stakhanov Movement, on the other hand, is necessarily connected witli 
new technique. We have before us . . . new people, working men and 
women, who have completely mastiTcd the techiiiijue of their jobs, have 
harnessed it and driven it forward.” 


reports of all eentral committees of tho unions ; to re-elect all the oxcculivf‘s b(‘fore July 
If), to hold tho oblast coTih'reneos and the union’s couf^resses Indore October ], and to 
convene the All-Union Con^jress of the Trade Unions on Oetol)er 20; to dissolve the 
regional councils as cumbrous ; to elect in all onterprist's and institutions councils of social 
insurance, to improve the work ol inspectors and to introduce exarninulions for them — 
all inspectors in future must be elected from skilled workm(*n and Stakhanovite employees ; 
to re-(*stablish the practice of concluding kol-dogonorfi (see the speeiincui p]). .')().)-528) ; 
to convene regular industrii'il conferences ; to urge all trade union organisations to take 
more active part in solving the housing problem ; to widen the cultural work and to repair 
the slackness of the club administration ; to introduce a vigorous control of funds and 
to open educational courses for trade union officials. Tho jilenum finally elected a com- 
mission for drafting new model rules to be submitted to tho All-Union Cbngress of*Trade 
Unions in October 1037 {Trnd, May 16, 1037, No. 110 (4962) ; see also Internalionnl Press 
Correspoiidcvce for June 12, 1037). Tt is hard to imagine a British, French or American 
trades union congress so drastically overhauling tho whole trade union organisation ! 

^ The Ilussian newspapers of 1035-1936 were full of reports and comments on Stak- 
hanov experiments. Tho British or American readers should (‘onsult a remarkable book 
entitled Labour in the Land of Sociahsm : tSfalcftanorites in Coriferenre (Moscow, 1936, 
240 pp. ; Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign W^orkers in the USSR), l)(‘ing a report 
of 35 speeches at tho “ First All-Xlnion Conference of Staklianovitcs ” ; also the report 
by V. I. Mezhlank in The Second Fire- Year Plan for the Derelojiment of the National Economy 
of the USSRy J931-W37 (Moscow, 1037, 671 pp.), pp. xix-xxii ; and the (Russian) Organisa- 
tion of Work in the Stakhanov Movement (Moscow, 1936, 208 pp.). 
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What exactly is this Stakhanov Movement, and how did it originate ? 
The Soviet leaders regard it as a “ response ’’ to “ the historic speech 
on cadres made by Comrade Stalin on May 4, 1935, when he told the 
younger workers in the USSR that they must ‘ master technique ’ ”, 
particularly the technique of each worker’s own particular job. The 
response was not long delayed. In August 1935 a miner, Alexei Stakhanov, 
aged twenty-nine, in the Donets coalfield, pondering over his highly 
skilled task of operating a pneumatic drill or coal -cutting machine, had 
the idea that he could cut out more coal during his six-hour day, if he 
could concentrate all his effort and attention continuously on cutting, 
whilst arranging for the various subsidiary operations of getting the 
place ready and removing the coal that was ciit to be performed by the 
other members of the team with whom he worked, enabling them to 
concentrate similarly on their own*' particular processes. When he ex- 
plained his idea to his fellow- workmen and^to his immediate superior, 
the assistant manager, he was met with the natural indisposition to any 
change of habits. But Stakhanov persisted, andrcalled in aid his fellow- 
members in the local organ of the Communist Party. This body, being 
on principle favourable to increased production, brought the necessary 
pressure to bear on the mine management ; and Stakhanov proceeded 
to days of continuous coal cutting, in cooperation with assistants giving 
equally continuous days of subsidiary attendance. The result was im- 
mediately amazing. Instead of the six or seven tons per shift usual in 
the Donets mines, or the ten tons of the specially highly organised German 
mines in the Ruhr, Stakhanov began at once to cut 102 tons in one shift, 
an amount which was later increased. “ If, after this, we calculate the 
productivity of labour for the whole of a brigade which has adopted the 
Stakhanov method, we find . . . for each member of the brigade . . . 
35 tons or more per shift ... an average productivity three, four and 
five times greater than the same pneumatic drill gave formerly.” ^ 

The idea promptly spread to other industries. We give a second 
example from a cotton-weaving shed. A woman cotton weaver, Evdokia 
Vinogradova, aged twenty-one, herself described how she discovered 
that it cost her less time and labour to mend the broken thread and 
restart the machine when she walked continuously along each row of 
Northrup automatics, instead of rushing hither and thither in all directions 
across the vast floor, to attend particularly to each loom that was inter- 
ruptaJ, now here and then there. She found that by traversing success- 
ively the long rows of looms (each worked without belting by its own 
electric dynamo) and dealing in its turn with each break as it was reached, 
she could keep going, with less aggregate interruption, as many as 96, 
144 and eventually no fewer than 220 looms (the whole floorful) ; whilst 
nine unskilled assistants concentrating on feeding spools of thread and 
shifting the weft, by escaping the incessant distraction of change of 
process, enjoyed a like economy of physical effort and lessening of mental 
^ Labour in the Land of Socialism : Stakhanovites in Conference, pp. 37-38. 
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strain. Thus the teain composed of one highly skilled weaver, Evdokia 
Vinogradova, and nine assistants, may be said to be managing 22 looms 
per head ; an output which is stated to surpass the highest Lancashire 
or New England output per head on the same Northnip looms by more 
than 60 per cent. 

The new movement received, from Stakhanov’s very first experiment 
in continuous coal cutting, the eager support of the quickwitted People’s 
Commissar of Heavy Industry, G. Ordjonikidze,^ who repeatedly warned 
the managerial departments against any obst/ructioii of tlie workers* 
projects for the rearrangement of their tasks. With the unrivalled 
Soviet apparatus for giving publicity to any new invcnijon or discovery 
in social organisation, the Stakhanov Movement quickly spread to nearly 
every manufacturing industry from the Polish frontier to the J*acific 
Coast, as well as to some of the jfrocesses of agriculture and mining. 
Even the salesmen and cashiers in the crowded retail stores of tlie cities 
discovered means of quickening their service in the hours of greatest 
pressure by having ready packed the quantities usually demanded of 
the commodities in greatest request ; and by preparing bc‘forehand the 
piles of small change required for each denomination among the rou>)le 
notes that would be presented during the day. Already In'fore tlic end 
of the year 1935 the Soviet Government was able to hold the “ First 
All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites ” at Moscow, attended by many 
hundreds of outstanding workers in all sorts of enterprises. ^ At this 
conference not only Alexei Stakhanov and Evdokia Vinogradova, but 
also three other coal-miners and four other women weavers, two forge- 
hammer men in automobile works, three locomotive engine drivers on 
the railways, a woman filling tins 'if vegetables in a camu^Ty, a woman 
machine-knitter, two women boring-machine opt^rators in an armament 


^ This was ompha&ised in the obituary notices of this able organiser, who died suddenly 
of angina pectoris on February 18, 1937. 

® The table below purports to give the percentage of Stakhanovites amongst 
Industrial workmen on August 1, 1936 : 


Branches of Industry 

Men and Women 

Women 

You HR IN’Ople 

Electricity 

420 

321 

55- 1 

Petroleum : (a) oilfiloda 

36-4 

14-7 

33-5 

(b) oil-refining plants 

67-7 

38-6 

57-5 

Iron mines 

21-6 

5-3 

19-4 

Cast-iron .... 

26-2 

141 

25- 1 , 

Metal industry . 

27-7 

19-4 

20-2 

Chemistry 

26-7 

16-6 

34-6 

Textiles .... 

19-7 

21-3 

161 

Leather .... 

39*8 

40-4 

36-9 

Boots .... 

41-4 



Meat 

38-8 

32-() 

37-6 

Confectionery . 

35*5 

390 

29-5 

Timber industry 

30 5 

260 

32-5 

Paper industry . 

23-8 

19-2 

25-5 j 


{The USSR — The CourUry of Socialism, Moscow, Gosplan, 1936, p. 106.) 
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factory, a turner in a carburettor works, and various others, severally 
described in fascinating detail, how they, merely by rearranging the 
processes of their jobs, so as to cut out waste of time and effort, had 
substantially increased productivity, and at the same time lessened 
spoilage. One after another, the directors and foremen confirmed the 
accounts of these “ Stakhanovites ”, whose numbers were growing to 
hundreds in each large enterprise ; and emphasised not merely the increase 
in productivity but also in the gain involved in the shortening of factory 
time required to turn out big and complicated machines, or execute 
large orders ; as well as the lessening of the waste in faulty produfit. 
Nor was the advance always a case of improvement on the exceptionally- 
low mechanical capacity of the Russian ex-peasant. One director after 
another felt able confidently to assert that various Stakhanovites had 
attained results actually superior to^ the best that was done in the same 
processes in Germany or Belgium, Britain or the United States. 

The Stakhanov Movement, it will be seen, is the obverse of the 
American system of scientific management ” 'as devised by Taylor, 
He went on the plan of emptying out of the wo'Aman’s job every factor 
of initiative, thought or mental effort, so as to get from the labourer 
almost exclusively physic.al effort, and so to arrange that physical effort, 
by motion-study and prescribed rest pauses, in such a way as to increase 
its productivity to the utmost. All the ment^,l effort that maximum 
productivity required was assigned to a group of ‘‘ functional foremen ” 
directing tlie factory as a whoV. In the Soviet Union the Stakhanov 
Movement, devised and introduced by the workmen tliemselves, consists 
essentially in such a rearrangement of each job as to give to each workman 
the opportunity of concentrating his mind, throughout his short working 
day of six or seven hours, upon the particular process entrusted to him, 
so that he can exercise his o^^^l initiative and devote his own mental as 
well as j)]iysi(*al energy to his special work, without any loss of speed by 
passing from one task to another. Worker after worker testified that he 
or she did not thereby suffer either increased })hysi(;al exertion or mental 
strain. On the contrary, continuance at the same task led to a par- 
ticular rliythm which was less fatiguing, because less “ worrying ” than 
distracted and irregular operations. It was also not a (;ase of the workers’ 
actions being driven ever faster by having to keep up with machinery 
that was always being speeded up. The pace for each member of the 
team^was set, not by any wheel that the management turned, but by the 
workers’ team itself, which determined its own rate of working, and set 
its own rest-pauses. Nor was it a case of the leading operator forcing 
greater speed on subordinate attendants. Not the leader alone, but all 
the members of the team shared alike in the decision of how the work 
should be done, and in the advantage of unbroken concentration on a 
precisely defined task, by which both time and “ worry ” were saved. 
Moreover, all alike were always on piecework rates, and all secured a 
substantial increase of earnings — sometimes doubling or trebling their 
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previous takings for the month — as a result of the increase in output 
which they had jointly produced. It need hardly be said that, in the 
Soviet Union, no attempt was made to cut the piece-work rates. The 
increase in earnings, far from increasing the cost of production of the 
commodity or service, actually involved a decrease, owing to tlie lessening, 
per unit of output, of overhead expenses. 

We do not overlook the fact that workers of all kinds and grades 
differ in temperament, and that some prefer to lounge and loiter through 
a longer working day, even if they dispense with holidays. Others 
willingly exert themselves more rapidly as well as more continuously 
during more limited hours, which they think recompensed by longer 
intervals for rest and recreation, and more frequent holidays. Sucjh 
differences of tempo and of continuity also characterise different occupa- 
tions and different jobs within each occupation, among wliiv h workers 
may choose according to th«ir idiosyncrasies. It would be as tyrannous 
to coerce the quick man into an essentially leisurely job as the slow man 
into the job admitting df greater speed and concentration of effort. But 
besides the remedy of tins initial freedom of choice, there is much to be 
done by training and habit to fit the man to the job. It is a cliaracteristic 
fallacy of the amateur onlooker to think amazing and almost incredible 
the high speed and large output wlii(‘.h the traiiKnl and practised craftsman 
accomplishes without tiirning a hair. It was recognis(*d by the manual 
workers, equally with the factory managers, that the improx^d methods 
of working, like the introduction of new labour-saving machinl^s, would 
involve in due time a readjustment of “ norms ”, or standards upon 
which the piece-work rates were calculated, so as to secure, in agreement 
between the trade unions and the management, a new ap])roach to 
equality of remunera.tion for the same effort as between job and job. 
The permanent advantage to all the workers, by hand or by brain, was 
seen to reside in the greater amount of commodities which the community 
as a whole is able to share among its working members, togetla^r with 
their youthful and aged dependants. At the sann*. time, it must not 
be forgotten that there are some tasks for which j)i(iC(i-work speed is 
dangerous, and also some kinds of machines and plant which can easily 
be unduly depreciated by too swift or too continual working. 

“ Wherein ”, asked Stalin at the “ First All-Union Conference of 
Stakhanovites ”, in 1935, “ lies the significance of the Stakhanov move- 
ment ? ” In words which demand attention from the economists of the 
western world, he asked : “ Why was it that capitalism smashed and 
defeated feudalism ? Because it created higher standards of jiroductivity 
of labour ; it enabled society to produce an incomparably greater quantity 
of products than was the case under the feudal system. Because it 
made society richer. Why is it that socialism can and should and cer- 
tainly will defeat the capitalist system '( Beciausc it can furnish higher 
models of labour, a higher productivity of labour than the capitalist 
system of economy. Because it can give society more products and can 
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individual holding. The individual family enterprise which this small- 
holding represents (which is no innovation, as it was expressly provided 
for in 1928) has been formally generalised in the model kolkhos constitu- 
tion, now universally adopted with minor variations by the members’ 
meetings.^ 

Much collateral evidence of the great advance in prosperity during 
the past few years is available. The doctors^, attribute the steadily 
improving health of the peasantry during recent years largely to their 
being better nourished. They are plainly eating more wheaten bread 
than ever before, and more butter and meat. There are considerable 
balances at any date due to the collective farms from the diverse institutions 
to which they send regular supplies, week by week, of vegetables and 
other farm produce or fresh fish, under the network of voluntary contracts 
of purchase and sale at wholesale hiarket prices, by which the USSE is 
now covered (see pp. 333, 693-694). These have been steadily increasing 
in amount. The kolkhosi have nearly all got current accounts in the 
State Savings Bank in which they deposit tempomrily their undistributed 
balances. The aggregate amount of these kolkhos balances in July 1936 
was three times that in July 1934. In addition, many of the kolkhosi 
have lately been making investments in the government’s internal loans, 
which yield premiums as well as interest. Throughout all the rural dis- 
tricts the sales of the Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, membership of 
which is practically universal among the adult peasants, have during 
the past two years hicreascd in amount by leaps and bounds, and greatly 
widened in range. The villagers are everywhere buying not only boots 
and clothes and unaccustomed household furniture (for instance, iron 
bedsteads) but also sports goods, fancy soap and cosmetics, books and 
stationery, photographic cameras, musical instruments, wireless sets and 
expensive delicacies. 

This is not to say that every kolkhos has attained prosperity. The 
government still has periodically to remit arrears to j)articular collective 
farms unable to pay their dues. At the end of 1936 the government 
cancelled all outstanding arrears, so as to allow them all without excep- 
tion to start free of debt. How many of the quarter of a million are 
still struggling against poverty we are unable to say. What is now 
remarked is the emergence of what are popularly called “ millionaire ” 
kolkhosi, being collective farms in which the aggregate divisible income 

at 

^ Adopted by the Second All-Union Congress of Collective Farm Shock Workers, 
and approved by the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR and the Central Com-^ 
mittec of the Cl^SU, February 17, 1935. 

This elaborate and detailed constitution and code of administration, which in the 
English translation exceeds 6000 words, affords the best vision of the kolkhos organisation. 
It will be found as an appendix to the volume In a Collective. Farm, by Vern Smith, pp. 
214-229. 

The area of the individual holding of each member’s family, which can be altered by 
the general meeting of members, varies from half an aero to as much as three acres 
according to the district, and also proportionate to the number of workers in the family 
and the amount of their live-stock. 
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of the memberBhip (which varies from a few dozen families to a thousand 
or so) during 1936-1937, in cash and in kind, has exceeded a million 
roubles. Of these there are reported to be several thousands in the 
USSR, the collective income, in a few cases of the larger farms, running 
up to five nnllion roubles. Family incomes for the year, in particular 
kolkhosi, of thirty, forty and even sixty thousand roubles are occasionally 
to be found. ^ It is this widespread prosperity that explains the consider- 
able aggregate investment of the collective farms during the year in 
additional farm buildings and sawmills, schools, clubhouses, bathhouses, 
motor lorries and bicycles, and occasionally even aeroplanes. By the 
end of 1936, no fewer than 7600 collective farms had installed electric 
light and power in their dwellings and farm buildings, which is more 
than are to be seen in Britain. The grain crop from 1,877,500 acrt‘8 was 
threshed in about 4000 electrically driven threshing machines. In the 
southern farms half a million sheep were sheared electrically. In Cimtral 
and Northern Russia many* kolkhosi now use electricity for heating the 
glass-houses in which large crops of vegetables are raised. It is interesting 
to come across instanced in which the collective enterprise of the kollvhos 
has enabled einergencies'to be met, and difliculties to be overcom(% that 
would have transcended the jiowers of an independent peasant family. 
In this way kolkhosi have defeated local droughts by constructing ponds 
as local fiood or snow reservoirs ; m the summer stocking them with 
fish and using them asb swimming baths. Or hy digging primitive irri- 
gation channels to be filled by pumps from these jioiuls, sometimes 
electrically driven. Or even, in one case that we know, by carrying water 
from the river by a human chain of buckets.^ Efforts such as these arc 
believed to have saved the situation m 193(), whmi unusual cold m April 
and local drought conditions pre\ ailed in many parts, winch might 
otherwise have caused a serious shortage. Or the kolkhos has erected, 


^ Hero, the Biitish cconomiat may say, we see emorgmg the ])heiioraeiiuii of economic 
rent. It must, however, bo lomoinboied that tbo jiriiuipal oxamploH of eeonornje rent, 
namely, those ariamg from buildmg-siU'-valueH and from the woiking of minciah, are 
definitely excluded fioin kollvhos enjoyment or owmrship. Aceessibility lo the bazaar 
or other tree maiket icinams, but may be deemed of small impoitance, aa a ( onsiderablo 
proportion of the i)roduec is diaposcd of to the Government By far tlie largf‘st part of 
the diflt.rence pei head in net divjsible mtoine between the vaiioiis kolkhosi piainiv reHuIt» 
from then inequalities in comiietence of management, in wkill and assiduity of labour and 
m the extent to which improv omenta m method have been adopted I'heir members are 
not exempt from the progie&sive incomt tax and death duties. 

“ “Two years ago m the republic of Kabaida m the North Caucasus, after the crops 
had been put, m, theie was no ram. Day after tiay the sun loae hot and dry and the soil 
began to paich and bake. Tlieieupon Metal Kalmykov, the politual h ader of Kabarda, 
one of the most amazing personages in the revolution, and incidentally the most brilliant 
and most humane colh'ctivisei m the country, issued a call to the whole jiopulation to 
go out with picks, shovels, spades and brmg the mountain streams to the land and save 
themselves from disaster. Schools closed, offices closed, factories whmevei possible closed, 
and the whole population, includmg Kalmykov and all his secretaries and assistants, wont 
into the fields and shovelled dirt. About half of the land of the country wtis in igated when 
the rams splashed down. Meanwhile the ditches are there, and whenever dr >ught 
threatens crops the mountain streams can be turned on almost like faucets ” (“ Russia’s 
Greatest Victory ”, by Maurice Hmdus, The New Repvhhc, April 14, 1937, p. 286). 

2i 
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hy joint effort of its members, additional storing-places for tbe crop, or 
new shelters for live-stock and machinery, by which the members’ col- 
lective property is better preserved. 

We infer accordingly with some confidence, if without complete 
statistical proof, that, taken as a whole, the system of kolkhosi, as it has 
now been got to work, has during the past three or four years become 
substantially successful. Alike with respect to the individual shares 
divided among the families in membership, and to the amount received 
by the government, the condition in 1934 and 1935, and, under less 
favourable climatic conditions, even that of 1936 taken as a whole, 
together with the prospects for 1937, indicate positive prosperity. There 
is a fair promise not only of this success increasing and becoming more 
nearly universal, but also of its proving equal to deal successfully with 
the periodical adverse climatic conditions that would have meant, to 
an individual peasantry, a serious ' famine. It is significant that the 
Soviet Government has lately become convinced that, in the present 
state of development of the rural population, the kolkhosi are proving 
more successful than the sovkhosi. These nine or'ten thousand relatively 
gigantic state farms, worked by wage labour, fiom which so much was 
expected a decade ago, have been in many cases reduced in size by sub- 
division ; in other instances changed from such specialised enterprises 
as ‘‘ grain factories ” into mixed farming ; and, most significant of all, 
in various localities, transformed into kolkhosi, either by the division of 
their land among neighbouring collective farms, or by the establishment, 
instead of the sovkhos, of a group of newly arrived or transferred peasant 
families as one or more new collective farms. It is reported that during 
1935-1936 some 55,000 acres were added to the aggregate under collective 
farms, much of this by transfer from sovkhosi. There are now fewer 
sovkhosi, and they were sowing in the spring of 1937 only one-tenth of 
the area of grain sown by the kolkhosi.^ We can discover no case of 
reversion to individual peasant holdings. 

The eye-witness on whom we rely, in agreement witli those foreign 
agricultural experts whose testimony we have been able to obtain, agrees 
in attributing the success of the collective farms to three mam factors, 
about which there is disagreement only as to their relative efficacy. The 
first of these is the extensive mechanisation of agricultural processes 
rendered possible by the enlargement of scale of the farm. 

“ Collectivisation of the land ”, says the eye-witness already quoted, 
“ is the only apparent reason for the amazing change in the condition 

^ These state farms are now (1937) under three separate administrations. The People’s 
Commissar of Sovkhosi had within his jurisdiction 13 million acres sown by sovkhosi ; 
the Petiplo’s Commissar of Food Industry and the People’s Commissar of Agriculture had 
each about 2 million acres. At the same time the area sown by collective farms reached 
189 million acres, whilst that sown by individual peasants was less than 2 million acres. 

It has been stated that “ the Government has recently turned over about a fourth of 
all land m state farms to collectives ” {Soviet Agricvltural Reorganiaalion and the Bread 
Grain Sttuation, by V. P. Timoshenko, 1937, p. 365). 
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of the coiintryside and in the attitude of the people, Cossacks and peasants. 
Dire as has been its cost in human life and in sorrow, few peasants, even 
among those who loathe the new discipline, still doubt its superiority 
over the old way of farming. ... In the country at large, collectivisation 
has become firmly entrenched : the [hundreds of thousands of] tractors, 
combines and other modern implements have wrought a great change in 
the minds and lives of the Russian peasantry.” ^ 

The effect of this mechanisation upon the yield is often misunderstood. 
It is said for instance, that the tractor, not being manure, though it 
lessens labour, does nothing to increase fertility. But, at any rate, the 
tractor-plough and the combine-harvester alike increase the actual yield 
of produce per hectare. The accomplished agricultural expert whom the 
German Government has, for years^ maintained as part of its embassy 
in Moscow to be perpetually reporting on Soviet agriculture, has lately 
become emphatic in his testimony as to this cause of such success as he 
admits the kolkhosi to have latterly attained. In the old days, he pointed 
out in 1936, when the w^ork was done by horses, or by the peasant himself 
with his wife, there waiH often an insufficient interval between the end 
of the summer and the beginning of winter snows to get completed the 
autumn ploughing of every tiny strip of the peasant holding. Much of 
the soil was often hardly scratched, and part was sometimes not ploughed 
at all. But now, urid«‘ the complete tractorisation of the collectivised 
arable areas of the USSR, the whole cultivable surface can be ploughed 
18 inches deep in ten days. In one Ukrainian kolkhos a visitor was 
informed in 1936 that the ploughing had taken only five days. 

Sowing has been everywhere expedited. In 1937 a majority of the 
kolkhosi in a particular district were reported to have completed their 
spring sowing within three days. After the autumnal sowing, when 
winter comes, the snow fills the deep furrows now customary, and remains 
undisturbed until it melts in the spring, when the water does not flow ofF, 
but, in each furrow, sinks gradually into the soil. This, in the semi-arid 
area, causes a marked increase in fertility.* Moreover, much more time 
has become available for weeding and repeated harrowing, resulting in 
increased yield. Similarly the use of the combine-harvester effects both 
a more complete and a more speedy harvesting of the grain, with a 
shortened period of risk from bad weather, and actually less loss in 


^ The Round Table, No. 106, March 1937. ^ 

* “ Tliua the peasant lands are plowed to a depth of twenty and twenty-five centi- 
metres. They are well cultivated. One docs not have to Ix! an agricultural expert or a 
dirt farmer to appreciate the vastness of this one change in peasant farming with all that 
it implies in conservation of moisture and in destruction of weeds. In the Ukraine and 
the Kuban, Russia’s chief grain -growing regions in Europe, there yrero no rains last sum- 
mer. Yet wherever I travelled in these sections crops on the average were as good as and 
often better than the year before. Again and again older peasants told me that never in 
all their experience as farmers did they rememl)er a time when crops resisted so succesa- 
fully the onslaught of the drought. Even in the Volga regions, whore the drought was 
most severe, the collective farms, because of superior tillage, managed to save about a 
third of the crop ” (“ Russia’s Greatest Victory **, by Maurice Hindus, in The New Republic, 
April 14, 1937, p. 286). 
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warehousing. In one kolkhos in the southern Ukraine the whole harvest 
of grain was reported in 1936 to have been reaped, threshed and stored 
in i8 days — ^processes formerly extending over several months. Experi- 
ments have b^en made, now thought to have been not altogether success- 
ful, in the use of the aeroplane for spring sowing, so that this can be begun 
earlier in the year. This enables the seed to be scattered actually upon 
the snow, when it sinks down gradually, throughf the melting mass, into 
the moistened earth. Such broadcast sowing upon the snow may have 
to be resorted to, even with all its drawbacks, in backward seasons in 
which the snow lies very late. But now that the use of the tractor enables 
each of the successive operations to be completed within a few days, the 
kolkhosi are warned not to sow too early ; the sowing by aeroplane will 
be done only in exceptional cases in a backward spring. Fertilisers and 
germicides can be spread, and effective campaigns against locusts and 
mosquitoes can be carried out quickly and^ cheaply, and even a little 
irrigation effected by water sprinkling from the air. It is therefore 
strictly accurate to say that mechanisation may 1)e used so as positively 
to increase the quantity of the product in some cases even more advan- 
tageously than additional fertilisers. 

The second factor in the economic success of the collective farms 
within the last decade, especially during recent years, and one which 
many critics ignore, has been the very general increase in knowledge of 
their members. To bring these lately quite illiterate peasants into the 
educational atmosphere of the settlement of the farm affairs, by frank 
discussion, in frequent members’ meetings ; to have these meetings 
addressed by more competent instructors, whether the elected chairman, 
the representative of the machine and tractor station, or a visiting official 
from the Commissariat of Agriculture ; to send away groups of members 
as delegates to Moscow, or to hear some leader at a district conference ; 
and to have the reports of these delegates discussed at the members’ 
meeting — all this, together with the circulation in the villages of literally 
millions of copies of books of every kind, not to mention the newspapers, 
and the habitual listening-in to the Moscow and other radio talks, has 
produced an outburst of learning among this backward population of a 
hundred and twenty millions of persons from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
which may not unfairly be compared in magnitude with the more ad- 
vanced but far less widespread Renaissance of the fifteenth century, 
which can have touched only a few thousands of people in each of half 
a dozen nations. To predict, as one enthusiast did in 1930, that the 
kolkhos would become the peasant’s university, was perhaps going too 
far. Yet within less than a decade something comparable with this has 
actually happened in thousands of collective farms that were formerly 
stigmatised as the “ deaf villages ” of the remote steppe.^ 

^ As to the advance in schooling in the collectivised villages, a British visitor, inspecting 
a village school in 1934, found the elder boys and girls being taught to read and speak, 
not only their own vernacular and Russian, but also German : and then discovered that 
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The ^third factor in this success has been the ingenious use that has 
been made of the peasant’s inherited passion of acquisitiveness. Member- 
ship of the kolkhos does not involve and (contrary to careless mis-state- 
ment) has never involved the abandonment of the peasant’s own dwelling, 
his own garden, or even the paddock for his own poultry-run, piggery 
and cow. All this he keeps, as has always been his habit, for iM profit 
of himself and his family. Even the scattered strips whicli the peasant 
used to plough and r(?ap, and which are now thrown together in one 
great open field, to be cultivated collectively, are dealt with on an indi- 
vj^ual piece-work basis. The net yield is annually distributed, not equally 
among the members as such, but unequally, strictly in proportion to the 
number of work-days (an arbitrary measure of the amount of labour, 
fixed by the members’ meeting) registered as performed by eacii worker. 
The government now takes from the^ kolkhos, and that in kind, only the 
proportion of the produce which had been settled before the beginning of 
the agricultural year, leaving to the workers the whole advantage of 
any increased area sown, or of more intensive cultiva,tioii in the c-ourse 
of the year. In the cases that luave been investigated, the total share 
taken by the government for agricultural tax and payment for the use 
and repair of the tractors and other machinery su])pli(id, arnounted to 
less than one-third of the yield, leaving to the menilxTS miicdi more 
than, under equivalent weather conditions, they had ever 01 joyed before ; 
not only more than th^ Tsar, the landlord and the usun^r had left them, 
but more than the gr(‘a1 mass of them (as distinguished froi j the minority 
of kulaks) had ever enjoyed as individual peasants since the Kevolution.^ 

in all fleven-yoar bcIiooIh (8-15) a foreign language was a compulsory subject, in practice 
cither Clerinan or English, The seven-year school was already universal in nearly a 
thousand cities in the USSR ^ unless it had liocoine the more advanced tc*n-year school 
(8-18) ; it was already e\isting in all the villages of the Ukraine and in about lialf of those 
of the KSESR and by 19,38 it would bo universal from the Ball io t o t lie l*acdic. The English- 
man thought with shame that in no single village scliool in all England and Wales was 
any foreign language being taught. Tlu* Russian villages have now gone further. In 
1937, as eye-wii nesses have told us, some of the larger villages in the Ukraine have already 
converted their schools into ten-year schools, retaining their own luifiils until 18, whilst 
attracting others fruiu the neighbourhood; and sending quite a good proportion on to 
institutions of university grade, with maintenance grants from the kolkliosi to whi<;h their 
parents belong. 

^ After payment of the Government dues, what is kdt is disposed of as the memliers’ 
mceiing decides. After covering all tho advances tr mernbiTs, the farm expiuisos and the 
planned reserves for seed, etc., the net balance may be citlu'r allorated by voU) to now 
buildings or other collective improvement, or divided among tlie members in proportion 
to their work-days. Tho members may either sell their shares in the free market or to 
other consumers jointly, and divide the proceeds ; or (as some obstinate individualtfprefer) 
take their shares themselves to t,he nearest free market and retail them for their individual 
advantage. 

Much misunderstanding has arisen from the practice of tho Government of inducing 
(and doubtless practically requiring) tho kolkhos to ontt*r into a>contract to supply tho 
Government with a specified amount or proportion of the yield at a price arrived at by 
agreement. This has been assumed by critics to be always a “ nominal ”, some say a 
“ confiscatory ”, jiricc, far lielow tho price of bread in tho cities, amounting in fact to an 
almost unbearable burden. We are unable to make a satisfactory estimate. As described 
to us by members of the kolkliosi that we visited, tho Government price was, in effect, a 
wholesale price, certainly substantially lielow what the iieasants could obtain by retail 
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The workmg membexs are, by decision of the members’ pieeting, 
organised in brigades, and each brigade is now usually made responsible 
for the continuous performance of a particular section of farm-work — ^it 
may be a particular area of the arable, or a particular herd of cows, or 
the management of the piggery, or the driving of the tractors — ^for at 
least a' whole year. In these various ways the common human desire 
for increased spending-money is so harnessed and adjusted as to stimulate 
all the men — and not less the wives and the adolescents — always in the 
direction of increased quantity, efficiency and regularity of labour. This 
ingenious adaptation of the ingrained propensities of an age-long peas- 
antry, which is especially characteristic of the agricultural kolkhos, is 
not, as is often ignorantly asserted, a departure from the original plan 
of 1 928, when the form of the artel was expressly adopted for the collective 
farm in preference to that of the cqmmune ; still less is it a “ reversion 
to capitalism It is, on the contrary, merely a continuation, with some 
minor improvements, and over a limited paft of his field of activity, of 
the private enterprise which once filled the peasant’s whole life. The 
peasant, who could not have been suddenly swept into complete com- 
munism, has been, largely though not wholly* collectivised. Nor can 
the collective farm accurately be called a return to capitalism, seeing 
that the kolkhos members are, like everyone else, whether individually 
or collectively, definitely prohibited, under severe penalty, from resorting 
to either of the two characteristics of capitalist entoprisc, namely, taking 
for themselves the product of labourers whom they hire at wages, or 
buying commodities in order to sell these at a higher price. 

No candid observer in 1937 can doubt that the collective farm system 
has proved not only its economic superiority over the starveling peasant 
holding, however skilfully developed ; but also its cultural advantages 
in enlightening what Marx and Lenin called the “ idiocy ” of rural life : 
this is why it has now, after little more than a decade of trial, generally 
speaking, won its way to reluctant approval by the members. This 
came about by degrees, as the workers’ dividends steadily increased, 
though not by any means entirely because of their increase. First to be 
converted by experience were the women and the adolescents (two- 
thirds of the whole), who found themselves suddenly emancipated from 
their thraldom to the male head of the household ; becoming free mem- 
bers of the governing assembly ; and for the first time drawing their own 
individual incomes from the common estate. The elderly men long re- 
mained sullen, bewailing their lost autocracy, but were frequently molli- 

Bales if they took the trouble and incurred the expense of transporting the crop to the 
nearest bazaar, and soiling it, bit by bit, to individual consumers. That was, however, 
as the peasants declared, an unprofitable alternative. The Government gave them the 
privilege of obtaining, also at a wholesale price, all the articles of equipment, together 
with seed and fertilisers, required by the farm. We are uot convmced that the transaction 
is more onerous than is the sale to the travelling grain dealer as was usual before the 
Revolution, and as is still common in other peasant communities. For similar wholesale 
purchases by the Government, at a collectively agreed price, in the fishing industry, see 
pp. 291-292 ; and for furs and skins, see pp. 295-296. 
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fied by being appointed inspectors of quality, charged to walk about to 
see that loss was prevented and waste eliminated ! Willing acceptance 
of the new organisation was greatly promoted by the official declaration 
in 1935, which was in 1936 enshrined in the New Constitution of the* 
USSR, that each kolkhos was secured, in perpetuity, the occupation of 
the land allotted to it, undiminished in area, and free of rent (except in 
the form of taxation qf the annual product). This sense of permanence 
of occupation in usufruct — scarcely distinguishable from the Russian 
peasant’s idea of complete ownership — has been brought home to the 
2® million families by the issue, in the course of 1 936-1937, to each of 
them, of a well-got-up, attractively bound “ book ”, containing a map 
of the kolkhos land. This shows the boundaries separating the land of 
each kolkhos from that of its neighbours, and also contains a copy of 
the rules for the administration of Its affairs that its members’ meeting 
had adopted. Visitors to, the homes during the past year have been 
impressed with the naive joy and pride with which this “ title deed ” is 
treasured. A small part of its result is the zeal with which, in one kolkhos 
after another, the boundaries have been marked on the ground by stones 
or fencing, the land being then cultivated right up to the edge, instead 
of broad strips being left waste to avoid disputes. Another is tlie constant 
effort to drain the swampy patches, stub up the bushes and level the little 
irregularities by reasoq of which parts of nearly every kolkhos area have 
previously defied effective cultivation. The transformation of feeling is 
marked by the fact that there is manifested (1937), in various parts of 
the USSR, a movement to the kolkhosi, in place of the former movement 
away from them. Some kolkhosi, indeed— perhaps bcc^ause so many 
of their young people are now in the cities studying to be doctors or 
engineering technicians, or agronoms (see pp. 1179-1180) ; or because 
they need a book-keeper or a particular craftsman ; or because they 
have been allotted additional land from a disrupted sovklios— -were found 
in 1936 to be actively seeking additional members from the neighbouring 
small towns. Several at least of the persons extruded from Moscow 
because of failure to find rooms there, or situations which they were 
willing to accept, h^ve been admitted to kolkhosi wanting additional 
members. We happen to have heard on good authority that the govern- 
ment of a neighbouring state was, in J 936-1937, warned })y its agents in 
the USSR that the feeling in the country districts had complct(‘ly changed 
from that prevailing four or five years ago, and that no assistance, from 
mass discontent was now to be counted on, whether in the Ukraine or 
the Kuban or anywhere else, among the peasantry.^ 


^ We append the testimony of an eye-witness whose personal acquaintance with the 
Knssian peasantry makes him an unrivalled authority. Mr. Maurice Hindus described in 
April 1937 what he calls “ Russia’s Greatest Victory ”, 

“ Some years ago while on a visit to a village in the province of Ryazan I attended a 
meeting at which a teacher of agriculture delivered a lecture on gardening. At great 
length he explained to his audience that the way to grow large firm heads of cabbage was 
to set the plants in squares and far enough apart that the cultivator could through the 
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The Retailing of Commodities 

The reader will not need to be told of the continuous progress made, 
year after year, in the USSK, in practically every branch of wealth 
production. Nor need we give any account of the colossal new enter- 

rows both ways. The peasants listened and seemed impressed, and then went home and 
planted cabbage the way they had always done — close together, the theory being that the 
more plants there were in a row the more cabbage they would have. Last summer, while 
visiting villages all the way from the black-earth region to the Turkish border in Armenia, 
I made a particular effort to look into gardens, and wherever I saw cabbage it was planted 
precisely as the above-mentioned teacher of agriculture had urged his hearers to do. c. 

“ The Crimea and the Southern Ukraine always had to import seed potatoes. In recent 
years Professor Lysenko, by his method of vernalisation, that is, starting growth in the 
cellar, has made it possible for these territories to raise their own. In the past year 10,000 
collective farms in the Ukraine no longer had to import seed potatoes. Meanwhile White 
Russia, though especially suited to potatoes^ is cutting down on its potato acreage and 
planting more and more flax. The peasants there had long ago been told that flax was 
more profitable than potatoes, but habit, inertia, dre^d of innovation — ancient foes of 
progress in the Russian village^kept tliem from making the shift. Now under collectivisa- 
tion the shift is being readily achieved. 

“ More perhaps than any oilier farmer in Europe the fuHzhik was wary of new ways 
of farming, chiefly because his own experience and the experience of his ancestors had 
taught him that the old ways, however crude and ineffectual to the man of the laboratory, 
were sure to yield results, even if poor ones, but that the new method, because it was 
new, might prove a failure, and then what would ho do in winter with no cabbage, no 
onions, no pork, no potatoes ? . . . There is not a collective farm but boasts its quota of 
members who at first scoffed and swore at now methods of tillage, but who subsequently 
recognised their error and have since been ready to follow thei^proposals of the agronomist. 

“ In 1927 one-third of the peasantry had no draught animals. , One-fifth had no cows. 
Of those who had horses, onc-half nad only one horse per family. With the best intentions 
these peasants could not use heavy ploughs — a horse could not pull them — or any other 
modern machine. The size of the average individual farm was a little over eleven acres, 
and few owners of such small holdings could liopo to attain a degree of prosperity that 
would enable them to buy modern agricultural implements. That was why about three- 
fourths of the Russian peasantry sowed their grain by hand, a process as slow as it was 
wasteful. Nearly half of them did their harvesting by hand. Peasants with no horse, 
or with only one horse — and they were in the vast majority — could use a light plough 
or a soha, a wood-framed plough, neither of which could turn up a furrow of more than ten 
or thirteen centimetres. In the absence of heavy disk harrows they could not prepare 
proper seed beds, and a marked feature of their fields was their lumpy condition. In time 
of drought the sun quickly baked up their land and when fall or winter came they faced 
starvation. . . . 

“ Russia paid an appalling price for collectivisation ; more than for any other enter- 
prise of the revolution, save for the conquest of power. The blunders that the soviets and 
the Communist Party committed in the first three years of the movement have turned 
many a friendly foreign journalist into an implacable and lasting foe of the revolution. . . . 
Yet now as one travels about the country and sees the superbly tilled fields and the 
increasing herds of live-stock, especially sheep and swine, it seems unbelievable that only 
four yAi-rs ago the Ukraine and the Kuban and other districts wore smitten with hunger 
and devastation. . . . 

“ Because they are so new and are such a stupendous departure from former methods 
of work, the collectives have many difficulties to overcome. There are not enough good 
managers. There are not enough good foremen. There are entirely too many office workers 
and executives. On some farms about one-fourth of the workers hold non-productive 
jobs. The division of labour is still clumsy and wasteful. . . Certain branches of farming, 
especially horticulture, have been grossly neglected. This is why fruit is so scanty in 
Russia. Bureaucracy, the chief curse of the revolution, though not so viciously rooted as 
in the city, is yet in evidence on some of the best collectives. But these are faults of 
organisation which time and experience should overcome. . . (Article in The New 
RepubliCj Ajiril 14, 1937, pp. 284-287.) 
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prises that -are going on in every part of the USSR. Everyone wiU have 
heard of the Moscow Underground Railway, of which the second section 
will soon be opened for traffic, nor is it necessary to do more than mention 
the White Sea Canal, connecting Leningrad with th(' Arctic Ocean, We 
can hardly omit the vast series of ship canals, hydro-electric stations 
and irrigation works which are rapidly making Moscow a port from 
which ships sail into five separate seas. Meanwhile the production of 
coal and mineral oil, ’iron and steel, manganese and aluininium, and 
finally gold, has during the past two j’-cars exceeded all records. The 
distinctive feature of these years has been a spectacudar increase in the 
production of all sorts of household commodities. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has found itself up against another problem, namely, that of getting 
the goods to the customers. 

We described in the first edition# (pp. 304-310) how much more diffi- 
cult it had proved to be, in so vast a territory, to construct efficient 
social machinery for the ret’ail distribution of commodities in satisfaction 
of the consumers’ desiies, than to organise, with a growing measure of 
success, the production of these commodities, and even their actual 
transport by rad and road. In the course of the year 1917, Lenin (and, 
we tliink, among the Bolshevik leaders he only) discerned that the 
function of retailing must be undertaken, at any rate in tluj earlier stages 
of socialism and communism, by the then inchoate consuimus’ cooperative 
movement. It was, liBwever, not until 1929-1931 that tln^ elimination 
of the profit-making private retailer, who had be( re-established under 
the New Economic Policy (NEF) of 1921, was substantiaUy completed. 
Meanwhile the consumers’ cooperative movement had been growing by 
leaps and bounds from one end of the UBBR to the otluT, c*oming, in 
1935, to have about 73 millions of members, organised in som(^ 45,000 
societies, strongly fed('rated in (Vntrosoyus. it had covered the greater 
part of the USlSR with its r(*tail distributing points. It had construct(‘d, 
with government assistance, magnificent mechanised bakeries equal d’ 
not superior to tlie best in the United States or Gr(‘at Britain. Its central 
stores in Moscow and Leningrad could claim in 1935 to be unsurpassed 
by any retailing establishment m the cooperative world. Nor could it 
be forgotten that in the earlier years, at a time when all other credits 
were refused to the Soviet Union, Centro&oyiis had ol)taiu<*d, largely 
with the willing aid of the English and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Societies, the necessary imports, especially of tea, textil(‘S and haniware, 
which would otherwise have been lacking. But we had also to d(‘soribe 
(see pp. 323-327) how persistent was popular dissatisfaction witli the 
inability of Ceiitrosoyus to cover successfully the whole fi(‘ld of distribu- 
tion, and bow its sidi^^re of operations had been successively encroached 
upon. Already in 1934 we recounted at some length (see pp. 327-335) 
how various important parts of the function of retading household com- 
modities were being undertaken by other authorities. 

During the past three years not only have these encroachments 

2i2 
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increased, but also the whole ground has been surveyed and the functions 
of the several authorities have been systematically reallotted.^ In 1936, 
with the advent of plenty, the whole working of retailing was funda- 
mentally changed by the successive abolition, for bread, for meat, and 
presently for all commodities whatsoever, of rationing and ration cards. 
The retailing system is, in 1937, one of substantial identity of prices, 
with steadily diminishing variations from district to district, to all 
purchasers in all shops, by whatever authority conducted, with freedom 
to all customers to buy where they like, and as much as they can pay for. 
In 1937 we find the whole business of retailing commodities (including 
public catering) growing to the colossal figure, as planned, of 131 thousand 
million roubles (say £5,000,000,000) for the year, shared among three 
sets of institutions, which we may designate respectively governmental, 
cooperative and the bazaar. • 

Government retailing has, during the past three years, been increasing 
at a great rate. It is conducted by many ‘different public authorities, 
federal, republic and municipal, including the IJSSR People’s Commis- 
sariats of Food Industry and Light Industry, as well as, for particular 
kinds of commodities, those for Heavy Industries and Timber Industries ; 
in the constituent and autonomous republics, the People’s Commissariats 
of Local Trade ; and, in the principal cities, the municipal soviets. This 
systematisation of governmental retailing is not yet complete and further 
rearrangements may be expected. At present the distribution of the 
work of retailing among these various governmental organs cannot 
accurately be stated as being according to the kinds of commodities 
dealt with, or according to the magnitude of each enterprise, or according 
to the section of consumers to be served, or even according to locality.^ 

Cooperative retailing, which had been, for years, most seriously 
encroached upon in the cities, was entirely excluded from the 654 chief 
towns by decree of September 29, 1935. This drastic transfer, from the 
voluntary consumers’ cooperative societies to various governmental 
organs, of the magnificent central stores and mechanised bakeries in all 
but the smallest cities of the USSR, was misunderstood by cooperators 
in the capitalist countries, among whom it provoked some animad- 
versions.® It was made without compensation to the individual members, 

^ The student will find a critical survey of some of the changes described in this section 
in The Beview of International Cooperation for December 1935, pp. 441-442, 444-450. 
Those in Moscow are described m Mosoow in the Making, 1937, by Sir Ernest Simon and 
others,^' pp. 20-21, 32-33. Statistics will bo found in the publications of Gosplan and 
Centrosoyus relating to each successive year. 

* See, for instance, the complication between the functions in retailing of the various 
kinds of governmental organisations in Moscow, described in Moscow in the Making, by 
Sir Ernest Simon and others, 1937. 

* The position of consumers’ cooperation in the USSR was discussed with some 
acerbity at the meetings of the executive of the International Cooperative Alliance in 
February and April 1937. It is not always remembered that, in marked difference from 
the arrangements of the consumers’ cooperative movement of Great Britain, that of the 
USSR makes no use of the device of dividend on purchase, nor does it pay any interest 
to its shareholders, who (again differing from British practice) hardly over hold more than 
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but it was accompanied by a very extensive increase in the capital which 
the Soviet Government placed without charge at the disposal of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement as a whole ; and the government 
action, far from lessening the business of Centrosoyus and the thousands 
of rural societies that were left to it, promptly resulted in a considerable 
aggregate increase. An extensive reorganisation of the administration 
was immediately undertaken. The whole attention of Centrosoyus was 
directed to satisfying the rapidly growing demands of the 130 millions 
of villagers to whom the kolkhosi were bringing prosperity (see pp. 
ll71“1180). Many of the tiny societies in the smaller villages, often 
working year after year at a loss, were amalgamated by decision of their 
members’ meetings into larger units permitting of the engagement of 
competent managers and trained salesmen at more liberal salaries. To 
enable the expansion of the peasants’ demands to be still better met, 
Centrosoyus has establishech during 1936-1937 in the chief village centres 
more than 5500 relatively large department stores, usually under the 
management of the edmmittees of the district unions into which the 
village cooperative societies with the consent of their meetings of members 
had been grouped, which offer for sale a range and variety of goods 
altogether beyond the previous experience of the countryside. With 
the aid of extensive credits from federal funds, and of this drastic re- 
organisation of the viliage societies, their sales during 1936-1937 have 
gone up by leaps and bounds. Centrosoyus can accordingly expect 
(although the number of separate societies has been reduced to 22,500, and 
the membership to 38,500,000, that it will, before the end of the year 1937, 
record total retail sales, for the villages alone, of more than 30,000 million 
roubles, being three times as great as in 1934 ; and actually far in excess 
of the entire cooperative turnover in 1934 for city and village together.^ 

a single share. The taking \ip of this share, and the completion of payment of its price, 
amounts to little more than an entrance foe, giving the right to purchase at the store. 
This right was not taken away wlien the stores in the cities became governmental, although 
it ceased to bo exclusive. The compensation to the cooperative movement as a whole 
took the form partly of a complete remission of taxation on all cooperative trading during 
the year 1937 and partly of a nominal loan of 350 million roubles, not repayable, as addi- 
tional capital to enable it to undertake the vast extension of its aggregate business that 
is rapidly taking place. 

^ At the same time various other kinds of retail organs were shifted from one adminis- 
tration to another. The “ Departments of Workers’ Supply ” (ORS) administered in 
connection with the mines and factories of the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
and (so far as they served the railway workers) of the People’s Commissariat of Tr^sport, 
into which, as we described (pp. 333-335) most of the “ closed cooperative socioti^ ” had 
been converted, were “ liquidated ”, and replaced by open retail shops and productive 
departments governed by the People’s Commissariats of Local Trade of the several repub- 
lics. Those serving the workers in the peat industry, and in the industries connected with 
the non-ferrous and other metals, and with non-motallic minerals, have not yet been 
transferred. The sp>ecial fLvmy (including navy and air force) coojieratives have lieen con- 
verted into open retail shops under the People’s Commis-sariats for Local Trade of the 
several republics. Those connected with the state farms (sovkhosi), 340 in number, with 
360 million roubles turnover, have been converted into consumers’ coojierative societies, 
and transferred to Centrosoyus. 

The bakeries outside the 654 chief towns remain under Centrosoyus. On October 1, 
1936, there were as many as 17,558 of them, with an output of 4304 thousand tons of bread 
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Meanwhile the immemorial bazaar, which existed at the Revolution 
in every urban centre, and had been for the past twenty years alternately 
suppressed and restarted under more or less regulation, has been again 
taken into favour, and given a recognised place in the retailing system. 
Every kind of working producer (as distinguished from the profit-making 
“ speculator ” or “ exploiter ”), such as the members of a collective farm 
or fishery (kolkhos) and the surviving remnan'cs of the independent 
peasantry ; the still numerous handicraftsmen working independently 
on their own account, and the members of a cooperative productive 
society (kustar artel or incop) ; the miners or factory operatives culti- 
vating allotments in their spare fiine ; the professional hunter, trapper 
or angler, and the worker who uses his leisure to combine sport with 
catching for sale ; and, finally, any ^person who wishes to dispose of any 
article for which he has no further use — all are now allowed, and are 
actually encouraged jointly or individually to bring their wares for sale 
direct to consumers in the free market or bazaar, for which the munici- 
palities to-day provide more or less comfortable accommodation, properly 
cleansed and lighted, often with rows of stalls protected from the w'^eather 
and kept in order by the local militiamen (police). With the bazaar 
must be grouped — for, in so vast an area and for so diverse a population, 
no part of the old social structure disappears completely and ubiquitously 
— the periodical fairs still held in such centres ffs Baku and Tashkent, 
Arkhangelsk and Simferopol, which are now attended only by working 
producers and consumers to the exclusion of profit-making dealers or 
merchants or employers of hired labour. Such fairs, restricted to their 
new kinds of sellers and buyers, have been increased in number and fre- 
quency, being held periodically at short intervals, in or adjoining many 
smaller towns and even large villages, mainly for the convenience, as 
retail sellers, jointly or individually, of the members of the collective 
farms and fisheries, and the allotment-holders among the workers in the 
government mines, oil-fields and factories ; and for affording additional 
facilities, as retail buyers, to all the dwellers in the countryside.^ 

and confectionory in tho year, and an apj^repate sollinp price of a})ont 4000 million roubles. 
The catering business has been shared on similar lines. In all tho larger cities and towns 
in the various republics it is now undertaken by the People’s Commissariat of Local 
Trade, whilst every wliero else it is left to tho Oonsumer.s’ (cooperative Movement, which 
is rapidly extending restaurants, buffets, t-ea-rooms and common kitchens throughout the 
villagog. On October 1, 1936, these eobporative enterprises already numbered 6158 with 
an annual turnover of 630 million roubles. 

The peculiar “ Integral Cooperatives ” (see pp. 293-296) have had a special devolop- 
mont. All the enterprises situativl to the north of tho 62nd degree of latitude have been 
placed under tho newly formed Main North Sea Way Commission (described in 40,000 
against the Arctic, by H. P. Smolka, 1937), in which many of the separate enterprises have 
been absorbed. Those lying t o tho south of tho 62nd degree have been assigned to Contro- 
soyus, and have been converted into consumers’ cooperative societies, confined to trading 
(134 societies, with 829 shops serving 102,000 members). Meanwhile the productive 
activities have been taken over bv “ incopa ” (associations of producers of tho artol type 
(see pp. 220-2.33)). 

^ These modern fairs — really only enlarged periodical consumers’ markets — are to be 
distinguished from their bettcr-kno'wii predecessors, such as that of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
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It remains to be said that nearly all these retailing agencies, whether 
governmental, cooperative or bazaar-like, make use simultaneously of all 
the usual apparatus of retailing, from gigantic central stores in the 
great cities, either for particular classes of commodities or having a variety 
of departments for many kinds of wares ; with similar department stores 
in over 5000 rural centres ; through a whole series of smaller stores, 
themselves of various kinds, serving particular localities ; in Moscow 
and Leningrad fleets of motor delivery lorries talcing goods to the cus- 
tomer’s home, down to an interminable range of fixed or peripatetic 
stalls, stands, pedlars’ packs and delivery vans, temporarily serving all 
sorts of crowds in market and fair, in busy thoroughfares or in the 
harvest fields. 

There is also the extensive and growing form of retailing that we 
may designate public catering, in connection not only with all sorts of 
residential institutions such as orjilianages and students’ Ijostels, but 
also the provision of mcal^ for })ayment either in dining-rooms open to 
all coiners, or in schools and colleges, factories and ollices ; together with 
the supply of refreshments at the parks and railway stations. The form 
of retailing, like all the fest, is shared in at different ))laees by the various 
forms of governmental organisation and by the consum(‘rs’ cooperative 
movement. 

Along with tliis extensive reorganisation of retajling ag(‘n(‘ies there 
lias gone a steady inciease in magnitude and variety in the systematic 
provision, under free and voluntary contracting, of regular’ suppli('s of 
foodstulls (including vegetables, fruit and fish) to institutjons having to 
provide meals, whether hotels and resichuitial liostcds, public restaurants 
and dining-places, factori(‘s and ofiic(‘S of all kinds, as well as to (kmiro- 
soyus and s(‘parate eoojierative soeieties, and to various gfivernmeiital 
organs. Tlie sellers thus undertaking regular supph(‘s may be* either 
collective farms or fisluTies, or workers holding allotments, or mdependeiit 
producers, whether peasants hunters or anglers. This network of free 
and voluntary contracting (from which all nun’chaiits, dealers and em- 
ployers of hired labour are cx(‘ludcd) now extends from (Uid to end of 
the Soviet Union to an extent shown at present, so fixr as wt are aware, 
by no aggregate statistics.^ 

It is, we think, not always realised that this multiform development 

which w'ore largely attended by merchants and dealers for whoh'Hide 1ransa<‘tions. The 
modorn analoguo to lliesc older fairs may be seen in the So\iel OoviTnment h puiiodical 
auction sale of furs, when Leningrad js visited by hundreds of foreign buyers, largely 
American and Bntislj. 

^ At the same time the consumers’ cooperative soeielies in the villages have lioori 
encouraged inereasingly to meet their members’ demands for jiaitienlar ioodstufTs (espoei- 
ally meat and fish, ]>otato ‘s and other vi'gctahles, and various fruits) by an organised 
system of “ Belf-8Uj)])ly This has greatly iinrcased during the past three years, in such 
forms as the soekty’s own fishpond, vegetable garden, orchard, piggery or dairy, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the society’s purchases from collective farms or individual 
peasants, anglers or aUoiment-holders, to an amount during 1937 expected to exceed 6000 
million roubles. 
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of the organiflatkto by means of which commodities and services are 
increasingly brought to the very doors of the consumers’ households 
throughout so much of the USSR has meant a great increase in personal 
freedom, especially to the woman housekeeper, not only by the removal 
of restraint (such as rationing) but even more by the widening of oppor- 
tunity. Such an increase of individual freedom within the social organisa- 
tion is outside the economist’s consideration and is, indeed, not to be 
measured quantitatively at all, but only evaluated qualitatively by un- 
statistical comparisons. Viewed in this way, the manifest improvement 
in the distribution of commodities and services in the USSR during the 
past quinquennium, which has, in actual practice, enabled any person 
to spend his wages in any one of a dozen different kinds of retail shops, 
and to purchase, up to the total of his income, as much as he chooses of 
any of the greatly increased variety of things now placed within his 
reach — must count for as genuine an enlargement of his opportunity to 
satisfy his desire to consume or use as the doubling or trebling of pro- 
duction under the First and Second Five-Year Plans, or as the quickening 
of transport by the substitution of the train and the motor car for the 
horse and cart. The ever-increasing freedom thus secured to the con- 
sumer in the Soviet Union has not been achieved by any reversion to 
profit-making, in either of its characteristic forms of the trader buying 
in order to sell again at a higher price or the disposal by the employer 
of the product of his hirelings. Nor has it been ackieved by leaving prices 
to be freely settled by the haggling of the market. It has been attained 
by adjusting supply to the expected demand under a comprehensive 
plan for production, transport and distribution alike, at retail prices 
fixed for all the several commodities ; fixed, as we fear the economist 
would say, arbitrarily by the various authorities concerned. More 
intelligently, the distribution as well as prices of commodities and services 
may be said to be fixed deliberately, with a constant tendency towards 
equality as between district and district, with the object of enabling all 
the inhabitants of each place to find at their disposal as much of the 
various commodities as they, in the aggregate, are expected to desire to 
purchase ; and at the same time so as to yield to the public authorities 
as much as is required to provide for public needs outside the economic 
calculus, such as defence, public health, education, provision for those 
incapable of work, scientific research, all the forms of art and beauty, 
and the distant future of the race. It is interesting to note that the 
result* is arrived at by deliberate and steadily increasing application of 
competition or emulation among retailing organs of diverse kinds, but 
competition or emulation stopped off any action upon prices, and directed 
exclusively towards satisfying those customers’ desires wliich it is in the 
public interest to encourage, namely, for quality, purity, durability, 
beauty, style, good taste and what not — never the yearning of the un- 
regenerate man or woman for a “ cut price ” ! 
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Soviet Currency 

It has been made a matter of reproach that in our first edition there 
was no description of the working of the system of currency in the 
USSR. If we had been writing a history of the Soviet Union there would 
have been numerous experiments to describe, ^ from the attempt to 
dispense altogether wijh any form of money under “ war communism ” 
to the measureless printing of notes during the Civil War, and (as in 
the German Republic) the unexpectedly successful supersession in 1924 
df a ruined currency by the device of an ostensibly new rouble ; from 
the frequently attempted legal regulation of prices in the bazaar to the 
local suppression of that social institution, to be followed by its rehabilita- 
tion and even encouragement with enlarged scope ; from the various 
systems of specially favoured retailing of goods to customers employed 
in particular industries or.offices, or to purchasers bringing with them 
particular media of exchange, and then the sweeping away of all such 
contrivances in favouB of an extraordinary simplicity of treatment of 
what has usually been something between magic and a mystery. When 
we wrote in 1935 there was already so little complication about Soviet 
currency that it simply did not occur to us to give its working any place 
in our description of the contemporary social organisation of the Soviet 
Union. During the jjast three years the matter has been made even 
more commonplace by the succevssivc discontinuance in 1935-1936 of 
the rationing by card of foodstuffs and textiles, and eventually of all 
household commodities, to which in the Great War all nations had to 
resort, and by the abolition of such specially privileged retailing as the 
remainder of the closed cooperative societies, open only to persons 
engaged in particular factories or occupations, and the discontinuance, 
on February 1, 1936, of the Torgsin sliops selling only for payment in 
gold, platinum or valuta (p. 329). The retailing system throughout the 
USSR is now substantially one of uniform fixed prices for each city or 
geographical province, tending steadily to a general uniformity. There 
are many varieties of retail shops, but the very smallest dififjrence be- 
tween them in respect of prices ur use of curnmey. The one exception, 
and that more apparent than real, namely, the bazaar or free market, 
will be considered later. 

Let us sec plainly how currency now works in the USSR. It is, of 
course, strictly a federal monopoly. The USSR People’s Oommipar of 
Finance, with the concurrence of the Sovnarkom (Coumul of Ministers), 
provides from time to time whatever currency, in the form of inconvertible 
rouble notes and subsidiary coins, he thinks desirable for the convenience 

^ For studies of currency changes in the USSR the student should see iSoviet Policy 
in Public Finance^ 19J7-1928, by G. Y. Sokolnikov, and associates (Stanford University, 
California, 1931, 470 pp .) ; Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Uniony by L. N. 
Yurovsky, 192.5 ; The Russian Finance Systewy by W. B. lioddaway, 1935, x and 106 pp. ; 
Soviet Money arid Finance, by L. R. Hubbard (193G, 3.39 pp.) ; Banks, Credit and MorwAj 
in Soviet Russia, by Arthur Z. Arnold (New York, 1937, 659 pp.), 
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of the government and the public. The USSR enjoys, in fact, like all 
other great nations to-day, what is literally a managed currency, though 
this is “ managed ” on a system quite different from that in operation in 
any other country, that is to say, without reference to the foreign ex- 
changes or the international valuations of national currencies. For, 
incredible as it may seem to the bankers and economsts of the western 
world, the fluctuations in the aggregate amount * of Soviet currency, or 
in its velocity, have no discoverable effect upon the price level of commo- 
dities and services, either within the USSR or elsewhere, or upon the 
relation between the volume of currency and that of transactions in goodSS. 

The explanation of this paradox is to be found, not in the nature of 
the currency itself, but in the peculiarity of the economic structure of the 
USSR. The common idea that the volume of money combined with 
what is called its velocity must inevitfibly affect the volume of transactions 
in goods, and the general i)rice level, dependf^ on the assumption that all 
business is inspired and guided by the motive of profit-making, and that 
the market for commodities, or for the use of capital or credit, is every- 
where as free as it is in Threadneedle Street. But instead of Threadneedle 
Street being typical of the universe, over a large part of the earth’s 
surface production is wholly or mainly carried on from other motives 
than profit-making, and the market is not by any means free. We 
need here say nothing of the power of custom vj^hic.h governs prices in 
the common transactions throughout most of Asia and iVfrica — that is, 
among nearly half the liuman race ; or the large area of the world in 
which agriculture, fishing and hunting are carried on practically for self- 
subsistence. In the USSR profit-making has become a criminal offence, 
and has passed out of the economic, picture as completely as pocket- 
picking. Accordingly, in the USSR the prices of commodities are fixed, 
much as tliose of urban water, ele(d-ricity and gas are elsewhere fixed, 
neither by custom nor by tlio chaffering of buyers and sellers, but by a 
superior authority, the government decisions in the USSR being arrived 
at (see pp. 625-()47) on a whole range of considerations unconnected 
with currency. The possible influence of other currencies upon prices in 
the USSR is definitely and permanently excluded by the legal prohibition 
of both import and export of Soviet currency, and by a rigid government 
monopoly of all foreign trade and of international baiddng transactions. 
Equally, the amount of the Soviet issues of currency has no effect what- 
ever i:pon either the aggregate amount of capital investment in new 
undertakings or the choice of industries or of localities in which such 
investments shall be made, because (as explained at pp. (>33-644) these 
decisions are made after elaborate investigation entirely irrespective of 
currency considerations. It seems, therefore, that the Soviet authorities 
are justified in their constantly repeated claim that their currency, though 
varying from time to time in aggregate amount and presumably also in 
velocity, docs not produce either inflation or deflation, in so far as these 
terms denote either rises or falls of the general price level, or alterations 
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in the aggregate volume of employment or of capital investment, or 
changes in the direction either of the one or the other. It may be said, 
indeed, that the Soviet rouble notes operate over the whole range of 
buyers transactions in the USSR almost precisely as postage stamps 
everywhere operate in the single commodity of postal service. An. un- 
necessarily large supply of postage stamps hi the pockets of the people 
does not raise the postage rates, nor cause any greater number of letters 
to be written, nor letters to be sent to certain places rather than others. 
A scarcity of postage stamps has equally no effect in lowering postage 
rfltcs and none whatever on our choice of persons to wlioin we choose 
to write. 

This is not to say that there are never any clianges in prices in the 
Soviet Union, just as there are from time to time (‘hanges in the rates 
of postage. In the case of commodities as in that of postal .-.ervices, in 
rates of wages as in tlie psic^e of vodka, the changes occur because* the 
government has definite reasons for making the change. But tlie reasons 
arc independent of currency considerations. There may be social ad- 
vantages in increasing or decreasing particular rates of wages or the 
sales of particular commodities. There may be a sliortage of supply of 
certain commodities, and a glut of others, which mak(‘s it socially con- 
venient to contract one demand and to widen anotlier. Wluit ha])pens, 
it may be asked, to tlj^e roubles that the peasant or workman does not 
spend because there is a shortage in the su])ply of wliat 'ce yearns to 
purchase I Very often he buys something else ; it may be beer or books, 
or he t(»mporarily lioards these unwanttnl roubh^s tliere was a time 
when tlie peasants stuffed their pillows with tliem— or more intelligently 
he puts them in the government savings })ank. Wliat secerns not to 
liappen is a rise in the gov^ernment shops of the retail pric(‘S, or in the 
postage rates that the government fixes, in the one case* as in tlie otlier. 

Can we not say the same about bank credit ? I^ht' various brtanclies 
of the State Bank (Gosbank) ^ grant credits to the various enterprises, 
whether industrial or cultural, strictly for su(*h purjioses only as have 
been specifically approved in advance by the State i^la lining Ihqiartment 
(Gospkiii) as the outcome of a whole range of considerations into wliich 
the aggregate volume of currency and crenlit, or tlie vrdocity of eitljer of 
them, enters not at all. The dates and conditions on wliicdi th(*Hc advances 
are to be made, and how they shall be repaid, are in every case precisely 
determined without regard to the volume or velocity of tlie curreihey in 
circulation. The usual case is that of a government factory requiring 
credit for the amount of wages and cost of material and components 

^ The State Bank (Goghank) had, in 1935, 2313 and it has no'w (1937) over 2600 local 
branches. The subsidiary banking establishnientH, which act larg('ly under its direc tion, 
and with its aid, now comprise (a) the Prombank (for capital construe tion in industi'i^ and 
electrification); (b) the Torgbank (for ca])ital construction and eoojicrative trading); 
(c) the Sclkhosbank (for agricultural enterprise) ; (d) the Tsekombaiik (for munieijial and 
housing enterprises); (e) fortj^-four municipal banks (for local seivice) ; and, most 
important of all, (/) the Vniestorgbank (for foreign trade and international remittances). 



(the rates of all these being fixed) in order to enable it to produce the 
commodities commanded by the legislature at the instance of the State 
Planning Commission. Such an advance involves, in practice, the issue 
by the bank of rouble notes and subsidiary coins for the payment of 
wages ; and the advance will be repaid to the bank when the finished 
commodities are delivered at prices so fixed as normally to cover %11 
the direct and indirect costs, including taxes. It is accordingly not the 
aggregate volume or amount of bank credit and currency that determines 
the decision of the factory director — who gets his orders from Gosplan, 
irrespective of any currency considerations — as to the amount or kiifd 
of commodities to be produced, or the prices that will be charged for the 
finished product, or the surplus (which the western world would call 
profit) that will normally be made by the enterprise. There will, indeed, 
sometimes be a loss, due to breakd6wns of machinery or failures of the 
human factor, in workman or director. Gospjan knows well that nothing 
can be done without the three D’s — Deficiency, Damage and Delay. In 
due course those who caused the failures will bo carpeted, and perhaps 
removed, demoted or punished. The loss will ho made good from public 
funds, but will have nothing to do with credit or currency. In either 
case the incomparable superiority of the system of planned production 
for community consumption (see pp. 662-670) which the centralised 
direction by Gosplan alone makes possible, is manifested in the absence 
of booms and slumps, and in that of involuntary mass unemployment, 
whatever may be the variations in the volume of currency or bank credit. 

That is, as any economist who has given attention to the facts of the 
USSR will probably agree, the general picture. But some additional 
explanations are required. What about the ubiquitous bazaar, the free 
market, in which all sorts of commodities (though a tiny fraction of the 
aggregate turnover) arc sold direct to consumers in free competition, 
bazaar fashion, at whatever price the sellers can get from those customers 
who choose to buy in the bazaar rather than in the retail shops ? The 
Soviet Government soon discovered, like other governments, that it is 
futile to impose a legal maximum price for anything of which it does not 
control the supply. But this does not mean that the price level of the 
free market now escapes government control. During the past few years, 
whenever the People’s Commissar of Internal Trade has heard that the 
price level in any particular free market was substantially above that 
fixed by the government for other retailing, he has opened a government 
shop in or next to the bazaar, and offered for sale, under specially attrac- 
tive conditions of quality and cleanliness, and at an attractively low 
price, quite irrespective of the cost of this tiny fraction of his huge turn- 
over, the commodities in which profiteering was prevailing. In this way 
the peasants have been compelled in innumerable instances, without any 
imposition of a maximum price, to reduce their demands by as much as 
20 or 30 per cent at a blow, indeed, down to the level of the prices in the 
other forms of retailing. 
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Analo^us to the bazaar, and equally exempt frortt price regulation, 
but steadily influenced towards assimilation to the government's price 
level, is the free market enjoyed by the self-supply of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement (p. 356), and the system of contracts for periodical 
deliveries entered into by communal feeding organisations ill school or 
factory, and by consumers’ cooperative societies, with individual pro- 
ducers, industrial artels and agricultural or fishery kolkhosi (pp. 731-733), 
The range and volume*of this free marketing, in a wide range of forms, 
is steadily increasing (pp. 1171, 1188). But it is apparently not allowed, 
any more than is that of the bazaar, to pass into liigher price levels 
(otherwise than merely transiently) than those dictated by the govern- 
ment. 

What about the influence upon the internal price level of the rates of 
exchange in other countries ? By ^the government monopoly of both 
importing and exporting, and of all international banking transactions, 
no one even knows what the exc*hange value of the rouble in this or that 
valuta might be if it was left to be freely settled in the respective money 
markets of the world. In fact, there are and can be no such rates. Hence 
the supposititious rates bf exchange for the rouble do not affect even the 
decisions of the Soviet Government as to what it will import and export. 
It is the aggregate cost of all its imports that controls the aggregate of 
all its exports, and not conversely. The government finds that its 
various departments consider desirable the purchase abroad of certain 
commodities which it is inconvenient or impracti(*able to produce at 
home. These have to be paid for at the world price, not in roubles but 
in sterling, dollars or francs. To obtain this valuta^ in tlie absence of 
foreign loans, the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade is driven to 
export timber or furs, w]]eat or flax, manganese or gold, or anything else 
that can be sold abroad at world jirices, up to an aggregate that will 
equal the cost of the im])orts. The choice among things to be exported 
is made, principally, according to the relation between the expense of 
production of an additional output of the various commodities obtainable 
in the USSE, on the one hand, and, on the other, upon the world price 
in valuta of each of these commodities that can b(‘ spared for export. 
It is for instance always possible to increase the production of timber 
or manganese, if these are fetching good prices abroad. But it may seem 
preferable to export native gold, even if it costs mort* to produce than 
additional timber or manganese, if the gesture of “ payment in gold ” 
is calculated to impress the London money market, and thus raSe the 
credit and the political influence of the Soviet Government ! It will 
be seen that only a differential change in world price level (such as a 
greater rise in manufactured articles than in primary 'products) affects 
the choice of commodities to be exported. A universal rise in the level 
of world prices affecting equally all the articles of import and export 
leaves the Soviet Government unconcerned. 

How then, asks the pertinacious enquirer, did it come about that there 
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was always in Moscow and Leningrad, Kharkov and Kiev, the so-called 
“ Black Exchange ”, where native speculators illegally ofiered to the 
tourist, for American dollars or British pound notes, five, ten or even 
twenty times as many roubles as the State Bank would give ? This 
means that there were always Russians desirous of obtaining valuta 
(foreign currencies), in order to remit by post to relations or friends living 
abroad, perhaps to pay their passage money to Russia ; or to subscribe 
for books or newspapers published abroad ; or (and this was until 1936 
perhaps the most important demand) in order to make special purchases 
at Torgsin ”, the government shops offering a large range of commodi- 
ties at tempting “New York prices”, but payable exclusively in valuta^ 
or in gold or platinum, which the government wished to collect in order 
— strange though such a proceeding sounds to capitalist ears- -to diminish 
the country’s export of such other commodities as timber or grain. It is 
plainly always convenient for the Soviet Government to lessen the amount 
of bulky commodities that it needs to export in order to pay the bill for 
the imports leqiiired. It may be added that, with the closing in 1936 
of the Torgsin shops, on the one hand, and on the other the recent sub- 
stantial reduction 111 the arbitrarily fixed retail pric(‘S in the USSR, and 
the new government valuation there of the dollar, the franc and the 
pound sterling, the Black Exchange is reported during the present year 
to have nearly (‘eased to exist. 

But, it will be asked, how does the Soviet i Government, with its 
universal fixing of prices, and its deliberate management of the (‘urreiicy 
irrespective of the volume of sales and purchases, contrive to bring 
about the “ e(]ualising of supply and demand ” ? When there is a falling 
off in th(* harvest, or a breakdown in industrial production, or any of the 
innumerable cases of short sujiply, so that much less is produced than 
suffices to satisfy the would-be consumers, what Jiappens ? There can 
be, for the moment, no genuine equ«ilising of demand and supply. In the 
western world we are accustomed, in such a case, to let the problem be 
solved by a ris(‘ in the price of the scarce commodity. The effective 
demand, we say, shrinks with every rise, by the falling away of applu^ants 
unable to pay a higher price, until a point is reached at which every 
would-be purchaser can be supplied. This means, not that the supply 
of the commodity becomes e((ual to the desire to possess it or to the 
previous demand, but only that the richer persons get the whole supply, 
whilst the poorer persons get none at all, even if they are dying for lack 
of it. ^In the Soviet Union rich and poor arc on an equality in the matter. 
The practice may be “ first come, first served ” ; involving the temporary 
phenomenon of queues. Or a preferential supply may be afforded at a 
low price to particular sets of workers. Thus we saw, for a time, the 
phenomenon of “ closed cooperative societies ”, confined to the workers 
(of all grades from the director to the gate-keeper) in favoured key- 
industries. Or whatever is available (as with milk in short supply) 
may be wholly reserved for the young children. We in England dislike 
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such preferences, and prefer “ selection by ability to pay the economic 
price It is true that in the Great War we resorted to the rationing 
of sugar, meat, etc., in order that the very poorest might not be deprived. 
This was resented by the wealthier housekeepers. The present writer 
vividly remembers the disgust with which a millionaire shipowner (and 
hfs wife) received the first proposals of rationing, first of freight space so 
as to ensure transport Tor the indispensable imports, even at the cost of 
excluding those on which a higher rate would gladly have been paid for 
carriage ; and then of sugar and meat. Why not, they exclaimed, leave 
the equalising of supply and demand, as the economists advise, to be 
effected by a change in the price level ? The Soviet Union has, it thinks, 
a better plan for dealing with the condition of commodity scarcity, in 
which it had to spend the whole of jts first decade. Now, when there is 
plenty of all the principal kinds of commodities (although there may not 
yet be quite all the grades* of quality, or even quite all the vari(ddes of 
colour or s}iapc that the caprices of such a liost of buyers might dictate), 
the Soviet Government, like the manufacturers elsewhere who fix the 
retail prices of their own branded goods, applies itself ratlier to organising 
the selling of its abundant stocks, even by various forms of ad vertisenuuit. 

An interesting explanation may be given of the way in which, wlien 
there seems to be an inconveniently large amount of currency in the 
pockets of the people, fhe Soviet Government reliev(‘s this inconvenience. 
There is, at all times, a perpetual flow of rouble note * to tiv*- Sl ate Savings 
Bank, by way of excess oi’ deposits over withdrawals, as well as to the 
Government Treasury in the steadily rising recei})i-s from railway, river 
and air passenger traffic, and from the ever-growing sides of books and 
newspapers. In addition, the government raises from tinu' to time an 
Internal Loan by asking the pcoyde to subscribe, in roubles, fi>r bonds ot 
conveniently small amounts, repayable at fixed dates, either with interest 
or with lottery prizes. These loans — virtually short-term deferments 
of the people’s spending on consumption goods — help tlic IVople/s Com- 
missar of Finance to provide, without additional issues, tlu^ notes required 
to pay the w'age-bills of new enterprises of capital construction. Mean- 
while the loans, like the constant increase of Savings Bank deposits and 
other government receipts, withdraw great blocks of pajier roubles tem- 
porarily from circulation. 

There is one other feature of the Soviet currency system as it now 
exists which seems worth notice. It calls for no store of gold or other 
metallic currency for the purpose of maintaining public confidence in 
the notes and in the stability of their exchange value. This advantage, 
indeed, is now common to the currency system of practically all the 
nations of advanced capitalism, which have ceased, either by law or by 
administrative practice, to pledge themselves to give coin in return for 
their own government notes. It has been found by experience in most 
countries that, at the present level of popular education, whenever there 
is a condition of plenty in the commodity market government notes 
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(Slid, usually, even the notes of joint-stock banks) continue to pass freely 
from hand to hand as a medium of exchange within each country, even 
when these notes are inconvertible into metallic coin. 

This newly discovered truth, which the economists and the financial 
wiseacres of the City ” do not seem eager to explain to the public, is 
not yet adequately recognised by the journalists and the plain man, wBo 
still talk of “ fiduciary issues ” as if they were exceptional and even a 
little dangerous, so that any increase is apologised for. Most governments 
retain metallic reserves, and make widely known their amount (whijh 
hardly ever suffices to redeem their whole issue) professedly in order to 
“ maintain confidence ” in their paper money. In fact, however, these 
metallic reserves are nowadays maintained on other grounds. This is 
why they are sometimes kept secret, a secrecy which the Briton thinks 
rather shocking or at least suspicious. The gold reserve in the USSR, 
as in Britain or France, is no longer required in order to induce agri- 
culturists or shopkeepers to part with commodities for notes. Government 
gold reserves are now maintained for quite other reasons, in order to 
provide for the sudden increase in expenditure involved in mobilisation 
and war, or for the emergency of earthquake or famine ; or, generally, 
for shipment from time to time to other countries to enable unusually 
large quantities of imports to be obtained in any urgent need. In the 
USSR, where the community itself, by one or mother of its organs, is 
practically the universal retailer, there can be no fear that its own incon- 
vertible notes will not be accepted in payment for purchases within its 
boundaries, and it is therefore plain that no metallic reserve is required 
to maintain confidence in the rouble. The Soviet Government has accord- 
ingly ceased to tell the world how great is its gold reserve, any more than 
how powerful are its bombing aeroplanes, although it can be deduced 
that it includes a substantial proportion of an annual gold production 
which has already become the second in the world. 


The Control of Abortion 

A remarkable instance of the realism with which the Soviet authorities 
watch the operation of the particular measures to which they have been 
driven by circumstances ; and of the courage and decision with which, 
when necessary, they reverse their action, is afforded by the new law of 
June®24, 1936, relating to abortion. In our first edition we described 
(pp. 826-833) how a widespread popular demand from the women had 
led, in 1920, to a limited legalisation of abortion. It was a time of extreme 
eponomic hardship. There was as yet no adequate provision of medical 
aid or maternity hospitals, and but few creches or kindergartens. There 
was then in the USSR next to no popular knowledge of birth control. 
The housing conditions were still indescribably bad. One result was the 
secret practice (as in western Europe and America) of illegal abortion, 
with its inevitable consequence, not only of high mortality rates but also 
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of iiijuiy to health of many of the women resorting to it. After 
serious consideration and prolonged discussion in the medical profession 
as well as among the statesmen and the public, it was reluctantly decided, 
largely as the only practical expedient for stopping the practice of illegal 
abortion at the hands of unqualified persons, to provide for the per- 
abortion in maternity hospitals, with strict limitations and 
under the most hygienic conditions. This law, which was stated to be a 
temporary expedient for so long as “ the moral traditions of the past, 
and the difficult contemporary conditions of the present, force a certain 
pioportion of women to decide on the operation ”, remained in operation 
for sixteen years. It was generally considered to have achieved the 
immediate objects at which it aimed. The resort to secret operations by 
unqualified persons, with the consequent evil results, was believed to 
have fallen away (at any rate in the »ci ties) to next to nothing. It could 
even be claimed that the USSR, where abortion was in c(»rtain cases 
legalised, had, during the past decade, a smaller percentage of abortions 
to population than eitlyir France or Germany, where the operation was 
a criminal offence.^ 

In 1936 the law was repealed- By the degree of the Central Exc^cutive 
Committee (TSIK) and the Council of People's Commissars of the USSR 
(Sovnarkom) of June 27, 1936, the performance of abortion anywhere 
and by any person was again made a serious criminal offence, except 
only in cases in which^thc continuation of pregnancy threatens the life 
or may seriously undermine the health of the pre^^nant woman, or in 
which there is a danger of serious diseases of parents being passed on to 
children, when the operation might be performed only by qualified 
practitioners in hospitals and maternity homes. ^ 

It is not clear whnt were the facts or the arguments on which this 
important change of policy was based. In the preamble of the decree 
of 1936 it was clainn^d that the material security of the women, the 
vastly increased provision of maternity homes, creches and kindergartens, 

^ Wo abstain from citing figures as to the number of abortions, whether in Mosoow 
or in the USSR, or in other countries ; such estimates in different places varying from one 
abortion per seven or ten births, up to nviarly twice as many abortions as births. The 
fact is that in no country do the statistics about abortions, and their effects either on 
maternal mortality or on the birth-rate, escape serious criticism, owing to the vague and 
conflicting definitions in use, and the lack of any registration of pregnancies. There are 
certainly some indications, in such statistics as exist, which support the common opinion 
that in practically all countries the practice of secret abortion, attempted or completed, 
is prevalent in all social classes ; and that, in tlie present century, in most places, it i^pears 
to be increasing. What may be the relation between the practice of abortion and that of 
contraception is obscure. The btudent may be referred to a recent medical treatise entitled 
Abortion Spontaneous and Induced^ by F. J. Taussig, M.D. (London, 1936) ; to Vol. VII. 
of the Proceedings of the International Congress for Studies of Popvlaiion, Romo, 1931; 
and to the Epidemiological Report by the secretariat of the Health Section of the League 
of Nations, July 15, 1933 ; together with the British Ministry of Health Report of an 
investigation into maternal mortality (in England, Cmd. 5422, 1937 ; and in Wales, 
Cmd. 5423) and other enquiries therein cited. 

* Decree of June 27, 1936, published in Izvestia, Juno 28, 1936. A summarised transla- 
tion will be found in The Slavonic Review for January 1937, pp. 458-461. 
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and the very considerable financial assistance given from public funds 
for childbirth and towards- the maintenance of children, had rendered 
abortion no longer necessary on economic grounds. The decree very 
confidently recited that, even under the best conditions “ abortions are 
harmful to health It seems clear that the total number of cases dealt 
with in the hospitals of the large cities had steadily increased, so that 
there were, in some places, more abortions than births. It was nSt 
denied that the hospital authorities had been able to show that the 
operation was in only an infinitesimal proportion of cases fatal, or accom- 
panied by septic infection or perforation, and that the patients in hardJy 
any case manifeated any immediate deterioration in physical health. 
On the other hand, the practitioners of the health authorities had been 
becoming progressively more uncomfortable at the increase of various 
pelvic disorders, leading to ‘‘ decreased fertility, ectopic pregnancy, the 
tendency to miscarriage, prolonged labour, endocrine disturbances and 
the delay in normal sexual response Whatever may have been the 
effect on the general birth-rate of the limited legal practice of abortion, 
it must be recognised that a steady growth of the population of the 
USSR, even at an increasing rate, is, to say the least, not unwelcome 
either to the governing authorities or to public opinion. There is felt to 
be room for at least twice or thrice the present population, great as it is, 
and sheer economic gain to the community in developing the immense 
open spaces, besides additional security against ff)reign aggression either 
from the West or from the p]ast We do not know whether there is any 
evidence for the suggestion that some of the women who insisted on 
abortion felt in their hearts that it was a sin, and suffered ac.cordingly 
not only agonies of remorse, but also a subtle deterioration in character. 
We must assume that the Soviet Government became convinced, that, 
whatever might be the preponderance of opinion among the women, 
the permanent interests of the community as a whole made a change of 
policy imperative. 

It can hardly be said that the action of the government was dictatorial 
in form or method. Draft proposals for the prohibition of abortion were 
published for public discussion during 1935, accompanied by others for 
making divorc;e less easy, stiffening the father’s responsibility for the 
cost of maintenance of children born from mating unregistered as marriage, 
and promising substantial additions to the money payments made to all 
mothers. The subject was agitated for some months. Articles and letters 
appeared in the thousands of newspapers ; numerous discussion meetings 

^ As to the after-ofTeets tho student should note such testimony as “ The Sequelae of 
Iijduced Abortion as a Factor in IVpopulation, with special referenci’i to Tubal Sterility ”, 
by I. C. Rubin (also the bibliography for 1910-193i, and other papers in Vol. Vll. of 
Proceedings of Internationul Congress for Studies of Population^ pp. 127-145). Evidence 
as to tho Russian exjxuienco will be found in such medical reports as “ Erkrankungs- und 
Sterblichkcitsfrequenz vor und nach der Freigabe des Aborts in der SSRUnion ” {Die 
Mediciniseke Welt, No. 52, December 1929, pp. 1857-1859) ; and “ L’Avortement artificiel ”, 
par Serdukov, in Le Journal de Oynecologie, March 1928, pp. 196-288. 
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were held in clubs and factories ; criticisms and suggestions were pubhcly 
called for. The newspapers reported that more than 12,000 suggestions 
and criticisms, protests and demands, were sent to the government within 
a few weeks#; many of them from groups of women indignantly objecting 
to the proposed change. So far as it could be estimated, the opinion of 
th® women (though not that of the men) seemed to be preponderatingly 
in favour of free abortion whenever desired. Nevertheless, so convinced 
was the government of the need for a reversal of the policy of 1920, that 
the Sovnarkom (cabinet of ministers) and the Central Executive Com- 
mfttee (TSIK), which may not unfairly be regarded as corresponding to 
the House of Commons, passed the new law, it is understood, by over- 
whelming majorities. At the same time the public provision for maternity 
and child maintenance— already far more munificent than in any other 
country — was extended and improved in all directions. The decree itself 
provided for an immediate increase in the allowance for the baby’s 
layette from 32 to 45 roubles, and that towards its food for the first year 
from 5 to 10 roubles per*month. This alone would involve, for six million 
births, an increased charge on public funds of more than four hundred 
million roubles (16 million pounds sterling) per annum. In addition, a 
special bonus is made payable to every mother who has now or may 
subsequently have as many as six children, of 2000 Toubl(\s a year for 
five years from the bifth of each subsequent child ; wliilat to those 
who have now or may subsequently have ten children, the bonus for each 
additional birth will be 5000 roubles for the first year and 3000 roubles 
for each of the next four years. Even more important in the long run 
may be the enormous addition that is being rapidly made to the number 
and capacity of maternity homes, creches and kindergartens. Consider- 
able progress has already been made in these new constructions, whilst 
already (1937) some hundreds of thousands of claims to the bonus 
payable on additions to families of six or ten, have been made and 
passed for payment. It is doubtful whether the feminine objections 
against the new law have been removed ; for, whilst the birth-rate in 
the cities in 1937 seems to have bounded upward, it is impossible yet to 
form any useful estimates of the effect on the liealth or fertility of the 
women throughout the USSR, or on the growth of population.^ 


Some Criticisms > 

We pass now to certain weighty criticisms or accusations made both 
by friends and by enemies of the Soviet Union, particularly in view of 

^ The fullest account (accessible to British or American Btudents) known to us of these 
proceedings is in the article “ Woman and the Family ”, by Alice Withrow Field, in 
Research Bulletin on the Soviet Union, November 1936, issued by the American Russian 
Institute for Cultural Relations with the Soviet Union, 56 West 45th Street, New y'ork 
City. See also articles by Louia Fischer in The Nation (August 21, 1935 ; July 18 and 25, 
1936) (New York) ; and by Jessica Smith in Soviet Russia To-day (New York), July and 
August 1936, together with notice in The Eugenics Review for January 1937. 
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the developments of the past few years. These fall under three main 
heads : the continued inequality of incomes, the growth of bureaucracy, 
and the repression of individual freedom of thought. 

Inequality of Incomes 

Admittedly there is, in the USSR of to-day^ no sign of the coming 
of identical, or even of substantially equal incomes for all workers by 
hand or by brain. On the contrary, the utmost use continues to be made 
of such forms of remuneration as piece-work rates and payment accordftig 
to social value {i.e. scarcity) or technical skill, not to mention also such 
devices for intensification of effort as socialist competition and Stak- 
hanovite rationalisation of industrial technique — all candidly justified 
by their demonstrated results in increasing production. The same 
argument is held to warrant the payment of higher salaries to officers 
chosen for superior capacity to discharge managerial or administrative 
duties of social importance ; as well as a system V)f promotion from grade 
to grade. In every branch of art and literature, whilst the average per- 
formers may be continuously employed and paid modest salaries, the 
outstanding men and women are usually remunerated by the job, often 
on some sort of royalty basis, which, in a few cases (notably in music 
and the drama, and for the most popular author!^ mounts up to immense 
sums in particular years. The effect of all these devices is to make the 
maximum divergence of individual incomes in the USSR, taking the 
extreme instances, probably as great as the corresponding divergence, 
in incomes paid for actual participation in work, in Great Britain if not 
in the United States. It is not clear whether the divergence between 
the extreme instances in the Soviet Union is actually widening. It is, 
however, plain that, with the huge increase during the past few years in 
the number of great enterprises and in the magnitude of their trans- 
actions, the number of persons receiving incomes many times as great as 
those of the mass of the less skilled manual workers, typists and ele- 
mentary school teachers now runs up to tens of thousands. 

This inequality in incomes is regarded by many friends of the Soviet 
Union as a serious departure from socialist principle in the social pattern 
that it is working out. Trotsky makes the existence of such financial 
inequality in the USSR of to-day the main point in his indictment. The 
Revotution Betrayed (1936). They have evidently not considered that a 
government aiming at equality of income must ascertain, however 
roughly, the figure at wliich it is possible or desirable to equalise. Under 
the Tsardom the Russian masses worked for twelve roubles a month 
and slept ten in a room, paying the housewife whose room it was two 
or three out of the roubles for the accommodation. In the first terrible 
years of War Communism an equal division of income, had such an 
operation been possible, could hardly have improved on the standard 
of life they represent. But skilled labour, much less professional work 
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Md CH)iiipeteiLt management, cannot be obtained bo cheaply ; and it 
was just these grades that were most desperately needed to increase 
production or even to maintain it. Foreign workers had to be imported 
from America, England, Belgium and Germany. Now, an English 
workman dould not have lived on twelve roubles a month. Twelve 
roubles a week would not have tempted him . Professional men could 
n6t do their home-work in kitchens shared by ten tramps. It was clear 
that the ideal income level must be that of highly cultivated workers, 
and the condition of the rest brought up to it instead of levelling every- 
one down to the standard of the tramp in the kitchen. 

For the moment, therefore, the ideal of equal incomes for everybody 
had to be not only dropped but vigorously disparaged by the Soviet 
rulers. Its realisation must await the time when production will have 
reached a point yielding enough to giye the uncultivated, unskilled person 
as much as the educated expert, by which time it may be assunu'd that 
there will be no uncultivated persons in Russia, and that any s(*arcity of 
labour will be in the ruder rather than in the more refined types of labour. 
In the meantime excessive inequalities of income can be dealt with, as 
they are at present, not* by direct reduction of payments for work, but 
by a graduated income-tax. 

We need not emphasise the impracticability of transformmg, within 
less than twenty years, a population of many millions, spread over one 
sixth of the earth’s surface, with every diversity of race, language, 
occupation and habit, from a traditional self-regarding instinct rooted 
in the primitive struggle for existence to a like intuitive acceptance of 
the principle of an equal sharing of desirable things among all tlie citizens. 
Whatever may have been fondly imagined by enthusiasts, a new civilisa- 
tion does not arrive with any such suddenness, simultaneity or complete- 
ness. It is part of the very nature of things that no great community 
can pass from inequality to cquahty in a jump, or even within a genera- 
tion. Stalin himself made this quite clear in January 19J4. In his 
report to the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party he dis- 
tinguished between the two stages of the Bolshevik programme. First, 
that of creatmg a socialist society, in which there would be an equal 
right of all those who worked to receive accordmg to the amount of 
work they had severally performed. Secondly, the transition to a com- 
munist society, in which there would be an equal right of all who worked 
to receive according to their requirements. In his view the Soviet ynion 
is still in the first stage.^ 

It is perhaps more important to consider in what sense cither socialism 
or communism is, or should be, rooted in equality. Plamly, no real 
equality is secured by identity either of money wages or t>f the allotted 
shares of commodities ; if only because the number and kinds of de- 
pendants on incomes vary, and the needs of the individuals differ. To 
pay workers all alike would clearly be to make very unequal provision 

1 See the full quotation at p 702. 
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for needs. Nor would equality be attained by letting each person help 
himself from a common store. Even in a family it is soon found that 
individuals differ as widely in their knowledge, energy and capacity to 
help themselves to what their needs really require, as in the character 
and urgency of these needs. Not unless and until the indi^duals in a 
great nation become all alike in energy, capacity and knowledge can we 
assume, even under the most unfettered helping themselves from* a 
common store, that the result would be anything like equality of pro- 
vision for all human needs. 

What Soviet Communism is aiming at, and, as it seems to us, by its 
Planned Production for Community Consumption and its principles of 
multiformity in social structure and imiversalism in consumption and 
use, what it is increasingly securing, amounts to what is better termed 
social equality. Instead of an identical wage or share, there has to be a 
whole series of collective arrangements. To secure for all the 180 millions 
between the Baltic and the Pacific identity ^bf legal, political and social 
stalais. To give to all the infants and children, and to all the adolescents 
and adults, irrespective of race, language, age or sex, unlimited oppor- 
tunities of education and training without fee aiid according to individual 
desire and capacity. To ensure to every person able to work effective 
access to continuous employment at tasks within his or her capacity, 
at a wage-rate settled by the trade union, and at least adequate for 
subsistence, secure against interruption either Vhrough the foreman’s 
caprice or the employer's banlmiptcy, or because of a capitalist crisis. 
To organise the best possible provision for the entire population, without 
any other differentiation than that of each individual’s particular need, 
in every vicissitude of life, from birth to burial, including the prevention 
of disease and accident, the utmost medical and surgical aid in childbirth 
and all kinds of ill-health ; immediate succour of the widows and orphans, 
the incapacitated and the aged, as well as of any who are temporarily 
and involuntarily unemployed. Finally, to make all that collective 
provision for music and tlie drama, amusement and recreation, sports and 
pastimes, excursions and travel, without which leisure and holidays 
cannot be effectively enjoyed by the multitude. This, and nothing less 
than this, is the task with which the Soviet Union is struggling ; and 
towards the achievement of which it has certainly, in the past twenty 
years, made very much greater progress than any other government 
withip the same period. In fact,' no other government in the world is 
even attempting such a task. 

With this continuous progress towards an ever more complete social 
equality, people in the USSR make very little complaint of the variety 
in personal incomes. If piece-work rates or socialist competition, high 
salaries to specialists and administrators or great bonuses to inventors 
do, in fact, cause increases in the aggregate production of commodities 
and services, they are usually felt to be devices fully justified by results. 

So long as there is no reversion to private profit-making (in the 
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sense of either mere trading in commodities or making gain out of hired 
labour), the theoretic objection to the existence of a variety of grades of 
wages or salaries, and of large but transient incomes earned by popular 
authors and artists, is negligible. What would be seriously objected to 
would be the establishment of any large amount of inherited wealth and 
o^a class of vocationless rich. This is often recklessly predicted by 
outside critics. We s^ no sign of the emergence of any idle class of 
vocationless rich, or of the inherited ownership of tributes from pro- 
ductive industry in the form of rent or interest, which makes so objection- 
able the far greater social inequality of Great Britain and the United 
States. With progressive income and inheritance taxes there would be 
no difficulty in counteracting any unforeseen developments in this 
direction in the USSR, Even the swollen royalties of popular novelists 
and dramatic authors could (in the absence of capitalists competing for 
their services) easily be curtailed.^ So long as a vocation for every man 
is insisted on by public opinion, and so long as all children and even all 
backward races enjoy genuine equality of opportunity, there is (where 
no class of functionless 'rich exists) little social harm in transi(*nt in- 
equalities of personal earnings or possessions which involve no differences 
of education or manners, and therefore create no distinctions of social class. 

In one direction, indeed, we descry a danger, which has already led 
to counteracting effort^r. What is likely to happen to the wives of the 
men earning the exceptional incomes ? The men themselves are kept 
too continuously at work, and have to cope with too perpetual a stream 
of difficulties, for them to succumb to the insidious temptations which 
everywhere beset the idle rich. But the wives of the commissars, of the 
directors, of the superior technicians, and of the popular authors, what 
(beyond care for their children) are they to find to do, if, as is often the 
case, they abandon their own vocations soon after marriage ? It is 
interesting to watch, in the Soviet Union of the past few years, the 
frequent holding of conferences for wives of Red Army commanders or 
of factory directors, or of scientific technicians, for the purpose of getting 
them to assume social duties, either by pursuing a vocation of tlicir own 
in art or literature, or by some means in which th(^y can indirectly pro- 
mote the success of their husbands’ work. There is no “ welfare work ’* 
for them : the government does not leave room for amateur charity, 
nor is there any social wreckage on which to practise philanthropy. 
They must either discover new social activities for themselves, or else 
learn to understand their husbands’ vocations and thereby become real 
helpmates in their difficulties.^ ^ 

1 It was simply never foreseen that the books of a popular author would (as did those 
of Gorky) sell to the extent of a million copies a year for twenty years. 

^ A similar danger has been noted in the absence of any recognised sphere of duty 
among the wives of the British members of the Civil Service of India. But we do not 
learn that any conferences of wives have been held to discuss what should be done ! The 
world-wide organisation of the Salvation Army has long had a rule requiring the fianc4e 
of any officer of the Army to undergo six months’ training in the duties of an officer’s wife. 
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Bureaucracy ^ 

In the Soviet Union itself, there is incessant popular criticism of the 
great, and, as it is often suggested, the growing evil of bureaiticracy. By 
this is meant (apart from the increasing number of those paid at a rate 
considerably above the incomes of the mass of the people) the habit%i 
officials of ignoring or being irritated by the desires or feelings of the 
public, and even of those of the members of the official’s own organisation ; 
together with the multiplication of forms to be filled up, and regulations 
to be observed, which surround everything with a maze of complications 
against which the citizen feels helpless. In part, we think, this criticism 
comes to no more than the average sensual man’s impatience of the un- 
avoidable apparatus of any highly developed industrial community — ^an 
impatience, due to ignorance or misunderstanding of what is necessary for 
the efficient working of any social organisation which we recognise as 
essentially anarchist in derivation. But collectivists themselves do well 
to overhaul, from time to time, the social apparatus they are driven to 
construct. The leaders of the Soviet Union liaVe repeatedly insisted on 
such an overhaul. During the present year (1937) strenuous efforts have 
been made, both in the trade union organisation and in the Communist 
Party, to cut out the dead wood. The officials of every grade are told to 
remember that their first duty is to serve the 'public. The rank and 
file of their membership, in these organisations, and also those in the 
consumers’ cooperative movement and the collective farms, are scolded 
for not insisting on more frequent meetings, and for failing at such 
meetings to complain of every shortcoming. To the student familiar 
with the bureaucracy of American joint-stock monopolies, French govern- 
ment offices, or Italian identity papers, what is remarkable in the Soviet 
Union is, not the amount of its bureaucracy in this sense, but the sus- 
tained effort that is made to suppress it, and to lessen its inconveniences 
to the public. 

Repression of Independent Thinking 

Far more serious, in its possible danger to future progress in social 
evolution, is the continuance in the USSR of the deliberate discourage- 
ment and even repression, not of criticism of the administration, which 
is, we think, more persistent and 'more actively encouraged than in any 
othe/ country, but of independent thinking on fundamental social issues, 
about possible new ways of organising men in society, new forms of 
social activity, and new developments of the socially established code of 
conduct. It is upon the power to think new thoughts, and to formulate 
even the most unexpected fresh ideas, that the future progress of man- 
kind depends. We discussed this danger at some length in our first 
edition (see pp. 996-1004), making some suggestions for its mitigation. 
The fatal feature of this disease of orthodoxy is that it is highly infectious. 
It spreads rapidly to men and women of all occupations, to teachers and 
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of all lypes of culture, injuring their intellectual integrity and 
Orain]^ng their creative powers, not only in the social sciences, but also 
in music and drama, in literature and architecture.^ 

In 1931 Stalin himself called for a new and more rational treatment 
of the intelligentsia. Unfortunately the question of freedom of inde- 
pendent th inkin g for the intellectuals has become, in the past few years, 
entengled in the need for continued vigilance in defence of the existing 
regime, both against oonspiracies from within and aggressions from 
without. We have already discussed (see pp. 1037-1042) the dangers to 
which the Soviet Government feels that it is exposed, and the atmosphere 
ofl^uspicion and repression to which such a feeling of imminent peril 
inevitably leads. The British if not also the American student will know, 
from the past history of his own government, how little intellectual 
freedom on fiercely controversial subjects is apt to be allowed, either by 
government or by public opinion, during the first generation or two 
after a violent social revolution.^ The recent admission to the franchise, 
and to full and equal membership of the trade unions and the cooperative 
societies, of all the deprived classes, including even the former “ Whites 
the former members of the hated tsarist police, and the existing priests 
and other ministers of religion, entirely irrespective of their i)resent 
opinions, in less than twenty years after the Bolshevist Kevolution, 
affords some ground for hoping that, as the imminent danger of counter- 
revolution and foreign aggression fades away, the repression and dis- 
couragement of independent thinking, even on the p'ost fundamental 
issues, will be silently discontinued. 


A New Civilisation 

Tn 1933, when settling the title of the book-to-be, wo chose “ Soviet 
Communism ” to express our purpose of describing the actual oiganisa- 
tion of the USSR. Before publication, in 1935, we added the query, 
A New Civilisation ? What we have learnt of the devfdopments 
during 1936-1937 has persuaded us to withdraw the interrogation mark. 
We see no sign in the USSR of any weakening on the stern prohibition 
of private profit-making ; meaning by this either the buying of com- 
modities with the object of selling them at a higher price (termed specu- 
lation), or the hiring of workers for the purpose of making pecuniary gain 
out of their product (termed exploitation). Moreover, fifteen years’ 
experience of three successive Five-Year Plans has demonHtrat(*(f the 
practicability of what the western world declared to be beyond human 
capacity, namely, the advance planning of the wealth -production and 
the cultural activities of an immense population ; togetlier with the 

^ See The Seven Soviet Arts, by Kurt London (London, 1937, 381 pp.). 

* In Great Britain the Koman Catholics remained disqualified for the franchise, ne 
well as for membership of the House of Commons and the municipal councils, and even 
for admission to the Universities and public schools, for more than a century and a quarter 
after the British Revolution of 1689. 
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deliberate organisation of the whole for the supply and service of the 
community without the guidance of ‘‘ price in the market arrived at 
by the chajSering of buyers and sellers. 

This twofold change of fundamental base effected by Soviet Com- 
munism — ^the abolition of the profit-maker's trading and hiring of wage- 
labour guided by the competitive price system, and the substitution 
of deliberately planned production for community consumption ^t 
authoritatively fixed retail prices, according ter the utilitarian instead 
of the economic calculus ^ — seems to us to be so vitally different from^ 
the essential base of the capitalist organisation which has during the 
past four centuries spread over the western world, as definitely to amount 
to a new civilisation. This is not to say that, in twenty years, the Soviet 
Union has achieved a condition of plenty as statistically opulent as the 
richest capitalist nations have reached in the course of several centuries. 
In spite of a material progress during these twenty years which has 
probably never been equalled in any other country at any period of its 
history, the 180 millions of Soviet citizens have still an insufficient supply 
of what seem to be necessaries of civilisation— to name only two, of 
bedrooms and of boots ! What is really significant in this connection is 
the economic discovery that the substitution, for profit-making manu- 
facturing, of planned production for community consumption frees the 
nation not only from the alternation of booms and slumps, but also, by 
ensuring an ul)iquitous effective demand in tie growing population, 
from the hitherto incessant social malady of involuntary mass imem- 
ployment. As to increasing plenty, Soviet Communism has tlie guarantee, 
not only of a continuous advance of technical science, but also of the 
psychological discovery by the workers that the planning system eliminates 
the enemy party from distribution. The entire net product of the com- 
munity is in fact shared among those who cooperate in its production, 
in whatever way they themselves decide, without tribute to a hereditary 
parasitic class. This produces an emotional passion for production 
among the industrial millions such as heretofore has only been manifested 
in other countries by the individual peasant proprietor or the profit- 
making entrepreneur. In the USSR it is the trade unions that most 
strongly insist on the utmost use of labour-saving macldnery and piece- 
work rates, socialist competition and Stakhanovism. 

But there is another and a non-materialist factor in Soviet Com- 
munism, setting it in contrast with the civilisation of the western world. 
It is based on an intellectual unity throughout all its activities. It 
definitely rejects every remnant of the superstition and magic which the 
most matter-of-fact twentieth-century man in the capitalist societies 

^ Economists owe to tlie late Professor F. Y. Edgeworth (in his Mathematical Psychics, 
1881) a distinction, which some of them forget, between the economic calculus, dependent 
on price in a competitive market, the necessary basis of a capitalist system ; and the utili- 
tarian calculus, based on greatest happiness, the greatest possible aggregate of pleasure, 
summed through aU time and over all sentience (p. vii), which is what the sociologist 
or the statesman has to estimate. 
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retains in his conception of the universe and of man’s place in it. That 
IS to say, Soviet Communism has a new ideology as well as a new economics. 
Soviet Communism puts no limit to the growtli of man’s knowledge. It 
counts, in ftct, on a vast and unfathomable advance of science in every 
field. But (as is specially characteristic of a new civilisation) it refuses 
t(? accept as knowledge or as the basis of its code of conduct any of the 
merely traditional beliefs and postulates about- man and universe for 
which no rational foundation can be found, or any of the ])utc1v subjective 
ii^aginings of the metapliysician or the theologian. It is working out 
the ethics of a new civilisation upon its own experience of social life. 
And in that, pragmatic evolution of a code of conduct ])ase(l essentitilly 
upon the hygi(‘ne of the individual and of the social organism of which 
he forms part, Soviet rommiinism i,s assisted by the (‘ssential unity in 
principle of its (‘conomies and its ethics. Unchu- Sovif‘t (bmmunisnj, 
with its planned production for community consumj)tion, the pi'c-uniary 
gain to the profit -making entrepreneur, nicknanuHl tht* economic calculus, 
the free working of which is the b(‘-all anrl end-all of (‘apitalist (‘ivilisation, 
is deemed an umh^sirable guide to action, wludher ])ub]ic or private. 
The dominant motive in ev(n*yon(‘\s life must be not pecuniary g.iin to 
anyone but- tht^ welfare of the human race, now and for all tim(\ For it is 
clear that everyone starting adult lifi* is in (l(‘bt to the community in 
which h(‘ has been bojfi and ])red, cared for, fed and clothed (‘ducat eil 
and entertained. Anyone' wiio, to the ext(‘nt of his ability, do“s h‘ss than 
his share of work, and tak(‘s a full share of the w(^a1th produc('(l in the 
communitv, is a thief, and should be (h'alt wdth as such. That is to say, 
he should be compulsorily reformed in body and mind so that Ih' may 
become a us(*ful and ha])py citizen. On tlu' othi'r hand, those who do 
more than their share of the work tliat is useful t(/ the community, who 
invent, or explore, who ('xeel in Iht' arts or crafts, who ar(‘ al)l(‘ and d(o 
voted h‘ad(*r.s in production or administration, an' not only jirovidi'd wdth 
every })cciniiary or other facility for pursuing their eliosen careens, f)ut 
are also honoured as lu'roes and publicly piordaimed as jiatterns and 
benefactejrs. TIio aiiehuit axiom of ' Love yonr neigiiboiir as yourst'lf 
is embodied, not in the economic but in tlic utilitarian calculus, namely, 
the valuation of what ('onduc(*s to tiu* jiermam'ut well-being of the* 
human race. Tims in the LSSTI there is no distiiu'tion l)etw'(H‘n tlie code 
professed f»n 8undaAs and that y^^'Lserl on w(‘ek-days. TIk' (^tizf'U 
acts in his factory or farm ac'cordiiig to the; same' scjih' of vahu'S as he 
docs in his family, in his spends, or in his voting at elections. Tin; s('ci*lar 
and the religious a.re one. Th(' only good life at wliieli li/' aims is a life 
that is good for all his felh>w-men, irivspective of age or sex, religion 
or race. 
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181, 202-3, 217, 218, 366, 4(1, 457, 174-5, 
489, 525, 630, SOI, 801^ 812, 888, 891 
Cbanpics, [{. 1)., 718, 719 
Chase, Stuart, 180, 2(52, 283, 698, 710 
Cher, 458 

Chernaviij, A'ladiinir (Tcherna\in), jiro- 
fessor ot iehlliyology in Agronomic Insti- 
tute of Leniiigrail, 1921 1923; 1926- 

1930, in charge of hiolotrK.il laboratories 
of Northc'rii Einheries Trust at Mur- 
mansk ; arrested in 1930 and sent 1o 
Solovetsk, whence he enivijied m 1932, in 
company with wile and child, to Finland 
and London 474,482 
Chcrnishcv, 1. P., 170, ISO 
Chernov, V. M., 174 

Clierviakov, A. O. (/>, 1892), was long a 
teacluT ; joined Parly, 1917 ; since 1923 
one of the presiclents of TSIK ; president 
of White Russian Jb'puhlic —357 
Chesterton, (}. K., 586 
Chichcrin, Ccorg V. (Oniatsky) (ft. 1872), 
mainly Menshevik until 1917 ; member 
of Central (knnmittce nf Party, 1927* 
1930; People's (kuninissar of Foreign 
Affairs, 1918-1930— 60-61, 98, 882 
C'hilds, S. Lawford, 125 
Chu Teh, 887 

Churchill, Winston, xix-xx, li 
Citrine, Sir Walter, xlix 
Coit, Stanton, 818 
Cole, G. Jb H.,xl\ii, 529, 944 
Cole, Margaiet L, 101-2, 104, lU(i-7, 180, 
496, 529, 666, 670, 736, 753 
Collard, Dudley, 925 
Comte, Auguste, 745 


ConV Esther, 668, 660, 666 
Counts, G. S., 718 
Cowley. Malcolm. 925 
CrippB, Sir Stafford, li 
Crottet, A. A., 126 
Crowther, J. C., 726, 772 
Cuenot, 674 
Cummings, A. J., 461 

Dalton, Hugh, 490, 529 
Danishevski, 793 
Darwin, (diaries, 7(5(5. 803-4, 810 
Davies, Joseph E., xliii, 431 
Davis, ticrome, 262, 283 
Davydov, L., 723 
Demin, 611 

Denikin, General, 238, 265, 444-6 
Deploige, Simon, xxvi 
Despreaux, E., 115 
Devaud, Eugene, 718 
Dewey. John, 718 
D’Herbigny, M., 809 
Diakonov, V. A., (535 
Dillon, Emile Joseph (E. B. Lanin), 121, 
4(56, 637, 665, 657, 810 
Dimitrov, xlvii, 892 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 442, 822 
Dixon, W. Hepwortli. 482 
Dobb, Maiiri(‘e, 87, 761 
Dobbert, GerJiard, 80. 82, 180, 189, 196 
Dobrynin, L, 216 
Dominique, Pierre, 693, 696 
DoHtoi<‘vsky, 843 
Douglas, Paul IL, xxix. 235, 698 
JhmgJas, William F., 221 
Douillct, J., 474 
Dramlsyn, S., .316 
Dubois, Joseph, 524 
Dubnivsky, S., 411 
Duclaux, E., 798 
Dufour, Raoul, 102 

Dunn, Itoberl W., 125-6, 130-31, L14, 148-9, 
151, J58 9, 162-3, 105, 180, 698, 710, 713 
DuU, R. Palme, 310, 319 
Dvoretzky, A., 66(5, 675 
Dycrjinsky, Felix (died 1 926), Jkilish noble- 
man, lor many years member of Central 
Commitleo of Social Democratic Parly of 
Poland and Lithuania; delegate to 
Fourth and subsequent congresses of 
Bolshevik Party ; in jional servitude, 
1912-1917 ; from April 1917 meinbor of 
Bolshevik (Vntriil Committee; from 
1918 president of Tcheku and Ogpu ; also 
at times People’s Commissar of Home 
Affairs, and of Transport, a Iso /Chairman 
of Supreme Economic Council ; his great 
fondness for children led to his being 
made ehairman of commission for liquid- 
ating the homeless waifs ” ; and to his 
successful work on this problem— 473, 
475-6, 483, 485 

Eastman , Max, 925 
Eddy, Sherwood, 199, 649, 809 
Edgeworth, F. Y., 972 
Efremov, 457 
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Einstein, 76d, 804 
Kismont, 282 

Engels, Friedrich, xxxii, xlvii, 306, 492, 
728, 761-2, 797-8, 802-6, 809, 868, 884 
Enisian, 295 

Emikidbse, A. S. (b. 1877), was the secretary 
of TSIK of U8SR from 1920 to 1935 ; re- 
moved and expelled from Party in 1935 
for gross negligence and personal dis- 
Bolutcncss, but appointed president 
of Transeauc'asian Federation ; subse- 
quently, on evidence of further guilt, re- 
moved from tins office, and made assistant 
director of Kislovodsk, 1935 -357, 373, 
379, 857 

Epstein, M., Assistant People’s Commissar 
of Education of RSF^R — 720, 740, 748 
Ercoli, 892 

Falkowski, Ed., 223 
Faraday, 766, 785 

Farbman, Michael, 125, 128, 209, 291, 449- 
451, 453, 495, 498, 505 
Foiling, Arthur, 204, 446, 449, 635-6 
Feodorov, Lev Nicolacvich, 697, 843 
Fothi Hey, xviii-xxiv 
Feuchtwaiigcr, Lion, 925 
Field, Alice Mhthrow, 560, 658, 663, 066, 
670, 671, 965 
Finer, Herman, 11 
Firin, C. (L, 618 

Fischer, l^ouis, 157, 212, 218, 334, 456-8, 
460, 462, 489, 759, 850, 875, 965 
Fisher, the lU. Hon. If. H., 444 
Flamm, Irving U., 914 
Fleming, Peter, 881 
Flexnor, Ahi-iiham, 798 
Florinsky, Michael T., 461, 875, 883, 889 
Fox, Itaiph, 761, 763 
Fraval, L. A., 495 

Fre(‘man, Joscpli. 125, 157, 170, 277, 569, 
601, 839 

Freund, Heinrich, 102 
Friodlander, 1., 115 
Friedman, Elisha M., 85, 279 
Frunikm, 780 

Frunze, Michael Vassilevieli (1885-1925), 
born ill Turkestan, ot Houniaiiian origin ; 
arrested, 1901; took part in Moscow 
rising, 1905 ; sentenced in 1907 to five 
years’ iiiiprisonnicnt ; escajied to Chita 
in 1915 ; in 1918 was head of Minsk end 
militia, but commanded armies in civil 
war against Wrangel, Pci luraand Makhno. 
In 1925 appointed Narkomvoemor, but' 
died same year- -94, 447 

Gaissinovich, N., 725, 727-8 
Gantt, Horsley W., 675 
Oayster, Azoii Israelovich, member of pre- 
sidium of (Josplan, and president of 
Academy of Agricultural Science, 495 
Genkin, D. M., professor of law, Moscow; 

specialist on Ineops — 170, 172, 703 
Gens, A., 670, 67,3-4 
George, Rt. Hon. David Lloyd, 698 
Gerbaey, Richard, 213 


Gmfiburg, L., 503, 098 
Gladkov, Feodor, 839 
Gnouasov, V., 170, 180 
Godwin, William, 837 
Gollanez, Victor, xlviii 
Goode, N. T.. 718 
Goraehev, 297-9 ’ 

Gorin, P., 8 

Gorky, Maxim (1868-1937), born Nizhni- 
Novgorod, now Gorki ; arrested and ' 
exiled, and, 19Q5, imprisoned ; published 
Socialist daily newspaper ; from 1906 
spent winters in Capri ; returned to Mos- 
cow 1928, and became greatest prole- 
tarian writer— 247, 457, 486, 759, 909 « 

Grabe, J., 152, 480 
Graftio, 774 

Greenwood, Rt. Hon. Arthur, xxi 
Gregory, T. E., 496, 526, 531, 539, 546, 566 
Grenard, h’eriiand, 10, 473, 603 
Crrigoriev, 446 

Grinko, Grigory Fedorovich (b. 1890), has 
been sii<*<vssivcly People’s Commissar of 
Education, Ukraine ; president Ukraine 
Gosplan ; vice-president central com- 
mittee Ultraine Party ; vice-president 
Gosplan USSR ; vice-commissar of Agri- 
culture USSR, and People’s Commissar 
of Finance USSR — 87 
G roman, 458, 520 
Gruzdev, H., 728 
Gubkin, 1., 795 
Gut'st, L. Haden,j676 
Guiboud-Ribaud, JP., 483 
Gurkiz, S. I., 804-6 
Gurvich, G. C., 10 

Haciiscl, Paul, 87, 448, 473 
Haines, Anna J., 140, 161, 666, 670, 675, 
t»77, 670-80, 682, 68S, 691-4 
Haldane, J. H. S., xlviii 
Hall, Sir A. Daniel, 789, 909 
Halle, Fannina W., 346, 451, 668-61, 666, 
(>68, 670, 674, 839-40, 847 
Haraant, 674 
Hambro, Carl J., xxxi 
Hans, N., 718, 722-4, 730 
Harper, S. N.. 96, 98, 125, 127-8, 262, 276, 
286, 292, 303. 311, 319, 328, 601, 603-4, 
718 

Hams, Henry, 670 
Harrison, C. A., 718, 727-8 
Hartmann, Nicholas, 818 
Hartsbornc, Charles, 767 
Hastings, Somerville, 670, 675, 685, 693 
Hayek. F. A., 496, 539, 552 
Heeker, Juhus F., x, 329, 761, 808-9, 811, 
813 

Hegel, 761, 801 
Heifetz, E., 115 
lloift/, L., 703 

Herriot, Edouard, 96, 98, 704 
Hes.sen, S., 718, 722-4 
Hewes, Amy, 126 
Hill, Elizabeth, 930 

Hindus, Maurice, 96, 180, 184, 214, 219. 
509, 535-6, 538, 839, 938, 94J, 943, 947 
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Hifclw, Adolf, ^ xlviii^xlix, li. 67, 157, 
3S3, 437, 892, 920 
HobW, Thomas, 262 
Hoetzsch, Otto, 99 
Hogbeo, Lancelot, 761, 766 
Hook, Sidnejfc 340, 343, 761 
Hoover, Calvin B., 125, 278, 366 
Horrabin, J. F., vii 
Hubbard, L. R., 955 
Hurst, F. E., 199, 217 
Hutchins, T., 734 
Hutchinson, L., 87 
Huxley, Julian, 773 

I^aticv, V. I., 47 
Ikov, 458 
Ilf, Ilya, 854 
Injevatkine, Gregor, 197 
Isbach, A., 198, 203 
Istrati, Tan ait, 630 
Ivan the Terrible, 472 
Ivanovsky, 1., 221 

Jagow, A., 495 

Jakobsoii, Michael, 325, 132, f34, 147-S, 159 

James, C. L. H., 925 

Joffe, 780, 879 

Jones, B. Mouat, 773 

Judpnieh. See Yudehirh 

.fudine, Serge, 095 

Just, 730 

Kaganovich, Lazai Meissoc^icli (6. 1803), 
by origin Ukrainian leather worker; 
joined Party, 1911, active worker : mem- 
ber of TSIK sinc(‘ 1921; secretary to 
Central (Vuninittoe of I*arty and member 
of Polit bureau, 1928 ; secTelary of Mos- 
cow Party and leading member of 
Moseow City Soviet ; has sueeessively 
reorganised tlie trade union mo\emen{, 
Moseow iniinieipal adiiiinistratiuii, MTS 
and collective lanns, and central J*aity 
organisation, and is now People’s Com 
niihsar of Means ol (^minninieat ion (rail- 
ways)- 27, 32, 30, 42. 11, 66, 131-2, 161, 
193-L 196-7, 190, 203, 207-9, 214, 217, 
276, 282, 288, 202, 300, 337, 310, 367, 
462, 47S, 613, 62S, 698, 701, 75(i, 758 
Kai-shek, Chiaiig, li 
Kaiser, Georg, 496 

Kalinin, Michael Ivanovich {h. 1875), 

originally metal worker in Lhitilov Works, 
but also active as underground worker in 
Roval, Tiliis and Moscow, 1898-1917 ; in 
1919 succeeded Svordlov as jnesident ot 
TSIK of Republic, and since 1924 presi- 
dent of TSIK of USSR : member of 
Central Party ('ommittee since 1919, and 
now also member of Politbureau ~ 25, 77- 
78. 157. 192, 214, 285, 327, 332-3, 357, 
373, 379, 487, 625 
Kalmykov, Metal, 941 
Kamenev, Lev Borisovich (Rosenfeld) (6. 
1883), arrested and emigrated, 1902 ; at- 
tended Third (1905) and Fourtli p907) 
Party Congresses ; was on editorial 


board of Pravda ; returning to Kueafa 
was arrested 1908 and again emigrated;^ 
but returned 1914 to be again arreeted 
and exiled to Siberia iu 1914 ; between 
1917 and 1935 suceesHively held variotta 
offices (delegate to Breat-Litovak Peace, 
ambassador to Italy, president of Council 
of Labour and Bcfenee, etc.) ; but al- 
most invariably developeil factional in- 
trigues (often with Zinoviev, sometimes 
with Trotskj^) against the Party poHcy ; 
repeatedly rcmo\ ed from office or relieved 
of assigned task ; tlirei* times (1927, 
1932 and 1935) formally expelled from 
Party, but twice readmitted on abject 
recantation and promise of loyalty ; in 
1935 arrested with Zinoviev on suspicion 
ot eonneetion with iissassination of Kirov, 
and eventually found guilty by Supreme 
Court of conspiracy, and NCiitenced to 
long term of imprisonment ; again tried, 
and shot, 1937—357, 402, 506, 728, 857 
Kaiavai, M., 19S 
Karjunsky, A. i\, 162, 772. 774 
Karpov, i^ev Jakovlevieh (died 1921), 
eminent si ientist in iiidiistrial chemistry; 
membiT ol (Jentral Committee of Party, 
19(K)-19()4; h('ld important indusirial 
positions from 1918 until Ins death- 502 
Kats, R., 703 

KatZiCnellenbauin, Zakhary Solomono- 
vich, 87 

Kaufmann, L., 137, 145-6, 569, 575, 677-8, 
580, 582 

Kauthky, Karl (/>. 1854), a very leading 
German Social Deinocral , author ot many 
polemical voliimi's on Socialism, and 
against Soviet Communism ; woikedsuc- 
levsively in Zmicli, Stuttgart, hondoii, 
Berlin ; editor of Dic i\nn Zt il in Vienna 
from 1S83 to 1917 -505 
Kayden, F. M., 170-71, 220, 235 
Kazakov, 4(t9 
Keeton, (t. W., 161 
Keriiian, GeM>rg(‘, 474 

Kerensky, Alexander I''e(lero\ieh {h. 1881), 
leailing lawyer and Social Bevoliit lonary ; 
member of Fourtli Duma ; in February 
1917 beennie Ministin- of Justice* in Pro- 
visional Government, and in July 1917 
premier ; in t )ct ober 1917 ('seaped abroad 
- 238, 341, 440, 443, 472 
Kerzhentsev, Platon Miehaelovich (Lebe- 
dev), joined Party, 19(M ; emigrated, 
1912 ; Soviet riunister to .'*lweden,^921 ; 
ambassador to Italy, 1924 ; director of 
administrative atfairs ot TSIK — 276, 317, 
605, 815-16 

Khaltouriiie, Stevaii V, ^1856-1882), jironii- 
nent revolutionist w^orker ; principal 
founder of Nf)rth Russian Workers’ 
Union, 1878-1879; member of Narod- 
naya Volya ; in 1880 e aused exjilosion in 
Winter Palace iiitende'd to kill Tear; 
assassinated in 1882 Strolnikov, prose- 
cutor in Odessa; hanged, 1882 — 126 
Khibir- Aliev, 357 
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Kliomiakov, 843 
Khoysky, K. I., 703 
Kindermann, Karl, 474 
King, Beatrice L., 718, 728 
Kingsbury, John A., 484, 537, 605-6, 670, 
674-5, 682, 683, 690, (i94, 716 
Kirov, 8. N, (1881-1934), racinbcr of Party 
from 1904 ; worked illegally at Tomsk, 
Irkutsk and Vladivostock ; a com- 
mander in C'ivil War ; from 1922 raembci 
of Ociitral Committee of Party ; in 1923 
secretary of l*arty Committee of Azer- 
baijan ; fr(nn 1926 secretary of Lenin- 
grad l*arty Committee ; from 1928 mem- 
ber of !\j1i 1 bureau ; assassinated, Decem- 
ber 1934 -4()l-3 

Kisselev, Alexey Semonovieh (5. 1879), 
inelal worker; joined the l*arty, 1898; 
chairman of St. Petersburg Metal 
Workers’ Trade Union, 11)12-1913 ;♦ 
member and secTctary of USSR TSIK ; 
author of of ih' (Uly Sonets tv the 

Lujkt of the New Derree^ 1933 — 27 
Kleist, IVler, 99 
Kmekerboekei , D. 11., 495 
Kmuin, V., 295, 891 
I'ftierbcr, l..enka von, 480, 481 
Kogan, L. 1., 618 
Kohn, Hans, II M3, 119, 811 
Koisky, 1. !v., 170 

KokovtzelT, V. i\., (’ount (1853 1928), 
finance minister in Stolypin’s (^abinet ; 
after Stolypin’s assassiration became 
prmnu'r 532 

KolehaU, Al(‘\a rider Vassilievicli (1873 
1921), admiral in Tsar's navy ; l)ecame 
dictator of Silx'ria during Civil War; 
after deteat ot Ins army he was arrested 
by (V,eehoslovak troojis and handed over 
to Soviet ariTij, wlu'n he was shot by 
order ol the Irkutsk revolut loiiary et^m- 
niittei- in .lanuary 1921 265, 411 

Kol<\sm< henko, S., ,303, 3()9 
Kollontai, A. M. {h. 1872), mairjl> <‘(lueat(*(l 
at Cerman uiiiversit les ; from 1904 to 
lt)l6 was a Menshevik, working in Hie 
w^omeii’s movement, lor winch she pro- 
paganded in United Slates; returned to 
Russia in 1917 and was arrested by 
Kerensky’s (iovi^rnmeiit ; bec ame incm- 
lier of liolsin'visl Party (Vmtrul (’oin- 
niittec', taking part in ()itober rising; 
in 191s Peo])le’,s (3)inmissar ol Social 
Wi'llare ; from 1920 to 1922 she'was 
associated with opposition tactions, and 
was reju’imanded by Coiniriterii ; she 
then hecamo loyal Party member ; ap- 
pointed USSR minister, Mcxko : then to 
Norway ; and then to Swollen ; is author 
of various novels, deuhng with sox rela- 
tions and eoinmunist etliie.s —658, 663, 
839 

Komaiov, N. P., 757-8 
Kon. Felix Vako\lcvich {h. 1864), long 
mom her of Polish Proletarian Party ; sen- 
tenced to many \ears of hard labour in 
Siberia ; returned to Poland in 1904 and 


continued revolutionary work ; in 1922- 
1923 became one of the secretaries of 
Comintern — 357 

Konchalovsky, Maxim Petrovich, 792-3 
Korber, Lili, 569, 621 
KoreJ, 1., 774 
Korolenko, Vladimir, 170 
Korofltovetz, Vladimir, leading landowner 
in White Russia, and ofiieial in Tsa^^’s 
Foreign Oflieo ; escaped to Poland, 1918 ; 
author of S^ed avd Harmst^ describing his 
life and adventures — 441, 808 
Korovin, E. A., 99 

Kosarev, A. V^., 305 ^ 

Kotlyarevsky, Sergey F. Alexandrovich, 47 
Kotov, Vassili Afanasievich {h. 1885), lock- 
smith ; joined the Party prior to war and 
was arresteil in 1916 ; took jiart in fight 
against V'lidenieh, 1919 ; member of 
Party central eommitte'e and of TSIK of 
USSR ; head of Social Insurance Bureau 
ol RSPSR to 1934 ; then head of Insur- 
ance Department ol AUCCJTU— 698, 701, 
707-9, 712, 716 
Kovalevsky, 'E., 720 

Kovalevsky,^ M. W. de (1851-1916), pro- 
fessor of political science at St. Peters- 
burg Uiinerf ily ; deprned of liis post in 
1887 and emigrated; founder of Higher 
Russian School in Paris, 1905 ; returned 
to Russia and became mcnibcT of First 
Duma 170, 186 
Kovalyov, K.^N., 658 
Krastioff, 502 

Krassin, L. R. (otherwise Nikituh, Zinin, 
Winter, ite.) (died 1926); a leading 
n‘vol III ionary fiom 1902; attended 
Third and subseijuent Party congresses; 
e\ce])tiona]ly active in organisation 
w'oilv ; 111 1999, at Hu* s])lit, he joined the 
Vper^od irroiip, and ])r<*senfly withdrew 
from politics, achieving a liigh technical 
position in chemical and ('lectncal in- 
liiistry. Ho ritiinicd to active Party 
w'ork in 1918, Irom which tirm* he occu- 
pied a succession of important adminis- 
trative and diplomatic iiosts, including 
mission to London in 1920. At the 
Thirteenth Party (’ongress lie was elected 
member of tlu' i\irty lential committee. 
Later he became successively USSR 
Peojile’s (Viinmiss.ir of Foi(‘ign Trade and 
.soviet ambassador at London, until his 
death -485, 502, 506-8 
Knsehanow'ski, M., 195 
Krizhanovsky, Cleb W. {h. 1872), a dia- 
tiTigiiislied seientist in electricity and 
chemistry : in 1929 ejected member of 
Academy of Seieneea, and its vice-presi- 
dent. Took leading part in social domo- 
eratie activities in St. Petersburg towards 
cud ot nineteoiith century, f/eeomiiig a 
member of RSDlj Party in 1903. With- 
drawing from active polities after 1905, 
to devote himself to science, ho joined the 
soviet administration in 1918, and took 
leading part in industrial reorganisation 
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At Eighth Congress of Soviets in 1920 he 
reported on electrification for the Goelro, 
and later became chairman of Gosplan 
and a member of the Party central com- 
mittee, actively engaged in administra- 
tion— 458, «05, 773 

Kropotkin, Peter (prince) (1842-1921), 
founder of Anarclio-Commuiiism ; distin- 
•giushed scientist in geography, and 
secretary of Imperial Geojiyaphic Society; 
active in propagandist revohitiimary 
woik in St. ik^tersburg until his arrest in 
1874, when he escaped from prison to 
^Scotland ; was depen-tod from Switzer- 
land to France in 1881, and in 1883 
sentenced by French court to live years’ 
imprisonment lor membershi]) of Inter- 
national Workers’ Association, but was 
released in IdSti ; then settled in Fondon, 
until return to Prussia in 1917. Disap- 
pointed with the ceiitralihed < ollectivism 
of the Soviet Government, h(» lived in 
retirement until death — KJ, 174, 885 

Krupskaya, Nadezhda Konstantinova {h. 
1809), became the wife of fa'niri in 1898 ; 
worked in St . Petersburg lys member of 
League of Struggle for lOmaneipation of 
Working (Hass in lS95-lS9t», and was 
exiled to Siberia, where she joined Ijcnin. 
After expiration of sentence she emi- 
grated wnth him, actively ludjiirig in the 
most secret/ woik at ^oiidon, Paris, 
Geneva, Zurich, \'icnna and Gracow, re- 
turning with liim to Petrograd in 1917. 
She was long socretary of editorial board 
of I alertly and attended all Party eon- 
greases. Sinc-e 1918 she has held import- 
ant positjons ill educational work--3ll, 
313, 842 

Krylenko, Kicolai Vassili('\ leh {h. 1885), 
prominent leader in 1905 1 90S of revolu- 
tionary movement among the students; 
served as (uisign in tlie Great War, and in 
November 1917 was apfiointed by Lenin 
to be (Jommander-in-( 'hiof of the rapally 
dissolving army; snbseqm-nt ly held 
various otliees, latterly as assistant to 
People’s Gonimjssar of dusliets and Pro- 
curator of RSFSR 457-9, 850 

Kuibishev, \'alerian Vladimirovich (1888- 
1935), joined Party, 1901, and active in 
1905 revolution , engaged in Party work 
ill Siberia (horn at Omsk); frequcntl}'^ 
arrested, and sentenced in 1908 to live 
years’ exile, in 1915 to three years’ exil(‘. 
whenee he escaped, hut was again 
arrested and exiled , fought Oiroiighoiit 
Civil Wai ; in 1917 jin'sident of Supreme 
hJeonomic Council ; soiiu* time secret aiy 
of Party central committee , president of 
Gosplun ; deputy chairman of Sovnar- 
kom and (’ouneil ol Laboui and Defence ; 
member of Politbiireau until dca^h — 52, 
3t>7 

Kurella, Alfred, 728 

Kuropatkin, Alexey Nieololavieh (1848- 
192()), general in tsarist army and Mini- 
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ster for War, 1898-1904 j conducted w&r 
with Japan, 1904-1905 ; in 1910 governor 
of Turkestan, dismissed in 1918—438 
Kursky, Dimitry Ivanovich (6. 1874), lead- 
ing advocate and law professor ; joined- 
Party. 1904; 1918-1928, in Miiustrj' of 
Justice of RSFSR ; in 1928 soviet am- 
bassador to Italy — 357 
Kuusiiien, O., 891 

Labrv, Raoul. 5 

Ladejinsky. W., JSl, 202, 204-5, 214 
Lapandiu, 589 

Larin, Y. (Lurie, M. S.) (1883-1932), jioliti- 
eal economist ot advanced luil erratic 
ojunions. In 190() advocated a Labour 
(’ongress and a broarl Labour Party ; 
then Menshevik- 1 nternalionalist. Joined 
HiJshevik Party, 1917 ; and hehl various 
economic posts (delegate to lierlin about 
Rrest -Litovsk Treaty and incmher of 
Supreme Feonomie Council); attended 
S<‘venth and later soviet congresses ; and 
heeame member of RSFSR, (cniraJ exe- 
eul ive eommil tee and USSR TSJK ; Avith- 
drew^ from Party and emigrated, becom- 
ing hostile critic abroad, until his death — 
502-3 

iarsoiiH. M. L, 474 

..dski, Harold J , xlvii, 102, 484, 8(10, 872 
^assalle, Ferdinand, 2 
jawrenee, Martin, 2t)8 
icary, D. IP, 718 

d*b<‘d{‘\a, V. Jk. o,)8, ()7(). 709 

^ec, F. K.. 235 

jciboviei, Raymond, 070-71, (>90 
A*nin, N. (V'ladiinir Ilyich Cl\anov) (1870- 
1924). P>orn at Sinihirsk. son of Ilya 
Ulvanovnnd Maria Ah‘\.indrovna Rlaiik; 
younger brother of Alexandfr Ilyich 
Clyanov, who was hangisl in 1887 as 
being eoneeriKsl in an at,tem|)t('(i assassi- 
nation of the Tsar Alexander III. by the 
People’s Will (Xarodnaya Volva) party. 
He entered Kazan CiuvcTsily, .Yugust 
1887, but in I he iollow ing December was 
expeilctl and exiled to his mothei’s small 
larin at Kokuishino. wlieii' he lead tlie 
works ol Marx He wa.s allowed to reside 
at Kazan in ()e1,()bei 1888, and at, Samara 
in May 1889. In November 1891 he was 
permitted to sit foi ('xaiumation for Jaw 
degree, St . Petershiirg Criiversity, and for 
several years had small piai tiei* in local 
courts as defending counsel, 1893 

settled at St,. Petersliurg, and instinc-ted 
workmen groups. His first publication 
Avas What are, the Fiif/x/s of tin People? 

1894. In 1895 1 h“ was depul crl to jiroceed 
abroad (on exeusi* of ill-h('a,lth) to arrange 
lor estafilishment, of revolutionary jour- 
nal, Ausiting Austiia, Switzerland, Berlin 
and Pans. Returning to St. Petersburg, 

1895, he Avas arrest erl, kept in prison until 
1897, and then exiled t,o Siheiia for three 
years. Krupskaya was slmrlly after also 
exiled, and joined Lenin in 1898 upon 
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S&arriage. He retuitxed alone to St. 
Petersburg^ 1900, leaving Krupskaya to 
oomplete her own sentence, and went to 
Switzerland and Munich, where Krup- 
skaya joined him, 1902. Together they 
visited London, 1902, France, 1902-1903, 
London again, 1903, for Social Demo- 
cratic Congress, always engaged in propa- 
anda and study, and the i)iiblication of 
8kraf from which ho was driven to resign 
in 1905, when he started Forivard 
(Vperyod), The Russo- Japanese War 
(1004-1905) led to Capon ’s appeal to 
Tsar, December 1905, and “ Bloody 
Sunday Lenin attended congress at 
Stockholm, 1900, and London, 1907. Tn 
1908 published M(itc.riahfim and Enipirio- 
Griticism. ; attended (Copenhagen Con- 
gress of Second International, 1910. 
During those years of read ion resided 
mostly in Switzerland and France, and in 
1913 moved to Cra(!OW for sake of easier 
communic*ation with revolutionists in 
Russia. On outbreak of Croat War (1914) 
he was arrested by Austrian Government, 
but released after ten days, moving to 
Vienna and Switzerland. After February 
revolution (1917) contrived to leave, with 
other Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, etc., in 
“ sealed carriage ” through (Terrnany for 
Sweden, Finland and Potrograd, where 
ho took corntnaiKl of small Bolshevik 
Party and prepared for seizure of power. 
To e'scaipe arrest by Kerensky's pfdicc lie 
went into biding outside Leningrad, keep- 
ing in constant communication with 
Party. In October he roaiipearcd and 
deposed Provisional Covernment, be- 
coming yiriisidont of iSovnarkom of 
People’s Commissars. Fie insisted on 
coiK'ludnig peace with Cermany (Treaty 
of Brest- Litovsk, I91S). In the same 
year Volodarsky and Uritsky were assas- 
sinated, and Lenin was Avourided by 
revolver shot by Dora Kaplan, a Social 
Revolutionary. Half a dozen foreign 
governments supported, by invasion, the 
White Armies. Then followed three 
years’ desperate fighting to maintain the 
revolution and avert famine. Tn 1921 
Lenin was victorious, but bad to adopt 
New Fconomic; Policy (NFP) as tem- 
porary expedient. Tn May 1922 he had a 
paralytic stroke, but struggled desper- 
ately for health. A second stroke in 
De(‘ember 1922 compelle<l him to go into 
the country for prolonged rest. Ho had 
a third stroke in May 1923, and lingered 
until January 1924, when a fourth stroke 
produced death -xxv,xxxiv-xx\'v,xxxix- 
xl, xliii-xlix, 4, 5, 8-11, 3(>-7, 45, fiO, 74, 89, 
107-8,124,127-31, 158, IfiO, 171 , 183, 213, 
235, 238, 203-0, 200, 304, 300, 310, 311- 
318, 330, 333, 335, 338-44, 305, 438-43. 
447, 449, 451-3, 402. 473, 489, 490-8, 500, 
603-5, 508, 519, 529, 501-2, 570, 672-3, 
698, 007, 612, 010, 628, 648, 653, 655, 


667-8, 660-61, 668, 667, 677-9, 698* 7i7. 
720, 728, 740, 748, 761-3, 769, 778, 797-8/ 
802, 804-6, 809, 818-19, 823, 833, 846-9, 
854, 869, 873, 875-9, 882-4, 888, 894-7, 
908 

Leontiev, A., 195 
Le Play, Pierre G. F., 686 
Levine, Isaac Don, 334, 504-5 
Levit, Boris, 251 ♦ 

Levitsky, Nicljolas Vassilevich (6. 1859), 
humane Russian landowner and co- 
operator; member of Narodniki ; organ- 
ised first agricultural artel in Kherson 
gubernia in last decade of nineteenth cen- 
tury. After the 1917 revolution devoted 
himself to cooperative movement in the 
Ukraine — 186 
Levy, 11., 761, 763 

Litvinov, Maxim Maximovich (Vallakh, 
Maximovich) {b. 1870), in revolutionary 
work, 1898 ; arrested and irnprisonea, 
1901 ; ♦ escaped to Switzerland and 
worked there and in London until 1917 ; 
joined Party, 1902 ; agent for Iskra ; 
member of f^olshcvik central committee ; 
and attcnd/Hl Third Congress and Inter- 
national at Stuttgart in 1907. In 1917 
sent as diplomatic agent to London, and 
was there arrested and held ns hostage ; 
cxidiangcd for Rriicc Lockhart. From 
1918 in ComrniKsariat Foreign Affairs, 
lioad of mim^u’oiiH diplomatic and trade 
missions anrl internal ional conferences ; 
vicc-commissar, 1929; People’s (Commis- 
sar since 1930: mombt'r of League of 
Nations (^ouiKiil since 1934 ; elected 
inemher of central committee of Party in 
1934 ; member of USSR TSlK--60,‘ 99, 
401,837-8,893 
London, Kurt, 971 

Lozovsky, Solomon Abramovich (A. S. 
Dridso) {b. 1878), was a blacksmith ; 
joined lMr(,y, 1901 ; arrested but escaped 
to France, 1909; sccri^tary of trade 
unions and cooperative societies in 
Fram e ; returned to Russia, dune 1917 ; 
expelled from Party for licterodoxy, 
1918; became an Internationalist, and 
secretary of various trade unions ; re- 
admitted to Party, 1919; one of the 
founders, and since 1921 the secretary of 
Profiiitern ; member of USSR TSIK ; 
candidate for central committee of Party 
—120, 105 

Lubinov, Isidor Evstignecvich (5. 1882), 
joined the Party, 1902, filling various 
Party and governmental posts ; in 1924 
became president of Centrosoyus ; in 
1934 People’s Commissar of Forestry and 
Timber Industries — 219 
Ludwig, Emil, 334 

l.unaciiarsky, A. V. (Voynov) (1875-1933). 
From l^()5 engaged in editing legal Bol- 
shevist paper, the Novaya Zhizn ; at- 
tended Third and Fourth Congresses and 
International Congress at Stuttgart, 
1907 ; during the war belonged to the 
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Inteniatiaaalivts and collaborated in i 
Trotsky^s pai^ /Sffow. After 1917 I 
revolution joined Bolshevik Party and 
became People’s Commissar of Education 
for RSFSR until 1929 ; then member of 
presidiufci of USSR TSIK and chairman 
of its scientific commission. In 1930 
elected to Acaden^y of Sciences, and in 
1933 appointed first soviet ambassador to 
Spain, but died before taking up this post 
—717-19, 726, 728, 739, 742, 810. 842 
Lurie, M. S. See Larin 
Luzhin, A., 24 
Lyadov, M. N., 202 
Lyubchenko. P. P., 662 

Macartney, W. 0., 67, 62, 118 
Mackenzie, F. A., 809 
Macmillan. Prof., xxiv 
MaeMiirray, Joliii, 701, 703, 808 
Madyar, L., 467 

Maisky, Ivan Michailovich (L;^kliovefRky) 
(b. 1884). 11c was born at Omsk, edu- 

cated St. P(“icrHburg g^nd Munich iini- 
vcrsitics ; joined revolutionary move- 
ment, 1899, being many times arrested. 
Emigrated to Germany and England and 
came in association with Mensheviks. 
Returned to Russia in 1918 and joined 
Bolshevik Party. Director of expedition 
for exploring Mongolia, 1919-1920 ; presi- 
dent (Josplan (Sibcrii^, 1921 ; director 
Press Department of Narkomiiidel, 1922- 
1925 ; counsellor of embassy to London, 
1925-1027; to Tokio, 1927-1029 ; soviet 
minister to Finland, 1929-1932; am- 
bassador to London, 1933 — 163 
Makhno, Nestor fvanovieli {h. 1889), was a 
peasant ; in 1905 joint d the anarehists. 
in 1918 formed a hand of peasants whieli 
fought indiscriminately the landlords, the 
German armies and the Ukrainian (gov- 
ernment forces, opposing Petlura, wlio 
was driving the German army out of 
Ukraine. Later Makhno’s hand opjiosed 
the soviet army, hut soon joined it in 
opposition to Denikin’s forces. Makhno 
again opposed soviet army whilst Wrangel 
was advancing, and after an unsatis- 
factory armistice, was completely de- 
feated and escaped in 1921 to Roumania 
—446, 449 

Malevsky-Malevieli, P., 235 
Manuilsk^^ , Dimitry Zakharovich (b. 1883), 
joined the Parly, 1904 ; arrested, 19()t), 
but escaped abroad ; was in Vyicryod 
group, 1909: participated in (ictober 
revolution in Petrograd, 1917; member 
of Party commitree in Ukraine, 1920- 
1925; later member of Gomintern, and 
its Executive C’ommittee : and of Central 
Committee of the Patty — 318, 367, 891- 1 
892 

Mao Dsu Tung, 881 
Maquet, Gustave, 495 
Margolis, A. D., 115 
Margolis, M. L,, 115 
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Markov, P, A., 742 
Marley* Lord, 11646 
Marsakov, 24G 
Mart.ov, L., 262 
Marusyu, 44G 
Marx, A., 115 

Marx, Karl, xxxii, xxxiii-xxxiv, xliv-xlvii, 
9, 2G4. 2GG, 2(i9, 30f>, 315, 330. 339-43, 
438, 442, 572, <i59, 663, 728, 759, 761-2, 
76(), 769, 797-8, 802-7, 809, 816-17, 821-2. 
846, 854, 858-9, 884 
Maslov, 8. S., 460 
Mavor. .lames, 502 

Maxwell, B. \V., 10, 12, 14, 20-21, 26, 29, 
49. 72, 99, 119, 262 
Maynard, Sir .Tolin, 923-5 
Mazepa, Isaac, KM), 191, 201, 457 
MeC’ullngli. Francis, 809 
McCulloch, .1. IL, 522 
McNally, C. E., 914 

Meelinikov, llyia llyicli (iStfi- 191.'")), omi- 
nent chemist and biologist ; inembor of 
Academy of Sciences 683 
Medvedev, 787 

Mohnert, Klaus, 303, 328, 718, 839 
Melgounov, Sergey Petrovich, 474 
Mendeleyev, 76(> 

Menzhinsky,\^yacheslav Kndolftivieh (1874- 
1934), Polish nobleman ; joiin'd revolu- 
tionary movement. 189,"); emigrated 
until 1917, when apjiomtial to Narkom- 
lin ; later soviet consul general at Berlin, 
and Hiibsefiiu nt ly j)T’eNi(l(‘n1 of USSR In- 
telligence l)epartrnenl in United States; 
inoinhernf presidium of Tcheka ; in 192(5 
])resident of Ogpu until death 100, 476 
M(‘zhlauk, V., has tilled many posts; was 
vice-president of Supreme Economic 
Council ; successively incinher and presi- 
dent of (iloM])lan and Commissar of Hoa^'y 
Industry 511, 933, 939 
Miusiiikam, A. I’., 357 
Mikoyaii, 596-7 
Mikulina, E., 600 
Mil), .lohn Stuart, 586, .598 
Miller, Margaret S , 87, 4t)5 
Miller, IL T., 925 

Milyiikov, Paul Nikolaevii’li {b. 18.59), was 
professor of history, Moscow, 1895, and 
Soha, 1897-1898; leading memlier of 
“ Cadets ” in Duma, 1907 -1913 ; Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, February-May 1917 ; 
emigrated to London, 1917, and Paris, 
1921, where he edited Z/r,? Drrniirps 
Nov vellfs — 655 
Miner vin, 409 

Mirski, Dimitry S.. prince ; was in tsarist 
army but resign ed,; rojoim'd for the war, 
and afterwards fought in Denikin’s army, 
from whicli hr escaped to Greece and 
London. Appointed lecturer at King’s 
College, Loiuif)!! Ibiiversity : became 
leading promoter of Eurasian Movement 
in Paris. Afterwards wrote biography of 
Lenin and rallied to support of Bolshevik 
Party, returning to Moscow in 1933 — 7 
Mises, Ludwig, 531, 540, 562 
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Molotov, Vyacheslav Mikhoilovich (Skrya- 
' bin) (6. 1889). Born at Kazan, where he 
began revolutionary work, 1906 ; was 
arrested and exiled, 1909; in 1911 
secretary of Bolshevist journals, and 
1912-1914 on staff of Prawla\ took a 
leading part in October revolution, 1917 ; 
closely associated with Lenin. In 1920- 
1921 secretary of Central Committee of 
Party in tlie Ukraint; ; and since Tenth 
Party Congress secretary of T8 1 K . Since 
1930 has been chairman of CSSB. Sov- 
narkorn. Is member of Politbureau — 
xix, b, 15. 65-6, 76-7. 157, 214, 285, .327, 
.332-3, 340, 37.3, 3711, 628, 634 
Monkhonse, Allan, 64, 80, 273, 461, 468, 
475, 479, 481, .5.38, 557 
Morgan, .Tohn, ISO 
Morozov, 298 
Moulton, 11. C., 87 
Mudie, Doris, 930 
Muller, Herman J., 787 
Muller, Prof., 792 
Mnnblitt, E. G., 692 
Munro, Ion S., ,3.38 

Mussolini, Benito, xix, xlix, 67, 157, 333, 
338 

Nadeau, L., 474 
Narimanov, N. N., 357 
Nearing, Scott, 718 
Ncbni, Jawaliarlal, xxii 
Nekrasov, A. I., 794 
Nekrassov, N., 235 
Nesline, 602, ti94 
Neugebauer, 765 
Nowmian, Sir George, 914 
Ncwsholme, Sir Arthur, 484, 536, 665-(i, 
670, 674-5, 682-4, 690, 694, 716 
Nicholas the First, 472 
Nikolaycv, A., 1(K), 4()1 
Nodeb'W., 217, 235, 239, 216, 248-9, 254, 
258-9, 527 
Noulens, .1., 473 
Nov, 1). V., 805 
Noyes, J. H., 633 
Nyurina, F., 65(), 66(» 

Obolcnsky-Ossinsky, Val(‘rian Valeriano- 
vich (Obolensky) (h. 1887). He |oined 
Party, 1907 ; (‘Xiled, 1910 ; etliied legal 
Bolshevist journal ; again arrested aiifl 
exiled to Kharkov, where he became 
member of military revrdutionarv eoni- 
mittei' < aehve in October revolution, 
and lioeanie presidenl of Supreme Eco- 
nomic (’ouncil, 1918; later director of 
Gosbank and tlien People’s Commissar of 
Education, 1920. Associated with group 
of “ Left Commiini.sts”, 191 8,aiid“ Demo- 
cratic Centralists 1920-1921. He was 
appointed Soviet Minister to Sweden, 
1923 to 1927 ; and member of presidium 
of Gosplan, 1929-1933 ; then head of 
Department of National Reonoinie Ac- 
counting of USSR. Ja candidate of Party 
central committee — 495 


Ognyov, N., 726 
Oleinhoff, Nils, 495 
Olkhovsky, 784 
Oppokov,’ G. L, 502 

Ordjonikidzo, Grigory Konstantinovich (6. 
1886), joined the Party, 1903, ifi Georgia ; 
repeatedly arrested ; emigrated to Persia 
and Pans; returned to Russia, 1917; 
fought ill Civil War, and member of mili- 
tary .soviet of ^^aiKjasian Front ; since 
1926 member of presidium of Party 
central committee, and of USSR TSTK ; 
People’s t’ommissar of Heavy Industries ; 
died 1937—805 
Ostrovityanov, V., 778, 780 
Owen, Lancelot A., 441 
Owen, Roberl, 213, 586, 617-18 

Page-Arnot, R.. 761, 763 
Faley, A., 784 
Papovian, 804 
l*ai ker, .lolifi, xxiv 
Pashukams, E., 355 
Pasvolsky, Leo, ^7 
Pa ton, G., 85 
Patoinllet, J., 102 
Paul, Leslie A., 220, 235, 241, 247 
Pnvlenka, Sleyian H,, 792 
Pavlov, Ivan Petrovich {b 1819), the emi- 
nent jihysiologisl , Novel prizeman ; 
ineinbor of Academy of Scieiujcs ; died 
1936- ()8.3, ()97«,79r 
Pazhitnov, K., 170 
I Pazukhina, Eudoxia, ISO, 206, 466 
Perehik, L., 112. 119 
Perret, M. I)., 613 
Peter the Great, 472 
Petlov, EugeiK', 854 

Petlura, Simon Vassilcn ich fl877- 192t>), 
Itiglit Wing Social Dimnicrat and Leader 
of Ukrainian J‘(‘o})le\s Republic, 1919 ; 
.sided with I'oli.sh t-rnoyis in lighting 
agaimst soviet army ; cseaptal to Poland 
and Pari.s, where he was assassinated in 
1926 by Shwartzbm’d, .Jewish UkTainian 
nationalist. — 238, 445-6, 449 
PetTov, A., 221 

Petrovsky, Gcoigev Ivanov ii'h (/>. 1877), 
was a metal worker, horn in Kharkov ; 
social democrat trom manhood ; arrested 
many times ; took part in 1905 revolu- 
tion, and escaped to Germany. In 1912 
elected to Eourth Duma, and chairman 
of Bolshevik Fraction ; exiled to,Sihoria, 
1915; in 1{)17 heeairie People's Com- 
mis.sar of Home Atlairs. Since 1919 has 
been chairman of Ukrainian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee; and since 1922 also 
chairman of 3\SJR of USSP. Is candi- 
date of Politbureau of Parly-- 357 
Piatnitsky, ,T('sef Aronovich {Ik 1882), 
joined the Party, 1898, and sjieeialised in 
transport of illegal literatniefrom abroad; 
later member M central committee of 
Party and of that of Comintern — 166, 
296, 891 

Picek, Wilhelm, 892 
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OiaTlee Saondera, 767 
Pierre, Audr6, 12 
Pierremont, K., 474 
Piukevich. A., 718, 727, 773 
Pistrak, 718, 728 
Pdirim, 808 
Pitt, WUha 111^837 
Plehn, Carl V , 87 

Plehve, Vyacheslav KDristantmovith (von), 
heading tbanst oflicml , 1881 1884, clir 
eoioi of depaitinont of police, 1889, 
Stale Sotietaiv foi Finland , in 1902, 
Mirnater of Inf ( rioi , assassiiufod, 1904. 
by F. Sa/onov (Sodal Kevolutionan ) — 
•438 

Plekhanov , \\\i\ 

Pokrovskv. Mikh.nl \ikolaovi<h (ISfiS 
1932), piim i]m] \l<ii Xian historian , began 
woik, IS92, IxM.iine Maixian befoie 
PKM) , joined I’ailv, 190, 1, nienibei ot 
Moh( o^\ < orninitti t , 1900 1907, delegate 
to Fitfh (L()nd»)n) fungi (‘ss, 1907. v^here 
ele(f(d fo Faitv (eiifral (#ninHtt(e 
Joirierl Vj)oiv»<l gioii]) in l*.nis. 1909 
P.H I, writing his tn < xolinnes of lli^toni 
of yfiss/fi |{( t iiriK d to Fiissi 1 , 1917. and 
eh ( ted ( hair in in of Mos< o^ xiv k ( , from 
1918 lu 1932 was \> isfani Peojile’s ( ‘oin 
niissai oi Kdiu ilion IISI ,S1{ 7,778 

Foletika, \\ \on, ISI 
Polhx k, FiHdiitli, 49“) ofL* 

PopolT, f 1 ,-171 
PopoO, F , 219 

Popov, \ , vKni, 2.1.'), 2()2,T!S2, "iOl, 87.9, 
883 

Poppelinann, Ibiniuli, 82 
Postg.iK, 1< \\ , 319, 73() 

Post ov , 788 9 

Postyslun, Paul (A 188S), lonnd tlie Paifv, 
1904 , an ( si t d and t xili d lo Silx iia loi 
tour voai'., 1908 In r(\(3ufion ot 1917 
wis held ot uinv ot Pii k'shm Pf 
piibln I loin 1929 nuinixi ol Pnlv 
Politlnm ui mil se(i(lu> ol Pkiaiin 
Pail\ and Khulov Paitv Commit tii 
At l()tl. Pait^ (ongiiss i|»])onite<l se» i ( 
frir\ ot Parl\ (inti il (ommitUt 201 
Preinv sler , H , 778 780 
Puce, (o 01^1 M , 998, 70 {, 701, 709 10,712 
713 

Puce, M Plnllips, 902 

Putt. 1> N . lot 1, 109 7, tS4, 929 

Piokc)fie\,(i F , 48^ 

ProkopoMi II, S( Ignis (/) 1871;, a profi ssoi , 
was a la g il M irM',1 ’ , I hen < oil iboraf c d 
with Mensheviks, .md Jatci |oin(d flu 
t'adets In 1{)I7 Ministi; oi luxid Sup 
phis in Kerin k\ s (.ivirnimat Now 
lives 111 Plague ind edit hostile JiuJhtin 
on hJfifnoniK CoxdrOo/rs of Todoy 

—279, .)3I 

Purves Stew ait, Sii .lames, 97, I 
Pushkin, 119, 743 

Quisling, xhii 

Kadek, Kail, impiisoned 1937 -()(>, 92.), 930 


Eainov, T., 770, 772 

Rakovaky, K. G. (6, 1873), was a physidan, , 
Bulgarian Social JBemoorat; emigrated 
from Roumania to Geneva, 1891 ; at- 
tended International at London in 1896 
aa Bulgarian delegate ; married a Rus- 
sian ; visited Huskih in 1897 and m 1900, 
when he was insfantly expelled. J..ater 
ho was imprisoned at .Jassy, and released 
by aovu t tioojis, 1917, when he joined the 
Part y , hei oming m 1919 president of 
Itkrainiaii Sovnaikorn, which agreed to 
join SovK t rmon, Jt>22 , later soviet am- 
hassadoi to London, 1925-102(>. Reoame 
involved in Tii)tsk\ist tat tion, and was 
expelled fiom Paitv, being appoint csl 
pr(‘sident of a provnuml univoisity. Re- 
canted Ills opjxisition in a dignilic'd U'tter, 
19.33, was apjxnnti'd in Commissaiiat of 
Heilth , lernovid fiom othc**, 1937 (>0, 
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Ronimov, J*anti hamon, 839 
Roiiin, Solomon La/aiiviili [h 1894), a bl() 
cionomist, nirmbei ol piesidiiim of 
Communist \i.id(mv and ol thi* board of 
Piomliank, autlioi ot Ft>n i(jn (\ipiial 
(ind Jionks 900 
Roosc'vilt, ! laiiklin Del mo, x\ 

Roosevelt Tbeodoic, 33.1, 888 

Ros( nbeig, A . 9, 2i>2. 87.9, 877 

Rosinlx'ig, .J.iini's N , 1 15 

HosenteJdt, 4.98 
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Uosenbol/, \ P , 8.9 

Roslovl/ell, A , 899 

Roub.ikim*, Alexaiidii, ()7.J, <>S2 
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Rubiriov, 1 M , 115 

Rud/uLik, 9 I , 300, 397 

Riikeysii, VV \ , 179 (>, 480, 183, .92.9, 751 

Riithertoid, Lord, 79t) 

Rya/anov, 819, 897 ^ 

Rykov, Alexey Jvanoviili {h 1881), brat 
|oined Paitv, 1902, several times 
aricsled , member of Paity( entralC9*:n- 
imttee, 190.9, but be' ame a eonciliateir 
ami opposc'd Oilober Using, 1917. Alter 
the re\e)liition was engaged in exoriomio 
adimnisf latioij Member e)f PoUtbureau 

2k3 
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from 1919 to 1 929. Becoming inyolved in 
the ** Right Opposition ” he was expelled 
from Party in 1929 ; but on recantation 
was readmitted promptly. In 1980 he 
was transferred from chairmanship of 
USSR Sovnarkom to be People’s Com- 
missar of Posts and Telegraphs — 36, 187, 
327, 340, 357, 502, 649 
Rysakoff, A., 63 

Sabaiiin, A., 99 
Sakhat- Muratov, 298 
Salutzki, 462 
Samoilovich, 295 
Sapir, S., 235 
Sapronov, T. V., 357 

Savarov, joined the I’art y, 1908 ; became a 
leader of “ New Opposition ” in 1925 ; 
expelled from J^arty at Fifteenth Con- 
gress for Trotskyist pari ieipation ; but in 
1928 he recanted and was readmitted. < 
Th(‘n worke«l in Comintern — 462 
Sawadsky, A., J02 
Sehelfer, Paul, 456-7 
Schierbaiid, Wolf von. 466 
Sehiller, Otto, ISt), 190 
Schliehter, 457 
Schmidt, Otto, d., 605 
SehuUe-Molkau, Rudolf, 113 
Sishuwajew, 938 
Schweitzer, Robert, 532 
Segal, Jjouis, 195, 505 
Seibert, Tlieodor, 290 
Selitzky, li. A., 170, 703 
Semashko, Nikolai Alexandrovich (/>. 1874) 
able medical scientist ; studied Moscow 
University, 1893; arrested, J895 and 
1905; ])assed examinations at Kazan 
University ; emigrated, 1901, and joined 
Party. A neplu'v of Flekhaiiov, owing to 
divergence of views he liardly ever saw 
his uncle, bill lormed frieiidship with 
Lenin, wuth whom he associated in Pans, 
(Joiieva, etc. Served as doctor in Ralkan 
war. Returning to IRissia in 1917, he 
began acting as Medical Uliicer for Petro- 
grad, but was ajijiomted in 1918 Minister 
of llealtli lor RSFSP, a post that be 
retaineil until 1930. Now editing Norn/ 
Great Mid teal Kncychpedia -675-9, 682, 
689, 692 
Semenov, 786 
Scratino, 749 
Seraphim, 11. J., 87 
Sordukov, 964 
Serrata, 878 
SevridoV, 409 
Shagiiiyan, M., 641 
SharonoA, 620 
Shaw, Alan, xlvi 
Shaw, Ct. Rernard, 811, 899 
Shchuasev, 749 
Shean, J. Vincent, 881 
Sheftel, S., 262 
Sholokhov, M., 470, 839 
Shulgin, Alexander, 202 
Shvernik, Nikolai Mioliailovieh {b. 1888), 


was a metal worker ; joixied Party, 
in 1918 became chairman of SamoM city , 
soviet ; in 1922-1925 he wasliead of the’ 
RSFSR Workers’ and Peasants* 
tion ; late member of Central Committee 
of Party ; and from 1930 secretary of 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions— 5, 132, 136-7, 146-7, 167, 162-3, 
286, 581, 699, 602, 609, 611, 614, 618, 
628-9, 698-9, 702, 704, 712-13, 749 ^ 

Simon, Sir Joljn, 461 
Simon, Sir Ernest, 960 
Sklifasvsovsky, Dr., 695 
Skomorovsky, D., 728 
Skoropadsky, Pavel Petrovich {b. 1876), 
was formerly ofticor of Imperial Guard ; 
became Hetman of the Ukraine from 
April to December 1918, in subjection to 
(xerman dictation — 445-6 
Smidovieb, P. G., 295, 357 
Smirnov, 282 
Smith, Charles, xxiv 
Smith, Si’ Hubert Llewellyn, 564 
Smith, Jessica, 658, 839, 965 
Smith, Vern, 938. 940 
Smolka, 11. p!, 052 
Sodfly, F., 7U0, 909 

Sokoinikov, Grigory Yakovlevich {b. 1888), 
was born in Poltavskaya gubernia^ but 
received ^eeondary schooling in Moscow; 
joined Party, 1905 ; arrested and exiled 
to Siberia, 1907 ; escaped to Paris ; be- 
longed, 1910-19J1, to group of concili- 
ators, and later w^irkod on Trotsky’s 
newsiiajicr, but thiui joined Lenin’s group, 
and returned with him to Russia in 1917. 
Jti 1918 eliairmun of delegation to sign 
Jircst Litovsk Peace ; and w^as prominent 
military worker during Civil War. At 
Sixth thirty Congress in 1917 he had been 
elected to Central Committee. From 
1922 to 1925 he w^as People’s Commissar 
of Fmanec, when lie rehabilitated the 
eurreney. Fiom 1925 to 1927 he was 
associated witli ojipositiori groups, with 
which he deliniteJy lirtikc in the latter 
year. At Sixteenth Party C\mgr(‘SR was 
elected eaiididatc to (Vntral Committee ; 
then univer.sit\ professor of linanee ; and, 
1929-1933, was soviet ambassador to 
London ; tiied and imprisoned, 1937 — 
87-9, 91, 955 
Solovyov, 843 

Soltz, Arnold Aaron [b, 1872), was born in 
Vilna ; joined Party, 1898, after Second 
Congress was Bolb’lievik. Many times 
arrested. After February revolution 
1917 edited Pravda. Jn 1920 member of 
TSIK, and from 1921 continuously mem- 
ber of presidium of Central Control Com- 
iiiissioii till 1934 ; is a president of 
Supreme Court, and in 1934 assistant to 
procurator of USSR — 459-60, 849-50, 862 
Soukhanov, 458 
Soule, George, 915 

SiH‘ransky, Count Michael Michailovich 
(1772-1839), tsarist statesman; best 
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A0 ^hait'iiian of oomiiiiaaion lor 
OodiBoation, of law — 793 
Stalin y JoBef, Vissarionovich (Djugushvili, 
Ivanovich, David, Nijeradse, Chizkov) 
(6. 1879), was educated at priests’ semi- 
nary, Tiflia, which he left for revolution- 
ary work ; leader of Marxian group in 
TifUs, 1897, and member of Georgian 
!?arty committee, 19(H) ; repeatedly 
arrested and exiled, but escaped and re- 
sumed underground activfty ; attended 
Bolshevik ctmgresses in Finland, Stock- 
holm and London, 1907 ; again arrested, 
^iled and eseajiod ; member of Party 
central committee, 1912 ; worked on 
Pravda and Zwezda ; <leportcd and again 
escaped ; leader of Bolshevik group in 
Duma and director of Prarda. Again 
arr(‘Hted and exiled to Turukhan. After 
February re\olution returned to Pelro- 
grad as active nicnibcr of Party central 
committee ; \^as member succcfc^ively of 
“ The Five ” and “ TlicSev'cn People’s 
Commissar of Nationalities, 1917-1923; 
also of Workers’ and PoasHiits’ Inspec- 
tion. Since 1922 gencTal sc'cretary of 
Party central committee, anfl member of 
Politbureau ; since 1930 also mc'inbei of 
Council ot Labour and llefencc (STO) ; 
since 1934 also inembci’ of ])reKjdium of 
exccuti\(‘ c'ominittee (TSIK) of I'SSU 
congress ot soviets ; also incinbcT of jire- 
sidiuin of (’omintern xix-lfx, xx v, xxxiv- 
XXXV, xxxix, xli, xliji, x1v-x1n [, xlviii- 
xlix, 47, (Jl, 09, 77-S, 85, 108-11, 124-5, 
180, 187-90, 19(5, 20(5, 214, 2(5(5, 2(58, 285- 
280, 300, 30(5, 318, 327, 332, 343, 34(5, .357, 
305, 447, 45(5, 458-9, 4(52-3, 4(55, 407, 
478, 508, 519, 571-3, 581, 593-1, 59(5-7, 
599, (50(5, (528. 039, (518, (550, (552, 718, 
720-21, 735, 758, 7(52, 7(59, 779, 802, 807, 
818, 882-3, 887, 889-91, 893, 907-8, 971 
Stanley, Arthur IVnrliyn, 802 
Siarobinsky, A., (592 
Stasova, 295 
StchooHM, 4t(5 
Steed, Wickham, 938 
Steinberg, J., 444, 473, 474, 503 
Steinmai), Ai., 809 
Stoklotf, G. AL, 315 

Stepniak, Sergey Micliailovicli (Kravc-bin- 
sky) (1852-185)5), artillc^ry otlicer and 
revolutionary ot I he ’sevcn1ic*s. doined 
Tchaikovsky group in 1872; in 1878 
(;oilaborati'd with Jlakiinin. In 1878 he 
killed with a dagger Alezcntsov, head of 
tsarist genclaniierie, and escaped to 
Loudon, where ho lived as an author 
until run over by a train in 1895 — 180, 
405-0 

Stetsky, A. 1., 801-() 

Stolypin, Pet(‘r Arkadiovich (1802-1911), 
tsarist statesman ; a sternly repressive 
Minister of Interior and chairman of 
council of ministers, 1906-1911. Carried 
through important agrarian reform estab- 
lishing peasant proprietorship. Assassin- 


ated in the Tsar^s presenpe by reveiigef ttl 
police official in tOiarkov opera-house* 
1911—186, 187 

Strong, Anna Louise, journalist ; bom and 
educated in United States* taking Ph.D. 
degree at age of 23. Humanitarian sym- 
pathies led her to join in Quaker relief 
organisation for famine of 1921 ; from 
that year she made the sovic*! cause her 
own ; engaged in journalism, she has 
visited many countries, mostly in the 
service of Moscow Daily A'cnv, to the 
staff of whic h she belongs ; has pub- 
lisliecl various books, including aiitobio- 
grupbv entil li‘d 7 H’ or W.v ( 15)35) - 

xi, XXV. 20(5, 337, 345, 410, 7S8, 839, 870- 
871, 920 

Strumihn, Stanislav Oustavovich {h. 1877), 
able eronomist and statistician ; joined 
^ Party, 1899; long attaclicd t <> (Jo8])lan, 
of which he was scunctinic vice-chairman; 
author of vanons works on (‘(‘onomic 
problems and on planning— 50(5 
Sturmer, 808 
Sun Yiii Sen, 879 

Sverdlov, 1. M. (Aiulrcy) (1885 1915)), born 
at Nizbni-Novgcirod (lunv Gorki), and 
joinc'd INirly iinclcT inllnciice of his 
brother Zinovy, who was adopted son of 
the autjior Alaxirn (Jorky. Sc'veral time's 
aiTCstccl and cxilc'd, the last time (1913) 
to a remote village wdiere he im4 Stalin, 
lie w^as one of the leacliTs oi (in* ()clob(*r 
revolution ; a brilliant organiser as a 
member cd the I’arty c*ciitral eonimittc'c. 
and tiom Jl)J7 to 15)19 a ineinber of 
TSJK, until hiH iireumture death in 1919 
-11, 333 
Svistiin, 755) 

Swift , Dean, 9 1 1 

3’aracougio, T. A,, 99 
Taraiikov, 409 
Tataev, N., 180, 211 
Taussig, F. *tl., 9(53 
3’awnc‘y, H. 11., 831, 900 
3’cherna Vina, Tatiana, 471 
3’epcr, Lazarc, 1 1 
Thadcus, P. 3., 213 
Thompson, Dorothy, (558 
Tikhomirov, W., 170-71, 220 
Timasclmw, N., 102 

Timoshenko, Vladimir 1’., 20, ISO, 938, 942 

Tobashev, 208-9 

Tolniachev, 282 

Tolstoy, Leo, 0()0, 743, 839 

3’oin, Lilian, xxvi 

Tomsky, Alichail Paviovich (Efremov) {b. 
1880), at lirst coinposiUir and engraver ; 
joiiicci Party, 1904. In 1905 in revolu- 
tion, was elected Starosfa of Hevc*! 
soviet ; w'as arre-sted and exiled, but 
escajied to St. ]\‘tersburg, 190(5 ; at- 
tended Party congresses in London, H)07, 
and was sent by l‘arty to Paris, 1909. 
On his return w'as arrested and sentenced 
to five years imprisonment, 1909-1914, 
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And to exile to Siberia until 1917* In 
1917 became president of Moscow Trade 
Union Council and member of Ispolkom 
of Petroffrad branch of Party ; and at 
Eighth Party Congress iii 1919 was 
elected to central c ommittee. From 1917 
to 1929 was president of All-Union Cen- 
tral Committee of Trade Unions. In 
1924 he was sent to London as member of 
TSIK of USSR. In 1928-1929 w'as one 
of loader's of lUgJit Opposition to the 
Party policy ; expcdled from ofhee, 1928, 
but recanted and readmitted in 1929; 
memlior soviet of Pcoph^’a Economy, 
1929 19H2 ; appointed Jiead of RSFSR 
state publishing house (Ogiz) in 1992 ; in 
19.37 prosec'iitcd, when he <‘onimitled 
suicide -12o, 129-91, HiS, 927, 9.>7, 857 
Toynliee, Arnold J., 798, 875, 898 
Trevelyan, (\ P., xxvi , 

Trillat, Joan V., 718, 728 
Trolsky, Leon (Rronstcin, Ptro) (/>. 1879), 
son of peasant in Kherson guliernia, 
educated at Nicolaev and Odessa, wh(»re 
ho was activ'c in the South Russian 
Jjabour Union. Arrc'sted 1898, he was in 
prison tor two ytsirs, and thcui exiled to 
Irkutslv for four years. In 1992 he 
escajic'd to Vienna and London, where he 
joined Ijonin in writing I.skra, In 1909 
temjioranly jomed Ifie IMenslieviks, hut 
left them in 1901 to advocate thcoiy of 
“ permanent revolution ” v.iili Parvus. 
Attendc'd Sc'cond Party Corigiess «i« ded^*- 
gat(‘ from Siberian Union ; in 1905 re- 
turned to Russia and was elected 
eh.u'nnan of St. J*o(ersburg soviet; 
anested in 1907, hi‘ ^\a« exilcal tor life to 
pcuial colony at tlhdorsk (Silu^na), but 
eseajx'd before reaching it, to IVtrograd 
and Vii'iina, puhlishing /Vurr/u loi circu- 
lation in Pussia, Proke witli IMensheviks 
and went to P.iris ; atlcndccl Ziinmcr- 
wald Conh'rcncc, 191 ■>, and was then 
ex{)cll(‘fj from France to Siiafn, and from 
S])ain to New Voi k. Returning to 
Hiissia in 1917, he was arrested by British 
(fO\ (‘rniiient at Halifax, but rclc'ased on 
recjuc'st of Provisional Uov eminent, 
which then arrested him in IVt rograd ; 
joined Bolshevik Parly in 1917, and he- 
eame IVople’s Uonimissar of Foreign 
Affairs, and nc'gotiateil at Brest-Litovsk, 
hut refused to .sign treaty. Appointed 
PcoT)l('’s ('onimissar for War, he organ- 
isecPBed Army, and was largely respon- 
sible for its successes, 1 91 8 1920. After 
Lenin's illness, lie beeaine jiersislenfly in 
opposition to the Party policy', and was 
transferied from ('ornmissariaf of War to 
that of Transport ; expelled from Party, 
1927, and exiled to Alma-.Afa ; deported 
to Turkey, 1929; lived in Franee until 
19.34 ; in Norway until ]99<) ; since flien 
in Mexico— 10, 74, 94, 98, 120. 129, 157, 
187, 298, 2()8, 399-40, 438-9, 447, .508, 
657, 806-7,857. 875,889, 885, 92.5, 927,929 
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Tsikbon, Anton Michailovioh {b, 1S87)| A 
metal worker ; joined the Party, 1906 ; 
from 1918 to 1930 filled various im^rtani 
posts in Moscow ; 1930-1934, People’s 
Commissar of Labour for USSR ; mem- 
ber of TSIK— 714 . 

Tskhakaya, M. (Barsov) (6. 1805), com- 
menced Marxian propaganda in Georgia, 
1889, working underground in Ti|is, 
Batum, Kutais ; in 1897 and 1900 
arrested aifd exiled. Then emigrated, 
returning to Russia with Lenin. At- 
tended Third, Fifth and subsequent 
Party ('ongresses. After Georgia joiped 
the Ihiion, he became prcLjident of Trans- 
caucasian CJentrnl Executive Committee, 
and member of TSIK of USSR- 3.57 
Tugwell, R. (L, ISO, 546, 698, 710 
Turafi, 878 
Tiirgeiiiev, 899 
Turin, S. P., x, 8, 126 

l^grimoft, A. von, 285 
Ussaehev, T., 909. 909 

Vuillaiit-(.\)utiirier, P., 96 
Valersetein.'L., 195 
V'lihus, (h'orges, 457 
Vandervc'lde, Emile, 458 
Vardin, 4(>2 

\'ass]lyev, M. J. (Vuzkiii) {b. 1878), a Bol- 
shevik lawyer ; many tniH*s arrested and 
exiled; atfer 1917 held various legal 
ofhi es ; now jiresideiit of Supreme Court 
of l’SSR-474, 480 
Vavihn, N. I., 777, 787-9 
A'ehlen, 33ior,stejn, 855 
Wrnadhky, (L, 479, 499 
V'jncent, J. M., xxvi 
V'oinova, A. L. 64(). 664 
Volgin, V. P., 775, 777 
\'olokitin, 61 I 

Voroshilov, Kiement Eframovicli {h. 1881), 
son of i.iilway watcliman, he worked 
successively as mini'r, shejiherd, farm 
l.ibourer and factory worker; first 
arrested for organising a strike, 1899; 
frequently imprisoned for revolutionary 
actuities ; joined Parly, 1909. During 
('ml War commanded \arioiis divisions, 
and heljied to organise Red Cavalry; 
member ot Central (kimmiftee of Party 
hinee 1921 ; member of Politbureau 
since P.12ti ; commander of Moscow mili- 
tary district, 1924; People’s Commissar 
for War (now Defence) siiu*u 1925 — 94, 
214, 9.37, .340 
Vorosin, 605 
AYsbinsky, 4f)9 

Wallis, J. E. r., 491 

Ward, Harry F., 909, 315, 480, 529-30, 644, 
.569, 575, 577, 609-4, 607-9, 612-13, 617, 
619 

Washburn, C., 718 
Weiss, Paul. 767 

Wells, H. G., 265, 449, 444, 497-8, 834, 908 
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W^dih, Alexander, 893 
WiU^DM, A. R., 180, 441 
Williams, Frankwood E., 686 
Williams-Ellis, Clough, 763-4 
Wilson, Lucy L. W., 718 
Winter, 273, 7f4 

Winter, Ella, 460, 480, 058, 060, 839, 842, 
849, 852-3 

Wtntcrton, Paul, 213, 490 
Wise, E. F., 235 
Witte, Count, 438-9 
Wood, Robert, xlvi 

Woody, Thomas, 303, 328, 718, 734, 809, 
810, 839, 851, 895 
Woolf, Leonard, 809, 915 
Wootton, Barbara, 307, 490, 539, 540, 55t), 
560, 508, 701, 7(>7 

Wrangol, Baron Peter >JiKo]ayevieh (1878 
1928), began military i*areer in Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904-1905, and held im- 
portant eommands in Gvvni War, 1914- 
1917. In 1918 be joined Hetmaii Skoro- 
adsky in the Ukraine, then Konnlov in 
outli Russia ; eommander CaiieaMan 
Army, 1919; and successor to Denikin, 
1920. Deleated at Perek(»y, November 
1920, be embarked Ins wlioie army and 
many eivdians, and brought tbera to 
Constantinople. Died at Brussels, 1928 
—205, 444, 449 

Yagodn, Cenrikh Cngorevieh {h. 1891), 
joiuecl the Party, 1907; arnsti'd and 
exiled, 1911 ; worked as easluei in 
Putilov faetoiN, 1913; took active part 
in Civil War; viee-ebairmaii of Intelli- 
gence Department of TkSSK in XhS.A. ; 
vice-president oi Ogpu, 1924, ajipointod 
People’s Commissar (4 Inlornal Aftairs of 
USSR, 1934; member of I’SIK ; in 1937 
removed from ottiee— 17(5, 490, 018 
YaklioiitofT, Victor A., 881 
Yakovlev, ilakov Arkadievieb (fj. 1890), 
joined tbe I’arly, 1913, wbiht studying at 
lV)lyt Of Iniieal institute'. St. Pe'lershurg , 
in 1917 was .seen laiy t»f Dnieprnpetrovsk 
committee' e)f Red Army ; in 1923 in 
ebarge of I're.ss Department of Party ; in 
192() Assistant Peojile’s (\)mniissar eif 
Workers’ and Pe'asant.s’ Insjjectmii, nnel 
editor e>f Pra.satit't' (in k fit ; .since P429, 
People's (’e)miiiissar e»f Agneullure of 
USSR ; inembe'r of Central Ceiminittee of 
Party- 180,214 

Yakovleva, V'arvara iSikolaie’vna {h, 1884), I 
joined the J*aity as student of fiisl 
Moscow women’s college. Arre'sted in 
1910 and exiled, luit escaped abroad ; re- 
turning illegally, was again arrested and 
exiled to Astrakhan. Active in October 
rising, 1917. Worked in Naikompross. 
Siiiee 1930 People’s Commis'^ar of Finance 
of RSFSR- 21, 002 
YanefI, Stefan, 355 
Yanovsky, til 8 

Yarmob’iisky, Avrahm, 109, 115, 117 
Yaroslavsky, Phnelyn (fi. 1878), was born 


at Chita, of Siberian exiles 4 had very 
adventurous life, offs'll arrested, and in 
1908 sentenced to five years’ hani labour ^ 
111 1917 was elected as member of Party 
to the Constituent Assembly ; in 1921 a 
member of Central Committee of Party ; 
and later a member of TSIK of USSR. 
Leading nieinbci* and soinelinu' proHidoiit 
of the Anti-(iod Union. Member of pre- 
sidium and .secretary of Central (’ontrol 
CoininwHion — 120, 202, 281-2, 292, 839- 
^ 840, 855, 857, 875, SS3 
Yevdokimov, 4(52 

Yorke, Onslow (W. 11. DiMUi), 310 
Yudenieb, Nicholas Nieholav ieli, {b. 1802), 
was general in t.sarist army ; in 1917 
emigrated to Finland, but later took 
command ot White Arniv, 1919, wbieli 
was defeated near Leriiiigrnd ; eseiipod 
• to Estonia and London- 441 
Yugov, A.. 449. 500, 504, 510, 535, .V40 
Yurovieli, A., 502 
Yurovsky, 1.. i\.. 87, 955 

Zagorsky, S., 125 
Zaitsev, \4adiiuir, 71 S, 735 
Za nt , J ohn van, 5 45 
Zaslavsky, 1)., 31, 102, 759, 7 "'7 
Zaslavsky, lOugen ()ssi])ovieb (18 40 1878), 
son of a l.sarist general ; organised South 
Ru.ssian Ijabour Unmn, jo’iesterl 1875 and 
imjinsoned until bis deatb 120 
Zatonsky. Vladiinii Petrovjeii {h, lS88), 
began bis n'volut aaiary activities whilst 
at secondary sebool, 1905 ; graduated at 
Kiev University, and las ame lec tiirer in 
science .loined tbe Partv m 1917, and 
became in 1918 ]iresi(leiit ot 1’SIK of 
Ukiaine; in 1919 Naikom]>ro'^s of 
Ukiaiiie, later cliairman of central 
eoiitrol eominission and Peo])le s Uom- 
inissar of Wot kers and Peasants’ fnspee- 
fion of Ukraiiic ; and later People’s 
Uommis.sar ol Pal neat ion of llie Ukraine 
— 457 

Zelenski, 2H(> 

ZelitT'b, Jndab, 102, lot 0, 475 
Zetkiii, Ulara (1857-1933), idaimed to be 
the oldest re\olutionar v vvornan, with 
lifelong aetivitu's among PoJisli and 
(h*nnaii vvorkei.s; mtmiale friend of 
Lenin and Kiujiskaya ; an extremist in 
tbe Seeoml International ; member fd 
UomnniiiLst Partv of (lerman> from its 
formation in 1920; (ommiuusl igernber 
of Ren-bstag ; member of executive eom- 
iiiittee ot Uomintern — (5(51, 740, 8 47 
Zinoviev, (Jrigori Evseyevieb ( Radomytbky) 
{b. 1883), joined tbe Bufj-sian Sor-ial Demo- 
eratie Party. 1901, working as stuflent at 
Berne; and Polsbevdks jii 1905 on re- 
turning to Russia ; elected member of 
(^uitral Committee, 1907 ; arrested arid 
emigrated, 1908; renirnerJ, 1917, and, 
pursued with Kamenev a doubtful 
policy. In 1918 jiresiflent Petrogracl 
soviet ; president of Comintern, 1919- 
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1036; member of Central Oommittee, 
1007-1027 ; twice expelled for factional 
opposition, in 1927 and 1932, but re- 
a&itted on recantation, 1928 and 1933 ; 
president of Centroaoyus, 1928-1930. In 
1934 was implicated in conspiracy out of 


which came assassination of Kirot^ 
was for the third time expelled ftm 
Party and sentenced first to exile and 
then, in 1937, to death — 318, 462, B&J, 
878, 891 
Zorner, H., 181 
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Abakan, 361* 

Abkhaz, 351 
Adygeisk, 361 
Mzhar, 351 
Aktubinsk, 352 
Alezandrovsk, 352 
Alma'Ata, 351, 352, 758 
Amur, 352 
Madyr, 352 
Archangel, 352, 449 
Argayash, 352 

Armenia SSR, 59, 351, 412, 415, 948 
Asbeet, 930 
Ashkhabat, 351 

Aflovo-Chernoinorsky Krai, 352 
Azerbaijan SSR, 59, 351, 412, 414 
Azov-Black-Sea Krai, 370, 371, 356 
Azov, Sea of, 223, 370, 371 

Baku, 351, 444, 445, 756 

Balta (TiraHj»ol), 351 

Bashkir, 53, 109, 351, 370, 37^ 376 

Batalpashinsk (now Sulimov), 351 

Batum, 351 

Bessarabia, 650 

Biro-Bidjan, 112, 116, 351 

Blagoveslicliensk, 352 

Bolshcvo, 484 

Buda-Pesi, 876 

Buryat-Mongoliai), 53, 351 

Caucasian Krai, North, 223. 352 
Caucasus, li, 713, 715 

Caucasus, Nortl), 84, 309, 37 1 , 370, 471 , 592, 
941 

Certral Black Eaitli, 53 

Cheboksary, 351 

Chechen -Ingush, 351-2 

Chelyabinsk, 352, 371, 376, 468, 753, 757-8 

Chelyabinsk Oblast, 352 

Cherkess, 351 

Chernigov, 54, 352 

Chimkent, 352 

Chita, 352 

Chita Oblast, 352 

Chukotsk, 352 

Chuvash, 53, 109, 351 

Crimea, 53, 109, 351, 370, 376, 948 

Cronstadt, 451 

Daghestan, 53, 351 
Dniepropetrovsk, 54. 352 
Dnieprostroi, 28. 58, 248, 752, 754, 756 
Donbas, 589 
Donets, 54, 352, 456 
Donets Basin, 468, 507, 628 
Dudinka, 352 
Dzerzhinsk, 756, 758 

Ebenkinsk, 352 
Elista, 351 
Erivan, 361 


Frunze, 361, 758 
Genoa, 61, 882 

Georgia, 59, 351, 444, 478, 724 
Gorki (Nizlmi-Novgorod), 42, 70, 146, 352, 
638-9, 754-8, 952 
Gorki Krai, 352, 376 
Goriio-Badaklishansk. 351 
Grosny, 351, 750 

Hallo, 877 

loshkar-Ola, 351 
Irkutsk, 352 
Iv^anovn, 53, 757 
* ivanovo-Jiidnstnal Oblast., 352 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 7. 352 
Ivanovskaya Oblast. 370 
Izhe\sk, 351 

Jaiuarsk, 352 

K a ba n 1 mo - B a Ikars k , 35 1 - 2 
Kalaknn, 352 
Kalinin, 352, 750 
Kalinin Oblast, 352 
Kalmyk, 351-2 
Kainciuiika, 352 
Karachaevsk, 351 
Karagandin, 352 
Karakaljiak, 53, 351 
Karakstan, 757 

Karoha, 53, 109, 300, 351, 488 
Karkaralnisk, 352 
Kazak, 53, 351-2, .370 
Kazakestan, 173, 371 
Kazan, 351. 012, 0()5 
Kern, 181 
Khabarovsk, 352 
Kbakash, 351 

Kharkov, 51, 58, 102, 351-2, 440, 457, 580, 
612, 639, 752, 754 
Khibin.sk, 787 
Khorog, 351 
Ki(‘v, ,54, 58, 162, 351 -2 
Kineshnia, 758 
Kirghiz, 53, 351-2, 112 
Kirghizii',, 371 
Kirov, 352 
KKlovodsk, 741 
Kolpashev, 352 
Komi-Permyak, 352 
Komi (Zvryai)), 351 
Koryansk, 352 
Kostroma, 7 ^ 

Krasnaya Presnya, 0tt3 
Krasnodar, 351 
Kuban, 202, 913, 918 
Kudyrakar. 352 
Kuibyshov, 352 
Kursit, 352 
Kuznetsk, 533, 750 
Kuznetskstroi, 248 

989 
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Leningrad, electoral statistics for, 29-30; 
^ organisation of work in city soviet of, 40- 
' 44 ; rayons (districts) of, 42-4 
Livadia, 713 
Lubertsy, 631 
Lysva, 768 

Magnitogorsk, 468, 639, 753-4, 756 
Magnitostroi, 468 
Makhach-Kala, 351 
Mariinsk, 351 
Maslov Rut, 18 
Mikoyaii-Shakliar, 351 
Minsk, xxxix, 351 
Moldavian Republic, 54, 351 
Mongolia, 99, 561, 683 
Mordovsk, 361 

Moscow, municipal election in, 33-8; or- 
ganisation of work in city sovuet of, 39 ; 
rayons (districts) of, 42-4 ; suggestions 
by cleetors at, 607 
Moskovsky, 30, 43 
Munich, 876 
Murmansk, 449, 557 

Nagorrio-Karaliakh, 351 
Nakhichevan, 351 
Nalchik, 351 
Nar’yan-Mar, 352 
Narym, 352 
Noiietsk, 352 
Nevsky, 30. 43 
Nicliolsk-Ussuriisk, 352 
Nickolaevsk on Amur, 352 
Nizhni Amur, 352 
Novosibirsk. 352. 756, 758 

Ob- Irtysh, 376 
Obsko-Irtysh Oblast, 352 
Odessa, 54, 58, 300, 352, 793 
Oirat , 351 

Oktyabr’sky, 30, 43 
Orenburg, 352 
Ossetinsk, North, 351-2 
Osset insk, Soiitli, 351 
Ostya ko-Vogursk, 352 

Palekb, 230 
Pensensky, 13 
Penzhinsk Kultbnae, 352 
Perm, 758 
Peterhof, 713 
Petersburg, St., 7-8, 750 
PotrogMdsky, 8-9, 30, 43 
Petropavlovsk, 352 
Petrovs k, 351 
P*>trozavodsk, 351 
Poltava, 440 
Primorsk, 352 
Pyatigorsk, 352 

Rostov-Don, 352 

RSFSR, 48-9, 55-7, 63, 103-5, 109-13, 175-6, 
255-6, 351-2, 412, 414, 431-3, 458, 505, 
668, 679-81, 770, 945 
Rukhlovo, 352 


Sakhalin, 352 
Salegard, 352 
Samara, 362, 758 
Samarkand, 351 
Samarovo, 362 

Saransk, 361 * 

Saratov, 352, 371, 376, 440 
Scmipalatinsk, 352 
Shakhty, 758 
Shemyaline, SOfi 

Siberia, xxxviii, 16, 20, 53, 226-7, 248, 300, 
449, 472-3, 561, 582, 593, 715 
Sib(Tian Krai, East, 352 
Siberian Krai, West, 352 
Simferopol, 351 
Smolensk. 352 
SinoPninsky, 30, 43 
S()lo\etsk, 481 
Stabnabnd, 351 

Stalingrad, 27, 352, 371, 376, 639, 088-9, 
754, 758 

Stahngra^i Krai, 352 
Stalino, 352 
Stepanakert, 351 
Sukhum, 351 
Sverdlovsk, 352, 757-S 
Sverdlovsk Oblast, 352 
Sverdlovskaya, 371, 376 
Syktyvkar, 351 

Tadzhik, 351 

Tadzhikistan, 55, 770, 787 
Tambov, 151 
Tara, 352 
Tarsky, 352 

Tartar, 53, 109. 114-15, 351, 371, 376, 

722-3 

Tashkent, 330, 351 
Taymyrsk, 352 
Tiliis,'351 

Transeaueasia, 55, 59-60, 112, 248, 351-2, 
770, 787 
Tnmen’. 352 
Turinsk Kultbase, 352 
Turkhestan, 441 
Turkmenistan, 55, 770 
Turkoman SSP, 63, ,351, 412, 415 
Turtkul, 351 

Udmurtsk, 351 
Ula, .351 

Ukraine, xix, \lviii, li, 20, 52-5, 57-9, 
84. 112, 190, 201-2, 238, 256, 280, 309, 
351-2, 376, 412, 414, 444-6, 457, 471, 
478, 592, 662, 723-4, 770, 938-9, 943-6, 
947-8 

Uiala (now Oirat-Tura). 351 
Urals, 53, 173, 625 
Uralsk, 352 
Ussurii.sk, 352 
Uzbek, 351-2, 787 
llzbekistan, 55, 770 

Vassilcostrovskv, 30, 43 
Velikic Luki, 352 
Verkhneudinsk (Ulaii-Uda), 361 
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I Visitza, 54, 352 
Vitimo-Olekmino, 352 
Vladikavkaz (now Ordzhonikidze), 351 
Vladivostock, 352, 449, 557 
Volga, 53, 109, 309, 351, 376, 451, 943 
Volodarsky, •30, 43 
Volokolamsk, 870 
Voronezh, 757 
Vyborgsky, 30, 43 


White Russia, 55, 69, 112, 351, 376, 656» 
770, 948 

Yakut, 53, 351 
Yakutsk, 351 
Yaroslavl, 352, 757 

Zeyisk, 352 

Zkhinvali (now Stalinir), 351 
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Albortion^ proposed penalisation of practice 
of, xxvii ; provisions as to, 670-74 ; uni- 
versal prevalence in every country and at 
all times, 670 ; demanded by women in 
USSR, 670-71 ; widespread discussion of, 
671-2 ; adoption of, as social service, 
672 ; operation of the service of, 672-3 ; 
statistical results of, 673-4, 965 ; re- 
enactment of prohibition of, 962-6 ; 
reasons for, 963-4 ; after-effects of, 964 ; 
leading to increased provision for chil- 
dren, 964-5 

Absolute morals non-existent, 840-42 
Academy, the Communist. See Commun- 
ist Academy 

of History of Material Culture, 163 

of Planning, 512 

of Sciences, ix, 163, 730, 772, 773-8, 

795-6 

Accidents from road traffic, 694-6 
Accounting, steady improvement of, 634-6. 

See also Cost A ccouniing 
Achievements of Bolshevism, the, 657-8 
Acquisitive society, the, 900 
Acquisitiveness, 853-6 
Administrativfj structure of USSR, dia- 
gram of, 353 ; table of areas. 351 -2 ; 
table of organisations, 354 
Adulation of the leader, xliv-xlv, 328-9 ; 

effects of, 800-801 
Advertising, waste of, 659 
Advisory centres for mothers and infants, 
666-7’ 

Advocates. Hco College of AdvocMes 
Aero-Dynamics (’oiitral Institute of, 791- 
Aeroplane, use of, in agriculture, 944 
Age qualilication, 11 
Aggregate of individual freedoms, 832-4 
Agnosticism instead of dogmatic; atheism, 
816-16 

Agrarian Institute (All-Union Academy of 
Agriculture), 780-81 

revolution, the second, 464-7 

Agricultural cooperative societies, forms of, 
186 ; success of, 938-48. Sec also Col- 
lective Farms 

Agriculture, books on, 180-81 ; now com- 
missariat of, 76, 192-3 ; organisation of,^ 
374-9 ; success of collective, 938-48 ; 
statistics of, 938-41 ; factors of improve- 
ment of, 942-7 

Agronomists largely women , 662 
Air Force. See Aero-DyvaynieSj Aviation 
and Defevee 

transport, Coix^nission for, 76 

Alcoholism, 862 
Aliens not disqualified, 11, 18 
Alimony, 849-60 
Allotments, 666-7, 588-90 
“ All Power to the Roviols ”, 66 
All-Russian Conference of Proletarian and 
Peasant Women, 659 


All-Russian Congress of Soviets.* See StmeU 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUCCTU), xlix, 130-32, 160-68, 
368, 521, 663, 577, 580-84, 699, 609, 614,* 
617-18, 624-5, 629, 701-2, 704-6, 849, 901 

commissariats (formerly “ unified ”), 

421 

Conference on Planning Scientific Re- 
search Work, 771 • 

Congress of Business Accounting, 610- 

611 

Congress of Collective Farmers, 214- 

215, 592 ; of Soviets, see Sovifis 

Congress and Conference of Commun- 

« ist Party, xxxiv, xl, 281, 634 

Congress of Consumers* Cooperative 

Societies, #242-3 

Congress of Fishing Kolkhosi, 222-6 

Congress of Shock Brigades, 608 

Congress ot Sovdots, became in 1936 

Supreme Soviet, xxv, xl, xlv, 415-19. 
Sec Hovieis 

Congress of Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil, the first, 601-2, 604-5 

Congress of Trade Unions, 161-2 

Institute of Experimental Medicine, 

697 

Inventors SiJdiety, 624-6 

Ambulatoria (mcdi(;al consultation points), 
667, 669, 672-3, 683, 688 
Ameri(‘an Declaration of Independence, 
echo of, 6 

Amo Auto Works, 605, 619 
Annual reports, need for, 866-7 
Anti-Comintern Axis, xxii 
Anii-Godism, 807-17, 909-1 1 
Anil -religious propaganda a eonstitutional 
right, 427 

Anti-semitism not nlloued, 826 
Appeals, 103 

Appendices to Part I (T lo Xll), 349-437 
Arbitration, maoliinery of, 683-4. See also 
Triangle 

Archaeologists, Association of, 163 
Architeets, Association ot, 163 ; best build- 
ings by, 749 
Area of USSR, 6 

Armenian 8SK, 69, 351, 412, 415, 948 
Army as a school, 96-8 ; cooperatives trans- 
ferred to Commissariat of Local Trade, 
951 

Artel (association of owner-producers), 124, 
186, 230-31, 590 ; of disabled men, 228-30 
Artistic culture. 739-44 
Artists’ cooperative societies, 230 
Asceticism not desired or promoted, 846-7 
Assassination, attempts at, of soviet leaders, 
468, 461, 926 

of the 20 commissars at Baku, 444-5 

of Kirov. 461-3 

Association of Integral Cooperatives, 228 
Athanasius, abuse of opponents by, 802 


992 




806^9 

or State Attorney See 

^fo6urat&r 

AUOCTU. See AU-Umon Central Com 
miitee of Trade Unwns 
Atidit, difficulties of, in distribution of 
commodities, 236 , provisions for, 6 Ih 7 , 
advantages of, 866 9 , need for uni\eisal, 
866 7 

Autarky, policy of, 522 3^ 

Authority, personal, everywhere resented, 
636 , subbtituto for, 6 lb 7 
Authors, Association of, 1 03, 230 , incomes 
■ of, 960 , publications of, 742 4 
Autocracy ^ is the Soviet Union an, 344 7 
Autonomous oblasts, 351 2 

Republics, x\i, 53 5, 71, 89, 107 15 

area and nature of, 111 represented 
at Moscow, 74 , hat of, 351 2 
Autonomy, cultural, 108 11 • 

Aviation See OSO 1 VI 1 A ff/Af 
Azerbaijan SSR, 59 151 412, 414 , list of 
teiritones vithin 4:14 
AZRG Rnilwaif \[ ork^rs Tin it I mm 

Backwaidnehs of agne ultur^ in Rushia, 519 
Rakeues, nuc linns it ion of, 240 7 , changes 
111 administration of 951 2 
Baku, the 20 commissars of 4 4 4 5 
Bilaiicc, the, indispensable in jd inning 
515 517 

Ballot secret 920 21 s'^eoncl 410 
Baltic Woiks tlu 010 * 

Banking 91 2 967 S Sec also S/afe Haul 
Barbcrmg the gniiii , 202 
Bargaining (ollcctnc, 141 0 Sco also T c / 
ieduc Agiicment 

Bashkir \utonornous Soviet Sociilist Rc 
public education in 721 
Basie duties of min 4 1(» 7 
Ba/dii the 257 8 >0 > / 052 1 how 

pric c *>• IK ( onti oiled in 9 0 

Beautv Jukol /48 9 
Bed mil 1 1 (pioi p< isant) 4t)4 515 
Bee kocpinf* 59 J 

Jlchiviour liuniin necdfoi a Mcicnct of 
798 SOI 

Bctroyi) of ^hc world prole taiiat, alleged 
agim-t Stilin, 88 » 0 890 7, not i 

oh iTigc of aim but a e liango of tutu s, 897 
Btzhiznl yihi Geidless in anti thgioiis 
jouin 1) 8 10 Set Afiii (lod ^ni 
BiioBidjin Icwish settlement it 1J2 110 
See also Jeiev 

Birth control, M)9 70 See also Abort i n 
Blae U L\ hange , 900 

pay winelow ,019 

Blind spot, the in the stueR of constifti 
tioris, 4 

Boaiding out 007 
Bohheu) See Ji> formatoric<t 
Boots and shoes, e ontinucd sc are it v of, 537 
538, 972 

Border states, indepcndcneo of, 60 
Bourgeois Revolution, tlie 419 40 
Brain, Jjeningrad Institute of the 791 
Brest Litovsk Peace, 404 


Brigade (in trade umoniam), 136 : not* 

lective farms), 210-12. See also CmmiH 
and Shock Brigade 

British Empire, comparison of, with USSlt 
in policy, 493, 928 , cases of treason in, 
927 9 

Communist Pait>, 895 

o&cials m India, oee upaiion for wives 

of, 909 

Standards Association, 805 

BRl/ Sec also Unnan of 1 mentions 
Bro ideasting, radio \, 828 9 
Buddhist piiosts e iifrane histd, xxi, 921 2 
Budget, magnitude and lange of, 87 90 
Bunelists, the ( Jewish Social Domoeratie 
\ssoci ition) 127 
Bureau ed Xdmimstintion 75 

of Inventions, 82, 02(), 78l 2 

BuTcaucr.uv, 048 948, 970 

Business leeoiinting bee i t I Aiamiting 

( a caiinv, tiade unionist object ion to, 

58 ) 

( ideis (C onstitulional l)e moe lats), 473, 478 
C ulics(tte hiudiinsol diUeient giaeles), 039- 
()40 

(andulites (alternates oi suhst mites in 
cUe ted bodies), 14 15, 21 4 64 
— — (ispir lilts to inembcishi]) of the Com 
muTU 1 Birtv), 2(>0 7 
( apitslism f ont ladietions in, and disin 
tegi itioJi of 91 1 15 
C ipit ilist jioweis inteivii) ion of 443 
( aptains of indiiN I^ , 1)42 3 040 7 
(. IS itioii, 10 1 

( isu iJties, (bHciiptions of not a lie wod, 826 
( itegones ol wage 578 8 4 
(. lie ring i h ini es in aelimniHl r dion of, 952 
( ittlc, me lease of 9 19 
( ell (prim iry i’lrly er mj See ( omm'wn 
ni Partij and Prit/om/ Jbiri / Organ 
( ciisoislijp ( i prmte d matte i, 825 7, 830 7 
(1 ol^ B(( eiilraU ornmitlee ot ( ommunist 
Baitv) IK 2S2S 111 0 108,518,529, 
028 72S 771 779 81 795 S81 
(enfia) I \e utive (i»mmjtt<f (JSIK), 67, 
919 bi imeril fo-m ed, 07 70, jiowers 
of, <>7 70 presidium of 70, acJmiiiiHtra 
live e ornniiHsions of 70, inleipenetra 
tion of e fliei bodies 1 ^ , 70 7 4 aetivitios 
ol, 109 l(.7 48S 511 529 5()1 582 3, 
008, (i2 ) 725, 7 >) 7 71 J 778,852,867, 
881 88) (), 9J9 9(»J 9o > 

( ( n1 ro e yus ( VII 1 nion ( oune il of ( oopera 
five SotJtlics) 242 ) 503, 796 750 52, 
(entid Bond of, xlix See^^albo Co 
op I at I m 

i hairman eit village soviets, duties of, 25 0 , 
« due ition il classes f< 1 25 
(hange of const ilnt ion, proredure for 430 
411 114 

( hange s ol fashion, how produred, 542 
r he ly ushUin e \pedition 005 
f neinie il warfire Sio GSO 1 1 1 A Kill M 
( hemistry, Karpejv Institute of J^hysical, 
786 

Child inventors, encouragement of, 782 4 




homes for orphan, deserted and 
aegteoted children, 667 
— - technical stations, 782*4: 

. theatres, 741-2 

China, Soviet action in, 879-82 
Chinese Communist Party, 879-82 ; organ- 
isation of, 880-81 

Chistka (cleansing or purging the Commun- 
ist Party), 282, 289-300, (532-3, 738 ; of 
the whole staff of any establishment, 
365-7 

Christian Socialists, xxxv 
Christianity, extensive abandonment of, in 
the Western world, 909-10 
Chuvash RepubUc, 109 
Cinemas, 825 
Citizen, Man as a, 7-123 
Citizens, basic rights and duties of, 426-9 
Citizens’ control in certain cases, 5(52-3 ; for 
public services, 5(52 ; for future genera- 
tions, 563 

City of the Science and Art of Ilealtli, 697 
soviet, election of, 26-31; formula- 
tion of instructions to the, 31-2; election 
campaign for, at Moscow, 33-8 ; organisa- 
tion of, 38-44 ; at Moscow, 39-40 ; at 
Leningrad, 40-44 ; sections and com- 
missions of, 3(53-4 
Civilisation, a new% 898-917, 971-3 
Civilisations, (he difforcnf , 898-9(K> ; ancient, 
898-9 ; mediaeval, 898-9 ; European, 
899 ; bow new, arise, (554-5 : Soviet 
Communism, a new, 971-3 ; ap])\ront 
permanence of new liasis of society in 
IJSSll, 972-3 

Civil War, horrors of (he, 444-6 ; end of the, 
449 

Classless society, the, 821-3 
Clausowitz, dictum of, infinentinl in USSR, 
888 

Cleanliness of (bo white blouses, 538 
Closed eooperalives, liqui<la(ion of, 951, 9(50 
Coal-mines run by Jncops, 173 
Coeducation nniversal, 719 
Coefficient of increase, 520 
Coercion by planning, alleged, 5(53-7 
Collective agreement, campaign for, 137 ; 
extent of eolle( tive bargaining for, 141-9; 
procedure as to, 142-3 ; tevt of specimen 
of, 391-409 

bargaining, 137, 141-9, 391-400, 521 ; 

no enemy party in, 142 

farms, xx, 179-219, 465. 478, 504 ; 

management of, 210- 1 1 ; model eonslitu- 
tion of,^212 ; sharing of income of, 215- 
219; inspectors of quality in, 218; de- 
cisions to be taken by members' meet- 
ings, 592 ; stdf -employment in, 590-93 ; 
ups and downs in membership of, 606 ; 
workdays on, 591-2 : members of, tree to 
sell on bazaar, or to contract to deliver, 
567 ; growing prosperity of the mass of, 
938-48 ; causes of ill-suceess of some of, 
948 

c fisheries. See Finhermen 

College of Advocates, 106-7 

Collegiate decision, the universal form, 331 


Collegium, 78-9 ; eupersesdon of, 679-80 
Colonies, difficulty of i'epre86nl4ng, in 
Parliament, 122 ; deputies ftom, at 
Paris, 122 

Colour prejudice, absence of, in USSR, 118^ 
120 ; none against negroes, 129, 904 
Comintern (Third International), 315-21 ; 
originof, 316-17 ; object of, 315-16 ; con- 
gresses of, 316-18, 87(5-8. 889-94 ; condi- ^ 
tions of membqrsbip of, 317-18 ; supreme 
over all Communist Parties, 327, 895-6 ; 
foreign policy of, 870-97 ; finances of, 319 
Commission of Party (^ontrol, 76, 284, 307-8 

of Soviet Control, 70, 308 i 

shops, 94, 25(5 

Committee control, the stigmata of, 336 
Communal feeding, 249, 594-5 
(Jornmunc, agricultural, 185 (5, 213-14 ; of 
Seattle, 213 
fishery, 222-3 

Communist Academy, the, 745, 778-81 ; 
absorptiof* of, by Academy of Sciences, 
781 

— Manifesto, the, 728, 884, 889 
medi(*ino, iierspcctivc of, (577; achieve- 
ments of, (577-97 

Party, ix, xxv, xxvii-xxviii, xxxviii- 

xli, xliv-xlix, 3-4, 99-100, 202-323, 560, 
(548, (584, 738, 842, 849, 870, 907-11, 948 ; 
what it is, 202-3; how it arose, 263-6 ; 
iiicmberslnx) of, 2()(5-8 ; rales, 268-71 ; 
syraxiatlnsers with, 2(58; dues payable 
to, 2(58 ; obligations of members of, 268- 
272 ; caucus ol, 273-4 ; cell or nuc'leus or 
primary oi can of, 274-80 ; possilde future 
of, 327 ; reorganisation of, in 1934, 299- 
303 ; resemblance to Comte’s Spiritual 
Ik)Wor, 303 : and to 11. (1, Wells’s Order 
oi the Samurai, 908 , essential nature and 
functions »>f, 319-21 ; difference of, from 
a religions ordei , 320-21 ; i e'-eni bianco to 
other iirotcsHoiial oigaiiisations, 321 ; 
assets ol, 502 3 ; starts jiatronago agree- 
ments, (503-4; sell-cntu ism in, (532-3 ; 
supplies ca])1ains ol industry, 042-3; 
view ol ethics ol, S3S-9 ; iiicmborsbip, 
dutic.s of, 85(5-7 ; ])roviHion for expelled 
mem hors of, 85(5 7 ; limitation of incomes 
of Tiumibers of, 854 ; mentioned in Con- 
st it ution of 193(5, 430. See also Vocation 
of Lfatirrsfuj), Pioneers^ 

Orlohrifits 

Party (’mign*'-'- OS ; the Fourth, 8 ; the 

Twelfth, 53; tlie Fifteenth, 538, 028; 
(he Sixteenth, 132, 509, 007 ; the Seven- 
teenth, 2(5(5, 573, 581, 757 
— ^'antIllard Works, (514 
(knupotition of managi'ment.s for operatives, 
627 

in distribuihe system, 593-7 

(\>mpetitive marketing, great and varied 
increase of, 953-4 

('’omradely C’ourts (or Factory W'orkers’ 
Courts), 385-9(5, 621-3, 838, 852, 872-4 
Com.Houfols (League of Youth), xl, 303-10, 
560, (514-15, 648, 734, 730, 849, 862, 866, 
859 ; origin and history of, 303-7 pat- 
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organkatian of, ; admission 
, 305^6 ; duties of, 305-8 ; educational 

funotions of, 307-8 ; congresses and con- 
ferendes of, 308-9 ; in cooperative man- 
agement, 251-2 
Ooncentra^on camps, 481-3 
Concurrent ia (c-apitalist competition), 698 
Conduct, code of, 817 
Congresses of collective fanners, 214-15, 
608-9 

of health and inedidM services, 679-80 

of soviets. See 

Conscience, origin and sphere of, 816-17 ; 

^ emergence of a Cornnuinist, 911-12 
* Conspicuous waste is contemptible in 
USSR, 855 

Conspiracy trials in 1937, 02(>-7 
Constituent Repuldics, xxi, 55-9 ; list of, 
351 ; additions to, 352 ; new list of, 412 ; 
list of momb<*rH of (‘xecutive (Supreiim 
Council) of, 422-3 

Constitution, definition of, 1 ; contents of, 
1-6 ; mobile, not ngid, 32-f-6 ; diverse 
rates of growdh of its jiarts, 324-6 ; change 
of. in 1936, \i\-x\, ?<Mii, \\v, \xvii, 
xxxvi-xxxviii, 4l<i-37 ; aiiininary of new, 
43r)-t) ; proposal ot, 912-13 ; t(‘\t of new', 
410-34 ; eleelornl r('gulations made 
under, 434-5 

Consular s(‘rvi<'e ot CSSR, 99 
Consumei*, assumeil eoereion of, by i>ljin- 
ning, 5(i3-8 ; tor a wealthy nunonty, 
564; not tor the pr^iotarian majority, 
564-5 

, Man a's a, 235-(»l 

CoriHUTners’ control (‘ssential, 199-500. See 
also (\K)p< fution 

Control ami supervision, ^'^ee^s ol, 649 

Commissions, 73, tioO-f)!. S(‘(‘ also 

Cum un.'^siun 

figures, 506, 510 

Coiivale.-.eeiit home, 712-13 
Cooperation, nncgral, 225-S ; for a new 
world ordei , 1-lii 

Cooperative Kiiiplov t‘es’ 4’rade Ibiions. 

382 

Movement (ecjii.siiiiuu’.s ), ix, 235-61, 

952; organisation of, 239-45 ; closed 
societies in, 3Sr)-ti ; educational worl\ of, 
247; achievements of, 238 9, 216-53; 
eneroachineiif s on sphere of, 253-60, 9l!t- 
951 ; future sphere of, 444 5, 901 , 950-51 ; 
aelf-sii])ply ni, 953 ; exeludeil from ( ities, 
950; bound upwards of, in villages, 951 

publishing societies, 230-31 

soei(4i<‘s among agrimilt urists, 219-21 

Wholesale Society, 230 

Coppersmiths, ^lujrtage ot, 5(»l, 581 « 

Corporate obligation to tiilfil function, 912 
Correspondem-e, inv Kilabilit y of, 427-8 
Corruption, prevalence ot, 931 
Cost accounting, 159-61, <)10-I2, 634-6 

of production lessened by high piece- 

wage earnings, 57ti-7 
Cotton Workers’ Trade Unions, 38 1 
Council of Fullilment (of STO), 75-ti 
of Labour and hefem e (STO), aetivd- 
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tie$ of, 76-6, 78-82, 174. 176, 246, 828, ' 
562, 626. 682, 782 

Council (Soviet) of Nationalities, 67-9, 

416, 418, 922 

of Peoples* Commissars, xxxvi ; as ’ 

Executive, 418-21 ; new list of membera 
of. 420 

Counter-planning, 528, 602 
Counter-revolutionary publications not 
allowed, 825 

Cows supplied t o collective farmers, 592 

Creating Health, 675-97 

Creches, iibiipntoiis provision of, 667-9, 

689 

Credit, supply of, not affect ing price-level, 
957-8 

— so(‘ieties, agricultural. 220-21 ; for 
personal loans, 713-15 
(’rime, causes ot, 862-3 
(’riiucan Kepuhlie, the, 109, 351 
CriHOh, eonnnereial oi financial, tinknowm in 
th<‘ Soviet Union, 541-3. 902 
C’ultural autonomy, 107-15, 120-21, 721-4, 
903-4 

Uiilture, di vi'rse meanings of the term, 744-7 
(’urreney, 91, 918, 955-7 ; working of sys- 
tem of, 955-t)2 ; recent history of, 955 ; a 
“ maria g(‘d " systiun, 95.)-6 ; no intlatioii 
(Tcaled by, 957 ; analogous to postage 
stamps, 957 

Darwinism in biology, 803-4 
Days lost by sk kness, 7 It* 17 
“ Deaf villages 330, 910 
Death benefit, 706-7 
rates, 536-7 

Debt, jiaynient of, to society, 843-5 ; a uni- 
versal obligation evmi of tlie wealthy, 
911-12,973 

Decentralisation of arimimstrat ion in social 
insiiranee, 701-3 

Deelaiahon of Rights, 5 6 ; new' doclara 
tion 111 Cvinstit 111 ioij of 193(i, 435-6, 922 

of Union, 6, 355-7 

Decline in mortality, 5.3(>-7 
Deh'afism, S3i-(> 

Defect - of mon(‘y lu iees as moasiirernent, 
S(»5 

Defence, 75, 91-5, 522-3 ; People’s Com- 
iijissar ol, 95 

" Deficiency, ilamage and delay ”, as in- 
evitable incident H of action, 958 
Degradation, exlreme, of Tsarist Russia, 
()65-7 

Delivery ol c-ommodities t.o the homos, 248-9 
Demand illimitahks 539 • 

Dernan al ion disputes, ab-icnce of, 578-9 
Druuoeratu' cpiitralism, 274, 326 
Democracy without leadership a mob, 906. 
See also J)lrl(itorsh1p, Vocation of Leader- 
ahip and Sin'ots 
I )epersonalisation, 57 1 -2 
Deprived, categories of the, 12-16, 73- ; re- 
moval of (lisrpialifieation of the, 921 ; in 
individual production, 588; in incops, 
179-80, 590 ; occupations always open to 
the, 1 79-80, 56fi, 588, 590 ; long excluded 







from Ooimmm' <^ocm«rativQ societies, 
^S40 ; midtm of m, 729 
Bingmins of struoture and functions of 
XJBSR, 360.64 

Bialoctical materialism, 761-3, 767 ; nature 
of changes described as, 767 
Dictatorship, 324-48, 763, 807 ; meaning of 
the word, 330-32 ; exercised by the Com- 
munist Party, 332-3 ; not by 8talin, 333- 
340 ; what Marx meant by, 3t0-44 ; 
what Lenin meant by, 341 -44 ; character- 
istics of Soviet Covernment not those of, 
336-7 ; contrast with Hitler and Musso- 


lini in respect of, 333 ; irreuiovnbility of 
leader similar to, 338-40 ; of the Prele- 
tariat, 340-44; does it amount to auto- 
(rracy, 347-8 ; is it a new social form, 348 

of the Proletariat, 340, 822. Hoe also 

Dictatorship 

or Democracy, which is the Soviet 

.Union ? 324-48 

Dining-Poom Spoon Band, the, 619 
Diplomatic agents in other cities of USSR, 
72 ; in oilier countries, 99, 886-97 
Direct election substituted tor indirect, 66- 
67, 920-21 

Disabled men, provision for, 228-30 
Discipline, labour, 500 
Discussion, great amount of, xxvii, 345-7 ; 
about the agricultural profilera, 464 ; 
about marriage law, 345-6 ; about abor- 
tion, 671, 9(i3-5 

Disease of Orthodoxy, the, 801 -7, 836,970-71 
Dismissals and demotions in 1937, 930 31 
Dissoluteness, general, a mark of social de- 
cadence, 848-9 

Dissolution of Supreme Soviet provided for, 
417 


Soonomlo security, ^ 

Economist’s (abstraot; rnfutltf&on ^ 

ning, 648-61 ^ ^ T ^ 

Education and enlightenment, 717-49; 111 
training for life, 717-19 ; oontinuoua in- 
crease of, 719-20 ; one malie object of 
planning, 531-2 ; work of oooperators 
in, 247 ; universaUsm in, 719-24 ; great 
growth of, in villages, 944 
Effective demand, alone considered by 
western econoifiists, 562 ; only in USSR 
is it universal, 646-7 ; under capitaUsm 
exercised only by a minority, 662 
Election regulations, 434-5 , 

Electoral system in Nc^ Constitution, 429- 
430, 434-5 

Electorate, magnitude of, 11 ; exceptional 
iiiclusivencss ol, 11-12 ; activity of, 905- 
906 ; now greatly increased, 921 ; new 
^ regulations as to polling of the, 434-5 
Electors’ instructions to deputies, 905 
Pllectrical Machine Factory at Kharkov, 

773 

Electrification, 453, 506, 532, 750, 758 
Eleclrocombinat, 146 
Eloctroailia Works, 5, 485 
Emancipation oi w'onien, 668-62 
Emigres, the, 69, 111, 478, 925 
Endocrinology, Institute of, 791-2 
P]iuiurance oi Soviet Communism, 916-17 
Enemy party, a>)sei]ce of, 575-6, 902 
Engineers, All-Union Sectional Bureau of 
(YMBIT), 162-3 

vast increase in number of, 730 ; 

scarcely ever executed even if condemned 
to death, 4VJ-S0 ; guilty oi sabotage, 
457 ; of Metro- V’lckers, trial of, 460-6J, 
926 


District Attorney. See Procurator 
Divorce, original laxity of, 847 ; growing 
stringency with iTgard to, 847-51 ; 
regulations as to, 961 ; English law of, 824 
“ Dizzy with Success ”, Stalin’s proclama- 
tion, XX, 189, 335 
Dniopropetrovsk Steel Works, 137 
Dnieprostroi, gigantic hydro-clcctnc works, 
28, 68, 248, 752 

Doctors, niultiplicalion of, (182 ; two-thirds 
now w'oimm, 682; how' admitted and 
trained, 682-3 ; quality ot, 683 ; or- 
ganisation of whole heabh service by, 
662-97 ; reason why few , are Party mem- 
bers, 684 

Don Cossacks. 190, 202 
Donets coal basin, sabotage trial, 926 
Doubt as Clio originator of all intellectual 
progress, 807 

Drainage of land, gigantic schemes of, 750 
Droshky drivers, 232, 588 
Drug addiction, 852 

stores, 257 

Duma, the tsarist, 439 
Dzerzhinsky Metallurgical Works, 610 

Eastern Institute, 775-6 
Economic calculus to be distinguished from 
utilitarian calculus, 972-3 


Eiiglisli Uw% cruelties of, 490-91 ; in the 
colonial empire, 493 ; ccrtfiiii prohibi- 
tioiJh of, unknown in l\SiSJ{, 824-5 
Environment, chniiging the, 749-60 ; in- 
evitable coiiqmlsion by the. 824-30 
Eqij.iliMiig of sii^iply and demand, liow^ 
ellected when pric'es arc fixed, 960-61 
Equilibrium, nowhere existent , 766 ; an 
economic myth, 548 
Esperanto, wirtlcss broadcasting in, x 
Ethics, communist, solution of, 614-15, 
825-6, 838-64 ; to be discovereil, not in- 
vented, 840-42 ; need for science of, 
798-801, 910-12 

Eurasian plain, the great, viii, 913 
PiVaiigelical clergy enfranchised, xxi, 921-2 
Examinations, at first disponsed with, 719 ; 
later introduced, 725 ; competitive, for 
entrance to some institutions, 730 
Exchange, foreign effect of, 952 ; the Black, 
960 

p]xcoss is alway misconduct, 846 
Executive of Conotitueiit Republics. See 
ConatUiicnt Repuhlics 

of USSR. /See Council of Peoples^ 

Commissars 

Experimental Medicine, Institute of, 791 
Exploitation, abstention from, the most 
frequent moral lesson, 844 






h‘y ihe Aggregate 
^ liiiuifiat of iulports, 51647 


f^h&m or FZK. See Pactory ComtmUee 
FAiction, feAr of, 837 

Factory CoAmjttee (FZK or Fabkom), 128, 
135-41, 147-8, 236, 384 90, 393 0, 702, 
704, 710 , powers and functions of, 384 

• 390 

school (FZU), 395 7,i403, 406 

Failure of other governments to raise then 
populations to a highei level, 654, ObS 
Fairs, transformation of, 952 3 , survival of 

• some of the ancient, 962 
Family, effect of Civil War on, 460 61 
Famine in Russia, heretofore frequent, 182, 

619, of 1891,200,450, of 1906,4)0 oi 
1911,450, of 1921, 200, 460 , alleged, m 
1931 3, 199 210, 217 18 
Federal Union, establishment of, 60 63 ,• 
principles ol c onstifutioii of, 60 62 
varieties of rates in, 62 list of 

powers of, 412 13 
Feldshu, the, 678 • 

Fiduciary iHS lit needs no ros(i\( 0(>2 
Fmance bee s Conum'^sarof T ivuikc 

of heilth and me dual strMrts, 681 

Fire insuraiKc e ornpulsory, 92 4 
First Factory Jluilcling Trubl, st ithiiig re 
port on, 6312 

Five\tii 1‘lin, foimulatioii of 607 

610, 636 Set ilso (to'^an and IHnnhtd 
Frodufhon f » (. onituunift/ ( n sinn/)tt< n 

lute rn ilioiial Sec I ntn nutnnal 

State Fictoiy ol Spaie Puts, lt(» 

Fishermen, oiganisat ion ol, 221 6, 381 
Fishing, deep sea, 221 1 shoic and iivei 
222 5 , by Kolkliosi 2 *2 6 trade union 
ism in, 222, 38 1 by liitcgial ( oojaia 
tives, 22ti 7 

iHZ(ult\uniki (nltmUI^ ol jihvsK il cultuu 
clubh) Set Phy a a! C nit ir 
Flying scju ids of doc tois ind luii ts, b(>7 
681, 691 

Food See Pi pb* ( ( mmiAsa 7 cj J vod In 
dU sl7 If 

Foiccd 1 iboiii 6)9 60 
Foieign \llaii See Pi >pJi >) ( owmissu) e/ 
Jforfiqv ^jfai7>i 

cejrapetition no nienatc to Soviet 

Union, 681 5 

torrtsiiondtiils, bool s by, ix , ce r hoi 

ship of leltgriiris of, 826 6 
intcrv ution, 143 0 

• languagCbto bt taught mall sthoolslo 

all children c)\er twehe, 727 8, 944 6 

Trade See Viojde ) ( ointniHsar of^ 

Foreign Jrtid 

Foremtn tarn kss th in skilled worlds, 682 
Foresti v »St t PeopU ’ « ( oni m tssai of I o? 

estry * 

Fraction bee Paity (noup 
Fraising lathe 391 , works, KoMogoior of, 
146, 391-409 

— (liscussion prior to legislative enact- 
ment, xxvi-xxviii 


Free eoiupetitive contrAC^i^ for 
moreaemg pmaJence ol, 953-4, hoir 
prices are controlled in, 958 9 
Freedom, restnctions on, m Oreai Britaing 
827 9 , of the oapitahst purveyor or 
amusement, 828 9 , of the rentier, 830 , 
m USSR, 824 33 

of competitive trading contiacts, 693- 

597 , of cicaling in the bazaar , extent 
ami variety of this free trade, 693 7 

ol the piesh, 428 , meaning of this as a 

constitutional light, 4 36 
1 ree thougliton lundamcntal issues, repres 
faion of, 970 71 

Irenth pieccdents foi countti levolution 
ary atttmpts, 928 

1 undaintiilal Law, 12, 6o 6 revised at 
New Constitution m 19 36, 410 35 
1 uneials, gratuitous, 706 , uligious service 
allowed at, 81 3 

I UT auttionsat the inodtin whoU sale fans, 
953 

1 uture, govciiimcnts hnvt to plan tor the, 
563 

I ZK See 1 <utvitf ( ominitifp 
hZU 1 mt tnf School 

(«ami s 7 34 t) 

Cuiuthos ot Paraguay tJic c ultur rl an ilogues 
ol the Russians (>67 

(-1 ly Piy Oo See Pa pit v i oninn’tHcir of 

lnU77tal \ff(H7s 

(jiciui il Line , the 277 

Flan how iniglii bt u]>set,664 8, 
ethet of war on 66() (iTut of HUjier- 
afnindincc on 668 
Lcncrals tinl of Iht eight, 926 7 
(ftiHtica, 7S7 9t) 

fitcogi ijihjtal fac toiH in Sovic t Coiiimuii 
isin, 913 

(jicoigi ui Si)\ ic t Sf ( laijst K< public 59, 351 , 
412 414 441 478, 721 
Lcinnii Soviet l*ut ol 19 39, \l\ui 
(dissofWilci Ihcory, 817 
(flaild Stc ( ( ns ji lip 
(Todhss, 1 tUf^iit C)1 the 32S 9, 816 17 
GOJ LRti S(( 1 l((h ifoalton 
Good Lite, the iH objLct oi govcrninont, 
t) >4 818 97 , bistd on social (C(uality in 
the midst cl phnty 912 97 3 
Cioslmik 91 2 967 

(• jsi’idut Sec SUtli P abb shiny JUpartmeni 
(r( splan xvwi, SI 901,960 Sto ilso 
I Han ning C out tnisstc n 
(rossttalh Set Insutantf 
(lostoiqoilya (liadmg depots of R‘^SR 
( uiuims aimt of 1 ocaJ liadc j, 228 
(^ovtriimc lit coiiti uts with tolitttive 
films, naturt of, 916 

(jiPU See ]*(oph V ( ofnmissar of Internal 
A [fairs 

Gr imophonc h 742 
Greek, teaching of, 746 

Oithodox (hurch, xm 80S, 810, 880, 

843, 847, 898, 907, 921 , chaiacter of, 
807-8 ; popular excesses against, 810 
Gubernia (provinc)e, 47, 110, 440 



. (a ttw nimlbty, 

txttfl n ai^ C89-fl< See ueo Doctors end 

JSl00pMi^ 

lledioal Workers’ Trade Union, 140, 161, 382 
Mensheviks, 127-8, 341, 468, 478, 487, 498 ,• 
trial of, 458, 925 
Meeilcom. See Factory Committee 
MetaVpromaoyua (union of metal working 
artels), 174 

Meteorology, economic, continuously 
studied by Gosplan, 628 
Meirostroi (Moscow Underground Railway 
Works), 013 14 

Metro Vickers engineers, trial of, 400 01, y 
920 

Migration directed by economic favours, 
582 3 

Militia (police foice), 10(1, 476 488 9 , fern 
tonal, 90 

Milk, kitchens foi infants, 007 , when sup* 
ply IS short , i esc rvcd entirely for c hildron, 
900 

“ Millionaiie kolkhosi 940 
Minevvorkcrs’ Trade Unions, 380 
Minorities See National Minorittea 
Mir, lb, 124, 140 

Mobilisation of mer lianir s by public opinion, 
870 

Mobility of constitution of the Soviet Union, 
324 0 

Mohammed in nios((ues functioning at 
Ka/an, 114 

rcdigion not ml ci bred ^VJth, 811 13 , 

miilUhs enfranchised, v\i, 921 2 
. Molda\iaii Soviet Socialist Hcpublic, 59, 
351 

Molotov Auto Woiks, 767 
MOPR (Intern itional Association for As 
Hist UK ( to Rc^ olutioinncs in Other 
Count TKs), 329, 79t) 

Moials ni USSR, 897, 909 12 , morality h is 
to be, not jn\eiitc(l l)ut discoveicd, 843, 
ethics emerging from life , S40 42, 972 ,3 
Moscow Lkctnc Woiks t»()7 

Institute of Experimental Electro 

Toclmus, 773 

Sports Club, t)53 

Underground K iibv i\, 013 14 

Mobsdprom (Moscow Trading Trust) 250 
Moitorg (Moscow Tiading ( onipinv), 260, 
697 

Mother and Child, Institute of, 850 
Motherhood, c ost of, as a functional expense, 

662 3, uiuversiility of, provision f Of (>(>2 

663 , extent and nature of proMsion tor, 
663W) , provision for, m c ollective faims, 

664 , further prov ision for, 904 5 
Mofivesolherthan piofit making, 571,972 3 
MTS See Mfukiftt and Trador ^laUnn^ 
Mujik (Russian peasant), very nnprodue 

tive, 181 2 , 'forgnfrics of, 182 , new rt 
belliousiuss of the, 181 5, transforma 
tion of, by cdniatioii in collective farms, 
' 212 13. 944 5 

Multiformity of structure, vni, 4 5, 1()9, 177, 
221, 227, 231 4 323, 32t), 506, 593, 026 8, 
685, 765, 822-3, 801, 906, 912, 968 



757 ; gmt 

houfiing1dr|>tiblio olllieial8» < 
for local enterprises, 957-8 
Murder of Kirov, 481-2, 926 
Museums, 740 ‘ 

Muaio, 742 

Mutual Aid Societies, among the indnsi^tSl^ 
wage earners, 713-15 ; among the 
antry, 329, ^ 


Narkomat (Ministry) See People^ s 
miaaar 

Narkomfin (NKFIN : mmistry of Finailoe]|. 

See People's Commissar 
Narkomiridd (NKID Foreign Office). See 
People's CommtHsar 

Narkomlegprom (NKLEGPROM ministzy 
ed Light Industries) Sec People's Com* 
mi<fsar 

Narlomlci (NKLES ministry of Forestry 
and tfWood Industries) See People's 
Commissar 

Narko/iiobouoiy {NKO'BORO'i^Y • ministry 
of l)c Ic nc o) See Pt opU ' ? Commissar 
Nark nm p\ s\( h (N K PJ SUCH ministry of 
h oocl InduHtry ) See People's Commissar 
Narkornps (NKPS ininisfer of Means of 
(bimmunic at ion , me luding railways). See 
People s Commis^ai 

Narkomsiyaz (NKSVY4Z ministry of 
Posts, Telegraphs and Radio) See 

People s (\)mmtssat 

Narkomfyadtprom (NKTVAZHPROM ; 
miiustii of Hea\> Jndustiic‘s) See 

People s Vomnussar and Heaiy Industrie 
\ arl ow? neshto) g (N KVN ES 1 1T(JK G min- 
istry of Foreign Tnde) See People's 
Comm IS St r 

had ominuidd (Mimstiv of Internal 
\tTurs) See People s Commissar 
Nadcomt nubne] (NKVNUTOKG ministry 
of Intern il Track) See Petqde's Com* 
misMir 

Nadomid (NKWT ministry of River 
Tianspoit) See People's Cemimissar 
A arj etmzem {N KZEM ininist ry of Agricul- 
ture) See Peetple s Commissar 
Nation il mmoiitios, piobkm of, 107-22; 
education of, 721 5 , cull in al autonomy 
for, 122, great jirogress of, 122; ad- 
mimstiation of, 99 122 
Nationalisation, 503 , of all but the smallest 
industries, 150, of all medical servioes, 
201 , of the land, 411 2 
Navy cooperatn es transferred to Commis- 
^saiiat of Loc il Trade, 951 See Defence, 
R(d Army and People's Commissar 
Needlcw irk instruction for both sexes, 732 
Negroes m USSR, oiigms of, 118 19 ; com- 
plete equality of, 118 20, elected to 
Moscow soviet, 11 , a whole village he# 
negro soviet, 119 , no prejudice against* 
119, 904 

NEP (New Economic Policy), 129, 183, 
451-5, 507-8, 799, 806, 882 , reversal 
453 6 




olt, "TST-d* d25.6 
# 8-4 

) (SdentifLc Kesearch Sector of People’s 
Oonxmisaaiiat of Heavy Industry), 773, 
776, 778, 786. See also People's Com- 
missaf of Bea,vy Industries 
*4^0 enemy party ”, 132, 142-3, 146 
j^omadic tribes, 513, 626, ^8 
Uon-nnified departments, 72-4 ; now 
Union-republic ” Commissariats, 433 
^ North Sea Route, 76 
'iNot done ”, what is, 862-3 
Nudity not shameful, 841 
Nurses, 681 


Oblast, the, 52-5 ; magnitude of, 53-4 ; ad- 
ministration of, 53-4 ; difference of, from 
Krai, 47 ; list of, .351-2, 414 ^ 

Oblsoyus (council of cooperative socieiies of 
tfie oblast or province), 242 • 
Ocoupaiions, folloM'cd by women, 661-2 ; 

choice of, for all, 937 
Octobrists, the Little, 310-15 
ODD (Friends of (/hildreii Society), 329 
Odessa sanatorium as a work of beauty, 749 
Office and workshop, temporary changes of 
occupation between, 606 
Officials, subordinate, 647-8, 651-2 
OGIZ. See tiintp Publish inq Department 
OGPU (Gay Pay Oo), origin of, 100-101, 
461-2, 472-4; books alRout the, 474-5; 
organisation of, 475-9. See PeopU's 
Commissar of Internal Affairs 
Okhrana. See OGPU and People's Venn- 
missar of Justice 

Okrugs, abolition of, 47-0, 104; list of 
existing, 352 
Old-age pensions, 707-9 
Omnibus services, 758 
Oneida (’oinmiinity (New York State), 633 
One-party system of government, xxiii ; 
past and present alternatives to, xxv- 
xxvi, xxviii-xxxii 
One-price stores, 255 
Opportunities, widest possible choice of, 

822 

Opportunity, presence of, as freedom, 831-3 
Optical Institute of Leningrad, 786 
Order of Lenin, (>17-18 

of the Red Hanner of Toil, 617 

of the Red Star, 618 

Orders of Merit, 617-18 
“ Orders from Moscow ”, objection to re- 
ceiving, 894-6 

Original sin, no sense of, 839 
ORS (factory retailing of commodifies), Z.59. 
587 ; transfer of, to (’omniissariat of 
Local Trade, 951 

Orthodoxy, disease of, xlv-xlvn, 801-7 
OSQAVIAKHTM (voluntary association for 
defence by aviation and chemical war- 
fare), 328, ‘796, 906 . . ^ . 

Overlapping of controlling authorities, 640- 
642 

Over-representation of the cities, 343-4 ; 


abiditicdx of, ia ! 

Owner-producers, amdationi^ of (ooopm* 
tive production), 169-234; transfer of 
Integral cooperatives, 952 
OZET (Jewish Colonisation Society), H6- 
116, 329 

Palace of Industry at Kharkov as a work of 
beauty, 749 

Pan-Russian chauvinism, 112, 807 
Paris Commune, the, 9 ; income limitation 
under, 854 

J^irtieipation, threefold nature of, 1-2; 

I groat use of, 168, 321), 521, 601, 651, 729, 
760, 905-6. 912 

Party, the. >Sec Cojtnnunist Paity 

Control Committee, 8(55 

Passports {ptrmis tie sejonr), 100 
Patronage, system of, '(>02-8. See also 
Shtfsfro 

Pattern ot liehavioiir, inlhiencc of, 927-30 
Pav nbroking, 91 

Payment according to social value, 581-3, 
9()6 

Peace Treat v of Brosl -latovsk, 464 ; of 
Riga, 5(>, 60 

policy of >So\iet Union, 886-S ; ‘‘ peace 

is indivisible ”, 8H7 

Peasants, agriculture of, lSl-2 ; uprisings 
of, 430-42 

Peat industry, (‘o()])era lives in, 951 
Pensioners encouraged to (‘arn, 229-30 
People’s eo-siilers equivalent to jury, 117, 
426 

Coininissar (ininislei oi state), origin 

of term, 74 ; laborious duties of, 82 ; list 
of oiiiees of, 75 : title used also in auto- 
nomous republics, 1 10 

C\)nimia&ar of Agriculture, 75, 192-3, 

78 J ; organisation of, 371-9 

C/Wimissar ol Education, 718, 725, 

728, 730, 739-40, 771 

('oramissar of Finance, 75, 87-94, 704 

Commissar of Food Industry, 75 

-- (Joininissar of For>*ign Affaire. >*^00 
PeoptUs Commissar firr InUrnational Ec- 
lat ions 

(Minmissioner of Foreign Trade, 75,61 6 

(\)n)missar of Fores! ry and Wood In- 
dustries, 75 

— Commissar of Health, ($77-81 ; wide 
scope of, 680-81 ; does not now (‘over the 
work in Red Army, nor that on the roil- 
w'ays, (>81 ; work of, m rural districts, 
689-91 ; otlicr activities ot, 6J^J, 701-2, 
7(»4, 710, 716, 850 

I Commissar of Heavy Industries, 75, 

771, 773, 785.(3, VMu 871 

1 (‘ommissar of Internal Affairs, 75-6, 

I 80,100-101,472-89,855 
Commissar of International Relations, 

74-5, 98-9, 887, 890-97 

Commissar of Justice, 101-5, 483, 860 

Commissar of l>/ibour, 577, 683, 701, 

704 

Commissar of Light Induftbies, 75 



